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PREFACE 

TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


( It will naturally excite surprise that a preface by a female hand should accom- 
pany a work on such a subject as the present. For my friends no explanation 
of the circumstance is required; but I hope by a simple relation of the cause to 
clear myself of the appearance of presumption in the eyes also of those to whom 
I am not known. 

The work to which these lines serve as a preface occupied almost entirely 
the last twelve years of the life of my inexpressibly beloved husband, who has 
unfortunately been torn too soon from myself and my country. To complete 
it, was his most earnest desire; but it was not his intention that it should 
be published during his life ; and if I tried to persuade him to alter that inten- 
tion, he often answered, half in jest, but also, perhaps, half in a foreboding 
of early death : Thou shalt publish it.-’^ These words (which in those happy 
days often drew tears from me, little as I was inclined to attach a serious mean- 
ing to them) make it now, in the opinion of my friends, a duty incumbent on 
me to introduce the posthumous works of my beloved husband, with a few 
prefatory lines from myself ; and although there may be a difference of opinion 
on this point, still I am sure there will be no mistake as to the feeling which 
has prompted me to overcome the timidity which makes any such appearance, 
even in a subordinate part, so difficult for a woman. 

It will be understood, as a matter of course, that I cannot have the most 
remote intention of considering myself as the real editress of a work which is 
far above the scope of my capacity : I only stand at its side as an affectionate 
companion on its entrance into the world. This position I may well claim, as 
a similar one was allowed me during its formation and progress. Those who 
are acquainted with our happy married life, and know how we shared every-- 
with each other— not only joy and sorrow, hut also every occupation> 
every interest of daily life — will understand that my beloved husband could not 
be occupied on a work of this kind without its being known to me. Therefore, 
no one can like me bear testimony to the zeal, to the love with which he 
laboured on it, to the hopes which he hound up with it, as well as the manner 
'md time of its elaboration. His richly gifted mind had from his early youth 



longed for ligtt and and varied as were his talents, still Be had chiefly 

directed his reflections to the science of war, to which the duties of his profes- 
sion called him, and which are of such importance for the Benefit of states. 
Scharnliorst was the first to lead him into the right road, and his subsequent 
appointment in 1810 as Instructor at the General War School, as well as the 
honour conferred on him at the same time, of giving military instruction to 
H.R.H. the Crown Prince, tended further to give his investigations and studies 
that direction, and to lead him to put down in writing whatever conclusions he 
arrived at. A paper with which he finished the instruction of H.E.H. the 
Crown Prince contains the germ of his subsequent works. But it was in the 
year 1816, at Coblentz, that he first devoted himself again to scientific labours 
and to collecting the fruits which his rich experience in those four eventful 
years had brought to maturity. He wrote down his views in the first place, in 
short essays, only loosely connected with each other. The following, without 
date, which has been found amongst his papers, seems to belong to those early 
days. 

In the principles here committed to paper, in my opinion, the chief 
things which compose strategy, as it is called, are touched upon. I looked 
upon them only as materials, and had just got to such a length towards the 
moulding them into a whole. 

These materials have been amassed without any regularly preconceived 
plan. My view was at first, without regard to system and strict connection, to 
put down the results of my reflections upon the most important points in quite 
brief, precise, compact |)i’opositions. The manner in which Montesquieu has 
treated his subject, floated before me in idea. I thought that concise, senten- 
tious chapters, v;hich I proposed at first to call grains, would attract the 
attention of the intelligent just as much by that which was to be developed from 
them, as by that wdiicli they contained in themselves. I had therefore before 
me in idea, intelligent readers already acquainted with the subject. But my 
nature, which always impels me to development and systematising, at last 
worked its way out also in this instance. For some time I was able to confine 
myself to extracting only the most important results from the essays, which, to 
attain clearness and conviction in my own mind, I wrote upon different subjects, 
to concentrating in that manner their spirit in a small compass ; but afterwards 
my peculiarity gained ascendency completely — I have developed what I could, 
and thus naturally have supposed a reader not yet acquainted with the subject. 

The more I advanced with the work, and the more I yielded to the spirit 
of investigation, so much the more I was also led to system; and thus, then, 
chapter after chapter has been inserted. 
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has willed it should be otherwise. On the 7th November, he returned m 
Breslau ; on the 16th he was no more ; and the packets sealed by himself were 
not opened until after his death. ^ ^ 

I he papers thus left are those now made public in the followino- vnbiTv, 
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NOTICE. 


For tlie eigMiL book — on Plan of a war^ that is, of tbe organisation of a 

whole war in general — several chapters are planned, but they are not at all to be 
regarded as real materials, they are merely a track, roughly cleared, as it were, 
through the mass, in order by that means to ascertain the points of most importance. 
They have answered this object, and I propose, on finishing the seventh book, to 
proceed at once to the working out of the eighth, where the two points of view 
above-mentioned wiU be chiefiy affirmed, by which everything will be simplified, 
and at the same time have a spirit breathed into it. I hope in this book to iron 
out many creases in the heads of strategists and statesmen, and at least to show 
the object of action, and the real point to be considered in war. 

Now, when I have brought my ideas clearly out by finishing this eighth book, 
and have properly established the leading features of war, it will be easier for me 
to carry the spirit of these ideas into the first six books, and to make these same 
features show themselves everywhere. Therefore I shall defer till then the re« 
vision of the first six books. 

Should the work be interrupted by my death, then what is found can only be 
called a mass of conceptions not brought into form ; but as these are open to end- 
less misconceptions, they will doubtless give rise to a number of crude criticisms: 
for, in these things, every one thinks, when he takes up his pen, that whatever 
comes into his head is worth saying and printing, and q^uite as incontrovertible as 
that twice two make four. If such an one would take the pains, as I have done, 
to think over the subject, for years, and to compare his ideas with military history, 
he would certainly be a little more guarded in his criticism. 

Still, notwithstanding this imperfect form, I believe that an impartial reader, 
thirsting for truth and conviction, will rightly appreciate in the first six books 
the fruits of several years’ reflection and a diligent study of war, and that, perhaps, 
he will find in them some leading ideas which may bring about a revolution in the 
theory of war. 

Berlin^ lOtli July , 1827. 


Besides this notice, amongst the papers left, was found the following un- 
finished memorandum, which appears of very recent date 

The manuscript on the conduct of the (jfvaudiQ Gubtts^ which will be found 
after my death, in its present state can only be regarded as a collection of 
materials fi'om which it is intended to construct a theory of war. With the greater 
pait I am not j^ et satisfied j and the sixth hook is tO’ he looked at as a mex^e essay : 
I should have completely remodelled it, and have tried a different line. 
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■ X ' NOTICE. 

morally, wliicli can in gGnoral only bo offoctod by a pursuit aftor tlio battlo is 
gained —that successes are always greatest at the point where the victory has been 
gained, that, therefore, the change from one line and object to another can only be 
regarded as a necessary evil— that a turning movement is only justified by a supe» 
riority of numbers generally or by the advantage of our lines of communication 
and retreat over those of the enemy— that flank positions are only justifiable on 
similar grounds— that every attack becomes weaker as it progresses. 
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tlie fire lies to tlie riglit of tMs side, aud of the rigM side (for we liave assumed that 
the house is situated to the left of the fire), therefore the right side is situated nearer 
to the fire than the left, and the right side of the house might catch fire if it was not 
protected before it came to the left which is protected. Consequently, something 
might he hurnt that is not protected, and that sooner than something else would he 
hum t, even if it was not |)rotected ; consequently we must let alone the latter, and 
protect the former. In order to impress the thing on one’s mind, we have only to 
note if the house is situated to the right of the fire, then it is the left side, and if the 
house is to the left it is the right side. 

In order not to frighten the intelligent reader hy such common places, and to 
make the little good that there is distasteful hy pouring water upon it, the Author 
has preferred to give in small ingots of fine metal his impressions and convictions, 
the result of many years reflection on war, of his intercourse with men of ability, 
and of much personal experience. Thus the seemingly weakly-hound-together 
chapters of this book have arisen, but it is hoped they will not be found wanting 
in logical connection. Perhaps soon a greater head may appear, and instead of 
these single grains, give the whole in a casting of pure metal without dross. 




BRIEF MMOIE OF GEKEEAL CLAESEWITZ. 

(BY TRANSLATOE.) 


The Atjthoe of the wk Eere translated, General Carl Yon Olansewitz, was born 
a Burg, near Magdeburg, in 1780, and entered the Prussian army as Falinen- 
junker, m 1792. - He served in the campaigns of 1793-94 on the Ehine 
after Tvhieh he seems to have devoted some time to the study of the scientific 
branches of his profession. In 1801, ho entered the Military School at Berlin as 
an officer, and remained there till 1803. During his residence there he attracted 
the notice of General Scharnhorst, then at the head of the establishment ; and 
the patronage of this distinguished officer may probably have had some in- 
fluence on his future career. At all events, w may gather from his writings 
that he ever afterwards continued to entertain a high esteem for Scharnhorst. 
In the campaign of 1806, he served as Aide-de-camp to Prince Augustus of 
Prussia ; and, being wounded and taken prisoner, he was sent into Prance until 
the close of that war. On his return, he was placed on General Scharnhorst’s 
Staff, and employed in the work then going on for the re-organisation of the 
army. He was also at this time selected as military instructor to the late King of 
Prussia, then Crown Prince. In 1812, Clausewitz, with several other PrusLn 
officers, having entered the Eussian service, his first appointment was as Aide- 
de-camp to Greneral Phul. Afterwards, while serving with 'Wittgenstein’s army 
he assisted in^ negotiating the famous convention with York. Of the part he 
took in that affair he has left an interesting account in his work on the “ Eussian 
Campaign.” It is there stated that, in order to bring the correspondence which 
had been carried on with York to a termination in one way or another, the 
Author^ was despatched to York’s head quarters with two letters, one was from 
General d’Auvray, the Chief of the Staff of Wittgenstein’s army, to General 
Diebitsch, showing the arrangements made to cut off York’s corps from Mac- 
donald^ (this was necessary in order to give York a plausible excuse for secedino- 
from the Prench) ; the other was an intercepted letter from Macdonald to the 
Duke of Bassano. With regard to the former of these, the Author says, “it 
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■would not liave iiad weiglit witli a man like York, but for a military jiivstifica- 
tion, if tke Prussian court should require one as against the Prench, it was 
imx^ortant.^^ 

The second letter was calculated at the least to call up in G-eneral York’s mind 
all the feelings of bitterness, which perhaps for some days past had been diminished 
by the consciotisness of his own behaviour towards the writer. 

As the Author entered G-eneral York’s chamber, the latter called out to him, 

^‘Keep off from me; I will have nothing more to do with you; your d d 

Cossacks have let a, letter of Macdonald’s pass through them, which brings me 
an order to march on Piktrepdhnen, in order there to effect our junction. All 
doubt is now at an end; your troops do not come up; you are too weak ; march 
I must, and I must excuse myself from all further negotiation, whicli may cost 
me my head.’’ The Author said that he would make no opposition to all this, 
but begged for a candle, as he had letters to show the General ; and, as the latter 
seemed still to hesitate, the Author added, “ Your Excellency will not surely place 
me in the embarrassment of departing without having executed my commission.” 
The General ordered candles, and called in Colonel Boeder, the chief of his staff, 
from the ante-chamber. The letters were read. After a pause of an instant, the 
General said, Clausewitz, you are a Prussian, do you believe that the letter 
of General d’Auvray is sincere, and that Wittgenstein’s troops will really be at 
the points he mentioned on the 31st? ” The Author replied, I pledge myself for 
the sincerity of this letter upon the knowledge I have of General d’Auvray 
and the other men of Wittgenstein’s head-quarters ; whether the dispositions 
he announces can he accomplished as he lays down I certainly cannot pledge 
myself; for your Excellency knows that in war we must often fall short of the line 
we have drawn for ourselves.” The General was silent for a few minutes of 
earnest reflection ; then held out his hand to the Author, and said, You have me, 
Tell General Diebitsch tha,t we must confer early to-morrow at the mill of 
Poscherim, and that I am now firmly determined to separate myself from the 
Prench and thmr cause.” The hour was fixed for 8 a.m. After this was settled, 
the General added, ^‘But I will not do the thing hy halves, I will get you Mas- 
senbach also.” He caUed in an officer who was of Massenbach’s cavalry, and , 
who had just left them. Much like Schiller’s Wallenstein, he asked, walking 
up and down the room the while, ‘‘What say your regiments?” The oflicer 
broke out with enthusiasm at the idea of a riddance from the French alliance, and 
said that every man of the troops in question felt the same. 

“ You young ones may talk ; but my older head is shaking on my shoulders,” 
replied the General.* 

^ Campaign in Russia in 1812 ; ” translated from tke German of General Von Clausewitz (by Lord 
Ellesmere). 
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After the close of the Eussian campaign Clausewitz remained in the service 
of that country, hut was attached as a Eussian staff ofiacer to Blueher’s head- 
quarters till the Ai-mistice in 1813. 

In 1814, he became Chief of the Staff of General Walmoden’s Eusso-German 
corps, which formed part of the army of the north under Bernadotte. His 
name is frequently mentioned with distinction in that campaign, particularly in 
connection with the affair of Goehrde. 

Clausewitz re-entered the Prussian service in 1815, and served as Chief of the 
staff to Thielman’s corps, which was engaged with Grouchy at Wavre, on the 18th of 

June. ■ . ■ ' 

After the Peace, he was employed in a command on the Ehine. In 1818, he 
became Major-General, and Director of the Military School at which he had been 

previously educated. 

In 1830, he was appointed Inspector of Artillery at Breslau, but soon after 
nominated Chief of the Staff to the Army of Observation, under Marshal Gneisenau 
on tlie PolisL. frontier. 

The latest notices of his life and services are probably to be found in the 
memoirs of General Brandt, who, from being on the staff of Gneisenau’s army, was 
brought into daily intercourse with Clausewitz in matters of duty, and also 
frequently met him at the table of Marshal Gneisenau, at Posen. 

Amongst other anecdotes. General Brandt relates that, upon one occasion, 
the conversation at the Marshal’s table turned upon a sermon preached by a 
priest, in which some great absurdities were introduced, and a discussion arose 
as to whether the Bishop should not be made responsible for what the priest had 

theologj' in general, when General Brandt, speaking 
of himself, says, “I expressed an opinion that theology is only to be regarded 
as an historical process, as a mownt in the gradual development of the human 
race. This brought upon me an attack from aU quarters, but more especially 
from Clausewitz,^ who ought to have been on my side, he having been an adherent 
and pupil of Eiesewetter’s, who had indoctrinated him in the philosophy of Kant, 
certainly diluted,— I might even say, in homoeopathic doses.” This anecdote is 
only interesting as the mention of Kiesewetter points to a circumstance in the life of 
Clausewitz that may have had an influence in forming those habits of thought which 
distinguish his writings. 

“The way,” says General Brandt, “in which General Clausewitz judged of things, 
drew conclusions from movements and marches, calculated the times of the marches, 
and the points where decisions would take place was extremely interesting. Pate 
has unfortunately denied him an oppoi-tunity of showing his talents in high com- 
mand, but I have a firm persuasion that as a strategist he would have greatly 
distinguished himself. As a leader on the field of battle, on the other hand, he 
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woiid not have been so mucb in bis right place, &om a Mitvde du 

conumndement" h-e wanted the a,Tt “ d enlever les troupes. pia,,ge™tz returned to 

After the Prussian Army of Observation was dissolved, Clausewitz to 

Breslau, and a few days after his arrival was seized 

he must have brought with him from the army on the Polish frontier. His de 

took place in November, 1831. w n ,i oC+o-n Tn'a .lontTi Imt 

His writings are contained in nine volumes, pubhshed after his death, but 
his fame rests most upon the three volumes forming his treatise on War. In 
the present attempt to render into English this portion of the works of Clausewitz 
thl translator is sensible of many deficiencies, but he hopes at aU events to succeed 
in making this celebrated treatise better known in England, bdieving, as he does, 
that so far as the work concerns the interests of this country, it has lost none of the 
importance it possessed at the time of its first publication. 


EERATA, 


t ■ VOL. 1. 

Page 13, line 4 from top of page, column 2, jfbr subordniate subordinate. 

„ 33, „ 1 1 from top, column 2, /or and Kiflemen or Rideinan. 

„ 44, ,, at top of page,/or Book 1. rea^? Book 

„ 45, ,v 22 from top, column 1, before administration and. 

,, 65, ,, 17 from top, column 1, /or possibilities. If -roa^^ possibilities ; it. 

„ 77, „ 7 from bottom, column 2, /or belief feeling. 

„ 89, 3 from bottomy column 1, 5r/bro circuitous ro«f? a. ^ ^ . 

• 109 5 from bottom, column 2, ct note as follows should Jiaoe been supplied m couHCctiou with this 

<■" ’ ’ pasMffc See Chaps, xiii. and xiv.. Boot m., and Chap, xxix., Booli VI.”— Tn. 

„ 133, „ 17 from bottom, column %for engage him in a sham fight read feign to give battle. 


VOL. II. 

Page 10, top line, column 2, om^ him. 

„ 12, line 4 from top, column 2, /or ban nw/ sj^elL 

„ 41, „ 18 from bottom, column 2, O'Wtif sooo?«r? and. ^ 

„ 102, „ 9 from bottom, column 2, /or milesis ro«^? miles is. 

„ 191, „ 2 from top, column 1, after Chapters insert Third Book. 

„ 191, „ 5 from top, column 2, that is the resultant should he within parentheses, 
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BOOK I.- ON THE NATUBE OF WAIi, 




CHAP TEE 1. 


WHAT IS WAR? 


1 . Introduetion. 

We propose to consider first the single 
elements of oxir subject, tlien eaeli branch 
or part, ^ and, last of all, the whole, in all 
its relations — therefore to advance from 
the simple to the complex. But it is ne- 
cessary for us to commence with a glance 
at the nature of the whole, because it is 
particularly necessary that in the con- 
sideration of any of the parts the whole 
should be kept constantly in view. 


2. Befinition. 

We shall not enter into any of the ab- 
struse definitions of war used by public- 
ists. We shall keep to the element of the 
thing itself, to a duel. War is nothino- 
but a duel on an extensive scale. If we 
would conceive as a unit the countless 
number of duels which make up a war 
we shall do so best by supposing to our- 
selves two wrestlers. Each strives by 
physical force to compel the other to sub- 
iiiit to his will: his first object is to 
throw his adversary, and thus to render 
him incapable of further resistance. 


War therefore is an act of molence to com- 
pel our opponent to fulfil our will. 

^ Violence arms itself with the inven- 
tions of Art and Science in order to con- 
tend against violence. Self-imposed 
restrictions, almost imperceptible and 
hai’dly worth mentioning, termed usages 
of International Law, accompany it 
without essentially impairing its power. 
Violence, that is to say physical force 
(for there is no moral force without 
the conception of states and law), 
is therefore the means / the compulsory 
submission of the enemy to our will is 
the ultimate ■ object. In order to attain 
this object fully, the enemy must be dis- 
armed ; and this is, correctly sjDeaking, 
the real aim of hostilities in theory. It 
takes^ the^ place of the final object, and 
puts it aside in a manner as somethin f>- 
not properly belonging to war. 

3. Utmost USB of force. 

Now, philanthropists may easily ima- 
gine there is a skilful method of disarm- 
ing and overcoming an enemy without 
causing great bloodshed, and that this is 
the proper tendency of tlie art of War. 
However plausible this may appear, still 
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it is an error wliieli must be extirpated ; 
for in sucli dangerous tilings as -war, tbe 
errors wMcb. proceed from a spirit of 
benevol ence are just the worst . As the 
use of physical power to the utmost ex- 
tent by no means excludes the 'co-opera- 
tion of the intelligence, it follows that he 
who uses force unsparingly, without re- 
ference to the quantity of bloodshed, 
must obtain a superiority if his adversary 
does not act likewise. By such means 
the former dictates the law to the latter, 
and both proceed to extremities, to which 
the only limitations are those imposed by 
the amount of counteracting force on each 
side. 

This is the way in which the matter 
must be viewed ; and it is to no purpose, 
and even acting against one’s own in- 
terest, to turn away from the considera- 
tion of the real nature of the affair, be- 
cause the coarseness of its elements 
excites repugnance. 

If the wars of civilised people are less 
cruel and destructive than those of 
savages, the difference arises from the 
social condition both of states in them- 
selves and in their relations to each 
other. Out of this social condition and 
its relations war arises, and by it war is 
subjected to conditions, is controlled and 
modified. But these things do not be- 
long to war itself; they are only given 
conditions ; and to introduce into the 
philosophy of war itself a principle of 
moderation would be an absurdity. 

The fight between men consists really 
of two different elements, the hostile 
feeling and the hostile mew. In our 
definition of war, we have chosen as 
its characteristic the latter of these 
elements, because it is the most general. 
It is impossible to conceive the pas- 
sion of hatred of the wildest descrip- 
tion, bordering on mere instinct, with- 
out combining with it the idea of a 
hostile intention. On the other hand, 
hostile intentions may often exist without 
being accompanied by any, or at all 


events, by any extreme hostility of feel- 
ing. Amongst >savages views emanating 
from the feelings, amongst civilised na- 
tions those emanating from the under- 
standing, have the predominance; but 
this difference is not inherent in a state 
of barbarism, and in a state of culture 
in themselves it arises from attendant 
circumstances, existing institutions, etc., 
and therefore is not to be found neces- 
sarily in all cases, although it prevails 
in the majority. In short, even the 
most civilised nations may burn with pas- 
sionate hatred of each other. 

We may see from this what a fallacy 
it would be to refer the wmr of a civilised 
nation entirely to an intelligent act on 
the part of the Government, and to ima- 
gine it as continually freeing itself more 
and more from all feeling of passion in 
snob a way that at last the physical 
masses of combatants would no longer 
be required ; in reality, their mere rela- 
tions would suffice— a kind of algebraic 
action. 

Theory was beginning to drift in this 
direction until the facts of the last war 
taught it better. If war is an act of 
force, it belongs necessarily also to the 
feelings. If it does not originate in the 
feelings, it re-acts more or less upon 
them, and this more or less depends not 
on the degree of civilisation, but upon 
the importance and duration of the inte- 
rests involved. 

Therefore, if we find civilised nations 
do not pnt their prisoners to death, do 
not devastate towns and countries, this 
is because their intelligence exercises 
greater influence on their mode of carry- 
ing on war, and has taught them more 
effectual means of applying force than 
these rude acts of mere instinct. The 
invention of gunpowder, the constant 
progress of improvements in the con- 
struction of firearms are sufficient proofs 
that the tendency to destroy the adver- 
sary which lies at the bottom of the 
conception of war, is in no way changed 
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or modified tfirough tlie progress of civi- 
lisation. 

We therefore repeat our proposition, 
that war is an act of violence, whieh in 
its application knows no bounds ; as one 
dictates the law to the other, there 
arises a sort of reciprocal action, which in 
Ae conception, must lead to an extreme. 
This IS the first reciprocal action, and the 
first extreme with which we meet {first 
reciprocal, action)^ 

4. — The aim is to disarm the enemy. 

^ We fiave already said tliat the aim of 
the action in war is to disarm the enemy, 
and we shall now show that this in theo- 
retical conception at least is necessary. 

If oiir opponent is to he made * to 
comply with our will, we must i^lace him 
in a situation which is more oppressive 
to him than the sacrifice which we 
demand; but the disadvantages of this 
position must naturally not be of a tran- 
sitory nature, at least in appearance, 
otherwise the enemy, instead of jdelding 
will hold out, in the prospect of a change 
for the better._ Every change in this 
position which is produced by a continu- 
ation of the war, should therefore be a 
^ange for the worse, at least, in idea 
The worst position in which a belligerent 
can be placed is that of being completely 
disarmed. If, therefore, the enemy is to 
be reduced to submission by an act of 
war, he must either be positively dis- 
aimed or placed in such a position that 
he IS threatened with it according to pro- 
bability. From this it follows that the 
disarming or overthrow of the enemy, 
whichever we call it, must always be the 
aim of warfare. How war is always the 
Bhoch of two hostile bodies in collision, 
not^ the^ action of a living power upon 
an inanimate mass, because an absolute 
state of endurance would not be mak- 
ing war ,* therefore what we have iust 
said as to the aim of action in war 
applies to both parties. Here then is 


another case of reciprocal action. As 
long as the enemy is not defeated, I 
h^e to apprehend that he may defeat 
, then I shall be no longer my own 
master lie will dictate the law to 
me as I did to hmn This is the second 
reciprocal action and leads to a second 
extreme {second reciprocal action). 


5.- 


- Utmost exertion of powers. 


If we desire to defeat the enemy, we 
must proportion oim efiForts to his powers 
01 resistance. This is expressed by the 
product of two factors which cannot be 
separated, namely, the sum, of amilalle 
means and the strength of the will. The 
sum of the available means may be 
estimated in a measure, as it depends 
(aipough not entirely) upon numbers; 
biri the strength of volition, is more 
clilncult to determine, and can only be 
estimated to a certain extent by the 
strength of the motives. Granted we 
have obtained in this way an approxi- 
mation to the strength of the power to 
be contended with, we can then take a 
review of our own means, and either 
increase them_ so as to obtain a prepon- 
derance, or in case we have not the 
resources to effect this, then do our best 
by increasing our means as far as pos- 
sible. But the adversary does the same ; 
perefore there _ is a new mutual en- 
hancement, which in pure conception, 
must create a fresh effort towards an 
extreme. This is the third ease of 
reciprocal action, and a third extreme with 
which we meet {third reeiproeal action). 

6 . — Modification in the reality. 

Thus reasoning in the abstract, the 
mind cannot stop_ short of an extreme, 
because it has to deal with an extreme, 
with a conflict of forces left to them- 
selves, and obeying no other but their 
own inner laws. If we should seek to 
deduce from the pure conception of war 
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an absolute j^oint for the aim wliieh we 
shall propose and for the means wbicli 
we ^ shall apj)ly, this constant reciprocal 
action would involve us in extremes, which 
would he nothing but a play of ideas pro- 
duced by an almost invisible train of logi- 
cal subtleties. If adhering closely to the 
absolute, we try to avoid all difficulties 
by a strobe of the pen, and insist with 
logical strictness that in every case the 
extreme must be the object, and the 
utmost effort must be exerted in that 
direction, such a strobe of the pen would 
he a mere paper law, not by any means 
adapted to the real world. 

Even supposing this extreme tension 
oi lorces was an absolute which could 
easily be ascertained, still we must admit 
that the human mind would hardly sub- 
niit itself to this bind of logical chimera. 
There would be in many cases an unne- 
cessary waste of power, which would be 
in opposition to other principles of state- 
craft ; an effort of will would be required 
disproportioned to tie proposed oTsjeet, 
and which therefore it would be impossible 
to realise, for the human will does not 
denve its impulse from logical subtleties. 

Eut everything tabes a different form 
when we pass from abstractions to reality. 
In the former everything must he sub- 
ject to optimism, and we must imagine 
the one side as well as the other, striving 
even attaining it. 
AVill this ever tabe place in reality? 
It will if 

1, War becomes a completely isolated 

act, which arises suddenly and is 
in no way connected with the 
J^^story of the states ; 

2, It it is limited to a single solution, 

or to several simultaneous solu- 
tions ; 

S, If it contains within itself the solu- 
tion perfect and eomx^lete, free 
from any reaction upon it, through 
a calculation beforehand of the 
political situation which will fol- 
low from it. 
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7. — War u never an uohtei act. 

With regard to the first point, neither 
of the two opponents is an abstract person 
to the ^other, not even as regards that 
factor in the sum of resistance, which 
does not depend on objective things, viz. 
the will. This will is not an entirely un- 
bnown quantity ; it indicates what it will 
be to-morrow by what it is to-day. War 
does not spring up quite suddenly, it 
does not spread to the full in a moment ; 
each of the two opponents can, therefore’ 
form an opinion of the other, in a great 
measure, from what he is and whS; he 
does ; instead of judging of him accord- 
ing to what he, strictly spealdng, should 
be or should do. But, now, man with 
his ineoniplete organisation is always be- 
low the line of absolute perfection, and 
thus these deficiencies, having an in- 
fluence on both sides, become a modi- 
fying principle. 

does not consist of a single instan- 
taneous How. 

The second point gives rise to the fol- 
lowing considerations : — 

If war ended in a single solution, or a 
nnmber of simultaneous ones, then natu- 
rally all the preparations for the same 
would have a tendency to the extreme, 
for an omission could not in any way be 
repaired; the utmost, then, that the 
world of reality could furnish as a guide 
for us would be the preparations of the 
enemy, as far as they are bnown to us ; 
all the rest would fall into the domain of 
the abstract. But if the result is made 
up from several successive acts, then 
naturally that which precedes with all its 
phases may be taken as a measure for 
that which will follow, and in this man- 
ner the world of reality here again takes 
the place of the abstract, and thus modi- 
fies the effort towards the extreme. 

Yet every war would necessarily re- 
solve itself into a single solution, or a 
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sum of simultaneous results, if all the 
means required for tlie struggle were 
raised at once, or could be at once raised ; 
for as one adverse result necessarily 
diminislies tke means, then if all the 
means bave been applied in tbe first, a 

second cannot properly be supposed. All 
liostile acts wbicii migbt follow would 
belong essentially to tlie first, and form 
in reality only its duration. 

But we baye already seen that even in 
tbe preparation for war tbe real world 
steps into tbe place of mere abstract 
conception-^a material standard into tbe 
place of tbe bypotbeses of an extreme ; 
that tberefore in that way botb parties, 
by tbe influence of tbe mutual reaction, 
remain below tbe line of extreme effort, 
and tberefore all forces are not at once 
brought forward. 

It lies also in tbe nature of tbese 
forces and tbeir application, that they 
cannot all be brought into activity at tbe 
same time. Tbese forces are the armies 
actually ^ on foot^ the country ^ with its 
superficial extent and its population, and 
the (dlies. 

In point of fact tbe country, with its 
superficial area and tbe population, be- 
sides being tbe source of all military 
force, constitutes in itself an integral 
part of tbe efficient quantities in war, 
pioviding either tbe theatre of war or 
exercising a considerable influence on 
the same. 

Now it is possible to bring all tbe move- 
able military forces of a country into 
operation at once, but not all fortresses, 
rivers, mountains, people, etc., in short 
not the whole country, unless it is so 
small that it may be completely embraced 
by the first act of tbe war. Further, the 
co-operation of allies does not depend on 
tbe will of the belligerents ; and from the 
nature of the political relations of states 
to each other, this co-operation is fre- 
quently not afforded until after tbe war 
lias commenced, or it may be increased 
to restore tbe balance of power. 


That this part of tbe means of resist- 
ance, which cannot at once be brought 
into activity, in many eases is a much 
greater part of tbe whole than might at 
first be supposed, and that it often re- 
power, seriously 
affected by tbe great force of the first 
decision, will be more fully shown here- 
after. Here it is sufficient to show that 
a complete concentration of all available 
means in a moment of time, is contradic- 
tory to tbe nature of war. 

Now this, in itself, furnishes no ground 
for relaxing our efforts to accumulate 
strength to gain the first result, because 
an unfavourable issue is always a disad- 
vantage to which no one would pur- 
posely expose himself, and also because 
tbe first decision, although not the only 
one, still will bave tbe more influence on 
subsequent events, the greater it is itselfi 

But tbe possibility of gaining a later 
result causes men to take refuge in that 
expectation owing to tbe repugnance, in 
mind, to making excessive 
efforts ; and therefore forces are not con- 
centrated and measures are not taken for 
the first decision with that energy which 
would otherwise be used. IVhateverone 
belligerent omits from weakness, becomes 
to the other a real objective ground for 
limiting bis own efforts, and thus again, 
through this reciprocal action, extreme 
tendencies are brought down to efforts on 
a limited scale. 


9 . — The remit in war is nemr absolute. 

Lastly, even th-e final decision of a 
whole war is not always to be regarded 
as absolute. Tbe conquered state often 
sees in it only a passing evil, which may 
be repaired in after times by means of 
political combinations. Hovv much this 
also must modify tbe degree of tension 
,Aud the vigour of tbe efforts made is evi- 
dent in itself. 
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prohililitm of real life tahe the 
flaoe of He conceptions of the extreme and 
the aholute. 

In this manner the -whole act of war is 
removed from under the rigorous law of 
forces exerted to the -atmost. If the ex- 
treme is no longer to he apprehended, and 
no longer to he sought for, it is left to the 
judgment to determine the limits for the 
efforts to he made in place of it ; and this 
can only he done on the data furnished 
hy the facts of the real world hy the Imvs 
of prolaUliii/, Once the belligerents are 
no longer mere conceptions hut individual 
states and governments, once the war is 
no longer an ideal, hut a definite sub- 
stantial procedure, then the reality will 
furnish the data to compute the unknown 
quantities which are required to he 
found. 

From the character, the measures, the 
situation of the adversary, and the rela- 
tions with which he is surrounded, each 
side will draw conclusions hy the law of 
probability as to the designs of the other, 
and act accordingly. 

ll,— The political ohject noiv reappears. 

Here, now, forces itself again into con- 
sideration a question which we had laid 
aside (see No. 2), that is, the political 
ohject of the war. The law of the extreme, 
the view to disarm the adversary, to over- 
throw him, has hitherto to a certain ex- 
tent usurped the place of this end or 
ohject. ^ Just as this law loses its force, 
the political ohject must again come for- 
ward. If the -v’-hole consideration is a 
calculation of probability based on defi- 
nite persons and relations, then the poll- 
tical ohject, being the original motive, 
must he an essential factor in the product. 
The smaller the sacrifice we demand from 
our opponent, the smaller it may he ex- 
pected will he the means of resistance 
which he will employ ; hut the smaller 
his are, the smaller wdll ours require to 
he. Further, the smaller our political 


object, the less value shall we set upon it, 
and the more easily shall we he induced 
to give it up altogether. 

Thus, therefore, the political ohject, as 
the original motive of the war, will he 
the standard for determining both the 
aim of the military force, and also the 
amount of effort to he made. This it 
cannot he in itself; hut it is so in 
relation to both the belligerent states, 
because w^e are concerned with rea- 
lities, not with mere abstractions. One 
and the 'same political ohject may pro- 
duce totally different effects upon dif- 
ferent people, or even upon the same 
people at different times ; we can, there- 
fore, only admit the political ohject as 
the measure, hy considering it in its effects 
upon those masses which it is to move, 
and consequently the nature of those 
masses also comes into consideration. It 
is easy to see that thus the result may he 
very different according as these masses 
are animated with a spirit which will in- 
fuse vigour into tlie action or otherwise. 
It is cjuite possible for such a state of 
feeling to exist between two states that 
a very trifling political motive for war 
may produce an effect quite dispropor- 
tionate, in fact, a perfect explosion. 

This applies to the efforts which the 
political object will call forth in the t\vo 
states, and to the aim which the military 
action shall prescribe for itself. At times 
it may itself he that aim, as for example 
the conquest of a province. At other 
times, the political ohject itself is not 
suitable for the aim of military action ; 
then such a one must he chosen as will 
he an equivalent for it, and stand in its 
place as regards the conclusion of peace. 
But, also, in this, due attention to the 
peculiar character of the states concerned 
is alwmys supposed. There are circum- 
stances in which the equivalent must he 
much greater than the political ohject in 
order to secure the latter. The political 
object will he so much the more the 
standard of aim and effort, and have more 
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influence in itself, tlie more tke masses 
are iiidiflerent, the less tliat any mutual 
feeling of hostility prevails in the two 
states from, other causes, and, therefore, 
there are cases where the political object 
almost alone will be decisive. 

If the aim of the military action is an 
equivalent for the political object, that 
action will in general diminish as the 
political object diminishes, and that in a 
greater degree the more the political 
object dominates; and so is explained 
how, without any contradiction in itself, 
there may he wars of all degrees of im- 
portance and energy, from a war of ex- 
termination, down to the mere use of an 
army of observation. This, however, leads 
to a question of another kind which we 
have hereafter to develop and answer. 

12,^ A suspension in the action of war 
unexplained hj miything said as yet. 

However insignificant the political 
claims mutually advanced, however weak 
the means put forth, however small the 
aim to which military action is directed, 
can this action be sns|)ended even for a 
moment ? This is a cpiestion which pene- 
trates deeply into the nature of the sub- 
ject. 

Every transaction requires for its ac- 
complishment a certain time which we 
call its duration. This may be longer or 
shorter, according as the person acting 
throws more or less despatch into his 
movements. 

About this more or less we shall not 
trouble ourselves here. Each person acts 
in his own fashion; but the slow person 


this, its length, then we must assume, at 
first sight at least, that any expenditure 
of time beyond this length, that is, every 
suspension of hostile action appears an 
absurdity ; with respect to this it must 
not be forgotten that we now speak not 
of the progress of one or other of the two 
opponents, but of the general progress of 
the whole action of the war. 

13 . — There is only one came which can sus- 

pend the action^ and this seems to he only 

possible on one side in any case. 

If two parties have armed themselves 
for strife, then a feeling of animosity 
must have nioved them to it ; as long now 
as they continue armed, that is do not 
come to terms of peace, this feeling must 
exist ; and it can only be brought to a 
standstill by either side by one single 
motive alone, which is, that he waits for a 
more favourable moment for action. Now at 
first sight it appears that this motive can 
never exist except on one side, because it, 
eo ipsoj must be prejudicial to the other. 
If the one has an interest in acting, then 
the other must have an interest in wait- 

ing- 

A complete equilibrium of forces can 
never produce a suspension of action, for 
during this suspension he who has the 
positive object (that is the assailant) must 
continue progressing; for if we should 
imagine an equilibrium in this way, that 
he who has the positive object, therefore 
the strongest motive, can at the same time 
only command the lesser means, so that 
the equation is made up by the product of 
the motive and the |)Ower, then we must 


does not protract the thing because he say, if no alteration in this condition 
wishes to spend more time about it, but of equilibrium is to be expected, tlie 
because, by his nature, he requires more two parties must make peace ; but if an 
time, and if he made more haste, would altez^ation is to be expected, then it can 
not do the thing so well. This time, only be favom-able to one side, and there- 
therefore, depends on subjective causes, fore the other has a manifest interest to 
and belongs to the length, so-called, of the act without delay. We see that the con- 
action. . ception of an equilibrium cannot explain 

If we allow now to every action in war a suspension of arms, but that it ends in 
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tlie question of the expectation of a more 
favourable moment. 

Let us suppose, therefore, that one of 
two states has a positive object, as, for 
instance, the conquest of one of the ene- 
my's pro^unees—which is to be utilised 
in the settlement of peace. After this 
conquest Ms political object is accom- 
plished, the necessity for action ceases, 
and for him a pause ensues. If the 
adversary is also contented with this solu- 
tion he will make peace, if not he must 
act. Now, if we suppose that in four 
weeks he will be in a better condition to 
act, then he has sufficient grounds for 
putting off the time of action. 

But from that moment the logical 
course for the enemy appears to be to act 
that he may not give the conquered party 
the dedredfmiQ, Of course, in this mode 
of reasoning a complete insight into the 
state of circumstances on both sides, is 
supposed. 

14. Thus a contmuQ/iice of action will ensue 
which will advance towards a climax. 

If this unbroken continuity of hostile 
operations really existed, the effect would 
be that everything would again be driven 
towards the extreme ; for irrespective of 
the effect of such incessant activity in 
inflaming the feelings and infusing into 
the whole a greater degree of passion, a 
gi;^eater elementary force, there would also 
lollow from this continuance of action, a 
stricter continuity, a closer connection 
between cause and effect, and thus every 
single action would become of more im- 
portance, and, consequently more replete 
With danger, 

^ l>ut we know that the course of action 
in war has seldom or never tMs unbroken 
continuity, and that there have been 
many wmrs in which action occupied by 
far the smallest portion of time employed 
the whole of the rest being consumed in 
inaction. It is impossible that tMs should 
be always an anomaly, and suspension of 
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action in war must be possible, that is no 
contradiction in itself. We now proceed 
to show this, and how it is. 

15.-- therefore, the principle of pola- 
ritij is brought into re^imiiion. 

As we have supposed the interests of 
one commander to be always antagonistic 
to those of the other, we have assumed a 
true polarity. We reserve a fuller expla- 
nation of this for another chapter, merely 
making the following observation on it 
at present. 

The principle of polarity is only valid 
when it can be conceived in one and the 
same^thing, where the positive and its 
opposite the negative, completely destroy 
each other. In a battle both sides strive 
to conquer; that is true polarity, for the 
victory of the one side destroys that of 
the other. ^ But when we speak of two 
different things, which have a common 
relation external to themselves, then it is 
not the things but their relations which 
have the polarity. 

15.^ Attach and defence are things differing 
%n hind and of unequal force. Polarity is, 
therefore, not applicable to them, ^ 

If there was only one form of war, to 
wit the attack of the enemy, therefore no 
defence ; or in other words, if the attack 
was distinguished^ from the defence 
merely by the positive motive, which the 
one has and the other has not, but the 
fight precisely one and the same : then 
in ^ this sort of fight every advantage 
gained on the one side would be a cor- 
responding disadvantage on the other, 
and true polarity would exist. 

But action in war is divided into two 
1 attack and defence, which, as we 
shall hereafter explain more particularly 
are very different and of unequal strength! 
Polarity, therefore, lies in that to which 
both bear a relation, in the decision, hut 
not in the attack or defence itself. 
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If tlie one commander wislies the soln- diction. The weaker the motives to 


tion pnt off, the other must wish to action are, the more will those motives 
hasten it ; but certainly only in the same be absorbed and neutralised by this dif- 
form of combat. If it is A’s interest not ference between attack and defence, the 
to attack his enemy at present but four more frequently, therefore, will action in 
weeks hence, then it is B’s interest to be warfare be stopped, as indeed experience 
attacked, not four weeks hence, but at teaches, 
the present moment. This is the direct 

antagonism of interests, but it by no is. — A second ground consists in the imper- 
means follows that it would be for B's feet hmwhdge of circumstances. 

interest to attack A at once. That is ^ ^ 

plainly something totally different. there is still another cause which 

may stop action in war, that is an incom- 

n.-The effect of Polarity ie often deatroyed of flio situation. Ea^ com- 

hj the BuperiorUy of the Defence mer only fuUy know kia own 

the Attach, md thm the suBpemion of Po^tion; that of his opponent can only 
action in war u explained. 

uncertain; he may, therefore, form a 
If the form of defence is stronger than wrong judgment with respect to it upon 
that of offence, as we shall hereafter data of this description, and, in conse- 
show, the question arises, Is the advan- quence of that error, he may suppose that 
tage of a deferred decision as great on the initiative is properly with his adver- 
the one side as the advantage of the sary when it is really with himself. This 
defensive form on the other? If it is want of perfect insight might certainly 
not, then it cannot by its counter- weight just as often occasion an untimely action 
overbalance the latter, and thus as untimely inaction, and so it would in 
influence the progress of the action itself no more contribute to delay than 
of the war. We see, therefore, that the to accelerate action in war. Still, it must 
impulsive force existing in the polarity always be regarded as one of the natural 
of interests may be lost in tbe difference causes which may bring action in war to a 
between the strength of the offensive and standstill without involving a contradic- 
defensive, and thereby become ineffec- tion. But if we reflect how much more we 
tual. are inclined and induced to estimate the 


If, therefore, that side for which the 
present is favourable is too weak to be 
able to dispense with the advantage of 
the defensive, he must put up with the 
unfavourable prospects which the future 
holds out ; for it may still be better to 
fight a defensive battle in the un^Dromis- 
ing future than to assume the offensive 
or make peace at present. Now, being 
convinced that the superiority of the 
defensive (rightly understood) is very 
great, and much greater than may ap- 
pear at first sight, we conceive that the 
greater iiuiiiher of those periods of in- 
action which occur in war are thus 
explained without involving any contra- 



power of our opponents too high than 
too low, because it lies in human nature 
to do so, we shall admit that our imper- 
fect insight into facts in general must 
contribute very much to stop action in 
war, and to modify the principle of 
action. 

The possibility of a standstill brings 
into the action of war a new modification, 
inasmuch as it dilutes that action with 
the element of Time, cheeks the influ- 
ence or sense of danger in its course, and 
increases the means of reinstating a lost 
balance of force. The greater the ten- 
sion of feelings from which the war 


springs, the greater, therefore, the energy 
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•with. wMeh it is earned on, so much the 
shorter will be the periods of inaction ; on 
the other hand, the weaker the principle of 
warlike activityj the longer will he these 
periods : for powerful niotiyes increase 
the force of the will, and this, as we 
know, is always a factor in the product 
of force. 

19. - — Frequent periods of imction in war re- 
move it further from the ah solute^ and mahe 
it still more a cahulation of prohahilities. 

But the slower the action proceeds in 
war, the more frequent and longer the 
periods of inaction, so much the more 
easily can an error he repaired ; there- 
fore so much the holder a general will he 
in his calculations, so much the more 
readily will he keep them below the line 
of absolute, and build everything u|)on 
prohahilities and conjecture. Thus, ac- 
cording as the course of the war is 
more or less slow, more or less time will 
he allowed for that which the nature of 
a concrete case particularly requires, cal- 
culation of probability based on given 
circumstances. 

20. — It therefore now only wants the ele- 
ment of chance to make of it a game^ and 
in that element it is least of all deficient. 

We see from the foregoing how much 
the objective nature of war makes it a 
calculation of probabilities ; now there 
is only one single element still wanting 
to make it a game, and that element it 
certainly is not without: it is chance. 
There is no human affair which stands 
so constantly and so generally in close 
connection with chance as war. But 
along with chance, the accidental, and 
along with it good luck, occupy a great 
place in war. 

21 . — As war is a gamie through its objective 
nature, so also is it through its suhjectwe, 

If we now take a look at the subjective 


nature of war, that is at those powers 
with which it is carried on, it will appear 
to us still more like a game. The ele- 
ment in which the operations of war are 
carried on is danger; but which of all 
the moral qualities is the first in danger ? 
Courage, Now certainly courage is quite 
compatible with prudent calculation, hut 
still they are things of quite a difierent 
kind, essentially different qualities of the 
mind ; on the other hand, daring reliance 
on good fortune, boldness, rashness, are 
only expressions of courage, and ah 
these propensities of the mind look for 
the fortuitous (or accidental), because it 
is their element. 

We see therefore how from the com- 
mencement, the absolute, the mathema- 
tical as it is called, no where finds any 
sure basis in the calculations in the art 
of war ; and that from the outset there is 
a play of possibilities, probabilities, good 
and bad luck, -which spreads about with 
all the coarse and fine threads of its 
web, and makes war of all branches of 
human activity the most like a game of 
cards. 

22 . — lloio this accords hesi tvHk the human 
mind in general. 

Although our intellect always feels 
itself urged towards clearness and cer- 
tainty, still our mind often feels itself 
attracted by uncertainty. Instead of 
threading its wmy with the understanding 
along the narrow path of philosophical 
investigations and logical conclusions, in 
order almost unconscious of itself, to 
arrive in spaces W'-here it feels itstdf a 
stranger, and where it seems to p)art 
from all well known objects, it prefers to 
remain with the imagination in the 
realms of chance and luck. Instead of 
living yonder on poor necessity, it revels 
here in the wealth of possibilities ; ani- 
mated thereby, courage then takes wfings 
to itself, and daring and danger make 
the element into w^hicii it launches 
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itself, as a fearless swimmer plunges into 
tlie stream. 

Shall theory leave it here, and move 
on, self satisfied with absolute conclusions 
and rules ? Then it is of no practical 
use. Theory must also take into account 
the human element ; it must accord a 
place to courage, to boldness, even to 
rashness. The art of war has to deal 
with living and with moral forces ; the 
consequence of which is that it can 
never attain the absolute and positive. 
There is therefore everywhere a mar- 
gin for the accidental; and just as 
much in the greatest things as in the 
smallest. As there is room for this acci- 
dental on the one hand, so on the other 
there must be courage and self-reliance 
in proportion to the room left. If these 
qualities are forthcoming in a high 
degree, the margin left may like- 
wise be great. Courage and self re- 
liance are therefore principles quite 
essential to war ; consequently theory 
must only set up such rules as allow 
ample scope for all degrees and varieties 
of these necessary and noblest of military 
virtues. In daring there may still be 
wisdom also, and prudence as rrell, only 
that they are estimated by a different 
standard of value. 

23. — War is always a serious means for a 

serious ohject. Its more particular defi- 
nition. 

Such is war ; such the commander 
who conducts it ; such the theory which 
rules it. But war is no pastime ; no mere 
passion for venturing and winning ; no 
wnrk of a free enthusiasm ; it is a serious 
means for a serious object. All that 
appearance which it wears from The 
varying hues of fortune, all that it 
assimilates into itself of the oscillations 
of passion, of courage, of imagination, 
of enthusiasm, are only particiffar pro- 
perties of this means. 

The war of a community— of whole 
nations and particularly of civilised 


nations — always starts from a political 
condition, and is called forth by a politi- 
cal motive. It is therefore a political act. 
Now if it was a perfect, unrestrained and 
absolute expression offeree, as we had to 
deduce it from its mere conception, then 
the moment it is called forth by policy it 
would step into the place of policy, and as 
something quite independent of it would 
set it aside, and only follow its own laws, 
just as a mine at the moment of explosion 
cannot be guided into any other direction 
than that which has been given to it by 
prepai’atory arrangements. This is how 
the thing has really been viewed hitherto, 
whenever a want of harmony between 
pohey and the conduct of a war has led 
to theoretical distinctions of the kind. 
But it is not so, and the idea is radically 
false. War in the real world, as we have 
already seen, is not an extreme thing which 
expends itself at one single discharge ; it 
is the operation of powers which do not 
develop themselves completely in the 
same manner and in the same measure, 
but which at one time ex 2 :)and sufficiently 
to overcome the resistance opposed by 
inertia or friction, while at another they 
are too weak to produce an effect ; it is 
therefore, in a certain measure, a pulsation 
of violent force more or less vehement, 
consequently making its discharges and 
exhausting its powers more or less 
quickly, in other words conducting more 
or less quickly to the aim, but always 
lasting long enough to admit of inffuence 
being exerted on it in its course, so as to 
give it this or that direction, in short to 
be subject to the will of a guiding intel- 
ligence. Now if we refect that war has 
its root in a political object, then 
naturally this original motive which 
called it into existence should also con- 
tinue the first and highest consideration 
in the conduct of it. Still the political 
object is no despotic lawgiver on that 
account ; it must accommodate itself to 
the nature of the means, and through 
that is often completely changed, but it 
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always remains that which has a prior 
right to consideration. Policy therefore 
is interwoven with the whole action of 
war, and. must exercise a continuous in- 
fluence upon it as far as the nature of 
the forces exploding in it will permit. 

a mere continuation of policy ly 
other means. 

We see, therefore, that war is not merely 
a political act, hut also a real political in- 
strument, a continuation of political com- 
merce, a carrying out of the same by 
other means. All beyond this which is 
strictly peculiar to war relates merely to 
the peculiar nature of the means which 
it uses. That the tendencies and views 
of policy shall not be incompatible with 
these means, the art of war in general 
and the commander in each particular 
case may demand, and this claim is truly 
not a trifling one. But however power- 
fully this may react on political views in 
particular cases, still it must always be 
regarded as only a modification of them ; 
for the poolitical view is the object, war is 
the means, and the means must always 
include the object in our conception. 

^5.—JDmrsity in the nature of wars. 

The greater and more powerful the 
motives of a war, the more it affects the 
whole existence of a people, the more 
violent the excitement w^hich precedes 
the war, by so much the nearer will the 
war approach to its abstract form, so 
much the more will it be directed to the 
destruction of the enemy, so much the 
nearer win the military and political ends 
coincide, so much the more purely mili- 
tary and less political the war appears to 
be; but the weaker the motives and the 
tensions, so much the less will the natural 
direction of the military element — ;that is, 
force — ^be coincident with the direction 
which the political element indicates ; so 
much the more must therefore the war 
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become diverted from its natural direc- 
tion, the political object diverge from 
the aim of an ideal war, and the war 
appear to become political. 

But that the reader may not form any 
false conceptions, we must here observe 
that, by this natural tendency of wmr, we 
only mean the philosophical, the strictly 
logical, and by no means the tendency of 
forces actually engaged in conflict, by 
which would be supx^osed to be included 
all the emotions and passions of the com- 
batants. No doubt in some cases these 
also might be excited to such a degree 
as to be with difliculty restrained and 
confi.ned to the political road ; but in most 
cases such a contradiction will not arise, 
because, by the existence of such strenu- 
ous exertions a great plan in harmony 
therewith would be implied. If the 
plan is directed only upon a small object, 
then the impulses of feeling amongst the 
masses will be also so weak, that these 
masses will require to he stimulated 
rather than repressed. 

26 . — They may all le regarded as political 
acts. 

Returning now to the main subject, 
although it is true that in one kind of 
war the political element seems almost to 
disappear, whilst in another kind it occu- 
pies a very prominent place, we may still 
affirm that the one is as political as the 
other ; for if we regard the state policy 
as the intelligence of the persoiiifled state, 
then amongst all the constellations in the 
political sky which it has to compute, 
those must be included which arise when 
the nature of its relations imposes the ne- 
cesmty of a great war. It is only if we 
understand by policy not a true apprecia- 
tion o f affairs in general, but the conven- 
tional conception of a cautious, subtle, 
also dishonest craftiness, averse from vio- 
lence, that the latter kind of war may 
belong more to policy than the first. 
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Influence, of this meta on the right 
understanding of militarg history, and on 
the foundations of theory. 

We see, tlierefore, in tlie first place, 
tliat Hnder all circumstances war is to be 
regarded not as an independent thing, 
but as a political instrument ; and it is 
only by taking this point of view that we 
can avoid finding ourselves in opposition 
to all military history. This is the only 
means of unlocking the great book and 
making it intelligible. Secondly, Just 
this view shows us how wars must differ 
in character according to the nature of 
the motives and circumstances from which 
they proceed. 

Now, the first, the grandest, and most 
decisive act of Judgment which the states- 
man and general exercises is rightly to 
understand in this respect the war in 
which he engages, not to take it for 
something, or to wish to make of it 
something which, by the nature of its 
relations, it is im|)Ossible for it to be. 
This is, therefore, the first, the most 
comprehensive of all strategical q^uestions. 
We shall enter into this more fully in 
treating of the plan of a wmr. 

For the present we content ourselves 
wdth having brought the subject up to 
this point, and having thereby fixed the 
chief point of view from which war and 
its theory are to be studied. 

28 . — Result for theory. 

War is, therefore, not only a true 
chameleon, because it changes its nature 
in some degree in each particular case, 
but it is also, as a whole, in relation to 
the predominant tendencies which are in 
it, a wonderful trinity, composed of the 
original violence of its elements, hatred 


and animosity, which may be looked 
upon as blind instinct ; of the play of 
probabilities and chance, which make it 
a free activity of the soul; and of the 
subordniate nature of a political instru- 
ment, by wFich it belongs purely to the 
reason. 

The first of these three phases con- 
cerns more the people ; the second more 
the general and his army ; the third more 
the Government. The passions which 
break forth in war must already have 
a latent existence in the peoples. The 
range which the display of courage and 
talents shall get in the realm of proba- 
bilities and of chance depends on the par- 
ticular characteristics of the general and 
his army ; but the political objects belong 
to the Government alone. 

These three tendencies, which appear 
like so many different lawgivers, are 
deeply rooted in the nature of the subject, 
and at the same time variable in degree, 
A theory which would leave any one of 
them out of account, or set up any arbi- 
trary relation between them, would im- 
mediately become involved in such a 
contradiction with the reality, that it 
might be regarded as destroyed at once 
by that alone. 

The problem is, therefore, that theory 
shall keep itself poised in a manner be- 
tween these three tendencies, as between 
three x^oints of attraction. 

The way in which alone this difficult 
problem can be solved we shall examine 
in the book on the “ Theory of War.” 
In every ease the conception of war, as 
here defined, will be the first ray of light 
which shows us the true foundation of 
theory, and which first separates the 
great masses, and allows us to distinguish 
them from one another. 
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CHAPTER IL 


EFD AND MEANS IN WAR. 


Hating in tlie foregoing chapter ascer- 
tained the complicated and variable 
nature of war, we shall now occupy onr- 
selves in examining into the influence 
wbieh this nature has upon the end and 
means in war. ; 

If we ask first of all for the aim upon 
which the whole war is to he directed, in 
order that it may be the right means for 
the attainment of the political object, we 
shall find that it is just as variable as 
are the political object and the particular 
circumstances of the war. 

If, in the next place, we keep once more 
to the pure conception of war, then we 
must say that its political object properly 
lies out of its province, for if war is an 
act of violenuG to compel the enemy to 
fulfil our will, then in every ease all de- 
pends on our overthrowing the enemy, 
that is, disarming him, and on that alone. 
This object, developed from abstract con- 
ceptions, but which is also the one aimed 
at in a great many cases in reality, we 
shall, in the first place, examine in this 
reality. 

In connection with the plan of a cam- 
paign we shall hereafter examine more 
closely into the meaning of disarming a 
nation, but here we must at once draw a 
distinction hetween three things, which 
as three general ohj ects comprise every- 
thing else within them. They are the 
military power ^ the country, and the will of 
the enemy. 

The military power must be destroyed, 
that is, reduced to such a state as not to 
he able to prosecnte the war. This is 
the sense in which we wish to be under- 
stood hereafter, whenever we use the 


expression ^ ^ destruction oi the enemy’s 
military power.” 

The country must be conquered, for out 
of the country a new military force may 
be formed. 

But if even both these things are done, 
still the war, that is, the hostile feeling 
and action of hostile agencies, cannot he 
considered as at an end as long as the 
will of the enemy is not subdued also ; 
that is, its Government and its allies 
forced into signing a peace, or the people 
into submission ; for whilst we are in full 
occupation of the countryr the war may 
break out afresh, either in the interior or 
through assistance given by allies. No 
doubt this may also take place after a 
peace, but that shows nothing more than 
that every war does not carry in itself 
the elements for a complete decision and 
final settlement. 

But even if this is the case, still with 
the conclusion of peace a number of 
sparks are always extinguished, which 
would have smouldered on quietly, and 
the excitement of the passions abates, 
because all those whose minds are dis- 
posed to peace, of which in all nations 
and under all circumstances,- there is 
always a great number, turn themselves 
away completely from the road to resist- 
ance. Whatever may take place subse- 
quently, we must always look upon the 
object as attained, and the business of 
war as ended, by a peace. 

As protection of the country is that one 
of these objects to which the military 
force is destined, therefore the natural 
order is that first of all this force should 
be destroyed j then tlie country subdued ; 
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and tlirongli tlie effect of tliese two re- 
sults, as well EkS the position we then hold, 
the enemy should he forced to make 
peace. Generally the destruction of the 
enemy’s force is done hy degrees, and in 
just the same measure the conquest of 
the country follows immediately. The 
two likewise usually react upon each 
other, because the loss of provinces occa- 
sions a diminution of military force. But 
tliis order is by no means necessary, and 
on that account it also does not always 
take place. The enemy’s army, before 
it is sensibly weakened, may retreat to 
the opposite side of the country, or even 
quite out of the country. In this case, 
therefore, the greater part or the whole 
of the country is conquered. 

But this object of war in the abstract, 
this final means of attaining the political 
object in which all others are combined, 
tlio dmnnmg the enemy ^ is by no means 
general in reality, is not a condition 
necessary to peace, and therefore can in 
no wise be set up in theory as a law. 
There are innumerable instances of 
treaties in which peace has been settled 
before either party could be looked upon 
as disarmed ; indeed, even before the 
balance had undergone any sensible 
alteration. Nay, further, if we look at 
the ease in the concrete, then we must 
say that in a whole class of cases the 
idea of a complete defeat of the enemy 
would be a mere imaginative flight, 
especially if the enemy is considerably 
superior. 

The reason why the object deduced 
from the conception of war is not adapted 
ill general to real war, lies in the differ- 
ence between the two, which is discussed 
in the preceding chapter. If it was as 
pure conception gives it, then a war be- 
tween two states of very unequal military 
strength would appear an absurdity; 
therefore would be impossible. At most, 
the inequality between the physical 
forces might be such that it could be 
balanced by the moral forces, ^ and that 


would not go far with our present social 
condition in Europe. Therefore, if we 
have seen wars take place between states 
of very unequal power, that has been the 
case because there is a wide difference 
between war in reality and its original 
conception. 

There are two considerations, which as 
motives, may practically take the place 
of inability to continue the contest. The 
first is the improbability, the second is 
the excessive price of success. 

According to what we have seen in fche 
foregoing chapter, war must always set 
itself free from the strict law of logical 
necessity, and seek aid from the calcula- 
tion of probabilities : and as this is so 
much the more the case, the more the 
war has a bias that way, from the cir- 
cumstances out of which it has arisen — 
the smaller its motives are and the ex- 
citement it has raised— so it is also con- 
ceivable how out of this calculation of 
probabilities even motives to peace may 
arise. War does not therefore always 
require to be fought out until one party 
is overthrown; and we may suppose that, 
when the motives and passions are 
slight, a weak probability wifi, suffice to 
move that side to which it is unfavourable 
to give way. Now, were the other side 
convinced of this beforehand, it is natural 
that he would strive for this probability 
only instead of first trying and making 
the detour of a total destruction of the 
enemy’s army. 

Still more general in its influence on 
the resolution to peace is the considera- 
tion of the expenditure of force already 
made, and further required. As war is no 
act of blind passion, but is dominated 
over by the political object, therefore 
the value of that object determines the 
measure of the sacrifices by which it is 
to be purchased. This will be the case, 
not only as regards extent, but also as 
regards duration. As soon, therefore, 
as the required outlay becomes so great 
that the political object is no longer 
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equal in value, tlie object must be given 
tip, and peace will be tbe result. 

We see, tberefore, that in wars where 
one cannot completely disarm the other, 
the motives to peace on both sides will 
rise dr fall on each side according to the 
probability of future success and the 
required outlay* If these motives were 
equally strong on both sides, they would 
meet in the centre of their political 
difference. Where they are strong on 
one side, they might be weak on 
the other. If their amount is only suffi- 
cient, peace will follow, but naturally to 
the advantage of that side which has the 
weakest motive for its conclusion. We 
purposely pass over here the difference 
which the posit-m and negative character 
of the political end must necessarily pro- 
duce practically ; for although that is, as 
we shall hereafter show, of the highest 
importance, still we are obliged to keep 
here to a more general point of view, be- 
cause the original’ political views in the 
course of the war change very much, 
and at last may become totally different, 
jmt hcause they are determined hy results 
and probable events. 

Now comes the question how to in- 
fluence the probability of success. In 
the first place, naturally by the same 
means which we use when the object is 
the subjugation of the enemy, by the des- 
truction of his military force and the 
conquest of his provinces ; but these two 
means are not exactly of the same import 
here as they would be in reference to that 
object. If we attack the enemy’s army, 
It is a very different thing whether we 
intend to follow up the first blow with a 
succession of others until the whole force 
is destroyed, or whether we mean to 
content ourselves with a victory to shake 
the enemy’s feeling of security, to con- 
vince him of our superiority, and to in- 
stil into him a feeling of apprehension 
about the future. If this is our object, 
we only go so far in the destruction of 
his forces as is sufficient. In like manner 
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the conquest of the enemy’s provinces is 
quite a different measure if the object is 
not the destruction of the enemy’s army. 
In the latter case, the destruction of the 
army is the real effectual action, and the 
taking of the provinces only a conse- 
quence of it ; to take them before the 
army had been defeated would always 
be looked upon only as a necessary evil. 
On the other hand, if our views are not 
directed upon the complete destruction 
of the enemy’s force, and if we are sure 
that the enemy does not seek but fears to 
bring matters to a bloody decision, the 
taking possession of a weak or defence- 
less province is an advantage in itself, 
and if this advantage is of sufficient im- 
portance to make the enemy apprehensive 
about the general result, then it may 
also he regarded as a shorter road to peace. 

Eut now we come upon a. peculiar 
means of influencing the probability of 
the result without destroying the enemy’s 
army, namely, upon the expeditions 
which have a direct connection with 
political views. If there are any enter- 
prises which are particularly likely to 
break up the enemy’s alliances or make 
them inoperative, to gain new alliances 
for ourselves, to raise political powers in 
our own favour, etc., etc., then it is easy to 
conceive how much these may increase 
the probability of success, and become a 
shorter way towards our aim than the 
routing of the enemy’s army. 

The second question is how to act 
upon the enemy’s expenditure in strength, 
that is, to raise the price of success. ^ 

The enemy’s outlay in strength lies In 
the wear and tear of his forces, conse- 
quently in the destruction of them on our 
part, and in the loss oi provinces, conse- 
quently the conquest of them by us. 

Here again, on account of the various 
significations of these means, so likewise 
it will be found that neither of them 
will be identical in its signification, in 
all cases if the objects are different. 
The smallness in general of this differ- 
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ence must not cause us perplexity, for in 
reality the weakest motives, the finest 
shades of dilference, often decide in 
favour of this or that method of apply- 
ing force. Our only business here is to 
sliow that certain conditions being sup- 
posed, the possibility of attaining the 
aim in dijfferent ways is no contradiction, 
absurdity, nor even error. 

Besides these two means there are three 
other peculiar ways of directly increasing 
the waste of the enemy’s force. The 
first is invasion, that is t/ie oempatmz of 
the enemfs territory, not with a view to 
keeping it, but in order to levy contribu- 
tions there, or to devastate it. The imme- 
diate object is here neither the conquest 
of the enem3^’s territory nor the defeat of 
his armed force, but merely to do him 
damage in a general way. The second way 
is to select for the object of our enter- 
prises those points at which we can do 
the enemy most harm. Nothing is easier 
to conceive than two different directions 
in w’hich our force may be employed, the 
first of which is to be preferred if our 
object is to defeat the enemy’s army, 
while the other is more advantageous if 
t^e defeat of the enemy is out of the ques- 
tion. According to the usual mode of 
speaking we should say that the first 
is more military, the other more politi- 
cal. But if we take our view from 
the highest point, both are equally mili- 
tar}", and neither the one nor the other 
can be eligible unless it suits the circum- 
stances of the case. The third, by far the 
most important, from the great number 
of cases which it embraces, is the iveary ing 
out the enemy. We choose this expres- 
sion not only to explain our meaning 
in few words but because it represents 
the thing exactly, and is not so figura- 
tive as may at first appear. The idea of 
wearying out in a struggle amounts in 
reality to a gradual exhaustion of the phy- 
sical powers and of the will produced through 
the long continuance of exertion. 

Now if we want to overcome the enemy 


by the duration of the contest we must 
content ourselves with as small objects 
as possible, for it is in the nature of the 
thing that a great end requires a greater 
expenditure of force than a small one j 
but the smallest object that we can pro- 
pose to ourselves is simple passive resis- 
tance, that is a combat without any 
positive view. In this way, therefore, our 
means attain their greatest relative value, 
and therefore the result is best secured. 
How far now can this negative mode of 
proceeding be carried? Plainly not to 
absolute passivity, for mere endurance 
would not be fighting: and the defen- 
sive is an activity by which so much of 
the enemy’s power must be destroyed, 
that he must give up his object. That 
alone is what we aim at in each single 
act, and therein consists the negative 
nature of our obj ect. 

No doubt this negative object in its sin- 
gle act is not so efiective as the positive 
object in the same direction would be, 
supposing it successful ; but there is this 
difference in its favour, that it succeeds 
more easily than the positive, and there- 
fore it holds out greater certainty of 
success ; what is wanting in the ejficacy 
of its single act, must be gained through 
time, that is, through the duration of the 
contest, and therefore this negative inten- 
tion, which constitutes the principle of the 
pure defensive, is also the natural means of 
overcoming the enemy by the duration of 
the combat, that is of wearing him out. 

Here lies the origin of that difference 
of Offensive and Defensive, the influence of 
which prevails over the whole province of 
war. We cannot at present pursue this 
subject further than to observe that from 
this negative intention are to be deduced 
all the advantages and all the stronger 
forms of combat which are on the side 
of the Defensive, and in which that philo- 
sophical-dynamic law which exists be- 
tween the greatness and the certainty of 
success is realised. We shall resume the 
consideration of all this hereafter. 
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If tken tlie negative purpose, that is 
the concentration of all the means into a 
state of pure resistance, affords a siipe* 
riority in the contest, and if this ad- 
vantage is sufficient to lalance •whatever 
superiority in numbers the adversary 
may have, then the mere dur^jhtion of the 
contest will suffice gradually to bring the 
loss of force on the part of the adversary 
to a point at which the political object 
can no longer be an equivalent, a point 
at which, therefore, he must give up the 
contest. We see then that this class of 
means, the wearying out of the enemy, 
includes the great number of cases in 
which the weaker resists the stronger. 

Frederick the Great during the Seven 
Tears’ War was never strong enough to 
overthrow the Austrian monarchy ; and if 
he had tried to do so after the fashion of 
Charles the Twelfth, he would inevitably 
have had to succumb himself. But 
after his skilful application of the system 
of husbanding his resoux'ces had shown 
the powers allied against him, through a 
seven years’ war, that the actual expen- 
diture of strength far exceeded what they 
had at ffrst anticipated, they made peace. 

We see then that there are many 
ways to the aim in war; that the com- 
plete subjugation of the enemy is not 
essential in every ease, that the destruc- 
tion of the enemy’s military force, the 
conquest of enemy’s provinces, the mere 
occupation of them, the mere invasion of 
them— enterprises which are aimed di- 
rectly at political objects — lastly a passive 
expectation of the enemy’s blow, are all 
means which, each in itself, may be used 
to force the enemy’s will just according 
as the peculiar eireumstanees of the ease 
lead us to expect more from the one or 
the other. We could still add to these a 
whole category of shorter methods of 
gaining the end, which might he called 
arguments ad Jiommem. What branch 
of human affairs is there in which these 
sparks of individual spirit have not 
made their appearance, flying over all 
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formal considerations ? And least of all 
can they fail to appear in war, where 
the personal character of the combatants 
plays such an important part, both in 
the cabinet and in the field. We limit 
ourselves to pointing this out, as it would 
be pedantry to attempt to reduce such 
influences into classes. Including these, 
we may say that the number of possible 
ways of reaching the aiin rises to infi- 
nity. 

To avoid under- estimating these dif- 
ferent short roads to the aim, either 
estimating them only as rare exceptions, 
or holding the difference which they 
cause in the conduct of war as insignifi- 
cant, we must bear in mind the diversity 
of political objects which may cause a 
war, — measure at a glance the distance 
which there is between a death struggle 
for political existence, and a war which a 
forced or tottering alliance makes a mat- 
ter of disagreeable duty. Between the two, 
gradations innumerable occur in reality. 
If we reject one of these gradations in 
theory, we might with equal right reject 
the whole, which would be tantamount 
to shutting the real world completely out 
of sight. 

These are the circumstances in general 
connected with the aim which we have to 
pursue in war ; let us now turn to the 
means. 

There is only one single means, it is the 
Fight, However diversified this may be 
in form, however widely it may differ 
from a rough vent of hatred and ani- 
mosity in a hand-to-hand encounter, what- 
ever number of things may introduce 
themselves which are not actual fighting, 
still it is al ways implied in the conception 
of war, that all the effects manifested 
have their roots in the combat. 

That this must also always be so in the 
greatest diversity and complication of the 
reality, is proved in a very simple man- 
ner. All that takes place in war takes 
place through armed forces, but where 
the forces of war, L <?., armed men are 
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applied, there the idea of fighting must 
of necessity he at the foundation. 

All, therefore, that relates to forces of 
^Yar-— all that is connected with their 
creation, maintenance, and application, 
belongs to military activity. 

Creation and maintenance are obviously 
only the means, whilst apj)lieation is the 
object. 

• war is not a contest of 

individual against individual, but an 
organised whole, consisting of manifold 
parts j in this great whole we may dis- 
tinguish units of two hinds, the one 
determined by the subject, the other by 
the object. In an army the mass of com- 
batants ranges itself always into an order 
01 new units, which again form members 
of a higher order. The combat of each of 
these meinhers forms, therefore, also a 
more or less distinct unit. Further, the 
motive of the fight; therefore its ohieet 
lorms its unit. 

^ Now to each of these units which we 
distinguish in the contest, we attach the 
name of combat. 

If the idea of combat lies at the foun*' 
dation of every application of armed 
power, then also the application of armed 
iorce in general, is nothing more than the 
determining and arranging a certain 
number of combat>s. 

Every activity in war, therefore, neces- 
sarily relates to the combat either directly 
soldier is levied, 
clothed, armed, exercised, he sleeps, eats, 
drinks and marches, all merely to fight at 
the right time and place. 

If, therefore, all the threads of military 
activity terminate in the combat, we shall 
grasp them all when we settle the order 
ot the combats. Only from this order and 
Its execution proceed the effects ; never 
airectly from the conditions preceding 
them. Now, in the combat all the action 
IS directed to the destruction of the enemy, 
or rather of Ms fighting powers, for this 
lies m the conception of combat. The 
destruction of tlie enemy’s fighting power 


is, therefore, always the means to attain 
the object of the combat. 

This object may likewise he the more 
destruction of the enemy’s armed force, 
but that is not by any means necessary, 
Md it may be something cxuite dififerent. 
Whenever, for instance, as we have 
shown, the defeat of the enemy is not 
the only means to attain the political 
object, whenever there are other objects 
which may be pursued, as the aim in a 
war, then it foUows of itself that such 
other objects may become the object of 
particular acts of warfare, a,nd, therefore, 
also the object of combats. 

But even those .combats which, as 
subordinate acts, are in the strict sense 
devoted to the destruction of the enemy’s 
fighting force, need not have that destruc- 
tion itself as their first object. 

If we think of the manifold parts of a 
great armed force, of the number of cir- 
cumstances which come into activity when 
it is employed, then it is clear that the 
combat of such a force must also req^uire a 
manifold organisation, a subordinating of 
parts and formation. There may and 
must naturally arise for particular parts 
a number of objects which are not them- 
selves the destruction of the enemy’s 
armed force, and which, while they cer- 
tainly contribute to increase that destruc- 
tion, do so^ only in an indirect manner. 
If a battalion is ordered to drive the 
enemy from a rising ground, or a bridge, 
&c., then properly the occupation of any 
such loeahty is the real object, the destruc- 
tion of the enemy’s armed force, which 
takes place, only the means or secondary 
matter. If the enemy can he driven away 
merely by a demonstration, the object is 
attained aU the same; hut this liill or 
hiidge is, in point of fact, only required 
as a means of increasing the gross amount 
of loss inflicted on the enemy’s armed 
force. If this i>s the case on the field of 
hattle, much more must it be so on the 
whole theatre of war, where not only one 
army is opposed to another, but one State, 
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one nation, one whole country to another. 
Here the number of possible relations^ 
and consequently possible combinations, 
is much greater, the diversity of measures 
increased, and by the gradation of objects 
each subordinate to another, the first 
means employed is further apart from 
the ultimate object. 

It is, therefore, for many reasons pos- 
sible that the object of a combat is not 
the destruction of the enemy’s force, that 
is, of the force opposed to us, but that 
this only appears as a means. But in all 
such cases it is no longer a question of 
complete destruction, for the combat is 
here nothing else but a measure of 
strength — ^has in itself no value except 
only that of the present result, that is, of 
its decision. 

But a measuring of strength may be 
efPected in cases where the opposing sides 
are very unequal by a mere comparative 
estimate. In such cases no fighting will 
take place, and the weaker wdU immedi- 
ately give way. 

If the object of a combat is not always 
the destruction of the enemy’s forces 
therein engaged — and if its obj ect can often 
be attained as well without the combat 
taking place at all, by merely making a 
resolve to fight, and by the circumstances 
to which that gives rise — then that ex- 
plains how a w'hole campaign may be 
carried on with great activity without the 
actual combat playing any notable part 
in it. 

That this may be so, military history 
proves by a hundred examples. How 
many of those cases had a bloodless deci- 
sion which can he justified, that is, with- 
out involving a eontradiction ; and whether 
some of the celebrities who rose out of 
them would stand criticism we shall 
leave undecided, for all we have to do 
with the matter is to show the possibility 
of such a course of events in war. 

We have only one means in war — ^the 
battle; but this means, by the infinite 
variety of ways in which it may be ap- 


plied, leads us into all the different ways 
w^hich the multiplicity of objects allows 
of, so that we seem to have gained 
nothing; but that is not the case, for 
from this unity of means proceeds a 
thread which assists the study of the 
subject, as it runs through the whole 
web of military activity, and holds it 
together. 

But we have considered the destruc- 
tion of the enemy’s force as one of the 
objects which may be |)ursued in wmr, 
and left undecided what importance 
should be given to it amongst other ob- 
jects. In certain cases it will depend on. 
circumstances, and as a general question 
we have left its value undetermined. We 
are once more brought back upon it, and 
we shall be able to get an insight into 
the value which must necessarily be ac- 
corded to it. 

The combat is the single activity in 
war ; in the combat the destruction of 
the enemy opposed to us is the means to 
the end ; it is so even when the combat 
does not actually take place, because in 
that ease there lies at the root of the de- 
cision the supposition at all events that 
this destruction is to be regarded as 
beyond doubt. It follows, therefore, 
that the destruction of the enemy’s 
military force is the foundation-stone 
of all action in war, the great sup- 
port of all combinations, which rest upon 
it like the arch on its abutments. All 
action, therefore, takes place on the suj)- 
position that if the solution by force of 
arms which lies at its foundation should 
be realised, it will be a favourable one. 
The decision by arms is, for all operations 
in war, great and small, what cash pay- 
ment is in bill transactions. However 
remote from each other these relations, 
however seldom the realisation may take 
place, still it can never entirely fail to 
occur. 

If the decision by arms lies at the foun- 
dation of all combinations, then it follows 
that the enemy can defeat each of them by 
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gaining a successful decision with arms, 
not jnerelj if it is that one on which our 
combination directly depends, but also 
by any other, if it is only important 
enough for every important decision by 
arms— that is, destruction of the enemy’s 
forces reacts upon all preceding it, be- 
cause, like a liquid element, they bring 
themselves to a level. 

Thus, the destruction of the enemy’s 
aimed force apjiears, therefore, always 
as the superior and more effectual means, 
to which all others must give way. 

But certainly it is only when there is 
a supposed equality in all other condi- 
tions that we can ascribe to the destruc- 
tion of the enemy’s armed force a greater 
efficacy. It would, therefore, be a great 
mistake to draw from it the conclusion 
that a blind dash must always gain the 
victory over skill and caution. An un- 
skilful attack would lead to the destruc- 
tion of our own and not of the enemy’s 
force, and therefore is not what is here 
meant. The superior efficacy belongs 
not to the means but to the end, and we 
are only comparing the effect of one 
realised aim with the other. 

If we speak of the destruction of the 
enemy’s armed force, we must expressly 
point out that nothing obliges us to con- 
fine this idea to the mere physical force j 
on the contrary, the moral is necessarily 
implied as well, because both in fact are 
interwoven with each other even in the 
most minute details, and, therefore, can- 
not be separated. But it is just in con- 
nection with the inevitable effect which 
has been referred to, of a great act of 
destruction (a great victory) upon all 
other decisions by arms, that this moral 
element is most flidd, if we may use that 
expression, and, therefore, distributes it- 
self the most easily through all the 
parts. 

Against the far superior worth which 
the destruction of the enemy’s armed 
lorce has over all other means, stands the 
expense and risk of this moans, and it is 


only to avoid these that any other means 
are taken. 

That this means must be costly stands 
to reason, for the waste of our own mili- 
tary forces must, ceteris paribus, always 
be greater the more our aim is directed 
upon the destruction of the enemy’s. 

But the danger of this means lies in 
this, that just the greater efficacy which 
we seek recoils on ourselves, and therefore 
has worse consequences in case we fail of 
success. 

Other methods are, therefore, less 
costly when they succeed, less dangerous 
when they fail ; but in this is neces- 
sarily lodged the condition that they are 
only opposed to similar ones, that is, 
that the enemy acts on the same prin- 
ciple ; for if the enemy should choose the 
way of a great decision by arms, our 
nieuns must on that account be changed against 
oiir zoill, in order to correspond with his. 
Then all depends on the issue of the act 
of destruction ; but of course it is evident 
that, ceteris paribus, in this act we 
must be at a disadvantage in uTl respects 
because our views and our means had 
been directed in part upon other objects, 
vhich is not the case with the enemy. 
Two different objects of which one is not 
part of the other exclude each other j 
and,^ therefore, a force which may be 
apxfficable for the one, may not serve for 
the other. If, therefore, one of two 
belligerents is determined to take the 
■way of the great decision by arms, 
then he has also a high probability 
o± success, as soon as lie is certain 
his opponent will not take that way, 
but follows a different object ,• and 
every one who sets before himself any 
such other aim only does so in a reason- 
able manner, provided he acts on the sup- 
position that his adversary has as little 
intention as he has of resorting to the 
great decision by arms. 

^ But what we have here said of another 
direction of views and forces relates only 
io positive objects, which we may 
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propose to ourselves in war besides tlie 
(iestruciioii of tlie enemy’s forjce, not by 
any means to tlio pure defensive^ wMeli 
may be adopted with a view thereby to 
exlianst the eiiemj^’s forces. In the pure 
defoiisi\'e, the positive object is wanting, 
andj therefore, while on the defensive, 
oiir forces cannot at the same time he 
directed on other objects; they can only 
Ijo employed to defeat the intentions of 
the enemy. 

We have now to consider the opposite 
of the destruction of the enemy’s armed 
force, tliat is to say, the preservation 
of our own. Tlioso two efforts always 
go together, as they mutually act and 
re- act on each other ; they are integral 
parts of one and the same view, and 
we have only to ascertain what efiect 
is produced wheu one or tlie other 
has the predominanee. The endeavour 
to destroy the enemy’s force has a 
positive object and leads to positive re- 
sults, of Avhich the final aim is the 
eoiicpiest of the enemy. The preser- 
vation of our own forces has a negative 
ohject, leads therefore to tlie defeat of 
the enemy’s intentions, that is to pure 
resistance, of which the final aim can be 
nothing more than to prolong the dura- 
tion of the contest, so that the enemy 
shall exhaust himself in it. 

The effort with a positive object calls 
into existence the act of destruction ; the 
oifort witli the negative ohject awaits it. 

How far this state of expectation should 
and may he carried we shall enter into 
more parti(,*iilarly in the theory of attack 
and defence, at the origin of which w^e 
again find ourselves. Here wo shall con- 
tent ourselves with saying that the await- 
ing must be no absolute endurance, and 
tliat in tlie action bound up with it the 
destriiciioTi of tlie enemy’s armed force en-' 
gagci] in tin's eoiiilict may bo the aim just 
as well as anytliing else. It would, there- 
fore, be a grent error in the fundamental 
idea to suppose that the consequence, of 
the negative course is that wo are pre- 
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eluded from choosing the destruction of 
the enemy’s military force as our object, 
and must prefer a bloodless solution. 
The advantage which the negative effort 
gives may certainly lead to that, but 
only at the risk of its not being the most 
advisable method, as that question is de- 
pendent on totally different conditions, 
resting not with ourselves but with our 
opponents. This other bloodless way 
cannot, therefore, he looked upon at 
all as the natural means of satisfying 
our great anxiety to spare our forces; 
on the contrary, when circumstances 
are not favourable to that way, it would 
be the means of completely ruining them, 
Yery many Generals have fallen into 
this error, and been ruined by it. The 
only necessary effect resulting from the 
superiority of the negative effort is the 
delay of the decision, so that the party 
acting takes refuge in that way, as it 
were, in the expectation of the decisive 
moment. The consequence of that is 
generally the postponement of the aetion as 
much as possible in time and also in space, 
in so far as space is in connection with 
it. If the moment has arrived in which 
this can no longer he done without 
ruinous disadvantage, then the advan- 
tage of the negative must be considered 
as exhausted, and then comes forward 
unchanged the effort for the destruction 
of the enemy’s force, which was kept 
back by a counterpoise, but never dis- 
carded* 

We have seen, therefore, in the fore- 
going reflections, that there are many 
ways to the aim, that is, to the attain- 
ment of the political object; but that the 
only means is the combat, and that con- 
sequently everything is subject to a 
supreme law : which is the decismi hp 
arms ; that where this is really demanded, 
by one, it is a redress which cannot he 
refused by the other ; tl>at, therefore, a 
belligerent who takes any other way 
must make sure that his opponent will 
not take this means of redress, or his 
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cause may be lost in tliat supreme court ; 
tiiat, tlierefore, in sliort, the destruction 
of tlie enemj^s armed force amongst all 
the objects whicli can be pursued in war 
appears always as tliat one wbicli over- 
rules all. 

Wliat may be acliieved by combina- 
tions of another kind in war we shall 
only learn in the sequel, and naturally 
only by degrees. We content ourselves 
here with acknowledging in general their 
possibility, as something pointing to the 
difierence between the reality and the con- 
ception, and to the influence of particular 
cireumstanees. But could not avoid 
showing at once that the hlood^/ solution of 
the or ISIS y the eifort for the destruction 
of the enemy’s force, is the firstborn son 
of war. If when political objects are un- 
important, motives weak, the excitement 
of forces small, a cautious commander 
tries in all kinds of ways, without great 
crises and bloody solutions, to twist him- 
self skilfully into a peace through the 
characteristic weaknesses of his enemy 
in the field and in the Cabinet, we have 


no right to find fault with him, if the 
premises on which he acts are well 
founded and justified by success; still 
we must require him to remember that 
he only travels on forbidden tracks, 
where the God of War may surprise 
Mm ; that he ought always to keep his 
eye on the enemy, in order that he may 
not have to defend himself with a dress 
rapier if the enemy takes up a sharp 
sword. 

The consequences of the nature of war, 
how end and means act in it, how in the 
modifications of reality it deviates some- 
times more sometimes less from its strict 
original conception, |)lays backwards and 
forwards, yet always remains under that 
strict conception as under a supreme 
law : aR this we must retain in idea, and 
bear constantly in mind in the considera- 
tion of each of the succeeding subjects, if 
we would rightly comprehend their true 
relations^ and proper importance, and not 
become involved incessantly in the most 
glaring contradictions with the reality, 
and at last with our own selves. 


CHAPTEE III. 


THE GENIUS EOE WAR. 


Eveey special calling in life, if it is to be 
followed with success, requires peculiar 
qualifications of understanding and soul. 
Where these are of a high order, and 
manifest themselves by extraordinary 
acMeyements the mind to which they be- 
long is termed genius. 

We know very well that this word is 
used in many signifiGations, which are 
very different both in extent and nature, 
and that with many of these significa- 
tions it is a very difficult task to define 
the essence of Genius ; but as we neither 
profess to be pliilosoplier nor gramma- 


rian, we must be aUowed to keep to 
the meaning usual in ordinary language, 
and to understand by ^ ^ genius ^ ^ a very 
high mental capacity for certain employ- 
We wish to stop for a moment over 
this faculty and dignity of the mind, in 
order^ to vindicate its title, and to 
explain more fuHy the meaning of the 
conception. But we shall not dwell on 
that (genius) which has obtained its title 
through a very great talent, at genius 
properly so-called, that is a conception 
which has no defined limits, and what 
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we liave to do is to bring under con- 
sideration every common tendency of tbe 
powers of tlie mind and son! towards tbe 
business of war, tlie whole of 'wh.ich com- 
mon tendencies we may look upon as 
the essence of militanj genius. We say 

common,” for just therein consists 
military genius, that it is not one single 
q^iiality bearing upon war, as, for in- 
stance, courage, while other qualities 
of mind and soul are wanting, .or 
have a direction which is unserviceable 
for war ; but that it is an harmonious asso- 
ciation of ^miGers, in which one or other 
may predominate, but node must be in 
opposition* 

If every combatant required to be more 
or less endowed with military genius, 
then our armies would be very weak ; for 
as it implies a peculiar bent of the in- 
telligent powers, therefore it can only 
rarely be found W'here the mental powers 
of a people are called into requisition, and 
trained in so many difierent ways. The 
fewer the employments followed by a 
nation, the more that of arms predomin- 
ates, so much the more prevalent mili- 
tary genius must also be found. But this 
merely applies to its prevalence, by no 
means to its degree, for that depends on 
the general state of intellectual culture in 
tlie country. If we look at a wild, war- 
like race, then we find a warlike spirit in 
individuals much more common than in a 
civilised people ; for in the former almost 
every warrior possesses' it; whilst in the 
civilised, whole masses are only carried 
away by it from necessity, never by incli- 
nation. But amongst uncivilised people 
wa.) never find a really great general, and 
very seldom -what wu can properly call a 
military genius, because that requires a 
development of the intelligent powers 
\^iii(h cannot be found in an uncivilised 
state. That a civilised people may also 
have a wmrlike tendency and development 
is a matter of course ; and tlio more this 
is general, the more froquently also wall 
military spirit be found in individuals 


in their armies. Now as this coincides in 
such case with the higher degree of 
civilisation, therefore from such nations 
have issued forth the most brilliant 
military exploits, as the Eomans and 
the French have exemplified. The 
greatest names in these and in all other 
nations that have been renowned in 
war, belong strictly to epochs of higher 
culture. 

From this we may infer how great a 
share the intelligent powers have in supe- 
rior military genius. We shall now look 
more closely into this point. 

War is the province of danger, and 
therefore courage above all things is the 
first quality of a warrior. 

Courage is of two kinds ; first, physical 
courage, or courage in presence of danger 
to the person : and next, moral cour- 
age, or courage before responsibility; 
whether it be before the judgment-seat 
of external authority, or of the inner 
power, the conscience. We only speak 
here of the first. 

Courage before danger to the person, 
again, is of two kinds. First, it may be 
indifference to danger, whether proceed- 
ing from the organism of the individual, 
contempt of death, or habit : in any of 
these cases it is to be regarded as a per- 
manent condition. 

Secondly, courage may proceed from 
positive motives ; such as personal pride, 
patriotism, enthusiasm of any kind. In 
this case courage is not so much a nor- 
mal condition as an impulse. 

We may conceive that the two kinds 
act differently. The first kind is more 
certain, because it has become a second 
nature, never forsakes the man : the 
second often leads him further. In tbe 
first there is more of firmness, in the 
second of boldness. The first leaves the 
judgment cooler, the second raises its 
power at times, but often bewilders it. 
The two combined make up the most 
perfect kind of courage. 

War is the province of physical exer- 
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tioii and suffering. In order not to be for immediate decision, and allow no 
completely overcome by tliem, a certain time to look about for fresh, data, 

strength of body and mind is required, often not enough, for mature considera- 

wliich, either natural or acquired, pro- tion. But it much, more often happens 
duces indifference to them. With these that the correction of one premise, and 
qualifications under the guidance of the knowledge of chance events which 
simply a sound understanding, a man is have arisen, are not quite sufficient 

at once a proper instrument for war; and to overthrow our plans completely, but 

these are the qualifications so generally only suffice to produce hesitation. Our 
to be met with amongst wild and half- knowledge of circumstances has in- 
civilised tribes. If we go further in the creased, but our uncertainty, instead of 
demands which war makes on its votaries, having diminished, has only increased, 
then we find the powers of the under- The reason of this is, that we do not gain 
standing predominating. War is the pro- all our experience at once, but by de- 
vince of uncertainty: three -fourths of grees ; so our determinations continue to 
those things upon wvhich action in war be assailed incessantly by fresh experi- 
must be calculated, are hidden more or ence ; and the mind, if we may use the 
less in the clouds of great uncertainty, expression, must always be under arms. 
Here, then, above all a fine and |)enetra- Now, if it is to get safely through this 
ting mind is called for, to grope out the perpetual conflict with the unexpected, 
truth by the tact of its judgment. two qualities are indispensable: in the first 

A common understanding may, at one jdace an understanding which, even in 
time, peihaps hit upon this truth by the midst of this intense obscurity, is 
accident : an extraordinary courage, at not without some traces of inner light, 
another time, may compensate for the which lead to the truth, and then the 
want of this tact : but in the majority of courage to follow this faint light. The 
cases the average result will always bring first is figuratively expressed by the 
to light the deficient understanding. Prench phrase d'oeil. The other 

War is the province of chance. In no is resolution. As the battle is the feature 
sphere of human activity is such a margin in war to which attention was originally 
to be left for this intruder, because none chiefly directed, and as time and space are 
is so much in constant contact with him important elements in it, and were more 
on all sides. He increases the uncer- particularly so when cavalry with their 
tainty of every circumstance, and de- rapid decisions were the chief arm, the 
ranges the course of events. idea of rapid and correct decision related 

From this uncertainty of all intelli- in the first instance to the estimation of 
gence and suppositions, this continual these two elements, and to denote the 
interposition of chance, the actor in war idea an expression was adopted which 
constantly finds things different to his actually only points to a correct judg- 
expeetations ; and this cannot fail to ment by eye. Many teachers of the art 
have an inlluence on his plans, or at ofwaralsothen gavethislimitedsignifi- 
least on the presumptions connected with cation as the definition of coup ceil, 
these plans. If this influence is so great But it is undeniable that all able de- 
as to render the pre-determined plan cisions formed in the moment of action 
completely nugatory, then, as a rule, a soon came to be understood by the ex- 
now one must be substituted iu its place ; pression, as for instance the hitting upon 
but at the moment the necessary data the right point of attack, etc. It is, 
are often wanting for this, because in therefore, not only the physical, hut more 
the course of action circumstances press frequently the mental eye which is meant 


in coup i^ceil Naturally, the expression, 
like file tiling, is always more in its place 
in the field of tactics : still, it must not 
be wanting in strategy, inasmuch as in 
it rapid &cisions . are often necessary. 
If we strip this conception of that which 
the expression has given it of the over 
figurative and restricted, then it amounts 
simply to the rapid discovery of a truth, 
whieli to the ordinary mind is either not 
visible at all or only becomes so after 
long examination and reflection, 

Eesolution is an act of courage in 
single instances, and if it becomes a cha- 
racteristic trait, it is a habit of the mind. 
But here we do not mean courage in 
face of bodily danger, but in face of 
responsibility, therefore to a certain 
extent against moral danger. This has 
been often called mwmge d'esgmt) on the 
ground that it springs from the under- 
standing; nevertheless, it is no act of 
the understanding on that account ; 
it is an act of feeling. Mere intelli- 
gence is still not courage, for we 
often see the cleverest people devoid of 
resolution. The mind must, therefore, 
first awaken the feeling of courage, and 
then be guided and supported by it, 
because in momentary emergencies the 
man is swayed more by his feelings than 
his thoughts. 

We have assigned to resolution the 
oifice of removing the torments of doubt, 
and the dangers of delay, when there are no 
sidfieient motives for guidance. Through 
the unscrupulous use of -language which 
is prevalent, this term is often applied to 
the more propensity to daring, to bravery, 
boldness, or temerity. But, ' when there 
are suffieihit motives in the man, let them 
be objective or subjective, true or false, 
we have no right to speak of his resolu- 
tion; for, when we do so, we put' our- 
selves ill his place, and we throw into the 
scale doubts which did not exist with Mm. 

Here, tliere is no (piestion of anytMng, 
but of strength and weakness. We are not 
pedantic enough to dispute with the, use- 


of language about this little misapplica^ 
tion, our observation is only intended to 
remove wrong objections. 

This resolution now, which overcomes 
the state of doubting, can only be caUed 
forth by the intellect and in fact by a 
peculiar tendency of the same. We 
maintain that the mere union of a su- 
perior understanding and the neces- 
sary feelings are not sufficient to make 
up resolution. There are persons who 
possess the keenest perception for the 
most difficult problems, who are also not 
fearful of responsibility, and yet in cases 
of difficulty cannot come to a resolution. 
Their coxmage and their sagacity operate 
independently of each other, do not give 
each other a hand, and on that account 
do not x^^ioduce resolution as a result. 
The forerunner of resolution is an act of 
the mind making evident the necessity 
of venturing, and thus influencing the 
will. This quite j)eculiar direction of the 
mind, which conquers every other fear in 
man by the fear of wavering or doubting, 
is what makes up resolution in strong 
minds : therefore, in our opinion, men 
wffio have little intelligence can never be 
resolute. They may act without hesita- 
tion under perplexing circumstances, but 
then they act without reflection. Now of 
course, when a man acts without reflec- 
tion he cannot be at variance with him- 
self by doubts, and such a mode of action 
may now and then lead to the right 'point; 
hut we say now as before, it is the average 
result which indicates the existence of 
military genius. Should our assertion 
appear extraordinary to any one, because 
he knows many a resolute hussar-officer 
who is no deep thinker, we must remind 
him that the question here is about a 
peculiar direction of the mind, and not 
about great thinking powers. 

We believe, therefore, that resolution 
is indebted to a special direction of the 
mind for its existence, a direction which 
belongs to a strong head, rather than to 
a brilliant one. In corroboration of 
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this genealogy of resolution we may add 
that there have been many instances of 
men who have shown the greatest reso- 
Intion ill an inferior ranh, and have lost 
it in a higher position. While on the 
one hand they are obliged to resolve, on 
the other they see the dangers of a 
wrong decision, and as they are sur- 
rounded whth things new to them, 
their understanding loses its original 
force, and they become only the more 
timid the more they become aware of the 
danger of the irresolution into which 
they have fallen, and the more they have 
formerly been in the habit of acting on 
the spur of the moment. 

From the coup d^mil and resolution, 
we are naturally led to speak of its 
kin<Ired cpiality, premice of mind^ which 
in a region of the unexpected like 
war must act a great part, for it is indeed 
nothing but a great conquest over the 
unexpected. As we admire presence 
of mind in a pithy answer to anything 
said unexpectedly, so we admire it in a 
ready expedient on sudden danger. 
Neither tlie answer nor the expedient 
need be in themselves extraordinary, if 
tliey only hit the jioint ; for that which as 
the result of mature reflection would be 
nothing nnusiial, therefore insignificant 
ill its impression on us, may as an instanta- 
neous act of the mind produce a pleasing 
impression. The expression ‘^presence 
of mind” certainly denotes very fitly the 
readiness and rapidity of the help ren- 
dered by the mind. 

Whether this noble quality of a man 
is^ to^ be ascribed more to the peculiarity 
of hi^s mind or to the equanimity of 
his feelings, depends on the nature of 
the ease, aitliougii neither of the two can 
be entirely wanting. A telling repartee 
bespeaks ratlier a ready wit, a ready ex- 
pedient on sudden danger implies more 
particularly a well-balanced mind. 

If ivo take a general view of the four 
elements composing the atmosphere in 
w^hich war moves, of danger ^ physical 


effortsyuncertauity, and chance^ it is easy to 
conceive that a great force of mind and 
understanding are requisite to be able to 
make way with safety and success amongst 
such opposing elements, a force which, 
according to the different modifications 
arising out of circumstances, we find 
termed by military writers and annalists 
as energy^ firmnessy stauncimessy strength of 
mind and character. All these manifes- 
tations of the heroic nature might be re- 
garded as one and the same power , of 
volition, modified according to circum- 
stances ; but nearly related as these 
things are to each other, still they are 
not one and the same, and it is desirable 
for us to distinguish here a little more 
closely at least the action of the powers 
of the soul in relation to them. 

In the first place, to make the concep- 
tion clear, it is essential to observe that 
the weight, burden, resistance, or what- 
ever it may be called, by which that force 
of the soul ill the general is brought to 
light, is only in a very small measure the 
enemy’s activity, the enemy’s resistance, 
the enemy’s action directly. The enemy’s 
activity only affects the general directly in 
the first place in relation to his person, 
without disturbing his action as com- 
mander. If the enemy, instead of two 
hours, resists for four, the commander 
instead of two hours is four hours in 
danger ; this is a quantity which plainly 
diminishes the higher the rank of the 
commander. What is it for one in the 
post of commander -in- chief ? It is 
nothing. 

Secondly, although the opposition offered 
by the enemy has a direct effect on the 
commander through the loss of means aris- 
ing from prolonged resistance, and the 
responsibility connected wdth that loss, 
and his force of will is first tested and 
called forth hy these anxious considera- 
tions ; still we maintain that this is not the 
heaviest burden by far which he has to 
bear, because he has only himself to settle 
with. All the other effects of the enemy ’ s 


resistance act directly upon tlie combat- 
ants Tinder bis commaiid, and tbrougb. 
them re- act upon Mm. 

As long as a troop full of good courage 
figbts mtb. 2:eal and spirit, it is seldom 
necessary for tbe chief to show great 
energy of purpose in the pursuit of Ms 
object. But, as soon as difficulties arise 
—and that must always happen when 
great results are at stake — ^then things 
no longer move on of themselves like a 
well-oiled machine, the machine itself 
then begins to offer resistance, and to 
overcome this, the commander must have 
a great force of will. By this resistance, 
must not exactly suppose disobedience 
and miiriiiiirs, although these are freq_uent 
enough with particular individuals ; it is 
the whole feeling of the dissolution 
of all physical and moral po’wer, it is 
the heart-rending sight of the bloody 
sacrifice svhich the commander has to 
contend with in himself, and then, in all 
others who directly or indirectly transfer 
to him their impressions, feelings, anxie- 
ties and desires. As the forces in one indi- 
vidual after another become pi'ostrated, 
and can no longer be excited and sup- 
ported by an effort of his own will, the 
whole inertia of the mass gradually rests 
its weight on the will of the commander : 
by the spark in his breast, by the light of 
his spirit, the spark of purposes, the light 
of hope must he kindled afresh in others : 
in so far only as he is equal to tiiis, he 
stands above the masses, and continues 
to he their master ; whenever that infiu- 
onee ceases and his own spirit is no longer 
strong enough to revive the spirit of all 
others, the masses drawing Mm down 
with them sink into the lower region of 
animal nature, which shrinks from danger 
and knows not shame. These are the 
weights which the courage and intelligent 
faculties of the military commander have 
to overcome, if ho is to make Ms name 
illustrious. They increase wuth the masses, 
and, therefore, if the forces in question 
are to continue equal to the burden, they 


must rise in proportion to the height of 
the station. 

Energy in action expresses the strength 
of the motive through vfhich the action 
is excited, let the motive have its origin 
in a conviction of the understanding, or 
in an impulse. But the latter can hardly 
ever he wanting where great force is to 
show itself. 

Of all the noble feelings which fill 
the human heart in the exciting tu- 
mult of battle, none, we must ad- 
mit, are so powerful and constant as 
the soul’s thirst for honour and renown, 
which the German language treats so 
unfairly, and tends to depreciate by 
the unworthy associations in the words 
Blirgek (greed of honour) and Ruhmsuolit 
(hankering after glory). No doubt it is 
just in war that the abuse of these proud 
aspirations of the soul must bring upon 
the human race the most shocking 
outrages; but by their origin, they 
are certainly to be counted amongst the 
noblest feelings wMich belong to human 
nature, and in war they are the vivifying 
principle which gives the enormous body 
a spirit. Although other feelings may be 
more general in their influence, and many 
of them-— such as love of country, fa- 
naticism, revenge, enthusiasm of every 
kind — may seem to stand higher, the 
thirst for honour and renown still re- 
mains indispensable. Those other feel- 
ings may rouse the great masses in 
general, and excite them more power- 
fully, but they do not give the leader 
a desire to will more than others, 
which is an essential requisite in his 
position, if he is to make himself dis- 
tinguished in it. They do not, like a 
thirst for honour, make the military act 
specially the property of the leader, which 
he strives to turn to the best aceoimt ; 
whei’e he ploughs with toil, sows with 
care, that he may reap plentifully. It is 
through these aspirations we have been 
speaking of in commanders, from the 
highest to the lowest, this sort of energy, 
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this spirit of emulation, these incentives, 
that the action of armies is chiefly ani- 
mated and made successful. And now 
as to that which specially concerns the 
head of all, we ash, Has there ever been 
a great eommander destitute of the love 
of honour, or is such a character even 
conceivable ? 

FirmneM denotes the resistance of the 
will in relation to the force of a single 
blow, staunclmess in relation to a con- 
tinuance of blows. Close as is the ana- 
logy between the two, and often as the 
one is^ used in place of the other, still 
there is a notable diJfference between 
tliem which cannot be mistaken, inas- 
much as firmness against a single power- 
ful impression may have its root in the 
mere strength of a feeling, but staunch- 
ness must be supported rather by the 
tinderstanding, for the greater the dura- 
tion of an action the more systematic 
deliberation is connected with it, and 
from this staunchness partly derives its 
power. 

If we now turn to strength of mind or 
soulf then the first question is. What are 
we to understand thereby ? 

^ Plainly it is not vehement expressions 
of feeling, nor easily excited passions, for 
that woidd be contrary to all the usage of 
language ; but the power of listening to 
reason in the midst of the most intense 
excitement, in the storm of the most vio- 
lent passions. Should this power depend 
on strength of understanding alone ? We 
doubt it. The fact that there are men 
of the greatest intellect who cannot com- 
mand themselvGs, certainly proves no- 
tlang to the contrary ; for we might say 
that it perhaps requires an understand- 
ing of a powerful rather than of a com- 
pieiiensive nature : but we believe we 
shall be nearer the truth if we assume 
that the power of submitting oneself to 
the eontrol of tho understanding, even 
in moments of the most violent excite- 
ment of the feelings, that power which 
wo call self-command, has its root in the 


heart itself. It is, in point of fact, 
another feeling, which, in strong minds 
balances the excited passions without 
destroying them ; and it is only through 
this equilibrium that the mastery of the 
understanding is secured. This counter- 
poise is nothing but a sense of the dig- 
nity of man, that noblest pride, that 
deeply-seated desire of the soul, always 
to act as a being endued with under- 
standing and reason. W^e may, there- 
fore, say that a strong mind is one which 
does not lose its balance even under the 
most violent excitement. 

If we cast a glance at the variety to he 
observed in the human character in 
resj^ect to feeling, we find, first, some 
people who have very little excitability, 
who are called p)hlegmatie or indolent. 

Secondly, some very excitable, but 
whose feelings still never overstep certain 
limits, and who are therefore known as 
men full of feeling, but sober-minded. 

Thirdly, those who are very easily 
roused, whose feelings blaze up quickly 
and violently like gunpowder, but do not 
last. 

Fourthly, and lastly, those who cannot 
be moved by slight causes, and who gene- 
rally are not to be roused suddenly, but 
only gi^adiially; but -whose feelings be- 
come very ]3owerful, and are much more 
lasting. These are men with strong 
passions, lying deep and latent. 

This difference of character lies, pro- 
bably, close on the confines of the phy- 
sical powers which move the human organ- 
ism, and^ belongs to that amphibious 
organisation which we call the nervous 
system, which appears to be partly mate- 
rial, partly spiritual. "With our weak 
philosophy, we shall not proceed further 
in this mysterious field. But it is im- 
portant for us to spend a moment over 
the effects which these difibrent natures 
have on action in war, and to see how far 
a great strength of mind is to be expected 
from them. 

Indolent men cannot easily he thrown 
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out of tlieir equanimity ; Tbut we cannot 
certainly say there is strength of ^ mind 
where there is a want of all manifesta- 
tion of power. At the same time it is 
not to he denied that such men have a 
certain peculiar aptitude for war, on ac- 
count of their constant equanimity. They 
often want the positive motive to action, 
impulse, and consequently activity, but 
they are not apt to throw things into 
disorder.,' , 

The peculiarity of the second class is, 
that they are easily excited to act on 
trifling grounds ; but in great matters 
they are easily overwhehned. Men of 
this hind show great activity in helping 
an unfortunate individual; but by the 
distress of a whole nation they are only 
inclined to despond, not roused to action. 

Such people are not deficient in either 
activity or equanimity in war : but they 
will never accomplish anything great 
unless a great intellectual force furnishes 
the motive, and it is very seldom that a 
strong, independent mind is combined 
with such a character. 

Excitable, inflammable feelings, are in 
themselves little suited for practical life, 
and therefore they are not very fit for 
war. They have certainly the advantage 
of strong impulses, but that cannot long 
sustain them. At the same time, if the 
excitability in such men takes the direc- 
tion of courage, or a sense of honour ; 
they may often be very useful in inferior 
positions in war, because the action in 
war over which commanders in inferior 
positions have control, is generally of 
shorter duration- Here one courageous 
resolution, one effervescence of the forces 
of the soul, will often suffice. A brave 
attack, a soul-stirring hurrah, is the work- 
of a few moments ; whilst a brave contest 
on the battle-field is the work of a day,, 
and a campaign the work of .a year. . . 

Owing to the rapid movement of their 
feelings, it is doubly difficult for men 
of this description to preserve the equi- 
librium of the mind; therefore they 


frequently lose head, and that is tlie 
worst phase in their nature, as respects 
the conduct of war. But it would he 
contrary to experience to niaiiitaiii that 
very excitable spirits can never preserve 
a steady equilibrium, that is, to say that 
they cannot do so even under the strongest 
excitement. Why should they not have 
the sentiment of self-respect, for, as a 
rule, they are men of a noble nature ? 
This feeling is seldom wanting in them, 
but it has not time to produce an effect. 
After an outburst they suffer most from a 
feeling of inward humiliation. If through 
education, self- observance, and experi- 
ence of life, they have learned, sooner or 
later, the means of being on their guard, 
so that at the moment of powerful excite- 
ment they are conscious, betimes, of the 
counteracting force within their own 
breasts, then even such men may have 
great strength of mind. 

Lastly, those who are difficult to move, 
but on that account susceptible of very 
deep feelings ; men who stand in the 
same relation to the preceding as red heat 
to a ffame are the best adapted by means 
of their Titanic strength to roll away the 
enormous masses, by which we may figu- 
ratively represent the difficulties which 
beset command in war. The effect of 
their feelings is like the movement of a 
great body, slower,. but more. irresistible. 

Although such men are not so likely to 
be suddenly surprised by their feelings 
and carried away, so as to be afterwards 
ashamed of themselves like the preceding, 
still it would he contrary to experience to 
believe that they can never lose their 
equanimity, or be overcome by blind pas- 
sion; on the contrary, this must always 
happen whenever the noble pride of 
self-control is wanting, or as often as it 
has not sufficient weight. We see exam- 
ples of this most frequently in men of 
noble minds belonging to savage nations, 
where the low degree of mental cultiva- 
tion favours always the dominance of the 
passions. But even amongst tho most 
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civilised classes in civilised states, life is 
Ml of esamples of this kind — of men 
carried away by the violence of their 
passions, like the poacher of old chained 
to the stag, in the forest. 

We, therefore, say once more a strong 
mind is not one that is merely suscep- 
tible of strong excitement, but one which 
can maintain its serenity under the most 
powerful excitement ; so that, in spite of 
the storm in the breast, the perception 
r and judgment can act with perfect free- 

dom, like the needle of the compass in 
the storm- tossed ship. 

By the term strength of character, or 
simply characterym denoted tenacity of 
conviction, let it be the result of our own 
or of others’ views, and whether they are 
principles, opinions, momentary inspira- 
tions, or any kind of emanations of the 
understanding ; but this kind of firmness 
certainly cannot manifest itself if the 
f views themselves are subject to frequent 
change. This frequent change need not 
be the consequence of external influences ; 
it may proceed from the continuous acti- 
vity of our own mind, in which case it 
indicates a characteristic unsteadiness of 
mind. Evidently we should not say of a 
man who changes his views every moment, 
however much the motives of change may 
originate with himself, that he has cha- 
racter. Only those men therefore can be 
» said to have this quality whose conviction 

is very constant, either because it is 
deeply rooted and clear in itself, little 
liable to alteration, or because, as in the 
case of indolent men, there is a want of 
mental activity, and therefore a want of 
motives to change ; or lastly, because an 
explicit act of the will, derived from an 
imperative maxim of the understanding, 
refuses any change of opinion up to a 
. certain .point. 

Now in war, owing to the many and 
powerful impressions to .which the mind 
IS exxmsed, and, in the uncertainty of all 
^ knowledge and of all science, more things 
% occur to distract a man from the road he 


has entered upon, to make him doubt 
himself and others, than in any other 
human activity. 

The harrowing sight of danger and 
suffering easily leads to the feelings gain- 
ing ascendancy over the conviction of the 
understanding ] and in the twilight which 
surrounds everything, a deep clear view 
is so difficult, that a change of opinion is 
more conceivable and more pardonable. 
It is, at all times, only conjecture or 
guesses at truth which we have to act 
upon. This is why differences of opin- 
ion are nowhere so great as in war, 
and the stream of impressions acting 
counter to one’s own convictions never 
ceases to flow. Even the greatest impas- 
sibility of mind is hardly proof against 
them, because the impressions are power- 
ful in their nature, and always act at the 
same time upon the feelings. 

When the discernment is clear and 
deep, none but general principles and 
views of action from a high standpoint 
can be the result ; and on these principles 
the opinion in each particular case im- 
mediately under consideration lies, as it 
were, at anchor. But to keep to these 
results of bygone reflection in opposi- 
tion to the stream of opinions and 
phenomena which the present brings 
with it is just the difficulty. Between 
the particular case and the principle 
there is often a -wide sxDace which can- 
not^ always be traversed on a visible 
chain of conclusions, and where a certain 
faith in self is necessary, and a certain 
amount of scepticism is serviceable. 
Here often nothing else will help us but 
an imperative maxim which, independent 
of reflection, at once controls it: that 
maxim is, in all doubtful eases to adhere 
to the first opinion, and not to give it up 
until a clear conviction forces us to do so. 
W© must firmly believe in the superior 
authority of well-tried maxims, and 
under the dazzling influence of momentary 
events not forget that their value is of 
an inferior stainj). By this preference 
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wMcli in doubtful cases we give to first con- 
victions, by adberence to tbe same our ac- 
tions acquire tliat stability and consistency 
wliicli make up wbat is called cbaracter. 

It is easy to see bow essential a well- 
balanced mind is to strength of character ; 
therefore, men of strong minds generally 
have a great deal of character. 

Force of character leads ns to a spurious 
variety of it— 

It is often very difEcult in concrete 
cases to say where the one ends and the 
other begins ; on the other hand, it does 
not seem difficult to determine the differ- 
ence in idea. 

Obstinacy is no fault of the under- 
standing ; we use the term as denoting a 
resistance against our better judgment, 
and it wouldhe inconsistent to charge that 
to the understanding, as the understand- 
ing is the power of judgment. Obstinacy 
is u fault of the feelings or heart. This 
inflexihility of will, this impatience of 
contradiction, have their origin only in 
a particular kind of egotism, which 
sets above every other pleasure that 
of governing both self and others by 
its own mind alone. AYe should call it 
a kind of vanity were it not decidedly 
something better. Yanity is satisfied 
with mere show, but obstinacy rests 
upon the enjoyment of the thing. 

AYe say therefore, force of character 
degenerates into obstinacy whenever the 
resistance to opposing judgment proceeds 
not from better convictions or a reliance 
upon a more trustworthy maxim, hut 
from a feeling of opposition. If this de- 
finition, as we have already admitted, is 
of little assistance practically, still it will 
pi*event obstinacy from being considered 
merely force of character intensified, 
whilst it is something essentially different 
--something which certainly lies close to 
it and is cognate to it, hut is at the same 
time so little an intensification of it that 
there are very obstinate men who, from 
want of understanding, have very little 
force of character. 


Having in these high attributes of a 
great military commander made ourselves 
acquainted with those qualities in which 
heart and head co-operate, we now come 
to a speciality of military activity which 
perhaps may he looked upon as the most 
•marked if it is not the most import- 
ant, and which only makes a demand 
on the power of the mind, without regard 
to the forces of feelings. It is the con- 
nection which exists between war and 
country or ground. 

This connection is, in the first place, a 
permanent condition of war, for it is im- 
possible to imagine our organised armies 
efiPecting any operation otherwise than in 
some given space ; it is, secondly, of the 
most decisive importance, because it modi- 
fies, at times completely alters, the action 
of all forces ; thirdly, while on the one 
hand it often concerns the most minute 
features of locality, on the other, it may 
apply to immense tracts of country. 

In this manner a great peculiarity is 
given to the efiPect of this connection 
of war with country and ground. If we 
think of other occupations of man which 
have a relation to these objects, on hor- 
'ticnlture, agriculture, on building houses 
and hydraulic works, on mining, on the 
chase, and forestry, they are all confined 
within very limited spaces which may he 
soon explored with sufficient exactness. 
But the commander in war must commit 
the business he has in hand to a corre- 
sponding space which his eye cannot sur- 
vey, which the keenest zeal cannot always 
explore, and with which, owing to the 
constant changes taking place, he can 
also seldom become properly acquainted. 
Certainly the enemy generally is in the 
same situation ; still, in the first place, 
the difficulty, although common to both, 
is not the less a difficulty, and he who by 
talent and practice overcomes it will 
have a great advantage on his side ; se- 
condly, this equality of the difficulty on 
both sides is merely an abstract supposi- 
tion which is rarely realised in the par- 
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ticular case^ as one of the two opponents 
(tlie defensive) usually knows muck more 
of tke locality tkan Ms adversary, 

Tkis very peculiar difficulty must be 
overcome by a natural mental gift of a 
special kind wkick is known by tke^ — 
too restricted — term of {Ortsinn) sense of 
locality. It is tke power of quickly form- 
ing a correct geometrical idea of any 
portion of country and consequently of 
being able to find one’s place in it exactly 
at any time. Tkis is plainly an act of 
tke imagination. Tke perception no 
doubt is formed partly by means of tke 
physical eye, partly by tke mind, wkick 
fills up wkat is wanting with ideas derived 
from knowledge and experience, and out 
of tke fragments visible to tke physical 
eye forms a whole ; but that this whole 
should present itself vividly to tke reason, 
should become a picture, a mentally 
drawn map, that tkis picture should be 
fixed, that the details sliould never again 
separate themselves — all that can only be 
effected by the mental faculty wkick we 
call imagination. If some great Poet or 
Painter should feel hurt that we require 
from his godde>ss suck an office ; if he 
shrugs his shoulders at tke notion that a 
sharp gamekeeper must necessarily excel 
in imagination, we readily grant that we 
only speak here of imagination in a limited 
sense, of its service in a really menial ca- 
pacity. But however slight tkis service, 
still it must be the work of that natural 
gift, for if that gift is wanting, it would 
be difficult to imagine things plainly in 
all tke completeness of tke visible. That 
a good memory is a great assistance 
we freely allow; but whether memory 
is to be considered as an independent 
faculty of tke mind in this case, or whether 
it is just that power of imagination which 
here fixes these things better on the 
memory,^ we leave undecided, as in many 
respects it seems difficult upon the whole 
to conceive these two mental powers aiiart 
from each other. 

That practice and mental acuteness 


have much to do with it, is not to be 
denied. Puysegur, the famous Quarter- 
master-General of the famous Luxem- 
burgh, used to say that he had very little 
confidence in himself in this respect at 
first, because if he had to fetch the Pa- 
role from a distance he always lost Ms 
way. 

^ It is natural that scope for the exer- 
cise of this talent should increase along 
with rank. If the Hussar and Eiflemen 
in command of a patrol, must know well 
all the highways and by-ways, and if for 
that a few marks, a few limited powers of 
observation are sufficient; so on the 
other hand the Chief of * an army must 
make himself familiar with the general 
geographical features of a Province and 
of a Country ; must always have vividly 
before Ms eyes the direction of the 
roads, rivers, and hills, without at the 
same time being able to dispense with 
the narrower “sense of locality’^ (Ort- 
sinn). No doubt information of various 
kinds as to objects in general, Maps, 
BookSy Memoirs, and for details the 
assistance of his Staff, are a great help 
to Mm ; but it is nevertheless certain 
that if he has himself a talent for form- 
ing an ideal picture of a country quickly 
and distinctly, it lends to bis action an 
easier and firmer step, saves him from a 
certain mental helplessness, and makes 
him less dependent on others. 

If this talent then is to be ascribed to 
imagination, it is also almost the only 
service which military activity requires 
from that erratic goddess whose influence 
is more hurtful than useful in other re- 
spects. 

^ We think we have now passed in re- 
view those manifestations of the powers 
of mind and soul which military activity 
requires from human nature. Everywhere 
Intellect appears as an essential co-Gpera- 
tive force ; and thus we can understand 
how the work of war, although so plain 
and simple in its effects, can never 
be conducted wdth distinguished success 
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by people without distinguislied powers 
of the uud'erstanding. ' 

When we have reached this view, then 
we need no longer look upon such a 
natural thing as the turning an enemy’s 
position, which has been done a thousand 
times, and a hundred other such like 
things, as the result of a great effort of 
genius. 

Oertainly one is accustomed to regard 
the plain- honest soldier, as the very 
opposite of the man of reflection, full of 
inventions and ideas, or of the brilliant 
spirit shining in the ornaments of refined 
education of every kind. This antithesis 
is also hy no means devoid of truth ; but 
it does not show that the efficiency of the 
soldier consists only in his courage, and 
that there is no particular energy and ca- 
pacity of the brain required in addition to 
make a man merely -what is called a true 
soldier. We must again repeat that 
there is nothing more common than to 
hear of men losing their energy on being 
raised to a higher position, to which they 
do not feel themselves equal ; but we must 
also remind our readers that we are 
speaking of pre-eminent services, of such 
as give renown in the branch of activity 
to which they belong. Each grade of 
command in War therefore forms its 
own stratum of requisite capacity of 
Eame and Honour. 

An immense vspace lies between a 
general, that is, one at the head of a 
whole war, or of a tlieatre of war, and 
his second in command, for the simple 
reason tliat the latter is in moro imme- 
diate subordination to a superior autho- 
rity and supervision, consequently is 
restricted to a more limited sphere of 
independent thought. This is why com- 
mon opinion sees no room for ilie exercise 
of high talent except in high places, and 
looks upon an ordinary capacity as suffi- 
cient for all beneath : this is why people 
are^ rather inelimKl to look upon a Sub- 
ordinate general grown grey in the ser- 
vice, and in whom constant discharge of 


routine duties has produced a decided 
poverty of mind as a man of failing in- 
telleGt; and, with all respect for his 
bravery, to laugh at Ms simplicity. It 
is not oxm object to gain for these brave 
men a better lot; that would contribute 
nothing to their efficiency, and little to 
their happiness ; we only wish to repre- 
sent things as they are, and to expose 
the error of believing that a mere bravo 
without intellect can make himself dis- 
tinguished ill war. 

As we consider distinguished talents 
requisite for those who are to attain 
distinction, even in inferior positions, it 
naturally follows that we think highly 
of those who fill with renown the place 
of second in command of an army ; and 
their seeming simplicity of character as 
compared with a polyhistor, with ready 
men of business, or with Councillors 
of State, must not lead us astray as to 
the superior nature of their intellec- 
tual activity. It happens, sometimes, 
that men import the fame gained in an 
inferior position into a higher one, with- 
out, in reality, deserving it in the new 
position : and then if they are not much 
employed,. and therefore not much exposed 
to the risk of showing their weak points, 
the judgment does not distinguish very 
exactly what degree of fame is really 
due to them ; and thus such men are 
often the occasion of too low an estimate 
being formed of the characteristics re- 
quired to shine in certain situations. 

For each station, from the lowest up- 
wards, to render distinguished services in 
war, there must he a particular genius. 
But the title of genius, history and tlio 
judgment of posterity only confer, in 
general, on those minds which have shone 
in the highest rank, that of commaiidors- 
in-chief. The reason is that here, in point 
of fact, the demand on the reasoning and 
intellectual powers generally is much 
greater. 

To conduct a whole war, or its great 
acts, which we call campaigns, to a sue- 
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eessful termination, there must be .an 
intimate knowledge of state policy in its 
higlier relations. The conduct of the 
wim, ^and the policy of the State,' here 
coincide; and the general becomes, at 
the same time, the statesman. 

We do not give Charles XII. the name 
of a great genius, because he could not 
make the power of his sword subservient 
to a higher judgment and philosophy— 
could not attain by it to a glorious ob- 
ject. We do not give that title to 
Henry lY., because he did not live long 
enougli to set at rest the relations of 
different States by his military activity, 
and to occupy Iff mself in that higher field 
where noble feelings and a chivalrous 
disposition have less to do in mastering 
the enemy than in overcoming internal 
dissension. 

^ In order that the reader iiiaj^ appre- 
ciate all that must be comprehended and 
judged of correctly at a glance by a 
general, we refer to the first chapter. 
^Ye say, the general becomes a states- 
man, but he must not cease to he the 
general. He takes into view all the 
relations of the State on the one hand ; 
on the other he must know exactly what 
lie can do with the means at his dis- 
posal. 

As the diversity and undefined limits of 
all the circumstances bring a great num- 
ber ot things into consideration in war, 
as the most of these things can only be 
estimated according to probability, there- 
fore if the chief of an army does not 
bring to hear npon all this a mind with 
an intuitive perception of the truth, a 
confusion of ideas and views must take 
place, in the midst of which the judgment 
wull become bewildered. In this sense 
iiuonaparte was right when he said that 
many of the qnestirms which come before 
a general for decision wvould make pro- 
blems fi)r a mathematical calculation, not 
im\TOrthy of the powuus of Newton or 
iliuier. 

Y hat is Iiere required from the higher 


powers of the mind is a sense of unity, and 
raised to such a compass as to 
give the mind an extraordinary faculty of 
vision, which, in its range, allays and sets 
aside a thousand dim notions which an 
ordinary understanding could only bring 
to light with great effort, and over which 
it would exhaust itself. But this higher 
activity of the mind, this glance of genius 
would still not become matter of history 
if the qualities of temperament and cha- 
racter of which we have treated did not 
give it their sujiport. 

Truth alone is biit a weak motive of 
action wffth men, and hence there is 
always a great difference between know- 
ing and willing, between science and art. 
The man receives the strongest impulse 
to action through the feeling's, and the 
most powerful succour, if we may use 
the expression, through those mixtures 
of heart and mind, w'hich we have made 
acquaintance wffth, as resolution, firm- 
ness, perseverance, and force of cha- 
racter. 

If, however, this elevated condition of 
heart and mind in the General did not 
manifest itself in the general effects re- 
sulting from it, and could only be accepted 
on trust and faith, then it would rarely 
become matter of history. 

All that becomes known of the course 
of events in war is usually very simple, 
has a great sameness in appearance ; im 
one on the mere relation of such events 
perceives the difficulties connected with 
them which had to he overcome. It is 
only now and again in the memoirs of 
Generals, or of those in their confidence, 
or by reason of some special historicai 
inquiry directed to a particular circum- 
stance that a portion of the many threads 
composing the whole web is brought to 
light. The reflections, mental doubts 
and conflicts which precede the execution 
of great acts are i^m-posely concealed be- 
cause they _aflfeot political interests, or 
the recollection of them is accidentally lost 
because they have been looked ujion as 
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m ere scaffolding wliicli had to be remoTed closest to military genius ? then a look at 
oil tlie completion of tbe building. the subject as well as at experience will 

If, now, in conclusion, without ventur- tell us that searching rather than inventive 
ing upon a closer definition of the higher minds, comprehensive minds rather than 
powers of the soul, we should admit a such as have a special bent, cool rather than 
distinction in the intelligent faculties fiery heads are those to which in time of 

themselves according to the common war we should prefer to trust the welfare 

ideas established by language, and ask of our brothers and children, the honour 
ourselves what kind of mind comes and the safety of our fatherland* 


CHAPTER IV. 


OF BANGER IN WAR. 


UsxTALLY before we have learnt what 
danger really is we form an idea of it 
which is rather attractive than repulsive. 
In the intoxication of enthusiasm, to fall 
upon the enemy at the charge— -who 
cares then about bullets and men falling ? 
The eyes shut for a moment, to throw 
oneself against cold death, uncertain 
whether we or another shall escape him, 
and all this close to the golden aim of 
victory, close to the rich fruit which am- 
bition tliirsts for — can this be difficult? 
It will not be difficult, and still less will 
it appear so. But such moments, which, 
however, are not the work of a single 
pulse-heat as is supposed, hut rather like 
doctors’ draughts, must be taken diluted 
and spoilt by mixture with time — such 
moments, we say, are' but few. 

Let us accompany the novice to the 
battle-field. As we approach, the thunder 
of tliG camion becoming plainer and 
plainer is soon followed by the howling of 
shot, which attracts the attention of the 
inexperienced. Bails begin to strike the 
ground close to us, before and behind. 
AVe hasten to the hill where stands the 
General and his numerous Staff. Here ^ 
the close striking of the cannon balls and 


the bursting of shells is so frequent that 
the seriousness of life makes itself visible 
through the youthful picture of imagina- 
tion. Suddenly some one known to us 
falls — a shell makes its way into the 
crowd and causes some involuntary move- 
ments ; we begin to feel that we are no 
longer perfectly at ease and collected, 
even the bravest is at least to some de- 
gree confused. Now, a step further into 
the battle wMch is raging before us like 
a scene in a theatre, we get to the nearest 
General of Division; here ball follows 
ball, and the noise of our own guns in- 
creases the confusion. From the General 
of Division to the Brigadier. He a man 
of acknowledged bravery, keeps carefully 
behind a rising ground, a house, or a 
tree— a sure sign of increasing danger. 
Grape rattles on the roofs of the houses 
and in the fields ; cannon balls howl 
over us, and plough the air in all direc- 
tions, and soon there is a frequent whist- 
ling of musket halls; a step fimther to- 
wards the troops, to that sturdy Infantry 
which for hours has maintained its firm- 
ness under this heavy fire; here the air 
is filled with the hissing of halls which 
announce their proximity by a short 
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sharp noise as they pass within an inch 
of the ear, the head, or the breast. 

To add to all this, compassion strikes 
the beating heart with pity, at the sight 
of the maimed and fallen. The young 
soldier cannot reach any of these different 
strata of danger, without feeling that the 
light of reason does not more here in the 
game medium, that it is not refracted in 
the same manner as in speculative con- 
templation. Indeed, he must be a very 
extraordinary man who, under these im- 
pressions for the first time, does not lose 
the power of making any instantaneous 
decisions. It is true that habit soon 
blunts such impressions ; in half-an-hour 
we begin to be more or less indifferent 
to all that is going on around us : but an 


ordinary character never attains to com- 
plete coolness, and the natural elasticity 
of mind ; and so we perceive that 
here, again, ordinary qualities will not 
sufilce; a thing which gains truth, the 
wider the sphere of activity which is to 
be filled. Enthusiastic, stoical, natural 
bravery, great ambition, or also long 
familiarity with danger, much of all this 
there must be if all the effects produced 
in this resistant medium are not to fall 
far short of that which, in the student’s 
chamber, may appear only the ordinary 
standard. 

Banger in war belongs to its friction ; 
a correct idea of it is necessary for truth 
of perception, and therefore it is brought 
under notice here. 
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CHAPTER V. 


OF BODILY EXEETIOJSf IN WAD. 


Ip no one was allowed to pass an opinion 
on the events of war, except at a moment 
when he is benumbed by frost, sinking 
from heat and thirst, or dying with hunger 
and fatigue, we should certainly have 
fewer judgments correct objectively; but 
they would be so subjectively, at least; 
that is, they would contain in themselves 
the^ exact relation between the person 
giving the judgment and the object. 
YYe can perceive this by observing how 
modestly subdued, even spiritless and 
desponding, is the opinion passed upon 
the results of untowai^d events, by those 
wlio have been eye-witnesses, but espe- 
cially if they have been parties concerned. 
Tills is, according to our view, a criterion 
of the influence which bodily fatigue 
exercises, and of the allowance to be 
made for it in matters of opinion. 


Amongst the many things in war for 
which no tariff can be fixed, bodily effort 
may be specially reckoned. Provided 
there is no waste, it is a co- efficient of 
all the forces, and no one can tell exactly 
to what extent it may be carried. But 
what is remarkable is, that just as only 
a strong arm enables the archer to stretch 
the bowstring to the utmost extent, so 
also in war it is only by means of a great 
directing spirit, that we can expect the 
forces will be stretched to the utmost. 
For it is one thing if an army, in conse- 
quence of great misfortunes, surrounded 
with danger, falls all to pieces like a wall 
that has been thrown down, and can only 
find^ safety in the utmost exertion of its 
bodily strength; it is another thing en- 
tirely when a victorious army, drawn on 
by proud feelings only, is conducted at 
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tlie will of its chief. The same eJGPort 
which, ill the one case, might at most 
excite oar pity, mast, in the other call 
forth our admiration, because it is much 
more difficult to sustain. 

By this comes to light for the inex- 
perienced eye, one of those things which 
put fetters in the dark, as it were, on the 
action of the mind, and wear out in secret 
the powers of the soul. 

Although here strictly, the question is 
only respecting the extreme effort re- 
quired by a commander from his army, 
by a leader from his followers, therefore 
of the spirit to demand it, of the art of 
getting it; still the personal physical 
exertion of generals and of the chief com- 
mander, must not he overlooked. Having 
brought the analysis of war conscien- 
tiously up to this point, we could not hut 
take account also of the weight of this 
small remaining residue. 

We have spoken here of bodily effort, 
cliiefly because, like danger, it belongs 
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to the fundamental causes of friction, 
and because its indefinite quantity makes 
it like an elastic body, the friction of 
which is well known to be difficult to 
calculate. 

To check the abuse of these con- 
siderations, of such a survey of things 
which aggravate the difficulties of* war, 
nature has given our judgment a guide 
in our sensibilities. Just as an indivi- 
dual cannot with advantage refer to his 
personal deficiencies if he is insulted and 
ill-treated, but may well do so if he has 
successfully repelled the affront, or has 
fully revenged it, so no Commander or 
army will lessen the impression of a dis- 
graceful defeat by depicting the danger, 
the distress, the exertions, things which 
would immensely enhance the glory of a 
victory. Thus, our feeling, which after 
all is only a higher kind of judgment, 
forbids us to do what seems an act of 
justice to which our judgment would he 
inclined. 


CHAPTER VI. 


IlNTOPvMATIOJJT IE WAR. 


By the word Inforniatioii,’’ we denote 
all the knowledge which we have of the 
enemy and his country; therefore, in 
faet, the ibimdatioii of all our ideas and 
aciioiis. Let us just consider tlie nature 
el* this fuiindatlou, its want of trustworthi- 
ness, its clinngvt'uliK'Ss, and wo shall soon 
fee i what a daiigerotis edidce w’ar is, how 
etisiiy it may iall to pieces and bury tis 
ill its ruins. For altliough it is a maxim 
in all books that \Ye should trust only 
certain information, that wm must he 
always stiBpithuis ; that is only a miser- 
able book-comfort, belonging to that de- 


scription of knowledge in wiiicli writers 
of systems and compendiums take refuge 
for want of anything better. 

Grreat part of the information obtained 
in wuir is contradictory, a still greater 
part is false, and by far the greatest part 
is of a doubtful character. Yvffiat is re- 
quired of an officer is a certain power of 
discrimination, which only knowledge of 
men and things and good judgment can 
give. The law of probability must bo 
his guide. This is not a trifling difficulty 
even in respect of the first plans, wdiich 
can ho formed in the chamber outside the 
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real spliere of wb,t ; but it is enormously 
increased wlien in the thick of war itself 
one report follows hard upon the heels of 
another- it is then fortunate if these 
reports in contradicting each other, show 
a certain balance of probability, and 
thus themselves call forth a scrutiny. 
It is much worse for the inexperienced 
when accident does not render him this 
service, but one report supports another, 
confirms it, magnifies it, finishes off the 
picture with fresh touches of colour, until 
necessity in urgent haste forces from us 
a resolution which will soon be discovered 
to be folly, all those reports having been 
lies, exaggerations, errors, «&c., &c. In 
a few words, most reports are false, and 
the timidity of men acts as a multiplier 
of lies and untruths. As a general rule 
every one is more inclined to lend cre- 
dence to the bad than the good. Every 
one is inclined to magnify the had in 
some measure, and although the alarms 
wliieh are thus propagated, like the waves 
of the sea, subside into themselves, 
still, li’ke them, without any apparent 
cause they rise again* Firm in reliance 
on his o\rn better convictions, the chief 
must stand like a rock against which the 
sea breaks its fury in vain. The rdle is 
not easy ; he who is not by nature of a 
buoyant disposition, or trained by expe- 
rience in war, and matured in judgment, 
may let it be his rule to do violence to 
his own natural conviction by inclining 


from the side of fear to that of hope ; 
only by that means will he be able to 
imeserve his balance. This difficulty 
of seeing things correctly, which is 
one of the greatest frictions in war makes 
things appear quite different to what was 
expected. The impression of the senses 
is stronger than the force of the ideas 
resulting from methodical reflection, and 
this goes so far that no important under- 
taking was ever yet carried out without 
the Commander having to subdue new 
doubts in himself at the time of com- 
mencing the execution of his work. Or- 
dinary men who follow the suggestions 
of others become, therefore, generally 
undecided on the spot ; they think that 
they have found circumstances diflerent 
to what they had expected, and this view 
gains strength by their again 3uelding 
to the suggestions of others. But even 
the man who has made his own plans 
when he comes to see things with his own 
Gj^es, will often think he has done wrong. 
Firm reliance on self must make him 
proof against the seeming pressure of 
the moment ; his first conviction will 
in the end prove true, when the fore- 
, ground scenery which fate has pushed on 
to the stage of war, with its accompani- 
ments of terrific objects is drawn aside, 
and the horizon extended. This is one of 
the great chasms which separate eonoejp-' 
t ion ivom eMouUon, 


CHAPTEE VII. 


FEICTIOhT m WAlh 


As long as we have no personal know- 
ledge ,,, of.'War, we cannot conceive 
where those difficulties lie of ■ which 
so much is said, and what that genius, 
and those extraordinary mental powers 


required in a general have really to do. 
Ail appears so simple, ail the requisite 
branches of ^ knowledge appear so plain, 
all the combinations so unimportant, that, 
in comparison with them, the easiest pro- 
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biem in liiglier matliematics impresses ns 
witli a certain scientific dignity. But if 
we liaTe seen war, all becomes intelli- 
gible ; and still, after all, it is extremely 
difficult to describe wbat it is wMcb 
brings about this cbange, to specify tbis 
invisible and completely efficient Factor, 
Every thing is very simple in war, but 
the simplest thing is difficult. These 
difficulties accumulate and produce a 
friction, which no man can imagine 
exactly who has not seen war. Suppose 
now a traveller, who, towards evening, 
expects to accomplish the two stages at 
the end of his day’s journey, four or five 
leagues, with post horses, on the high 
road — it is nothing. He arrives now at 
the last station but one, finds no horses, 
or very bad ones ; then a hilly country, 
bad roads ; it is a dark night, and he is 
glad when, after a great deal of trouble, 
he reaches the next station, and jfinds 
there some miserable accommodation. 
kSo in war, tlirough the influence of an 
infinity of petty circumstances, which 
cannot properly be described on paper, 
things disappoint us, and we fall short of 
the mark. A 2:)owerful iron will over- 
comes this friction, it crushes the obsta- 
des, but certainly the machine along 
witli them. We shall often meet with this 
result. Like an obelisk, towards which 
the principal streets of a place converge, 
the strong will of a proud spirit, stands 
prominent and commanding, in the mid- 
dle of the art of war. 

Friction is the only conception which, in 
a general way, corresponds to that which 
distinguishes real war from v'ar on paper. 
The military machine, the army and all 
belonging to it, is in fact simple ; and 
appears, on this account, easy to manage. 
But let us reflect that no part of it is in 
one piece, that it is composed entirely of 
individuals, each of which keeps up its 
own friction in all directions. Theoreti- 
cally all sounds very well; the commander 
of a battalioii is responsible for the execu- 
tion of the order given ; and as the 


battahon by its discipline is glued to- 
gether into one piece, and the chief must 
be a man of acknowledged zeal, the beam 
turns on an iron pin with little friction. 
But it is not so in reality, and all that is 
exaggerated and false in such a concep- 
tion manifests itself at once in war. The 
battalion always remains composed of a 
number of men, of whom, if chance so 
wills, the most insignificant is able to 
occasion delay, and even irregularity. 
The danger which war brings with it, 
the bodily exertions which it requires, 
augment this evil so much, that they may 
be regarded as the greatest causes of it. 

This enormous friction, which is not 
concentrated, as in mechanics, at a few 
points, is therefore everywhere brought 
into contact with chance, and thus facts 
take place upon which it was impossible 
to calculate, their chief origin being 
chance. As an instance of one such chance, 
take the weather. Here, the fog prevents 
the enemy from being discovered in time, 
a battery from firing at the right mo- 
ment, a report from reaching the general ; 
there, the rain prevents a battalion from 
arriving, another from reaching in right 
time, because, instead of three, it had to 
march perhaps eight hours ; the cavalry 
from charging effectively jbecause it is 
stuck fast in heavy ground. 

These are only a few incidents of detail 
by way of elucidation, that the reader 
may he able to follow the author, for 
whole volumes might be written on these 
difficulties. To avoid this, and still to 
give a clear conception of the host of 
small difficulties to be contended with in 
war, we might go on heaping up illustra- 
tions, if we were not afraid of being tire- 
some. But those who have already 
comprehended us will permit us to add 
a few more. 

Activity in war is movement in a re- 
sistant medium. Just as a man in water 
is unable to j)erform with ease and regu- 
larity the most natural and simplest 
movement, that of walking, so in war, 
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with ordinary powers, one cannot keep 
(iven tlio line of rnediocrity. This is the 
reason that the correct theorist is like 
a swiiioning master, who teaches on di-y 
land movements which are required in the 
water, which must appear grotesque and 
ludicrous to those who forget about the 
water. This is also why theorists, 
w?ho have never plunged in themselves, 
or who cannot deduce any generalities 
from their experience, are unpractical 
and even absurd, because they only 
teach what every one knows — how to 
walk. ■ 

Further, every war is rich in particular 
facts ; while, at the same time, each is an 
unexplored sea, full of rocks, w^hich the 
general may have a suspicion of, but 
which he has never seen with his eye, 
and round which, moreover, he must 
steer in the night. If a contrary wind 
also springs up, that is, if any great 
accidental event declares itself adverse to 
him, then the most consummate skill, 
presence of mind and energy, are re- 
quired; whilst to those who only look 
on from a distance, all seems to proceed 
with the utmost ease. The knowledge of 
this friction is a chief part of that so often 
talked of, exjierience in war, which is 
required in a good general. Certainly, 
he is not the best general in whose mind 
it assumes the greatest dimensions, who 
is the most overawed by it (this includes 
that class of over- anxious generals, of 
whom there are so many amongst the 
experienced) ; but a general must be 


aware of it that he may overcome it, 
where that is possible ,* and that he may 
not expect a degree of precision in results 
which is impossible on account of this 
very friction. Besides, it can never be 
learnt theoiatically ; and if it could, there 
would still be wanting that experience of 
judgment which is called tact, and which 
is always more necessary in a field full of 
innumerable small and diversified objects, 
than in great and decisive cases, when 
one’s own judgment may be aided by 
consultation with others. Just as the 
man of the world, through tact of judg- 
ment which has become habit, speaks, 
acts, and moves only as suits the occa- 
sion, so the officer, experienced in war, 
will always, in great and small mat- 
ters, at every pulsation of war as we may 
say, decide and determine suitably to the 
occasion. Through this experience and 
practice, the idea comes to his mind of it- 
self, that so and so will not suit. And thus 
he will not easily place himself in a posi- 
tion by which he is compromised, which, 
if it often occurs in war, shakes all the 
foundations of confidence, and becomes 
extremely dangerous. 

It is, therefore, this friction, or what is 
so termed here, which makes that which 
appears easy in war difS-Cult in reality. 
As we proceed, we shall often meet with 
this subject again, and it will hereafter 
become plain that, besides experience and 
a strong will, there are still many other 
rare qualities of the mind required to 
, make a man a consummate general. 


CHAPTER VIII, 


COIS^CLUBITO REMAKES, BOOK I. 

Those things which as elements meet to- terms danger, bodily effort (exertion), 
goilior in the atmosphere of war and information, and friction. In their im- 
iiiakeit u resistant medium for every ac- pedient effects they may therefor be 
inity, ve have designated under the comprehended again in the collective no- 
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tion of a general friction. Now is there, 
then, no kind of oil which is capable of 
diminishing this friction ? Only one, and 
that one is not always available at the 
will of the Gomniander or his army. It 
is the habitnation of an army to war. 

Habit gives strength to the body in 
great exertion, ^ to the mind in great 
danger, to the judgment against first im- 
pressions. By it a valuable cirenmspec- 
tion is generally gained throughout 
every rank, from the Hussar and Eifle- 
man, up to the General of Division, 
which facilitates the work of the chief 
Commander. 

As the human eye in a dark room di- 
lates its pupil draws in the little light 
that there is, partially distinguishes ob- 
jects by degrees, and at last knows them 
quite well, so it is in war with the expe- 
rienced soldier, whilst the novice is only 
met by pitch dark night. 

Habituation to war no General can 
give his army at once ; and the camps of 
manceiivre (peace exercises) furnish hut 
a weak substitute for it, weak in compari- 
son with real experience in war, but not 
weak in relation to other armies in which 
tlie training is limited to mere mechanical 
exercises of routine. So to regulate the 
exercises in peace time as to include 
some of these causes of friction, that 
the judgment, circumspection, even re- 
solution of the sei:)arate leaders may 
DO brought into exercise, is of much 
greater conse<iuence than those believe 
who do not know the thing by experience, 
it IS of immense importance that the 
soldier, high or low, whatever rank he 
has, should not have to encounter for the 
hrst time in war those things which. 
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when seen for the first time, set him in 
astonishment and perplexity; if he has 
only met with them one single time be 
fore, even by that he is half acquainted 
with them. This relates even to bodily 
fatigues. They should be practised less 
to accustom the body than the mind 
to them. In war the young soldier 
is very apt to regard unusual fatigues as 
the consequence of faults, mistakes, and 
embarrassment in the conduct of the 
whole, and to become distressed by that 
This would not happen if he had been 
prepared for that beforehand by exercises 
in peace. 

Another less comprehensive but still 
very important means of gaining habitua- 
tion to war in time of peace is to invite 
into the service officers of foreign armies, 
who have had experience in war, Peace 
seldom reigns over all Europe, and never 
in all quarters of the W'orld. A State 
which has been long at peace should, 
therefore, always seek to procure some 
officers who have done good service at 
the different scenes of warfare; or to 
send there some of its own, that they 
may get a lesson in war. 

However small tbe nninbor of oificers 
of this description may appear in propor- 
tion to the mass, still their influence is 
very sensibly felt. Their experience, the 
bent of their genius, the stamp of their 
character, influence their subordinates 
and comrades ; and besides that, if they 
cannot be placed in positions of superior 
command, they may always be regarded 
as men acquainted with the country, who 
may be questioned on many special occa- 
sions. 
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CHAPTER I. 


I 


BRANCHES OP THE ART OF WAR. 


War in its literal meaning is figliting, 
for iigiiting alone is tlie efficient prin- 
ciple in tlie manifold activity whicli, in a 
wide sense, is called war. But figliting 
is a trial of strength of the moral and 
physical forces by means of the latter. 
That the moral cannot he omitted is evi- 
dent of itself, for the condition of the 
mind has always the most decisive infiu- 
ence on the forces employed in war. 

The necessity of fighting very soon led 
men to special inventions to turn the ad- 
vantage in it in their own favour ,• in con- 
sequence of that the mode of fighting 
has undergone great alterations ; but in 
whatever way it is conducted its concep- 
tion remains unaltered, and fighting is 
that which constitutes war. 

The iiweiitions have been from the 
first weapons and equipments for the in- 
dividual eomhatants. These have to he 
provided, and the use of tbem learnt be- 
fore the war begins. They are made 
suitable to the nature of the fighting, 
consequently are ruled by it ; but plainly 
tlie activity engaged in these appliances 
is a difierent thing from the fight itself ; 
it is only tlie preparation for the combat, 
not the conduct of the .same. . That 
arming and equipping are not essential 
to the conception of fighting is plain, 


because mere wrestling is also fight- 
ing. 

Fighting has determined everything 
appertaining to arms and equipment, and 
these in turn modify the mode of fighting ; 
there is, therefore, a reciprocity of action 
between the two. 

Nevertheless, the fight itself remains 
still an entirely special activity, more 
jiarticularly because it moves in an en- 
tirely special element, namely, in the 
element of danger. 

If, then, there is anywhere a necessity 
for drawing a line between two different 
activities it is here ; and in order to see 
clearly the importance of this idea, we 
need only just to call to mind how often 
eminent personal fitness in one field has 
turned out nothing hut the most useless 
pedantry in the other. 

It is also noways difficult to separate 
in idea the one activity from the other, 
if we look at the combatant forces fully 
armed and equipped as a given means 
the profitable use of which requires 
nothing more than a knowledge of their 
general results. 

The art of war is, therefore, in its 
proper sense, the art of making use of the 
given means in fighting, and we cannot 
give it a better name than the Conduct of 
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War/^. On tlie otKer hand, in a wider 
sense certainly, all activities -which, have 
their existence on account of war, there- 
fore the whole creation of troops, that is 
levying them, arming, eq^uipping, and 
exercising them, belong to the art of 
war« 

To make a sound theory it is most es- 
sential to separate these two activities, 
for it is easy to see that if every art of 
war is to begin with the preparation of 
military forces, and to pre-suppose forces 
so organised as a primary condition for 
conducting war, that theory will only be 
applicable in the few cases to which the 
force available happens to be exactly 
suited. If, on the other hand, we wish 
to have a theory which shah, suit most 
eases, and will not be wholly useless in 
any case, it must be founded on those 
means which are in most general use, and 
in respect to these only on the actual re- 
sults springing from them. 

The conduct of war is, therefore, the 
formation and conduct of the fighting. 
If this fighting was a single act, there 
would be no necessity for any further 
subdivision j but the fight is composed of 
a greater or less number of single acts, 
complete in themselves, which we call 
combats, as we have shown in the first 
chapter of the first book, and which form 
new units. Trom this arises the totally 
different activities, that of ike formation 
and eo7iiiiot of these single combats in 
themselves, and the of them 

with one another, with a view to the 
ultimate object of the war. The first is 
called tactics, the other strategy. 

This division into tactics and strategy 
is now ill almost general use ; and every 
one knows tolerably well under which 
head to place any single fact, without 
knowing very distinctly the grounds on 
which the classification is founded. But 
when such^ divisions are blindly adhered 
to in practice, they must have some deep 
root, We have searched for tills root, and 
wo might say that it is just the usage of 


the majority which has brought us to it. 
On the other hand, we look upon the 
arbitrary, unnatural definitions of these 
conceptions sought to be established by 
some writers, as not in accordance with 
the general usage of the terms. 

According to our classification there- 
fore, tactics is the theory of the use of mili- 
tary forces in combat. Strategy is the theory 
of ihe me of combats for the object of the war. 

The way in which, the conception of 
a single or independent combat is more 
closely determined, the conditions to 
which this unit is attached, we shall only 
be able to explain clearly when we con- 
sider the combat; we must content our- 
selves for the present with saying that 
in relation to space, therefore in combats 
taking place at the same time, the unit 
reaches just as far as personal command 
reaches; but in regard to time, and 
therefore in relation to combats which 
follow each other in close succession it 
reaches to the moment when the crisis, 
which takes place in every combat, is en- 
tirely passed. 

That here doubtful cases may occur, 
cases, for instance, in which several com- 
bats may perhaps be regarded, also, as a 
single one, will not overthrow the ground 
of distinction we have adopted, for the 
same is the case with ail grounds of dis- 
tinction, of real things which are differ- 
entiated by a gradually diminishing 
scale. There may, therefore, certainly 
be acts of activity in war which, with- 
out any alteration in the point of -view, 
may just as well he counted strategic as 
tactical, for example, very extended posi- 
tions resembling a chain of posts, the 
preparations for the passage of a river at 
several points, &c. 

Our classification reaches and covers 
only the use of the military force. But 
no-w there are in war a number of activi- 
ties which are subservient to it, and 
still are quite different from it; some- 
times closely allied, sometimes less near 
in their affinity. All these activities 
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relate to the 7naintemnce of the military 
force, Tlie same as its creation and train- 
ing precedes its use, so its maintenance is 
always by its side, -a necessary condition. 
Blit strictly viewed, all activities thus 
connected witli it are always to be re- 
garded only as preparations for fighting, 
they are certainly nothing more than 
activities which are very] close to the 
action ; so that they run through the hos- 
tile act alternate in importance with the 
use of the forces. We have, therefore, a 
right to exclude them as well as the other 
prej)aratory activities from the art of war 
in its restricted sense, from the conduct 
of war properly so called ; and we are 
obliged to do so if we would comply with 
the first principle of all theory, the elimi- 
nation of all heterogeneous elements. 
Who would include in the real conduct 
of war the whole litany of subsistence 
administration, because it is admitted to 
stand in constant reciprocal action with 
the use of the troops, but is something 
essentially different from it ? 

We have said, in the third chapter of 
our first book, that as the fight or com- 
bat is the only directly effective activity, 
therefore the threads of all others, as 
they end in it, are included in it. By this 
we meant to say, that to all others an 
object was thereby appointed which, in ac- 
cordance with the laws peculiar to them- 
selves they must seek to attain. Here we 
must go a little closer into this subject. 

The subjects which constitute the acti- 
vities outside of the combat are of various 
kinds. 

The one part belongs, in one respect, 
to the combat itself, is identical with it; 
whilst it serves in another respect for the 
maintenance of the military force. The 
other part belongs purely to the subsis- 
tence, and has only, in consecjuence of the 
reciprocal action, a limited influence on 
the^ combats by its results. The subjects 
which, in one respect, belong to the 
fighting itself, are marches^ cani^s^ and 
fonmcnis^ for they suppose so many differ- 


ent situations of troops, and where troops 
are supposed, there the idea of the com- 
bat must always be present. 

The other subjects, which only belong 
to the maintenance, are sulsistence, care of 
the sicJc^ the supply and repair of arms and 
equipment, 

Marches are quite identical with the 
use of the troops. March in the comlaty 
generally called evolution, is certainly 
not properly the use of weapons ; but it 
is so completely and necessarily combined 
with it, that it forms an integral part of 
that which we call a combat. But the 
march outside the combat is nothing but 
the execution of a strategic measure. 
By the strategic plan is settled. When, 
ivhere, and loith what forces a battle is to 
be dehvered? — and to carry that into 
execution the march is the only means. 

The march outside of the combat is, 
therefore, an instrument of strategy, but 
not on that account exclusively a subj ect 
of strategy, for as the armed force which 
executes it constitutes a possible combat 
at any moment, therefore its execution 
stands also under tactical as well as 
strategic rules. If we prescribe to a 
column its route on a particular side of a 
river or of a branch of a mountain, then 
that is a strategic measure, for it contains 
the intention of fighting on that particu- 
lar side of the hiU or river in preference 
to the other, in case a combat should be 
necessary during the march. 

But if a column, instead of following 
the road through a valley, marches along 
the parallel ridge of heights, or, for the 
convenience of marching, divides itself 
into several columns, then these are 
tactical arrangements, for they relate to 
the manner in which we shall use the 
troops in the anticipated combat. 

The particular order of march is in 
constant relation with readiness for com- 
bat, is therefore tactical in its nature, for 
it is nothing more than the first or pre- 
liminary disposition for the battle which 
may possibly take jdace. 
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As tlie marcli is the instrument by 
wMcli strategy apportions its active ele- 
ments, the combats, but these last often 
only appear by their results and not in 
the details of their real course, it could not 
fail to happen that in theory the instru- 
ment has often been substituted for the 
efficient principle. Thus we hear of a deci- 
sive skilful march, allusion being thereby 
niade to those combat- combinations to 
which these marches led. This substitu- 
tion of ideas is too natural, and concise- 
ness of expression too desirable to call 
for alteration ; but still it is only a con- 
densed chain of ideas in regard to which 
we must never omit to hear in mind the 
full meaning, if we would avoid falling 
into error. 

We fall into an error of this descrip- 
tion if we attribute to strategical combi- 
nations a force independent of tactical 
results. Marches and manoeuvres are 
combined, the object attained, and at the 
same time not a word about combat from 
which the conclusion is drawn that there 
are means in war of conquering an enemy 
without hgliting. The prolific nafiire of 
this error we cannot show until here- 
after. 

But although a inarch can be regarded 
absolutely as an integral part of the com- 
bat, still there are in it certain relations 
which do not belong to the combat, and 
therefore are neither tactical nor strategic. 
To these belong all arrangements which 
concern only the accommodation of the 
troops, the construction of bridges, roads, 
&c. These are only conditions; under 
many circumstances they are in very 
close connection, and may almost identify 
themselves with the troops, as in building 
a bridge in x')rosencG of the enemy ; bul; 
ill themselves they are always extraneous 
activities, the theory of which does not 
form part of the theory of the conduct of 
war. 

Camps, by which we mean every dis- 
position of troops in concentrated, there- 
fore, in battle order, in contradistinction 


to cantonments or quarters, are a state 
of rest, therefore, of restoration ; but 
they are at the same time also the stra- 
tegic appointment of a battle on the spot 
chosen; and by the manner in which 
they are taken up they contain the fun- 
damental lines of the battle, a condition 
from which every defensive battle starts ; 
they are, therefore, essential parts of 
both strategy and tactics. 

Cantonments take the -pleLoe of camps 
for the better refreshment of the troops. 
They are, therefore, like camps, strategic 
subjects as regards position and extent; 
tactical subjects as regards internal orga- 
nisation, with a view to readiness to fight. 

The occupation of camps and canton- 
ments no doubt usually combines with 
the refreshment of the troojDS another 
object also, for example, the covering a 
district of country, the holding a posi- 
tion; but it can very well be only the 
first. We remind our readers that stra- 
tegy may follow a great diversity of 
objects, for everything which apj>ears an 
advantage may be the object of a com- 
bat, and the x>i"Bservation of the instru- 
ment with which war is made must 
necessarily very often become the object 
of its partial combinations. 

If, therefore, in such a ease strategy 
ministers only to the maintenance of tlio 
troox)s, ^ve are not on that account some- 
what out of the field of strategy, we are 
stiE engaged with the use of the mili- 
tary foi’ce, because every disjiosition of 
that force upon any point whatever of the 
theatre of war is such a use. 

But if the maintenance of the troops 
in camp or quarters calls forth activities, 
which are no employment of the armed 
force, such as the construction of huts, 
jiitching of tents, subsistence and sanitary 
services in camp)S or quarters, then such 
belong neither to strategy nor tactics. 

Even intrenehments, the site and 
p)aration of which are xfiainly x)art of the 
order of battle, therefore tactical subjects, 
do not belong to the theory of the con- 
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duct of war so far as respects tlie exmi- 
Urn of their construct ion y the knowledge 
and skill required for such work, being, 
ill point of fact, qualities inherent in the 
nature of an organised army ; the theory 
of the combat takes them for granted. 

Amongst the subjects which belong to 
the mere keeping up of an armed force, 
because none of the parts are identified 
with the combat, the victualling of the 
troops themselves comes fii’st, as it must 
be done almost daily and for each indi- 
vidual. Thus it is that it completely 
permeates military action in the parts 
constituting strategy — we say parts con- 
stituting strategy, because during a 
battle the subsistence of troops will 
rarely have any influence in modifying 
the plan, although the thing is conceiv- 
able enough. The care for the subsist- 
ence of the troops comes therefore into 
reci|)rocal action chiefly with strategy, 
and there is nothing more common than 
for the leading strategic features of a cam- 
paign and war to be traced out in con- 
nection with a view to this supply. But 
however frequent and however important 
these views to supply may be, the subsist- 
ence of the troops always remains a com- 
pletely different activity from the use of 
the troops, and the former has only an 
influence on the latter by its results. 

The other branches of administrative 
activity which we have mentioned stand 
much further apart from the use of 
the troops. The care of sick and wounded, 
highly important as it is, for the good of 
an army, directly affects it only in a small 
portion of the individuals composing it, 
and, therefore, has only a weak and in- 
dn-ect influence upon the use of the rest. 
The conqfleting and reiflaeing articles of 
arms and ^equipment, excep)t so far as by 
the orgumism of tlie forces it constitutes 
a, continuous activity inherent in them-— 
takes |flaeo only periodically, and there- 
fo3^e seldom affects strategic plans. 

\\ 0 must, however, here guard our- 
selves against a mistake. In certain 


cases these subjects may be really of de- 
cisive importance. The distance of hos- 
pitals and depots of munitions may very 
easily be imagined as the sole cause of 
very important strategic decisions. We 
do not wish either to contest that point 
or to throw it into the shade. But we 
are at present occupied not with the par- 
ticular facts of a concrete case, but with 
abstract theory ; and our assertion, there- 
fore, is that such an influence is too rare 
to give the theory of sanitary measures 
and the supply of munitions and arms an 
importance in the theory of the conduct 
of war such as to make it worth while to 
include in the theory of the conduct of 
war the consideration of the different 
ways and systems which the above theo- 
ries may furnish, in the same way as is 
certainly necessary in regard to victual- 
ling troops. 

If we have clearly understood the re- 
sults of our reflections, then the activities 
belonging^ to war divide themselves into 
two princij)al classes, into such as are 
only ^^Preparations for War ’’ and into the 

War itself F This division must there- 
fore also be made in theory. 

The knowledge and applications of skill 
in the preparations for war are eng'aged in 
the creation, discipline and maintenance 
of aU the military forces ; what general 
names should be given to them we do 
not enter into ; but we see that artillery, 
fortification, elementary tactics, as they 
are called, the whole organisation and 
administration of the various armed 
forces, and all such things are included. 
But the theory of war itself occupies it- 
self with the use of these prepared means 
for the object of the war. It needs of 
the first only the results, that is, the 
knowledge of the principal properties of 
the means taken in hand for use. This 
we call The Art of War ” in a limited 
sense, or ‘‘Theory of the Conduct of 
War,” or “ Theor^r of the Employment 
of Armed Forces,” all of them denoting 
for ns the same thinir. 
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Tlie present tlieoiy will therefore treat 
the combat as the real eoiitest, marches, 
camps, and cantonments as circumstances 
which are more or less identical with 
it. The subsistence of the troops will 
only come into consideration like oilier 
given ciTCwnstanees in respect of its results, 
not as an actiyity belonging to the com- 
bat. , .. 

The Art of War thus viewed in its 
limited sense divides itself again into 
tactics and strategy. The former occu- 
pies itself with the form of the separate 
combat, the latter with its use. Both 
couneet themselves with the circumstances 
of marches, camps, cantonments only 
through the combat, and these circum- 
stances are tactical or strategic according 
as they relate to the form or to the signi- 
fication of the battle. 

No doubt there will he many readers 
who will consider superfluous this careful 
separation of two things lying so close to- 
gether as tactics and strategy, because it 
has no direct effect on the conduct itself 
of war. We admit, certainly, that it 
would be pedantry to look for direct 
effects on the field of battle from a theo- 
retical distinction. 
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But the first business of every theory is 
to clear up conceptions and ideas which 
have been jumbled together, and, we may 
say, entangled and confused ; and only 
when a right understanding is established 
as to names and conceptions, can we hope 
to progress with clearness and facility, 
and be certain that author and reader will 
always see things from the same point of 
view. Tactics and strategy are two : 
activities mutually permeating each other ' 
in time and space, at the same time 
essentially different activities, the inner * 
laws and mutual relations of which can- 
not be intelligible at all to the mind 
until a clear conception of the nature of 
each activity is established. 

He to whom all this is nothing must 
either repudiate all theoretical considera- 
tion, or his understanding has not as yet 
been pained by the confused and perplex- 
ing ideas resting on no fixed point of 
view, leading to no satisfactory result, i 
sometimes dull, sometimes fantastic, some- f 
times floating in vague generalities, which 
we are often obliged to hear and read on | 
the conduct of war, owing to the spirit ^ 
of scientific investigation having hitherto r 
been little directed to these subjects. { 


CHAPTER IL 


ON THE THEORY OF WAR. 



1 , — The fifd conception of the Art of 
War was merehj the preparation of the 
Armed Forces, 

Foemrly by the term Art of War/^ or 
bcienco of War,” nothing was under- 
stood but the totality of those branches of 
knowledge and those appliances of skiff 
occupied with material things. The 


pattern and prej^aration and the mode of 
using arms, the construction of fortifica- 
tions and entrenchments, the organism of 
an army, and the mechanism of its move- 
ments, were the subjects of these branches 
of knowledge and skill above referred to, 
and the end and aim of them all was the 
establishment of an armed force fit for 
use in war. All this concerned merely 
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tilings belonging to tbe material world 
and a one-sided actiyity only ; and it 
was in fact notliing but an activity ad- 
vaneing by gradations from tbe lower 
occupations to a finer bind of mecbanical 
art. Tbe relation of all this to war itself 
was very mucb tbe same as tbe relation 
of tbe art of tbe sword cutler to tbe art 
of using tbe sword. Tbe employment in 
tbe moment of danger and in a state of 
constant reciprocal action of tbe parti- 
cular energies of mind and spirit in tbe 
direction proposed to them was not yet 
even mooted. 

2, — Tme war first appears in the Art of 
Sieges. 

In tbe art of sieges we first perceive a 
certain degree of guidance of tbe combat, 
sometbing of tbe action of tbe intellectual 
iaculties upon tbe material forces placed 
under tlieir control, but generally only 
so far tbat it very soon embodied itself 
again in new material forms, sucb as 
approaches, trendies, counter approaebes, 
batteries, etc., and every step wbicb tbis 
action of tbe higher faculties took was 
marked by some sucb result ; it was only 
tbe thread tbat was required on wbicb to 
string these material inventions in order. 
As tbe intellect can hardly manifest 
itself in tbis kind of war, escejit in sucb 
things, so therefore nearly all tbat was 
necessary was done in that way. 

Z,—Then tactics tried to find its tomj in 
that direction. 

Afterwards, tactics attempted to give 
to the mechanism of its joints the charac- 
ter of a general disj)osition, built upon tbe 
peculiar properties of tbe instrument, 
wbicb character leads indeed to tbe 
battle-field, but instead of leading to tbe 
iree activity of mind, leads to an army 
made like an automaton by its rigid for- 
mations and orders of battle, which, 
moveable only by tbe word of command, 


is intended to unwind its activities like a 
piece of clockwork. 

4. — The real conduct of War only made Us 

appearance incidentally mid incogniio, 

Tbe conduct of war properly so called, 
tbat is, a use of tbe prepared means 
adapted to tbe most special requirements, 
was not considered as any suitable sub- 
ject for theory, but one wbicb should be 
left to natural talents alone. By degrees, 
as war passed from the hand to band en- 
counters of tbe middle ages into a more 
regular and systematic form, stray refiec- 
tions on tbis point also forced themselves 
into men’s minds, but they mostly ap- 
peared only incidentally in memoirs and 
naiuatives, and in a certain measure in- 
cognito. 

5. — Reflections on Military Events Ir ought 

about the want of a Theory, 

As contemplation on war continually 
increased, and its history every day as- 
sumed more of a critical character, tbe ur- 
gent want appeared of tbe suj^port of fixed 
maxims and rules, in order tbat in the con- 
troversies naturally arising about mili- 
tary events, the- war of opinions might 
be brought to some one point. Tbis whirl 
of opinions, wbicb neither revolved on 
any central pivot, nor according to any 
appreciable laws, could not but be very 
distasteful to people’s minds. 

6 . — Endeavours to establish a positive 
Theory, 

There arose, therefore, an endeavour 
to establish maxims, rules, and even sys- 
tems for tbe conduct of war. By this 
tbe attainment of a positive object was 
proposed, without taking into view tbe 
endless difficulties wbicb the conduct of 
war presents in tbat respect. Tbe con- 
duct of war, as we have shown, has no 
definite limits in almost any direction, 
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wliile every system lias tiie circTimscribiiig 
nature of a synthesis, from wMcli results 
an iiTeconcileable oppositionbetween sucb 
a theory and practice. 

7 . — Limitation to Material Objects, 

Writers on theory felt the difficulty of 
the subject soon enoughj and thought 
themselves entitled to get rid of it by 
directing their maxims and systems only 
upon material things and a one-sided ac- 
tivity. Their aim was to reach results, 
as in the science for the preparation for 
war, entirely certain and positive, and 
therefore only to take into consideration 
that which could be made matter of cal- 
culation. 

K’-^B%iperiority of Numbers. 

The superiority in numbers being a 
material condition, it was chosen from 
amongst all the factors required to pro- 
duce victory, because it could be brought 
under mathematical laws through combi- 
nations of time and space. It was thought 
possible to leave out of sight all other 
circumstances, by supposing them to be 
equal on each side, and therefore to neu- 
tralise one another. This would have 
been very well if it had been done to 
gain a preliminary knowledge of this one 
factor, according to its relations ; but to 
make it a rule for ever to consider supe- 
riority of numbers as the sole law: to 
see the whole secret of the art of war in 
the formula — in a certain timcj at a cer^- 
tain pointj to bring up superior masses — 
was a restriction overruled by the force 
of realities. 

^^^Tictualling of Troops. 

By one theoretical school an attempt 
was made to systematize another material 
element also, by making the subsistence 
of troops, according to a previously esta- 
blished organism of the army, the su- 
preme legislator in the higher conduct 
of war. In this way, certainly, they 
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arrived at definite figures, but at figures 
which rested on a number of arbitrary 
calculations, and which, therefore, could 
not stand the test of practical applica- 
tion. 

10 ,— 

An ingenious author tried to concen- 
trate in a single conception, that of a Base^ 
a whole host of objects, amongst which 
sundry relations even with immaterial 
forces found their way in as well. The list 
comprised the subsistence of the troops, 
the keeping them complete in numbers and 
equipment, the security of communica- 
tions with the home country, lastly, the 
security of retreat in case it became ne- 
cessary, and, first of all, he proposed to 
substitute this conception of a base 
for all these things ; then for the 
base itself to substitute its own length 
(extent) ; and, last of all, for that to sub- 
stitute the angle formed by the army with 
this base : all this was done merely to 
obtain a pure geometrical result utterly 
useless* This last is, in fact, unavoid- 
able, if we reflect that none of these sub- 
stitutions could be made without violating 
truth and leaving out some of the things 
contained in the original conception. 
The idea of a base is a real necessity for 
strategy, and to have conceived it is meri- 
torious ; but to make such a use of it as 
we have depicted is completely inadmis- 
sible, and could not but lead to partial 
conclusions which have forced these 
theorists into a direction opposed to 
common sense, namely, to a belief in the 
decisive effect of the enveloping form of 
attack. 

ll .' — Interior Lines. 

As a reaction against this false direc- 
tion, another geometrical principle, that 
of the so-called interior lines, was then 
elevated to the throne. Although this 
principle rests on a sound foundation, on 
the truth that the combat is the only 
effectual means in war ; still, it is just on 
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account of its purely geometrical nature 
notliing but anotiier case of one-sided 
tbeoiy wMcli can never gain ascendancy 
, in tbe real world. 


1 4. The difficulty of Theory c^s soon as moral 
come into consideration. 


12 . — All these attempts are exceptionable. 


All tliese attempts at theory are only 
in their analytical part to be con- 
sidered as progress in the province of 
truth; but in their synthetical part, in 
their precepts and rules, as quite unser- 
viceable. 

^ They strive after determinate quanti- 
ties, whilst in war all is undetermined, 
and the calculation has always to be 
made with purely varying quantities. 

They point the attention only upon 
material forces, while the whole mili- 
tary action is penetrated throughout by 
intelligent forces and their effects. 

^ They only pay regard to activity on one 
side, whilst war is a constant state of 
reciprocal action, the effects of which are 
niutuaL 


becomes infinitely more 
dimcult from the moment that it touches 
on the province of moral quantities. 
Architecture and painting know quite 
well what they are about as long as they 
have only to do with matter ; there is no 
dispute about mechanical or optical con- 
struction. But as soon as the moral ac- 
tivities ^ begin ^ their work, as soon as 
moral impressions and feelings are pro- 
duced, the whole set of rules dissolves 
into vague ideas. 

The science of medicine is chiefly en- 
gaged with bodily phenomena only ; its 
business is with the animal organism 
which, liable to perpetual change, is 
never exactly the same for two moments. 
This makes its ojOdce very difficult, and 
pffices the judgment of the physician 
above his science ; but how much more 
difficult the case is if a moral efi*eet is 
added, and how much higher we place 
the physician of the mind ? 


13 .- 


^As a rule they exclude genius. 


All that was not attainable by such 
miserable philosophy, the offspring of 
partial views, lay outside the precincts 
of science — was the field of genius, which 
raises itself above rules. 

Pity the warrior who is contented to 
crawl about in this beggardom of rules, 
which are too bad for genius, over which 
it can set itself superior, over which it 
can perchance make merry ! "What genius 
does must be just the best of all rules, 
and theory cannot do better than to show 
how and why it is so. 

Pity the theory which sets itself in op- 
l^sition to the mind I It cannot repair 
this contradiction hy any humility, and 
much the sooner will 
ridicule and contempt drive it out of real 
life. 


15. — The moral quantities must not be 
excluded in war. 


But now the activity in war is never 
directed solely against matter, it is always 
at the same time directed against the in- 
telligent force which gives life to this 
matter, and to separate the two from each 
other is impossible. 

But the intelligent forces are only- 
visible to the inner eye, and this is dif- 
ferent in each person, and often diOferent 
in the same person at different times. 

As danger is the general element in 
which everything moves in war, it is also 
chiefly by courage, the feeling of one’s 
own power that the judgment is differ- 
ently influenced.. It is to a certain ex- 
tent the crystafline lens through which all 
appearances pass before reaching' the 
understanding. ® 

And yet we cannot doubt that these 
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tliisgs acq^nire a certain objectiYe value 
simplj throiigli experience. 

Every one knows tke moral effect o£ a 
surprise, of an attack in flank or rear. 
Every one tMnks less of tke enemy’s 
courage as soon as lie turns Ms back, 
and ventures mucli more in pursuit 
tlian wiien pursued. Everyone judges 
of tbe enemy’s general by Ms reputed 
talents, by Ms age and experience, and 
sliapes bis course accordingly. Every 
one easts a scrutinising glance at tbe 
spirit and feeling of Ms own and tbe 
enemy’s troops. All these and similar 
effects in tbe province of tbe moral na- 
tee of man bave established themselves 
by experience, are perpetually recurring, 
and, therefore, warrant our reckoning 
them as real quantities of their kind. 
And what could we do with any theory 
which should leave them out of conside- 
ration ? 

But, certainly, experience is an indis- 
pensable title for these truths. With 
psychological and pMloso|)hical sophis- 
tries, no theory, no General should 
meddle. 

16 . — Prmcijpd difficultij of a Theory for ihe 

Conduct of War. 

In order to comprehend clearly the 
difficulty of the proposition which is con- 
tained in a theory for the conduct of war, 
and thence to deduce the necessary cha- 
racteristics of such a theory, we must 
take a closer view of the chief particulars 
■which make up the nature of activity in 
war. 

W— First B;peciidity, — Moral Forces and 
their FJfects. 

f Most He Feeling f 

Tlio first of these specialities consists 
in the moral forces and effects. 

TIio combat is, in its origin, the . ex- 
pression of hostile feeling ; but in our 
great combats, wdiieli wo call wai^s, the 


hostile feeling frequently resolves itself 
into merely a hostile new*^ and there is 
usually no innate hostile feeling residing 
in individual against individual. Never- 
theless, the combat never passes off with- 
out such feelings being brought into 
activity, NationM hatred, which is 
seldom wanting in our wars, is a sub- 
stitute for personal hostility in the breast 
of individual opposed to individual.. 
But where this also is wanting, and at 
first no animosity of feeling subsisted, a 
hostile feeling is kindled by the combat 
itseff; for an act of violence which any' 
one commits ux:>on us by order of his 
superior, will excite in us a desire to 
retaliate and be revenged on him, sooner 
than on the superior power at whose com- 
mand the act was done. This is human, 
or animal if we will ; still it is so. — We 
are very apt to regard the combat in 
theory as an ‘ abstract trial of strength, 
without any participation on the part of 
the feelings, and that is one of the 
thousand errors which theorists delibe- 
rately commit, because they do not see 
its consequences. 

Besides that excitation of feelings 
naturally arising from the combat itself, 
there are others also which do not essen- 
tially belong to it, but which, on account 
of their relationship, easily unite with it — 
ambition, love of power, enthusiasm of 
every kind, &c., &e. 

impressions of danger. 

{Gout age). 

Finally the combat begets the ele- 
ment of danger, in which all the activi- 
ties of war must live- and move, like 
the bird in the air, or the fish in the 
water. But the influences of danger all 
pass into the feelings, either directly — 
that is, instinctively — or through the 
medium of the understanding. The 
effect in the first case would be a desire 
to escape from 'the clanger, and, if that 
cannot bo done, fright and anxiety. If 
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tills effect does not take place, tken it is 
cAiumge,) wliicii is a counterpoise to tiiat 
iiistiiict. Courage is, however, by no 
moans an act of tiie understanding, but 
likewise a feeling, like fear; the latter 
looks to tlie pliysical preservation, courage 
to the moral preservation. Courage, 
tlien, is a nobler instinct. But because 
it is so, it will not allow itself to be used 
as a lifeless instrument, wMcb produces 
its effects exactly according to prescribed 
measure. Courage, is, therefore, no 
mere counterpoise to danger in order to 
neutralise the latter in its effects, but a 
peculiar power in itself. 




19 . — Extent of the influence of clanger. 

But to estimate exactly the influence 
of danger upon the jirincipal actors in 
war, we must not limit its sphere to the 
physical danger of the moment. It domi- 
nates over the actor, not only by threat- 
ening him, but also by threatening all 
entrusted to him, not only at the moment 
in which it is actually present, but also 
through the imagination at all other 
moments, which have a connection with 
the present ; lastly, not only directly by 
itself, but also indirectly, by the respon- 
sibility which makes it bear with tenfold 
weight on the mind of the chief actor. 
Who could advise, or resolve upon a great 
battle, without feeling his mind more or 
less wrought up or perplexed by the dan- 
ger and responsibility which such a great 
act of decision carries in itself ! We may 
say that action in war, in so far as it is 
real action, not a mere condition, is never 
out of the sphere of danger. 

20. — Oilier potvers of feeling. 

If WG look upon these affections, which 
are excited by hostility and danger as 
peeuliaiiy belonging to war, we do not, 
ilioreforo, exclude from it all others 
ac^companying man in his life's journey. 
They will also find room here frequently 



enough. Certainly, we may say that- 
many a petty action of the passions is 
silenced in this serious * business of life; 
but that holds good only in respect to 
those acting in a lower sphere; who, 
hurried on from one state of danger and 
exertion to another, lose sight of the rest 
of the things of life, become unused to 
deceit, because it is of no avail with 
death ; and so attain to that soldierly 
simplicity of character which has always 
been the best representative of the mili- 
tary profession. In higher regions it is 
otherwise ; for the higher a man’s rank, 
the more he must look around him : then 
arise interests on every side, and a mani- 
fold activity of the passions of good and 
bad. Envy and generosity, pride and 
humility, fierceness and tenderness, all 
may appear as active powers in this 
great drama. 

21 . — FeGuliaritg of mini. 

The peculiar characteristics of mind in 
the chief actor have, as well as those of 
the feelings, a high importance. Eroiii 
an imaginative, flighty, inexperienced 
head, and from a calm, sagacious under- 
standing, different things are to be 
expected. 

22 . — From the diversity in mental mdi- 

mdualitieSf arises the diversity of ways 

leading to the aim. 

It is this great diversity in mental 
individnahty, the influence of which is to 
be supposed as chiefly felt in the higher 
ranks, because it increases upwards, 
which chiefly produces the diversity of 
ways leading to the end, noticed by ns in 
the first hook, and which gives over to, 
the play of probabilities and chance, such' 
an unequal share in events. 

23 . — Second peculiarity^ living reaction, 

^ The second peculiarity in war is the 
living reaction, and the reciprocal action 
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resulting tiorefrom. We do not here 
speah of the difficulty of estimating that 
reaction, for that is included in the diffi- 
culty before-mentioned, of treating the 
moral powers as quantities ; but of this, 
that reciprocal action, by its nature, 
opposes anything like a regular plan. 
The effect which any measure produces 
upon the enemy is the most distinct 
of all the data which action affords ; but 
e¥ery theory must keep to classes (or 
groups) of phenomena, and can never 
take up the really individual case in 
itself: that must everywhere be left to 
judgment and talent. It is, therefore, 
natural that in a business such as war, 
which in its plan^ — ^built upon general 
circumstances — is so often thwarted hy 
unexpected and singular accidents, more 
must generally he left to talent; and less 
use can be made of a theoretical guide 
than in any other. 

24 . — Third peculwritg — uncertainty of all 
data. 

Lastly, the great uncertainty of all 
data in war is a peculiar difficulty, be- 
cause all action must, to a certain extent, 
be planned in a mere twilight, which in 
addition not unfreqnently— like the effect 
of a fog or moonshine — gives to things 
exaggerated dimensions and an un- 
natural appearance. 

What this feeble light leaves indistinct 
to the sight, talent must discover, or must 
he left to chance. It is therefore again 
talent, or the favour of fortune, on which 
reliance must be x^aced, for want of 
objective knowledge. 

25 . — Positive theory is impossible. 

Wiih materials of this kind we can 
only say to ourselves, that it is a sheer 
impossibility to construct for the art of 
war a theory which, like a scaffolding, 
shall ensure to the chief actor an external 
support 'on all sides. In all those - cases 
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in which he is thrown upon his talent he 
would find himself away from this scaf- 
folding of theory, and in opposition to it, 
and, however many-sided it might be 
framed, the same result would ensue of 
which we spoke when we said that talent 
and genius act beyond the law, and theory 
is in opposition to reality. 

26 . — Means left by which a theory is pos^ 
sible. 

{The difficulties are not everywhere equally 
great). 

Two means present themselves of get- 
ting out of this difficulty. In the first 
place, what we have said of the nature 
of military action in general, does not 
apply in the same manner to the action 
of every one, whatever may he his stand- 
ing. In the lower ranks the spirit of 
self-sacrifice is called more into request, 
but the difficulties which the understand- 
ing and judgment meet with are infinitely 
less. The field of occurrences is more 
confined. Ends and means are fewer in 
number. Data more distinct ; mostly 
also contained in the actually visible. 
But the higher we ascend the more the 
difficulties increase ; until, in the com- 
mander-in-chief, they reach their climax: 
so that with him almost everything must 
be left to genius. 

Eurther, according to a division of the 
subject in agreement with its nattire^ the 
difficulties are not everywhere the same, 
but diminish the more results manifest 
themselves in the material world ; and 
increase the more they pass into the 
moral, and become motives which influ- 
ence the will. Therefore it is easier to 
determine, by theoretical rules, the order 
and conduct of a battle, than the use to 
be made of the battle itself. Yonder 
physical weapons clash with each other, 
and although mind is not wanting therein, 
matter must have its rights. But in the 
effects to be produced by battles when 
the material results become motives, we 
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have only to do with the moral nature. 
In a word, it is easier to make a theory 
ioT tactics than for strategy. 

Theory must he of the nature of ohserva* 
tion, not of doctrine. 

The second opening for the possibility 
of a theory lies in the point of view that 
it does not necessarily require to be a 
direction for action. As a general rule, 
whenever an activity is for the most part 
occupied with the same objects over and 
over again, with the same ends and 
means, although there may be trifling 
alterations, and a corresponding number 
of varieties of combination, such things 
are capable of becoming a subject of 
study for the reasoning faculties. But 
such study is just the most essential part 
of every theory^ and has a peculiar title to 
that name. It is an analytical investiga- 
tion of the subject that leads to an 
exact knowledge ; and if brought to bear 
on the results of experience, which in our 
case would be military history, to a 
thorough familiarity with it. The nearer 
theory attains the latter object so much the 
more it passes over from the objective 
form of knowledge into the subjective 
one of skill in action ; and so much the 
more, therefore, it will prove itself efi'ec- 
tive when circumstances allow of no other 
decision but that of personal talents ; it 
will show its eJffects in that talent itself. 
If theory investigates the subjects which 
constitute war j if it separates more dis- 
tinctly that which at first sight seems 
amalgamated ; if it explains fully the 
properties of the means ; if it shows their 
probable effects ; if it makes evident the 
nature of objects ; if it brings to bear all 
over the field of war the light of essen- 
investigation, — then it has 
lulhiied the chief duties of its province, 
it becomes, then, a guide to him who 
wishes to make himself acquainted with 
vmr from books ; it lights up the whole 
load for him, facilitates his progress, 


educates his judgment, and shields him 
from error. 

If a man of expertness spends half his 
life in the endeavour to clear up an ob- 
scure subject thoroughly, he will pro- 
bably know more about it than a person 
who seeks to master it in a short time. 
Theory is instituted that each person 
in succession may not have to go through 
the same labour of clearing the ground 
and toiling through it, but may find the 
thing in order, and light admitted on it. 
It should educate the mind of the future 
leader in war, or rather guide him in his 
self-instruction, hut not accompany him 
to the field of battle : just as a sensible 
tutor forms and enlightens the opening 
mind of a youth without, therefore, keep- 
ing him in leading strings all through 
his Hfe. 

If maxims and rules result of them- 
selves from the considerations which 
theory institutes, if the truth concretes 
itself in that form of crystal, then theory 
will not oppose this natural law of the 
mind ; it will rather, if the arch ends in 
such a keystone, bring it prominently 
out ; but it does this only in order to 
satisfy the philosophical law of reason, 
in order to show distinctly the point to 
which the lines all converge, not in order 
to form out of it an algebraical formula 
for the battle-field: for even these maxims 
and rules also are more to determine in 
the reflecting mind the leading outline of 
its habitual movements, than to serve as 
landmarks indicating to it the way in the 
act of execution. 

28 . — By this point of view Theory becomes 
possible, and ceases to be in contradiction 
to practice. 

Taking this point of view, there is a 
possibility afforded of a satisfactoiy, that 
is, of a useful theory of the conduct of 
war, never coming into opposition with 
the reality, and it will only depend on 
rational treatment to bring it so far into 
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Iiarmany action, tliat between theory 
and practice there shall no longer be that 
absurd difference which an unreasonable 
theory, in defiance of common sense, has 
often j)rodiiced, bixt which, just as often, 
naiTow-mindedness and ignorance have 
used as a pretext for giving way to their 
natural incap acity. 

29. — Theory^ therefore^ considers the nature 

of e7ids and means-^E^ids and means in 

Tactics, 

Theory has, therefore, to consider the 
nature of the means and ends. 

In tactics the means are the disciplined 
armed forces which are to carry on the 
contest. The object is victory. The pre- 
cise definition of this conception can be 
better explained hereafter in the conside- 
ration of the combat. Here we content 
ourselves by denoting the retirement of 
the enemy from the field of battle as the 
sign of victory. By means of this victory 
strategy gains the object for which it ap- 
pointed the combat, and which constitutes 
its special signification. This significa- 
tion has certainly some influence on the 
nature of the victory. A victorywhich 
IB intended to weaken the enemy^s armed 
forees^ is a different thing to one which 
IS designed only to put xis in possession 
of a position. The signification of a 
combat may therefore, have a sensible 
mliuence on the preparation and conduct 
oi It, consequently will be also a subiect 

oi consideration in tactics. 

30, Circumstances lolncli always attend the 

ajydication of the Means. 


Locality. 

The locality, which we prefer leaving' 
for solution, under the head of ‘ Country 
and Ground,’ might, strictly speakino* 
be without any influence at all if the 
combat took place on a completely level 
and uncultivated plain. 

In a country of steppes suet a case 
may occur, tut in tte cultiTated coun- 
tries of Europe it is almost an imaginary 
idea. Tierefore, a combat between 
civilised nations, in which country and 
ground have no influence, is hardly con- 
ceivable. 


32, — Time of Lay. 

The time of day influences the combat 
by the difl;erence between day and night * 
butthe influence naturally extends finder 
than just to the limits of these divisions, as 
every combat has a certain duration, and 
great battles last for several hours. In 
the preparations for a great battle, it 
makes^ an essential difierence whether 
it begins in the morning or the evening. 
At the same time certainly many battles 
may be fought, in which the question of 
the time of day is quite immaterial, and 
in the generality of cases its influence is 
only trifling. 


33. — Weather. 

Still more rarely has the weather any 
decisive influence, and it is mostly only 
by fogs that it plays a part. 


As there are certain circumstances 
wJiiet attend the combat ttrongtout, and 
hiu'o more or less influence upon its re- 
8tilt,_ttereforo these must be taken into 
consideration in the appHeation of the 
armed forces. 

These circumstances aa-o the loeaHty of 
the combat (grouud), the time of day, 
and the weather. 


o^. jj^na and Means in Strategy. 

strategy has in the first instance only 
the victory, that is, the tactical result, as 
a means to its object, and, ultimately, 
toose things which lead directly to peace, 
i he application of its means to this ob- 
ject is at the same time attended by cir- 
cumstances which have an influence 
thereon more or less. 
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'^5^,~~--€Hrciim8tS7i€es tvMch attend the appU- 
catmi of the Means of Strategy, 

These circumstances are country and 
groimei ; the former incltLcling the terri- 
tory and inhabitants of the whole theatre 
of war ; next the time of the day and the 
time of the year as well ; lastly, the 
weather, particularly any unusual state 
of the same, severe frost, &c. 

36 . — These fo7in new Means, 

By hringing these things into comhi- 
nation with the results of a combat, 
strategy gives this result, and, therefore, 
the combat — a special signification, places 
before it a particular object. But when 
this object is not that which leads 
directly to peace, therefore a subordinate 
one, it is only to be looked upon as a 
means ; and, therefore, in strategy we 
may look upon the results of combats 
or victories, in all their different signifi- 
cations, as means. The conquest of a 
position is such a result of a combat ap- 
plied to ground. But not only are the 
different combats with special objects to 
be considered as means, but also every 
higher aim which we may have in view 
in the combination of battles directed on 
a common object, is to be regarded as a 
means. A winter campaign is a combi- 
nation of this kind ajqfiied to the season. 

There remain, therefore, as objects, only 
those things which may be supposed 
as leading directly to peace. Theory in- 
vestigates ail these ends and means ac- 
cording to the nature of their effects and 
their mutual relations. 

37 . — Strategy deduces only from experience 
the Ends and Means to he examined* 

The first question is, How does strategy 
arrive at a complete list of these things ? 
It there is to be a philosophical inquiry 
leading to an absolute result, it would 
become entangled in all those difficulties 


which the logical necessity of the con- 
duct of war and its theory exclude. It, 
therefore, turns to experience, and directs 
its attention on those combinations which 
military history can furnish. In this 
manner, no doubt, nothing more than a 
limited theory can be obtained, which 
only suits circumstances such as are pre- 
sented in history. But this incomplete- 
ness is unavoidable; because in any case 
theory must either have deduced from, 
or have compared with, history, what 
it advances with respect to things.. Be- 
sides this incompleteness in every case is 
more theoretical than real. 

One great advantage of this method is 
that theory cannot lose itself in abstruse 
disquisitions, subtleties, and chimeras, 
but must always remain practical. 

38 .- — Eoto far the analysis of the means 
should he carried* 

Another question is, How far theory 
should go in its analysis of the means ? 
Evidently only so far as the elements in 
h separate form present themselves for 
consideration in practice. The range and 
effect of different weapons is very impor- 
tant to tactics ; their construction, al- 
though these effects result from it, is a 
matter of indifference ; for the conduct of 
war is not making powder and cannon 
out of a given quantity of charcoal, sul- 
phur, and saltpetre, of copper and tin : 
the given quantities for the conduct 
of war are arms in a finished state 
and their effects. Strategy makes 
use of plans without troubling itself 
about triangulations ; it does not en- 
quire how the country is subdivided 
into departments and provinces, and how 
the people are educated and governed in 
order to attain the best military results ; 
but it takes things as it finds them in the 
community of European states, and ob- 
serves where very different conditions 
have a notable influence on war. 
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Great sm^Ujicatioifh of the hiowUdge 



That in this manner the mimlber of 
subjects for theory is mnoh simplified, 
and the hnowledge req[uisite for the con- 
duct of war much reduced, is easy to per- 
ceive. The very great mass of knowledge 
and appliances of skill which minister to 
the action of war in general, and which 
are necessary before an army fully 
equipped can take the field, unite in a 
few great results before they are able to 
reach, in actual war, the final goal of their 
activity ; just as the streams of a country 
unite themselves in rivers before they 
fail into the sea. Only those activities 
emptying themselves directly into the sea 
of war, have to be studied by him who is 
to conduct its operations. 

40 . — This esoplmm the rapid groivth of 
great generals, and why a general is not a 
man of learning. 

This result of our considerations is in 
fact so necessary, that any other would 
have made us distrustful of their accu- 
racy. Only thus is explained how so 
often men have made their appearance 
with great success in war, and indeed in 
the higher ranks, even in supreme com- 
mand, whose pursuits had been pre- 
viously of a totally different nature; 
indeed how, as a rule, the most distin- 
guished generals have never risen from 
the very learned, or really erudite class 
of officers, but have been mostly men 
who, from the circumstances of their posi- 
tion, could not have attained to any great 
amount of knowledge. On that account 
those who have considered it necessary, 
or even beneficial to commence the educa- 
tion of a future general by instruction in 
all details, have always been ridiculed as 
absurd pedants. It would be easy to show 
the injurious tendency of such a course, 
because the human mind is trained by 
the knowledge imparted to it, and the 


direction given to its ideas. Only what 
is great can make it great ; the little can 
only make it little, if the mind itself does 
not reject it as something repugnant. 

41.— contradictions. 

Because this simplicity of knowledge 
requisite in war was not attended to, but 
that knowledge was always jumbled up 
with the whole impedimenta of subordi- 
nate sciences and arts ; therefore the 
palpable opposition to the events of real 
life which resulted, could not be solved 
otherwise than by ascribing it all to 
genius, which requires no theory, and 
for which no theory could be prescribed. 

42 . — On this account all use of hnowhdge 

was denied, and everything ascrihed to 

natural talents. 

People with whom common sense had 
the upper hand, felt sensible of the im- 
mense distance remaining to be filled up 
between a genius of the highest order and 
a learned pedant ; and they became free- 
thinkers in a manner, rejected all belief 
in theory, and affirmed the conduct of war 
to be a natural function of man, which 
he performs more or less well according 
as he has brought with him into the 
world more or less talent in that direction. 
It cannot be denied that these were 
nearer to the truth than those who placed 
a value on false knowledge : at the same 
time it may be soon seen that such a view 
is nothing but an exaggeration. No ac- 
tivity of the human understanding is 
possible without a certain stock of ideas ; 
hnt these are, for the greater part at least, 
not innate but acquired, and constitute 
his knowledge. The only question there- 
fore is, of what kind should these ideas 
be ; and we think we have answered it if 
we say that they should be directed on 
those things which ipan has directly to 
deal with in war. 
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43 *- — The hno’wledge must he made suitaMe 
to the position. 

Inside tliis field itself of military ac- 
tivity, tlie knowledge required must be 
difi'erent according to the station of the 
Commander. It will be directed on smaller 
and more circumscribed objects if he 
holds an inferior, upon greater and more 
comprehensive ones if he holds a higher 
situation. There are Field Marshals who 
at the head of a cavalry regiment would 
not have shone, and mce versa. 

The Knowledge in war is very simple , 
hut mtj at the same time^ very easy. 

But although the knowledge in war 
is simple, that is to say directed to so 
few subjects, and taking uj) those only 
in their final results, the art of execution 
is not, at the same time, easy on that ac- 
count. Of the difficulties to which activity 
in war is subj ect generally, we have already 
spoken in the first book ; we here omit 
those things which can only be overcome 
by courage, and maintain that also 
the activity of mind properly called is 
only simple and easy in inferior stations, 
but increases in difficulty with increase 
of rank, and in the highest position, 
in that of Commander-in-chief, is to 
be reckoned among the most difficult 
which there is for the human mind, 

45. — Of the nature of this hnowledge. 

The Commander of an army neither 
requires to be a learned explorer of his- 
tory nor a publicist, but he must be well 
versed in the higher affairs of State ; he 
must know and be able to judge correctly 
of traditional tendencies, interests at 
stake, the immediate questions at issue, 
and the characters of leading persons ; he 
need not be a close observer of men, a 
sharp dissector of human character, but 
he must know the character, the feelings, 
the habits, the peculiar faults and incli- 
nations of those whom he is to command. 


He need not understand anything about 
the make of a carriage, or the harness of a 
Battery horse, but he must know how 
to calculate exactly the march of a column, 
under different circumstances, according 
to the time it requires. These are things 
the knowledge of which cannot be forced 
out by an apparatus of scientific formula 
and machinery : they are only to be gained 
by the exercise of an accurate judgment 
in the observation of things and of men, 
aided by a special talent for the appre- 
hension of both. 

The necessary knowledge for a high 
position in military action is therefore 
distinguished by this, that, by observa- 
tion, therefore by study and refiection, 
it is only to be attained, through a special 
talent, which as an intellectual instinct 
understands how to extract from the 
phenomena of life only the essence or 
spirit, as bees do the honey from the 
fiowers j and that it is also to be gained 
by experience of life as well as by study 
and reflection. Fife will never bring 
forth a Newton or an Euler by its rich 
teachings, but it may bring forth great 
calculators in war, such as Cond4 or 
Frederick. 

It is, therefore, not necessary that, in 
order to vindicate the intellectual dignity 
of military activity, we should resort to 
untruth and silly pedantry. There never 
has been a great and distinguished com- 
mander of a conti'acted mind j but very 
numerous are the instances of men who, 
after serving with the greatest distinc- 
tion in inferior positions, remained below 
mediocrity in the highest, from insuffi- 
ciency of intellectual capacity. That 
even amongst those holding the post of 
Commanders-in-Chief there may be a 
difference according to the degree of 
their plenitude of power is a matter of 
course. 

46 . — Beieme mtist become Art. 

Now we have yet to consider one con- 
dition which is more necessary for the 
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knowledge o£ the conduct of war than for 
any other, which is, that it must pass 
completely into the mind and almost 
completely cease to he something ohj ec- 
tive. In almost all other arts and occu- 
pations of life the active agent can make 
use of truths which he has only learnt 
once, and in the spirit and sense of which 
he no longer lives, and which he extracts 
from dusty hooks. Even truths which 
he has in hand and uses daily may con- 
tinue something external to himself. If 
the architect takes up a pen to settle the 
strength of a pier hy a comielicated cal- 
culation, the truth found as a result is no 
emanation from his own mind. He had 
first to find the data with labour, and 
then to submit these to an operation of 
the mind, the rule for which he did not 
discover, the necessity of which he is per- 
haps at the moment only partly conscious 
of, hut which he applies, for the most part, 
as if by mechanical dexterity. But it is 
never so in war. The moral reaction, 
the ever-changeful form of things, makes 
it necessary for the chief actor to carry 
in himself the whole mental apparatus 
of his knowledge, that anywhere and at 
every pulse-heat he may be capable of 
giving the requisite decision from him- 
self. Knowledge must, by this complete 
assimilation with Ms own mind and life, 
be converted into real power. This is 
the reason why everything seems so easy 
with men distinguished in war, and why 
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everything is ascribed to natnral talent. 
We say natural talent, in order thereby 
to distinguish it from that which is 
formed and matured by observation and 
study. 

We think that hy these reflections we 
have explained the problem of a theory 
of the conduct of war, and pointed out 
the way to its solution. 

Of the two fields into which we have 
divided the conduct of war, tactics ana 
strategy, the theory of the latter contains 
unquestionably, as before observed, tL 
greatest difficulties, because the first i 
almost limited to a circumscribed field o 
objects, but the latter in the direction ( 
objects leading directly to peace, opens • 
itself an unlimited field of possibilitie: 
But as for the most part the Command e.; 
in-Chief only has to keep these objec, 
steadily in view, so therefore, the part ol 
strategy in which he moves is also that 
which is particularly subject to this dih ' 
culty. 

Theory, therefore, especially where 
it comprehends the highest services, 
will stop much sooner in strategy than 
in tactics at the simple consideration 
of things, and content itseK to assist 
the Commander to that insight into 
things which, blended with his whole 
thought, makes his course easier and 
surer, never forces him into opposition 
with himself in order to obey an objec- 
tive truth. 
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L — Usap sUU unsettled, 

fRotoer and Knowledge. Boience tolien mere 
hiowing ; Art, when doing is the object.) 

The claoice between these terms seems 
‘to be still imdeeided, and no one seems 
1:0 know rightly on what grounds it 
thould be decided, and yet the thing 
iris simple. We have already said else- 
hwhere that knowing is something dif- 
* ferent from doing. The two are so 
’ different that they should not easily be 
mistaken the one for the other. The 
doing cannot properly stand in any book, 
and therefore, also, Art should never be 
the title of a book. But because we 
have once accustomed ourselves to com- 
bine in conception, under the name of 
theory of Art, or simply Art, the branches 
of knowledge (which may be se|)arately 
pure sciences), necessary for the practice 
of an aft-; therefore, it is consistent to 
continue this ground of distinction, and 
to call everything Art when the object is 
to carry out the doing (being able), as 
for example, Art of building ; Science, 
when merely knowledge is the object; 
as Science of Mathematics, of Astronomy. 
That in every art certain comj)lete sciences 
may be included is intelligible of itself, 
and should not perplex us. But still it 
is worth observing that there is also no 
science without a mixture of art. In 
mathematics, for instance, the use of 
figures and of algebra is an art, but that 
is only one amongst many instances. 
The reason is, that however plain and 
difference is between know- 
ledge and power in the composite results 
of human knowledge, yet it is difHcult to 


track out their line of separation in man 
himself. 

%— Difficulty of separating perception from 

. judgment. 

{Art of War). 

All thinking is indeed art. Where the 
logician di’aws the line, where the pre- 
mises stop which are the result of cog- 
nition — where judgment begins, there 
art begins. But more than this : even 
the perception of the mind is judgment 
again, and consequently art ; and at last, 
even the perception by the senses as well. 
In a word, if it is impossible to imagine 
a human being possessing merely the 
faculty of cognition, devoid of judgment 
or the reverse, so also art and science 
can never be completely separated from 
each other. The more these subtle ele- 
ments of light embody themselves in the 
outward forms of the world, so much the 
more separate appear their domains ; and 
now once more, where the object is crea- 
tion and production, there is the province 
of art ; where the object is investiga- 
tion and knowledge science holds sway. 
— After all this it results of itself, that it 
is more fitting to say art of war than 
science of war. 

So much for this, because we cannot 
do without these conceptions. But now 
we come forward with the assertion, that 
war is neither an art nor a science in the 
real signification, and that it is just the 
setting out from that starting-point of. 
ideas which has led to a wrong direction 
being taken, which has caused war to be 
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put on a par -with otlier arts and sciences, 
and iias led to a number of erroneous 
.analogies. 

Tills bas indeed been felt before now, 
and on that aceoiint it was maintained 
tliat war is a handicraft j but there was 
more lost than gained by that, for a 
handicraft is only an inferior art, and as 
such is also subject to definite and rigid 
laws. In reality the art of war did go 
on for some time in the spirit of a handi- 
craft ; we allude to the times of the Con- 
dottieri ; but then it had that direction, 
not from intrinsic but from external 
causes j and military history shows how 
little it was at that time in accordance 
with the nature of the thing, or satis- 
factory. 

8. — W(iT is part of the intercourse of the 
human race. 

We say therefore, war belongs not to 
the province of arts and sciences, but to 
the province of social life. It is a con- 
flict of great interests which is settled by 
bloodshed, and only in that is it differ- 
ent from others. It would he better, 
instead of comparing it with any art, to 
liken it to trade, which is also a conflict 
of human interests and activities ; and it 
is still more like State policy, which again, 
on its part, may be looked upon as a kind 
of trade on a great scale. Besides, State 
policy is the womb in which war is deve- 
loped, in which its outlines lie hidden in 
a rudimentary state, like the qualities of 
living creatures in their germs. 
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4. — Difference, 

The essential difference consists in this, 
that war is no activity of the will, which 
exerts itself upon inanimate matter like 
the mechanical arts ; or upon a living, 
hut still passive and yielding subject, like 
the human mind and the human feelings 
in the ideal arts; hut against a living 
and re-acting force. How little the cate- 
gories of arts and sciences are applicable 
to such an activity strikes us at once ; 
and we can understand, at the same time, 
how that constant seeking and striving 
after laws like those w^hich may be deve- 
loped out of the dead, material world, 
could not but lead to constant errors. 
And yet it is just the mechanical arts that 
some people would imitate in the art of 
war. The imitation of the ideal arts was 
quite out of the question, because these 
themselves dispense too much with laws 
and rules, and those hitherto tried always 
acknowledged as insufficient and one- 
sided, are perpetually undermined and 
washed away by the current of opinions, 
feelings, and customs. 

Whether such a conflict of the living, 
as takes place and is settled in war rests, 
subject to general laws, and whether 
these are capable of indicating useful 
line of action, wiR be partly inwestigated 
in this book ; but so much is in 

itself, that this, like every other subject 
which does not surpass our powers of 
understanding, may he lighted up, and 
be made more or less plain in its inner 
relations by an enquiring mind, and that 
alone is sufficient to realise the idea of a 
theory. 
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In order, to explain ourselves clearly as 
to tlie conception. of metliod and metliod 
of action . wliicli play. , sncli an important 
: part^ in war, we must be .allowed to. cast 
a basty glance at tbe Iogic.al liierarcby, 
.tbrongb wMcb, as.tbroiigli regularly con- 
stituted official functionaries, tbe world 
of action is governed, 

ZaWym tbe widest, sense strictly apply- 
ing to perception as we.ll as action, bas 
plainly, something snbjective and arbi- 
trary in its literal meaning, and still 
expresses , just that on ..which we and 
; those, things external to us are dependent. 
As ,:a subject of nognition, Law is the 
relation of. things and their. effects to one 
another; as a subject of the will it is a 
motive of action, and is then equivalent 
to command QT prohibition, 

Lnnciple is likewise such a law for 
.'action, except that it has not the formal 
, definite meaning, but is only the spirit 
and sense of law in order to leave the ' 
judgment more freedom of application 
when the diversity of the real world can- 
not. be laid .hold.,, of under the definite 
form .of a Law. , As the judgment must 
ol.^itseM suggest the, cases in which the 
principle is ..not, ap,plicable,, the latter 
tnereiore becomes in,, that way a real 
aid or guiding star for the person act- 
.mg... ^ 

Principle is objective when it is the 
result of objective truth, and consequently 
of equal value for all menj it is subjee- 
tive, and then generally called Jfa^oim if 
there are subjective relations in it, and 
n it therefore has a certain value only 
lor the person himself who makes it. 
diide IS frequently taken in the sense 


of Law^ and then means the same as 
FrincipU, for we say 'Vno Eule without 
exceptions,"' but we do not say '^no Law 
without exceptions,'’ a sign that with 
Mule we retain to ourselves more freedom 
of application. 

In another meaning Mule is the means 
used of discerning a recondite truth in a 
particular sign lying close at hand, in 
order to attach to this particular sign the 
law of action directed upon the whole 
truth. Of this kind are all the rules of 
games of play, all abridged processes in 
mathematics, &c. 

pireetions and instrucUom are deter- 
minations of action which have an in- 
ffuence upon a number of minor circum- 
stances too numerous and unimportant 
for general laws. 

Lastly, Method^ mode of acting^ is an 
always recurring proceeding selected out 
of several possible ones ; and Metkodicism 
(Methodismus) is that which is deter- 
mined by Methods instead of by general 

principles or particular prescriptions. By 

this the cases which are placed under 
such methods must necessarily be sup- 
posed alike in their essential parts. As 
they cannot all be this, then the point is 
that at least as many as possible should 
be; in other words that Method should 
be eale^ated on the most prohahle cases. 
Methodicism is therefore not founded 
on determined particular premises, but 
on the average probability of cases one 
with, another; and its ultimate tendency 
IS to set up an average truth, the con- 
stant and uniform application of which 
soon acquires something of the nature 
ot a mechanical appliance, which in 
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tlie end does tMt wMcli is riglit almost 
Tinwittingly. 

Tlie conception of Law in relation to 
perception, is not necessary for tke 
conduct of war, because tbe Gom;^ex 
phenomena of war are not so regular 
and the regular are not so complex that 
we should gain anything more by this 
conception than by the simple truth. 
iSLud where a simple conception and lan- 
guage is sufficient, to resort to the com- 
plex becomes affected and pedantic. 
The conception of law in relation to 
action cannot be used in the theory of 
the conduct of war, because owing to the 
variableness and diversity of the pheno- 
mena there is in it no determination 
of such a general nature as to deserve 
the name of law. 

But imineiples, rules, prescriptions, and 
methods are conceptions indispensable to 
a theory of the conduct of war, in so far 
as that theory leads to positive doctrines ; 
because in doctrines the truth can only 
crystallise itself in such forms. 

As tactics is the branch of the conduct 
of war in which theory can attain the 
nearest to positive doctrine, therefore 
in it these conceptions will appear most 
frequently. 

Not to use cavalry against unbroken 
infantry except in some case of special 
emergency ; only to use firearms within 
effective range in the combat; to spare 
the forces as much as possible for the 
final struggle, these are tactical prin- 
ciples. None of them can be applied 
absolutely in every case, but they must 
always be present to the mind of the 
chief, in order that the benefit of the 
truth contained in them may not be lost 
in cases where that truth can be of advan- 
tage. . 

If from the unusual cooking by an 
enemy’s corps Jiis movement is inferred, 
if the iuteutioiial exposure of troops in a 
combat iudieatos a false attack, then this 
way of discerning the truth is called rule, 
because from a single visible circum- 
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stance that conclusion is drawn which 
corresponds with the same. 

If it is a rule to attack the enemy with 
renewed vigour, as soon as he begins to 
limber up his artillery in the combat, 
then on this particular fact depends a 
course of action which is aimed at the 
general situation of the enemy as inferred 
from the above fact, namely, that he is 
about to give up the fight, that he is 
commencing to draw off his troops, and 
is neither capable of making a serious 
stand while thus drawing off, nor of 
making his retreat gradually in good 
order. 

Regulations and methods bring prepara- 
tory theories into the conduct of war, 
in so far that disciplined troops are in- 
oculated with them as active principles. 
The whole body of instructions [for for- 
mations, exercise, and field service, are 
regulations and methods ; in the exercise 
instructions the first predominate, in the 
field service instructions the latter. To 
these things the real conduct of war 
attaches itself ; it takes them over, there- 
fore, as given modes of proceeding, and 
as such they must appear in the theory 
of the conduct of war. 

But for those activities retaining free- 
dom in the employment of these forces, 
there cannot he regulations, that is, defi- 
nite instructions, because they would do 
away with freedom of action. Methods, 
on the other hand, as a general way 
of executing duties as they arise, calcu- 
lated, as we have said, on an average 
of probability, or as a dominating in- 
fluence of principles and rules carried 
through to application, may certainly 
appear in the theory of the conduct 
of war, provided only they are not 
represented as something different to 
what they are, not represented as the 
absolute and necessary modes of action 
(systems), hut as the best of general 
forms which may be used as shorter 
ways in place of a particular disposi- 
tion for the occasion at discretion. 
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Blit tlie frequent application, of metliods 

will be seen to be most essential and un- 
avoidable in tlie conduct of war, if we 
reflect bow mucii action proceeds on mere 
eonjeetiii’e, or in eom|)lete uncertainty, 
because one side is prevented from learn- 
ing all tlie circumstances wbicb influence 
tbe dispositions of tbe other, or because, 
even if these circumstanees which in- 
fluence the decisions of the one were 
really known, there is not, owing to their 
extent and the dispositions they would 
entail, suflicient time for the other 
to carry out all necessary counteracting 
measures — that therefore measures in war 
must always be calculated on a certain 
number of possibilities. If we reflect bow 
numberless are the trifling things belong- 
ing to any -single event, and which there- 
fore should be taken into account along 
with it, and that therefore there is no 
other means but to suppose the one coun- 
teracted by the other, and to base our 
aii'angemeiits only upon what is of a 
general nature and probable ; if we reflect 
lastly that, owing to the increasing num- 
ber of officers as we descend the scale of 
lank, less must be left to the true dis- 
cernment and ripe judgment of indi- 
viduals the lower the sphere of action ; 
and that when we reach those ranks where 
we can look for no other notions but those 
which the regulations of the service and 
experience afford, we must help them wdth 
the methodic forms bordering on those 
regulations. This will serve both as a 
support 'to their judgment and a barrier 
against those extravagant and erroneous 
Views which are so especially to be dreaded 
111 a sphere where experience is so costly. 

^ Besides this absolute need of method 
in action, we must also acknowledge that 
it has Expositive advantage, which is that, 
through the constant repetition of a for- 
mal exercise, a readiness, precision, and 
nimness is ^attained in the movement of 
troops, which diminishes the natural 
friction, and makes the machine move 
easier. 


Method win therefore be the more 
generally used, become the more indis- 
pensable, the further down the scale of 
rank the position of the active agent ; 
and on the other hand, its use will di- 
minish upwards, until in the highest 
position it quite disappears. For this 
reason it is more in its place in tactics 
than in strategy. 

War in its highest aspects consists not 
of an infinite number of little events, the 
diversities in wliich compensate each 
other, and which, therefore, by a better 
or worse method are better or worse 
governed, but of separate great decisive 
events which must be dealt with sepa- 
ra.tely. It is not a field of stalks which, 
without any regard to the particular form 
of each stalk, will be mowed better or 
worse, according as tbe mowing” instru- 
ment is good or bad j but large trees, 
to whicb the axe must be laid with judo*- 
ment, according to the particular form 
and inclination of each separate trunk. 

How high up in military activity the 
admissibility of method in action reaches 
naturally determines itself, not according 
to actual rank, but according to things ; 
and it affects the highest positions in a 
less degree, only because these positions 
have the most comj)rehensive subjects of 
activity. A constant order of battle, a 
constant formation of advanced guards 
and outposts, are methods by whicb a 
pneral ties not only his subordinates’ 
hands, but also his own in certain cases. 
Oertamly, they may have been devised 
by himself, and may be applied by him 
according to circumstances; but they may 
^so be a subject of theory, in so far as 
they are based on the general properties 
o± troops and weapons. On the other 
hand, any method by which definite plans 
for wars or campaigns are to be given 
out, all ready made as if from a machine 
are absolutely wox^thless. 

As long as there exists no theory 
which can be sustained, that is no en- 
lightened treatise on the conduct of war 
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metliod in actioE cannot but encroacb 
beyond its proper limits in liigli places, 
for men employed in these spheres of 
activity have not ahvaj^-s had the o];)por- 
tunity of educating themselves, through 
study and through contact with the higher 
interests : ill the impracticable and in- 
consistent disq[nisitions of theorists and 
critics they cannot find their way, their 
sound common sense rejects them, and as 
they bring with them no knowledge but 
that derived from experience ; therefore, 
in those cases which admit of, and 
require a free individual treatment, they 
readily make use of the means which 
experience gives them, that is an imita- 
tion of, the particular methods practised 
by great Generals, by which a method of 
action then takes place of itself. If we 
see Frederick the Great’s Generals al- 
ways making their appearance in the so- 
called oblique order of battle, the Gene- 
rals of the French Eevolution always 
using turning movements with a long 
extended line of battle, and Buonaparte’s 
Lieutenants rushing to the attack with 
the bloody energy of concentrated masses, 
then we recognise in the recurrence of 
the mode of proceeding evidently an 
adopted method, and see therefore that 
method of action can reach up to regions 
bordering on the highest. Should an 
improved theory facilitate the study of 
the conduct of war, form the mind and 
judgment of men who are rising to the 
highest commands, ‘then also Method in 
action will no longer reach so far, and so 
miieli of it as is to he considered indis- 
pensable will tlien at least be formed 
from theory itself, and not take place out 
of mere imitation. However preemi- 


nently a great Commander does things, 
there is always something subjective in 
the way he does them ; and if he has a 
certain manner, a large share of his indi- 
viduality is contained in it, which does 
not always accord with the individuality 
of the person who copies his manner. 

At the same time it would neither he 
possible nor right to banish subjective 
methodicism or manner completely from 
the conduct of war: it is rather to be 
regarded as a manifestation of that in- 
fiuence which the general character of 
a war has upon its separate events, and 
to which satisfaction can only be done in 
that way if theory is not able to foresee 
this general character, and include it in 
its considerations. What is more natural 
than that the war of the French Eevolu- 
tion had its own way of doing things? 
and what theory could ever have included 
that peculiar method ? The evil is only 
that such a manner originating in a 
special case, easily outlives itself, be- 
cause it continues whilst circumstances 
imperceptibly change. This is what the- 
ory should prevent by lucid and rational 
criticism. When in the year 1806 the 
Prussian Generals, Prince Louis at Saal- 
feld, Taueutzien on the Dornherg near 
Jena, Grawert before and Eiichei behind 
Kappeldorf, all together threw them- 
selves into the open jaws of destruction, 
with the oblique order of Frederick the 
Great, and managed to ruin Hohenlohe’s 
army in a way that no army was ever 
ruined, even on the field of battle. All 
this was done through a manner which 
had outlived its day, together with the 
most downright stupidity to which me- 
thodicism ever led. 
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OEITICISM. 

The iiifliience of theoretical principles way, that is, on some arbitrary assump- 
upon real life is produced more through tion or supposition, 
criticism than through doctrine, for as As respects the tracing of eflPect to 
criticism is an application of abstract cause, that is often attended with the in- 
triith to real events, therefore it not only superable difficulty that the real causes 
brings truth of this description nearer to are not known. In none of the relations 
life, but also accustoms the understand- of life does this so freq^uently happen as 
iiig more to such truths by the constant in war, where events are seldom fully 
repetition of their application. We, known, and still less motives, as the latter 
therefore, think it necessary to fix the have heen, perhaps purposely, concealed 
point of view for criticism next to that by the chief actor, or have been of such a 
for theory. transient and accidental character that 

From the simple narration of an histo- they have been lost for histoi’y. For 

rieul occurrence which places events in this reason critical narration must gene- 
elironological order, or, at most, only rally proceed hand in hand with histori- 
toiiehes on their more immediate causes, cal investigation, and still such a want of 

we separate the eriikal. connection between cause and effect will 

111 this critical, three different opera- often present itself that it does not seem 
tioiis of the iniiid may be observed. justified in considering effects as the ne- 

First, the historical investigation and cessary results of known causes. Here, 
determining of doubtful facts. This is therefore, voids must occur, that is, his- 
properly historical research, and has torical results, which cannot be made use 
nothing in common with theory. of for teaching. All that theory can de- 

Secondly, the tracing of effects to mand is, that the investigation should be 
causes. This is the real eritical inquiry ; rigidly conducted up to that point and 
it is iiidispensable to theory, for every- there leave off without drawing conclu- 
thing which in theory is to be established, sions. A real evil springs up only if the 
supported, or even merely explained by knoAvn is made perforce to suffice as an 
experience, can only be settled in this way. explanation of effects, and thus a false 
Thirdly, the testing of the means importance is ascribed to it. 
employed. This is critwum, Besides this difficulty, critical impiiry 

sjmaliinyj in wliich praise and censure is also meets with another great and iii- 
ooiitaiiied. This is where theory helps trinsic one, which is, that the progress 
lustory, or rather, the teaching to he de- of events in war seldom proceeds from 
rived from it. ^ one simple cause, but from several in 

these two last strictly critical parts common, and that it therefore is not 
of historical stiidj?', all depends on sufficient to follow up a series of events 
tracing things to their primary elements, to their origin in a candid and impartial 
that is to sa}% iip^ to undoubted trutlis, spirit, but that it is then also necessary 
and not, as is so often done, resting half- to apportion to each contributing (anise 
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its due WGigM. This leads, therefore, to 
a closer mvestigation of tlieir nature, and 
thus a critical investigation may lead 
into what is the proper field of theory. 

The critical consiieraiion, that is, the 
testing of the nieaiis, leads to the ques- 
tion, Which are th^ effects peculiar to 
the means applied, and whether these 
effects were comprehended in the plans 
of the person directing ? 

The effects peculiar to the means lead 
to the investigation of their nature, and 
thus again into the field of theory. 

We have already seen that in criticism 
all depends upon attaining to positive 
truth; therefore, that we must not stop 
at arhitrary propositions which are not 
allowed hy others, and to which other, 
perhaps, equally arbitrary assertions 
may again he opposed, so that there is 
no end to pros and cons. ; the whole is 
without result, and therefore, without 
instruction. 

We have seen that both the search for 
causes, and the examination of means, 
lead into the field of theory ; that is, into 
the field of universal truth, which does 
not proceed solely from the case immedi- 
ately under examination. If there is a 
theory which can be used, then the criti- 
cal consideration will appeal to the proofs 
there afforded, and the examination may 
there stop. But where no such theoretical 
truth is to he found, the inquiry must be 
pushed up to the original elements. If this 
necessity occurs often, it must lead the his- 
torian (according to a common expression) 
into a labyrinth of details. He then has 
his hands full, and it is impossible, for 
him to stop to give the requisite atten-’ 
tion everywhere ; the consequence is, 
that in order to set bounds to his investi- 
gation, he adopt.s some arbitrary assump- 
tions which, if they do not appear so to 
Mm, do so to others, as they are not 
evident in themselves or capable of proof. 

A. sound theory is therefore an essen- 
tial foundation for criticism, and it is 
impossible for it, without the assistance 


of a sensible theory, to attain to that 
point at which it commences chiefly to he 
instructive, that is, where it becomes 
demonstration, both convincing and srms 
fepliqiie. 

But it would he a visionary hope to 
believe in the possibility of a theory 
apj)licable to every abstract truth, leaving 
nothing for criticism to do but to place 
the case under its appropriate law : it 
would he ridiculous pedantry to lay down, 
as a rule for criticism, that it must al- 
ways halt and turn round on reaching 
the boundaries of sacred theory. The 
same spirit of analytical inquiry, which 
is the origin of theory, must also guide 
the critic in his work; and it can and 
must therefore happen that he strays 
beyond the boundaries of the province of 
theory, and elucidates those points with 
which he is more particularly concerned. 
It is more likely, on the contrary, that 
criticism would completely fail in its 
object if it degenerated into a mechanical 
application of theory. All positive re- 
sults of theoretical inquiry, all principles, 
rules, and methods, are the more wanting 
in generality and positive truth the more 
they become positive doctrine. They 
exist to offer themselves for use as re- 
quired, and it must always be left for 
judgment to decide whether they are 
suitable or not. Such results of theory 
must never be used in criticism as rules 
or norms for a standard, but in the same 
way as the person acting should use 
them, that is, merely as aids to judg- 
ment. If it is an acknowledged principle 
in tactics that in the usual order of battle 
cavalry should be placed behind infantry, 
not in line with it, still it would be folly 
on this account to condemn every devia- 
tion from this principle. Criticism must 
investigate the grounds of the deviation, 
and it is only in case these are insufficient 
that it has a right to appeal to principles 
laid down in theory. If it is further 
established in theory that a divided at- 
tack diminishes the probability of sue- 
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cess, still it would be just as unreason- 
able, whenever there is a divided attack 
and an unsuccessful issue, to regard the 
latter as the result of the former, without 
further liivestigatioa into the connection 
bedween the two, or where a divided 
attack is successful, to infer from it the 
fallaej of that theoretical principle; The 
spirit of investigation which belongs: to 
criticism cannot allow either* Criticism ■ 
therefore supports itself chiefly on the 
results .of the analytical investigation .of 
theory; what has been made out and 
determined by theory does not require 
to be .demonstrated over again by criti- 
cism, and it is so determined by theory 
that criticism may find it ready demon- 
strated. 

This office of criticism, of examining 
the eliect produced by certain causes, and 
whether a means applied has answered 
its object, will be easy enough if cause 
and eifect, means and end, are all near 
togcithor. ..... 

. If an army is .surprised, and therefore 
cannot make a regular .and intelligent 
use of its powers and resources, then 
the effect of the surprise is not doubtful. — 
If , theory has determined that in a battle 
the .convergent form of attack is calcu- 
lated to produce greater but less certaiu 
results, then the question is whether he 
who employs that convergent form had 
in view chiefly that greatness of result 
as his object ;..., if so the proper means 
were chosen. But if by this form he 
.intended to , make the .result more 
certain, and that expectation was foimde.d' 
not on, some exceptional circumstances 
(in this case), but on the general nature 
of the convergent form, as has happened 
a hundred times, then he mistook the 
nature of the means and .committed an 
error. 

Here the work of military investigation 
and criticism is easy, and it will always 
be so when confined to the immediate 
effects and objects. Tins can be done 
quite at option, if we abstract the con- 


nection of the parts with the whole, 
and only look at things in that relation. 

But in war, as generally in the world, 
there is a connection between everything 
which belongs to a whole ; and, therefore, 
however small a cause may be in itself, 
its effects reach to the end of the act of 
warfare, and modify or influence the 
final result in some degree, let that 
degree be ever so small. In the same 
manner every means must be felt up to 
the ultimate object. 

We can, therefore, trace the effects of 
a cause as long as events are worth 
noticing, and in the same way we must 
not stop at the testing of a means for 
the immediate object, hut test also this 
object as a means to a higher one, and 
thus ascend the series of facts in succes- 
sion, until we come to one so absolutely 
necessary in its nature as to require no 
examination or proof. In many cases, 
partienlazfly in what concerns great and 
decisive measures, the investigation must 
be carried to the final aim, to that which 
leads immediately to peace. 

It is evident that in thus ascending; 
at every new station which we reach, a 
new point of view for the judgment is 
attained ; so that the same means which 
appeared advisable at one station, when 
looked at from the next above it, may 
have to be rejected. 

The search for the causes of events, 
and the comparison of means with ends 
must always go hand in hand in the 
critical review of an act ; for the investiga- 
tion of causes, leads us first to the dis- 
covery of those things which are worth 
examining. 

This following of the clue up and down 
is attended with considerable difficulty, 
for the further from an event the cause 
lies which we are looking for, the greater 
must be the number of other causes 
which must at the same time be kept in 
view, and allowed for in reference to the 
share which they have in the course of 
events, and then eliminated, because the 
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liiglier tlie importance of a fact, tlie . 
greater will be the number of separate 
forces and circumstances by which it is 
conditioned. If we have unravelled the 
causes of a battle being lost, we have 
certainly also ascertained a part of the 
causes of the consequences which this 
defeat has upon the whole war, but only 
a part, because the effects of other causes, 
more or less according to circumstances, 
wall flow into the final result. 

ffhe same multiplicity of circumstances 
is presented also in the examination of 
the means the higher our point of view ; 
for the higher the object is situated, the 
greater must be the niimher of means 
employed to reach it. The ultimate 
object of the war is the object aimed at 
by aU the armies simultaneously, and it 
is therefore necessary that the considera- 
tion should embrace all that each has 
done or could have done. 

It is obvious that this may sometimes 
lead to a wide field of inquiry, in which 
it is easy to wander and' lose the way, 
and in which this difficulty prevails — that 
a number of assumptions or suppositions 
must be made about a variety of things 
which do not actually appear, but which 
in ail probability did take place, and 
therefore cannot possibly be left out of 
consideration. 

When Buonaparte, in 1797,'^" at the 
head of the army of Italy, advanced from 
the Taglianiento against the Archduke 
Charles, he did so 'with a view to force 
that general to a decisive action before 
the reinforcements expected from the 
Bhiiie had reached him. If we look only 
at the immediate object, tlie means were 
well chosen and justified by the result, 
ibr ilie Archduke was so inferior in num- 
bers, that he only made a show of resist- 
ance on tlie Tagliamento, and when he 
saw his adversary so strong and resolute, 
yielded groimd, and left open the pas- 
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sages of the Norican Alps. Now to 
what use could Buonaparte turn this for- 
tunate event? To penetrate into the 
heart of the Austrian empire itself, to 
facilitate the advance of the Bhine armies 
under Moreau and Hoche, and open com- 
munication with them ? This was the view 
taken by Buonaparte, and from this point 
of view he was right. But, now, if criti- 
cism places itself at a higher point of 
view — namely, that of the French Direc- 
tory, which body could see and know 
that the armies on the Ehine could not 
commence the campaign for six weeks, 
then the advance of Buonaparte over the 
Norican Alps can only he regarded as an 
extremely hazardous measure ; for if the 
Austrians had drawn largely on their 
Ehine armies to reinforce their army in 
Styria, so as to enable the Archduke to 
fall upon the army of Italy, not only 
would that army have been routed, but 
the whole campaign lost. This conside- 
ration, which attracted the serious atten- 
tion of Buonaparte at Yillach, no doubt 
induced him to sign the armistice of 
Leoben with so much readiness. 

If criticism takes a still higher position, 
and if it knows that the Austrians had no 
reserves betAveen the army of the Arch- 
duke Charles and Yienna, then we see 
that Yienna became threatened by the 
advance of the army of Italy. 

Supposing that Buonaparte knew that 
the capital was thus uncovered, and knew 
that he still retained the same superiority 
in numbers over the Archduke as he had in 
Styria, then his advance against the heart 
of the Austrian States Avas no longer 
without purjiose, and its value depended 
on the value which the Austrians might 
place on preserving their capital. If that 
Avas so great that, rather than lose it, 
they would accept the conditions of peace 
which Buonaparte Avas ready to ofler 
them, it became an object of the first 
importance to threEiton Yienna. If Buona- 
parte had any reason to know this, then 
criticism may stop there j hut if this 
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point was only problematical, tlien criti- 
cism must take a still liiglier position, 
and ask wliat would liave followed if the 
Austrians had resolved to abandon Vien- 
na, and retire further into the vast 
dominions still left to them. But it is 
easy to, see. that this question cannot be 
answered without bringing into the con- 
sideration the probable movements of the 
Ehine armies on both sides. Through 
the decided superiority of numbers on 
the side of the French — 130,000 to 80,000 
—there could be little doubt of the result; 
but then next arises the question, What 
use would the Directory make of a vic- 
tory ; wlietlier they would follow up their 
success to the opposite frontiers of the 
Austrian monarchy, therefore to the com- 
plete breaking up or overthrow of that 
power, or whether they w^ould be satisfied 
with the conquest of a considerable por- 
tion to serve as a security for peace ? 
Tire probable result in each ease must be 
estimated, in order to come to a conclu- 
sion as to the probable determination of 
the Directory. Supposing the result of 
these considerations to be that the 
French forces were much too weak for 
the complete subjugation of the Austrian 
monarehy, so that the attempt might 
completely reverse the respective posi- 
tions of the contending armies, and that 
even the conquest and occupation of a 
considerable district of country would 
place the French army in strategic rela- 
tions to which they -were not equal, then 
that result must naturally influence the 
estimate of the position of the army of 
Italy, and compel it to lower its expecta- 
tions. And this it was no doubt w’'hieh 
influenced Buonaparte, although fully 
aware of the helpless condition of the, 
Archduke, still to sign the peace of 
Cainpo Formio, which imposed no greater 
sacrifices on the Austrians than the loss 
of provinces which, even if the campaign 
took the most favourable turn for them, 
they could not have reconquered. , But 
the French could not have reckoned on 


even the moderate treaty of Camp o For- 
mio, and therefore it could not have been 
their object in making their bold advance 
if two considerations had not presented 
themselves to their view, the first of 
which consisted in the question, what 
degree of value the Austzians would 
attach to each of the above-mentioned 
results ; whether, notwithstanding the 
probability of a satisfactory result in 
either of these cases, would it he worth 
while to make the sacrifices inseparable 
from a continuance of the war, when they 
could be s^oared those sacrifices by a peace 
on terms not too humiliating ? The second 
consideration is the question whether the 
Austrian Government, instead of seriously 
weighing the possible results of a resist- 
ance pushed to extremities, would not 
prove completely disheartened by the 
impression of their present reverses. 

The consideration which forms the 
subject of the first question is no idle 
piece of subtle argument, but a considera- 
tion of such decidedly practical impor- 
tance that it comes up whenever the plan 
of pushing war to the utmost extremity 
is mooted, and by its weight in most 
cases restrains the execution of such 
plans. 

The second consideration is of equal 
importance, for we do not make war with 
an abstraction hut with a reality, which 
we must always keep in view, and we 
may be sure that it was not overlooked 
by the hold Buonaparte— that is — that 
he was keenly ahve to the terror which 
the appearance of his sword inspired. 
It was reliance on that which led him to 
Moscow. There it led him into a scrape* 
The terror of him had been weakened 
by the gigantic struggles in which he 
had been engaged ; in the year 1797 it 
was stiU fresh, and the secret of a resist- 
ance pushed to extremities had not been 
discovered; nevertheless even in 1797 
his boldness might have led to a negative 
result if, as already said, he had not 
with a sort of presentiment avoided it 
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by signing tbe moderate peace of Oampo 
Pormio., 

We must now bring tliese considera- 
tions to a close — tliey will suffice to sIlow 
tlie wide sphere, the diversity’- and em- 
barrassing nature of the subjects em- 
braced in a critical examination carried 
to the fullest extent, that is to those 
measures of a great and decisive class 
which must necessarily be included. It 
follows from them that besides a theo- 
retical acquaintance with the subject, 
natural talent must also have a great 
iutiuence on the value of critical exami- 
nations, for it rests chiefly with the lat- 
ter to throw the requisite light on the 
interrelations of things, and to distinguish 
from amongst the endless connections 
of events those which are really essen- 
tial. 

But talent is also called into requisition 
in another way. Critical examination is 
not merely the appreciation of those 
means which have been actually em- 
ployed, but also of all possible means, 
which therefore must he suggested in 
the first place — that is — must be dis- 
covered, and the use of any particular 
means is not fairly open to censure until 
a better is pointed out. Now, however 
small the number of possible combina- 
tions may be in most cases, still it must 
bo admitted that to point out those 
wdiich have not been used is not a mere 
analysis of actual things, but a spon- 
taneous creation which cannot be pre- 
scribed, and depends on the fertility 
of-genius. 

We are far from seeing a field for great 
genius in a ease wdiich admits only of the 
application of a few simple combinations, 
and w'e think it exceedingly ridiculous to 
hold up, as is often done, the turning of 
a position as an invention showdng the 
highest genius; still nevertheless this 
creative selh activity on the part of the 
critic is necessary, and it is one of 
the points which essentially determine 
the value of critical oxaimnation. 
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When Buonaparte on 30th July, 1796,^ 
determined to raise the siege of Mantua, 
in order to march with his whole force 
against the enemy, advancing in separate 
columns to the relief of the place, and to 
beat them in detail, this appeared the 
surest way to the attainment of brilliant 
victories. These victories actually fol- 
lowed, and were afterwards again re- 
peated on a still more brilliant scale on 
the attempt to relieve the place being 
again renewed. We hear only one opin- 
ion on these achievements, that of un- 
mixed admiration. 

At the same time Buonaparte could 
not have adopted this course on the SGth 
July without quite giving up the idea of 
the siege of Mantua, because it was im- 
possible to save the siege train, and it 
could not be replaced by another in this 
campaign. In fact, the siege was con- 
verted into a blockade, and the place, 
which if the siege had continued must 
have very shortly fallen, held out for six 
months in spite of Buonaparte’s victories 
in the open field. 

Criticism has generally regarded this 
as an evil that w^as unavoidable, because 
critics have not been able to suggest any 
better course. Eesistanee to a relieving 
army within lines of circumvallation had 
fallen into such disrepute and contempt 
that it appears to have entirely escaped 
consideration as a means. And yet in 
the reign of Louis XIV, that measure 
was so often used with success that we 
can only attribute to the force of fashion 
the fact that a hundred years later it 
never occurred to anyone even to propose 
such a measure. If the practicability of 
such a plan had even been entertained 
for a moment, a closer consideration of 
circumstances would have shown that 
40,000 of the best infantry in the world 
under Buonaparte, behind strong lines of 
circumvallation round Mantua, had so 


* Compare “ Hinteiiassene "Weikc,” 2 Aufla^e, 
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little to fear from tlie 50,000 men coming 
to tlie relief under Wurmser, that it was 
very unlikely that even any attempt would 
he made upon their lines. "We shall not 
seek here to establish this point j but we 
believe enough has been said to show 
that this means was one which had a 
right to a share of consideration. Whe- 
ther Buonaparte himself ever thought of 
such a plan we leave undecided ; neither 
in his memoirs nor in other sources is 
there any trace to he found of his having 
done so ; in no critical works has it been 
touched upon, the measure being one 
which the mind had lost sight of. The 
merit of resuscitating the idea of this 
means is not great, for it suggests itself 
at once to anyone who breaks loose from 
the trammels of fashion. Still it is neces- 
sary that it should suggest itself for us to 
bring it into consideration, and compare 
it with the means which Buonaparte em- 
ployed. Whatever may he the result of 
the comparison, it is one which should 
not be omitted by criticism. 

When Buonaparte, in February, 1814,* 
after gaining the battles at Etoges, 
Cliamp-iiubert, and Montmirail, left 
Bliicher’s army, and turning upon 
Schwartzeiiherg, heat liis corps at Mon- 
tereau and Mormant, every one was 
iilled with admiration, because Buona- 
parte, by tlius throwing his concentra- 
ted force first upon one ox3ponont, 
then upon another, made a brilliant 
use of the mistakes which his adver- 
saries had committed in dividing their 
forces. If these brilliant strokes in dif- 
ferent directions failed to save him, it 
was generally considered to he no fault 
of liis, at least. ‘No one has yet asked 
the question, What would have been the 
result instead of turning from Blii- 
clier upon ^cliwartzenberg, he had 
tried auotlier blow at Bliioher, and pur- 
sued him to the Illiine? We are con- 

Compare Iliaterlassene Werke,” 2 Auflage, 
Bd. vii., 8. lOa, if. , 


vinced that it would have completely 
changed the course of the campaign, and 
that the allied army, instead of marching 
to Paris, would have retired behind the 
Ehine. We do not ask others to share 
our conviction, hut no one who under- 
stands the thing will doubt, at the mere 
mention of this alternative course, that it 
is one which should not be overlooked in 
criticism. 

In this case the means of comparison 
lie much more on the surface than in the 
foregoing, hut they have been equally 
overlooked, because one-sided views have 
prevailed, and there has been no freedom 
of judgment. 

From the necessity of pointing out a 
better means which might have been 
used in place of those which are con- 
demned, has arisen the form of criticism 
almost exclusively in use, which contents 
itself with pointing out the better means 
without demonstrating in what the supe- 
riority consists. The consequence is that 
some are not convinced ; that others start 
up and do the same thing ; and that thus 
discussion arises, which is without any 
fixed basis for the argument. Military 
literature abounds with matter of this sort. 

The demonstration we require is al- 
ways necessary when the superiority of 
the means jpi’OjDOunded is not so evident 
as to leave no room for doubt, and it 
consists in the examination of each of the 
means on its own merits, and then of its 
comparison with the object desired. 
When once the thing is traced hack to a 
simple truth, controversy must cease, or 
at all events a new result is obtained, 
whilst by the other plan the pros and com, 
go on for ever consuming each other. 

Should we, for example, not rest con- 
tent with assertion in the case before 
mentioned, and wish to xmove that the 
persistent pursuit of Blucher would have 
been more advantageous than the turning 
on Schwartzenherg, we should su|)port 
the arguments on the following simple 
truths : — 
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1. In general it is more advantageous 
to coiitiniie our blows in one and the 
same direction, because there is a loss of 
time in striking in different directions; 
and at a point where the moral power is 
already shaken by considerable losses, 
there is the more reason to expect fresh 
successes ; therefore in that way no part 
of the preponderance already gained is 
left idle. ■' 

2. Because Bliicher, although weaker 
than Schwartzenberg was, on account of 
Ms enterprising spirit, the more impor- 
tant adversary; in him, therefore, lay 
the centre of attraction which drew the 
others along in the same direction. 

3. Because the losses which Bliicher 
had sustained almost amounted to a 
defeat, which gave Buonaparte such a 
preponderance over him as to make his 
retreat to the Ehine almost certain, and 
at the same time no reserves of any con- 
sequence awaited him there. 

4. Because there was no other result 
which would be so terrific in its aspects, 
would appear to the imagination in such 
gigantic proportions, an immense advan- 
tage in dealing with a staff so weak and 
irresolute as that of Schwartzenberg 
notoriously was at this time. What 
had happened to the Crown Prince 
of Wiirtemberg at Montereaii, and to 
Count Wittgenstein at Mormaiit, Prince 
Schwartzenberg must have known well 
enough ; but ail the untoward events on 
Bliicher’ s distant and separate line from 
the Marne to the Bhine, would only 
roach him by the avalanche of rumour. 
The desperate movements which Buona- 
parte made upon Vitry at the end of 
March, to see what the Allies would do if 
he tlireateiiod to turn them strategicahy, 
were evidently done on the principle of 
working on their fears ; but it wms done 
under far different circumstances, in 
consequeiieo of his defeat at Laon and 
Arcis, and because BiUcher, with 100,000 
men, was then in communication with 
Scliwortzeiiberg. 
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There are people, no doubt, who will 
not be conviuced on these arguments ; 
but at all events they cannot retort by 
saying, that whilst Buonaparte threat- 
ened Schwartzenb erg’s base by advan- 
cing to the Ehine, Schwartzenberg at the 
same time threatened Buonaparte’s com- 
munications with Paris ; ” because we 
have shown by the reasons above given 
that Schwartzenberg would never have 
thought of marching on Paris, 

With respect to the example quoted 
by us from the campaign of 1796, we 
should say ; Buonaparte looked upon the 
plan he adopted as the surest means of 
heating the Austrians; hut admitting 
that it was so, still the object to be at- 
tained was only an empty victory, which 
could have hardly any sensible influence 
on the fall of Mantua. The way which 
we should have chosen would, in our 
opinion, have been much more certain to 
prevent the relief of Mantua ; but even 
if we place ourselves in the position of 
the Prench general and assume that it 
was not so, and look upon the certainty 
of success to have been less, the question 
then amounts to a choice between a more 
certain but less useful, and therefore less 
important victory on the one hand, and 
a somewhat less probable but far more 
decisive and important victory on the 
other hand. Presented in this form, 
boldness must have declared for the 
second solution, which is the reverse of 
what took place, when the thing was only 
superficially viewed. Buonaparte cer- 
tainly was anything but deficient in bold- 
ness ; and we may be sure that he did 
not see the whole case and its conse- 
quences as fully and clearly as we can 
now at the present time. 

Naturally the critic, in treating of the 
means, must often appeal to military 
history, as experience is of more value in 
the art of war than all philosophical 
truth. But this exemplification from 
history is subject to certain conditions, 
of which we shall treat in a special chap- 
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ter; and unfortunately these conditions 
are so seldom regarded, that reference to 
history generally only serves to increase 
ilio confusion of ideas. 

Wo have still a most important subject 
to consider, which is, How far criticism 
in passing jndgments on particular events 
is permitted, or in duty bound, to make 
rise of its wider view of things, and there- 
fore also of that which is shown hy 
results ; or when and where it should 
leave out of sight these things in order 
to place itself, as far as possible, in the 
exact position of the chief actor ? 

If (‘riticism dispenses praise or censure 
it should seek to place itself as nearly as 
possible at the same point of view as the 
person acting, that is to say, to collect 
all he knew and all the motives on which 
he acted, and, on the other hand, to 
leave out of the consideration all that 
the person acting could not or did not 
know, and above all, the result. But 
this is only an object to aim at, which 
can never be reached because the state 
of circumstances from which an event 
proceeded caii never he placed before the 
eye of the critic exactly as it lay before 
the eye of the person acting. A number 
of inferior circimistances, which must 
liave influenced the result, are completely 
lost to sight, and many a siibj ectiv© mo- 
tive has never come to light. 

The latter can only be learnt from the 
memoirs of the chief actor, or from his 
intimate ■ Mends ; and in such memoirs 
things of this kind are often treated of 
in a very desultory mauner, or purposely 
misrepresented.. Criticism must, there- 
fore, . always forego much which was pre- 
sent in the minds of those whose acts are 
criticised.. ■ . 

On the other hand, it is much more 
diflicult to leave out of sight that which 
criticism knows in excess. This is 
only easy as regards accidental circum- 
stances, that is, circumstances which 
have been mixed up, but are,, in no way 
necessarily related. But it is very dijfi- 
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cult, and, in fact, can never be completely 
done with regard to things really essential. 

Let us take first the result. If it has 
not proceeded from accidental circxim- 
stances it is almost impossible that the 
knowledge of it should not have an effect 
on the judgment passed on events which 
have preceded it, for we see these things 
in the light of this result, and it is to a 
certain extent by it that we first become 
acquainted with them and appreciate 
them. Military history, with all its 
events, is a source of instruction for cri- 
ticism itself, and it is only natural that 
criticism should throw that light on things 
which it has itself obtained from the con- 
sideration of the whole. If, therefore, it 
might wish in some eases to leave the 
result out of the consideration, it would 
he impossible to do so completely. 

But it is not only in relation to the re- 
sult, that is, with what takes place at 
the last, that this embarrassment arises ; 
the same occurs in relation to preceding 
events; therefore with the data which 
furnished the motives to action. Criticism 
has before it, in most cases, more infor- 
mation on this point than the principal in 
the transaction. N ow it may seem easy to 
dismiss from the consideration everything 
of this nature, but it is not so easy as we 
may think. The knowledge of preced- 
ing and concurrent events is founded not 
only on certain information, hut on a 
number of conjectures and suppositions ; 
indeed, there is hardly any of the infor- 
mation respecting things not purely acci- 
dental which has not been preceded by 
suppositions or conjectures destined to 
take the place of certain information iu 
case such should never be supplied. Now 
is it conceivable that criticism in after 
times, which has before it as facts all 
the preceding and concurrent circum- 
stances, should not allow itself to he 
thereby influenced when it asks itself the 
question, ’What portion of the circum- 
stances, which at the moment of action 
were unknown, it would have held to h© 
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prolbable ? We maintain tliat in this case, 
as in the case of the results, and for the 
same reason, it is impossible to disregard 
all these things completely. 

If therefore the critic wishes to bestow 
praise or blame upon any single act, he 
can only succeed to a certain degree in 
placing himself in the position of the 
person whose act he has under review. 
In many cases he can do so sufficiently 
near for any practical purpose, hut in 
many instances it is the very reverse, 
and this fact should never he overlooked. 

But it is neither necessary nor desir- 
ahle that criticism should completely 
identify itself with the person acting. In 
war as in all matters of skill there is a 
certain natural aptitude required which 
is called talent. This may he great or 
small. In the first case it may easily be 
superior to that of the critic ; for what 
critic can pretend to the skill of a Frede- 
rick or a Buonaparte ! Therefore, if cri- 
, ticism is not to abstain altogether from 
offering an opinion where eminent talent 
is concerned, it must he allowed to make 
use of the advantage which its enlarged 
horizon affords. Criticism must not, 
therefore, treat the solution of a problem 
hy a great General like a sum in arith- 
metic; it is only through the results and 
through the exact coincidences of events, 
that it can recognise with admiration 
how much is due to the exercise of 
genius, and that it first learns the es- 
sential combination which the glance of 
that genius devised. 

But for every, even the smallest, act of 
genius it is necessary that criticism should 
take a higher point of view, so that, hav- 
ing at command many objective grounds 
of decision, it may be as little subjective 
as possible, and that the critic may not 
take the limited scope of his own mind 
as a standard. 

Tins elevated position of criticism, its 
praise and blame pronounced with a full 
knowledge of all the circumstances, has 
in itself nothing which hurts our feelings; 


it only does so if the critic pushes him- 
self forward, and speaks in a tone as if 
all the wisdom which he has obtained by 
an exhaustive examination of the event 
under consideration were really his own 
talent. Palpable as is this deception, it 
is one which people may easily fall into 
through vanity, and one which is natu- 
rally distasteful to others. It very often 
happens that although the critic has no 
such arrogant pretensions, they are im- 
puted to him by the reader because he 
has not expressly disclaimed them, and 
then follows immediately a charge of a 
want of the power of critical judgment. 

If, therefore, a critic points out an 
error made by a Frederick or a Buona- 
parte, that does not mean that he who 
makes the criticism would not have com- 
mitted the same error ; he may even he 
ready to grant that had he been in the 
place of these great generals he might 
have made much greater mistakes; he 
merely sees this error from the chain of 
events, and he thinks that it should not 
have escaped the sagacity of the general. 

This is, therefore, an opinion formed 
through the connection of events, and 
therefore through the remit. But there is 
another quite different effect of the result 
itself upon the judgment, that is if it is 
used quite alone as an example for or 
against the soundness of a measure. This 
may be called judgment according to the 
result. Such a judgment appears at first 
sight inadmissible, and yet it is not. 

When Buonaparte marched to Mos- 
cow in 1812, all depended npon whether 
the taking of the capital, and the events 
whicli preceded the capture, should force 
the Emj)oror Alexander to make peace, 
as he had been compelled to do after 
the battle of Friedland in 1807, and the 
Emperor Francis in 1805 and 1809 after 
Austerlitz and Wagram; for if Buona- 
parte did not obtain a peace at Moscow, 
there w'as no alternative but to return, 
that is, there was nothing for him but 
a strategic defeat. We shall leave out 
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of tlie question wliat lie did to get to 
Moscow/ and wlietlier in his advance 
lie did not miss many opportunities of 
hriiiging the Emperor Alexander to 
peace; we shall also exclude all con- 
sideration of the disastrous circumstances 
which attended his retreat, and which 
perhaps had their origin in the general 
conduct of the campaign. Still, the 
question remains the same ; for however 
iiiiieh more brilliant the course of the 
campaign lip to Moscow might have been, 
still there was always an nncertainty 
wliether the Emperor xllexander would he 
jiitimidated into maldiig peace ; and then, 
even if a retreat did not contain in itself 
the seeds of such disasters as did occur, still 
it wnuld never be anything else than a 
great strategic defeat. If the Emperor 
Alexander agreed to a jpeace which was 
disadvantageous to him, the campaign of 
1812 would have ranked with those of 
Austerlitz, Eriedland, and Wagram. 
But these campaigns also, if they had 
not led to peace, would in all probability 
have ended in similar catastrophes. 
Whatever, therefore, of genius, skill, 
and energy the conqueror of the world 
applied to the task, this last question ad- 
dressed to fate remained always the 
same. Shall we then discard the cam- 
paigns of 1805, 1807, 1809, and say on 
account of the campaign of 1812 that 
they were acts of imprudence; that the 
results were against the nature of things, 
and that m 1812 strategic justice at last 
found vent for itself in opposition to blind 
chance ? That would be an unwarrant- 
able eonelusion, a most arbitrary jiidg- 
nient, a case only half proved, because no 
human eye can trace the thread of the 
necessary connection of events up to the 
determination of the conquered princes. 

Still less can we say the campaign of 
1812 merited the same success as the 
others, and that the reason wdiy it turned 

Frage an der Scliicksal,” a familiar quotation 
from Schiller.— TR, 


out otherwise, lies in something un- 
natural, for we cannot regard the firm- 
ness of Alexander as something un- 
natural. 

What can he more natural than to say 
that in the years 1805, 1807, 1809, 
Buonaparte judged of his opponents cor- 
rectly, and that in 1812 he erred in that 
point. On the former occasions, there- 
fore, he was right, in the latter wrong, 
and in both cases we judge by the result. 

All action in war, as we have already 
said, is directed on probable, not on 
certain results. Whatever is wanting 
in certainty must always he left to 
fate, or chance, call it which you will. . 
We may demand that what is so 
left should he as little as possible, hut 
only in relation to the particular case, 
that is, as little as is possible in this one 
case, but not that the case in which the 
least is left to chance, is always to be 
preferred. That would he an enormous 
error, as follows from all our theoretical 
views'. There are cases in which the 
greatest daring is the greatest wisdom. 

Now in everything which is left to 
chance by the chief actor, his personal 
merit, and therefore his responsibility as 
well, seems to be completely set aside ; 
nevertheless WG cannot suppress an in- 
ward feeling of satisfaction whenever 
expectation realises itself, and if it dis- 
appoints us our mind is dissatisfied ; and 
more than this of right ■ and wrong 
should not he meant by the judgment 
which we form from the mere result, or 
rather that we find there. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that 
the satisfaction which our mind experi- 
ences at success, the pain caused by 
failure, proceed from a sort of myste- 
rious belief, we suppose between that 
success ascribed to good fortune and the 
genius of the chief a fine connecting 
thread, invisible to the miad’s eye, and 
the supposition gives pleasure. What 
tends to confirm this idea is that our 
sympathy increases, becomes more de- 
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cided, if tlie successes and defeats of the 
principal actor, are often repeated. Thus 
it hecomes intelligible how good luck in 
war assumes a much nobler nature than 
good luck at play. In general, when a for- 
tiinate warrior does not otherwise lessen 
our interest in his behalf, we have a plea- 
sure in accompanying him in his career. 

Criticism, therefore, after having 
weighed all that comes within the sphere 
of human reason and conviction, will let 
the result speak for that part where the 
deep my sterious relations are not disclosed 
in any visible form, and he will protect 
this silent sentence of a higher authority 
from the noise of crude opinions on the 
one hand, while on the other he prevents 
the gross abuse which might be made of 
this last tribunal. 

This verdict of the result must, there- 
fore, always bring forth that which hn- 
maii sagacity cannot discover ; and it will 
be chiefly as regards the intellectual 
powers and operations that it will he 
called into requisition, partly because 
they can be estimated with the least cer- 
tainty, partly because their close connec- 
tion with the will is favourable to their 
exercising over it an important influence. 
When fear or bravery precipitate the 
decision, there is nothing objective inter- 
vening between them for our considera- 
tion, and, consequently, nothing by which 
sagacity and calculation might have met 
the probable result. 

We must now be allowed to make a 
few observations on the instrument of 
criticism, that is, the language which it 
uses, because that is to a certain extent 
connocted with the action in war ; for the 
critical examination is nothing more than 
the deliberation which should precede 
action in war. Wo, therefore, think it 
very essential that the language used in 
criticism should have the same character 
as -that which deliberation in war must 
have, for otherwise it would cease to be 
practical, and criticism could gain no ad- 
mittance in actual life. 


We have said in our Ghservations on 
the theory of the conduct of war that it 
should educate the mind of the Comman- 
der for war, or that its teaching should 
guide his education ; also that it is not 
intended to furnish him with positive doc- 
trines and systems which he can use 
like mental appliances. But if the con- 
struction of scientific formula is never re- 
quired or even allowable in war to aid 
the decision on the ease presented, if 
truth does not appear there in a syste- 
matic shape, if it is not found in an in- 
direct way, but directly by the natural 
perception of the mind, then it must be^ 
the same also in a critical review. 

It is true that we have seen that wher- 
ever complete demonstration of the na- 
ture of things would be too tedious, cri- 
ticism must support itself on those truths 
which theory has established on the 
point. But, just as in war, the actor 
obeys these theoretical truths rather be- 
cause his mind is imbued with them than 
because he regards them as objective in- 
flexible laws, so criticism must also make 
use of them, not as an external law or an 
algebraic formula, of which fresh proof 
is not required each time they are ap- 
plied, but it must always throw a light 
on this proof itself, leaving only to 
theory the more minute and circumstan- 
tial proof. Thus, it avoids a mysterious 
unintelligihle phraseology, and makes its 
progress in plain language, that is, with 
a clear and always visible chain of 
ideas. 

Certainly this cannot always be com- 
pletely attained, but it must always be 
the aim in critical expositions. Such ex- 
positions must use complicated forms of 
science as s];)armgly as possible, and 
never resort to the construction of scien- 
tific aids as of a truth apparatus of its own, 
hut always be guided by the natural and 
unbiassed impressions of the mind. 

But this pious endeavour, if we may 
use the expression, has unfortunately 
seldom hitherto presided over critical 
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examinations : the most of them have 
rather been emanations of a species of 
vanity — a wish to make a display of 
ideas. 

The first evil which we constantly 
stiiinble upon is a lame, totally inadmis- 
sible application of certain one-sided 
systems as of a formal code of laws. But 
it is never difficult to show the one-sided- 
ness of such .systems, and this only re- 
quires to be done once to throw dis- 
credit for ever on critical judgments 
which are based on them. We have here 
to deal with a definite subject, and as the 
nimiber of possible systems after all can 
be but small, therefore, also, they are 
themselves the lesser evil. 

Much greater is the evil which lies in 
the pompous retinue of technical terms — 
scientific expressions and metaphors, which 
systems have in their train, and which like 
a rabble — like the baggage of an army 
broken away from its chief — hang about 
in all directions. Any critic who has not 
adopted a system, either because he has 
not found one to please him, or because 
he has not yet been able to make himself 
master of one, will at least occasionally 
make use of a piece of one, as one would 
use a ruler, to show the blunders com- 
mitted by a general. The most of them 
are incapable of reasoning without using 
as a help here and there some shreds of 
scientific military theory. The smallest 
of these fragments, consisting in mere 
scientific words and metaphors, are often 
nothing more than ornamental flourishes 
of critical narration. Now it is in the 
nature of . things that all technical and 
scientific expressions which belong to a 
system, lose their propriety, if they ever 
had any, as soon as they are distorted, 
and used as general axioms, or as small 
crystal talismans, which have more power 
of demonstration than simple speech. 

Thus it has come to pass that our theo- 
retical and critical books, instead of being 
straightforward intelligible dissertations, , 
in which the author always knows at 
least what he says and the reader what 


he reads, are brimful of these technical 
terms, which form dai'k points of inter- 
ference where author and reader part 
company. But frequently they are some- 
thing worse, being nothing but hollow 
shells without any kernel. The author 
himself has no clear perception of what 
he means, contents himself with vague 
ideas, which, if expressed in plain lan- 
guage, would be unsatisfactory even to 
himself. 

A third fault in criticism is the misusa 
of Sistorical JSxmnples, and a display of 
great reading or learning. What the 
history of the Art of War is we have 
already said, and we shall further explain 
our views on examj)les and on military 
history in general in special chapters. 
One fact merely touched upon in a very 
cursory manner may be used to support 
the most opposite views, and three or 
four such facts of the most heterogeneous 
description, brought together out of the 
most distant lands and remote times and 
heaped up, generally distract and be- 
wilder the judgment and understanding 
without demonstrating anything ; for 
when exposed to the light, they turn out 
to be only trumpery rubbish, made use 
of to show off the author’s learning. 

But what can be gained for practical 
life by such obscure, partly false, con- 
fused, arbitrary conceptions? So little 
is gained, that theory on account of 
them has always been a true antithesis 
of practice, and frequently a subject of 
ridicule to those whose soldierly qualities 
in the field are above question. 

But it is impossible that this could 
have been the case, if theory in simple 
language, and by natural treatment of 
those things which constitute the art of 
making war, had merely sought to estab- 
lish just so much as admits of being 
established ; if, avoiding all false preten- 
sions and irrelevant display of scientific 
forms and historical parallels, it had kept 
close to the subject, and gone hand in 
hand with those who must conduct affairs 
in the field by their own iiatural genius. 
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CHAPTER VL 


ON EXAMPLES. 


Ekamblbs from Mstory make everytking 
dear, and farnisli tke best description of 
proof in tke empirical sciences. This 
applies with more force to the Art of war 
than to any other. General Scliarnliorst, 
whose hand-book is the best ever written 
on actual war, pronounces historical 
examples to be of the first importance, 
and makes an admirable use of them 
himself. Had he survived the war in 
which he fell, the fourth part of his re- 
vised treatise on artillery would have 
given a still greater proof of the observ- 
ing and enlightened spirit in which he 
sifted matters of experience. 

But such use of historical examples is 
rarely made by theoretical writers; the 
way in which they more commonly make 
use of them is rather calculated to leave 
the mind unsatisfied, as well as to ofPend 
the understanding. We therefore think it 
important to bring specially into view the 
use and abuse of historical examples. 

Unquestionably the branches of know- 
ledge -which lie at the foundation of the 
Art of War come under the denomination 
of empirical sciences ; for although they 
are derived in a great measure from the 
nature of things, still we can only learn 
this very nature itself for the most part 
from experience ; and besides that, the 
practical ap^dication is modified by so 
many circumstances, that the effects can 
never be completely learnt from the mere 
nature of the means. 

The effects of gunpowder, that great 
agent in our military activity, was only 
learnt by experience ; and up to this hour 
experiments are continually in progress 
in order to investigate them more fully. 


That an iron ball, to which powder has 
given a velocity of 1,000 feet in a second, 
smashes every living thing which it 
touches in its course, is intelligible in it- 
self; experience is not required to tell us 
that; but ill producing this effect how 
many hundred circumstances are con- 
cerned, some of which can only he. 
learnt by experience ! And the physical 
is not the only effect which we have to 
study, it is the moral which we are in 
search of, and that can only be ascer- 
tained by experience ; and there is no 
other way of learning and appreciating 
it but by experience. In the middle 
ages, when firearms were first invented, 
their effect, owing to their rude make, 
was materially hut trifling compared to 
what it now is, but their effect morally 
was much greater. One must have wit- 
nessed the firmness of one of those masses 
taught and led by Buonaparte, under the 
heaviest and most unintermittent can- 
nonade, in order to understand of what 
troops, hardened by long practice in the 
field of danger, can do, when by a career 
of victory they have reached the noble 
principle of demanding from themselves 
their utmost efforts. In pure conception 
no one would believe it. On the other 
hand it is well known that there are 
troops in the service of European powers 
at the present moment who would easily 
be dispersed by a few cannon shots. 

But no empirical science, consequently 
also no theory of the art of war, can 
always corroborate its truths by his- 
torical proof ; it would also be, in some 
measure, difficult to support experience 
by single facts. If any means is once 
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found efficacious in war it is repeated ; 
one copies another, the thing becomes 
the fashion, and in this manner it comes 
into use, supported by experience, and 
takes its place in theory, which contents 
itself with appealing to experience in 
general in order to show its origin, but 
not as a verification of its truth. 

But it is (][uite otherwise if experience 
is to he used in order to overthrow some 
means in use, to confirm what is doubtful, 
or introduce something new ; then par- 
ticular examples from history must be 
fpiotod as proofs. 

Now, if we consider closely the use of 
Instorical proofs, four points of view 
readily present themselves for the pur- 
pose. 

First, they may be used merely as an 
explanafJon of an idea. In every abstract 
consideration it is very easy to be mis- 
understood, or not to be intelligible at 
all : when an author is afraid of this, an 
exemplification from history serves to 
throw the light which is wanted on his 
idea, and to ensure his being intelligible 
to his readei\ 

Secondly, it may serve as an applica- 
tion of an idea, because by moans of an 
example there is an opportunity of show- 
ing the action of those minor circum- 
stances which cannot all be comprehended 
and explained in any general expression 
of an idea ; for in that consists, indeed, 
the difference between theory and expe- 
rience. Both these cases belong to 
examjples properly speaking, the two fol- 
lowing belong to historical proofs- 

Thirdly, a historical fact may be re- 
ferred to particularly, in order to support 
what one has advanced. Tliis is in all 
eases sufficient, if we have only to prove 
the pomlility of a fact or effect. 

^ Lastly, in the fourth place, from the 
eirciniistantial detail of a historical event, 
and by collecting together several of 
them, wo may deduce some theory, wdiich 
therefore bas its true proof in this testi- 
mony itself. 


For the first of these purposes aU that 
is generally required is a cursory notice 
of the case ; as it is only used partially. 
Historical correctness is a secondary con- 
sideration; a case invented might also 
serve the purpose as well, only historical 
ones are always to be preferred, because 
they bring the idea which they illustrate 
nearer to practical life. 

The second use supposes a more cir- 
cumstantial relation of events, but histor- 
ical authenticity is again of secondary 
importance, and in respect to this point 
the same is to he said as in the first case. 

For the third purpose the mere quota- 
tion of an undoubted fact is generally 
sufficient. If it is asserted that fortified 
positions may fulfil their object under 
certain conditions, it is only necessary to 
mention the position of Bunzelwitz in 
support of the assertion. 

But if, through the narrative of a case 
in history, an abstract truth is to be 
demonstrated, then everything in the case 
bearing on the demonstration must be 
analysed in the most searching and com- 
plete manner; it must, to a certain ex- 
tent, develop itself carefully before the 
eyes of the reader. The less effectually 
this is done the weaker will he the proof, 
and the more necessary it will he to sup- 
ply the demonstrative proof which is 
wanting in the single case hy a number 
of cases, because we have a right to sup- 
pose that the more minute details which 
we are unable to give neutralise each 
other in their effects in a certain number 
of cases. 

If we want to show hy example derived 
from experience, that cavalry are better 
placed behind than in a line with in- 
fantry ; that it is very ha.zardous w’-ithout 
a decided preponderance of numbers to 
attempt an enveloping movement, with 
widely separated columns, either on a 
field of battle or in the theatre of war, 
that is, either tactically or strategically; 
then in the first of these cases it would 
not be sufficient to specify some lost hat- 
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ties ia wMch the cavalry was on the 
flanks, and some gained in wMch the 
cavalry was in rear of the infantry ; and 
in the latter of these oases it is not suffi- 
cient to refer to the battles of Eivoli and 
Wagram, to the attack of the Austrians 
on the theatre of war in Italy, in 1796, 
or of the Prench upon the German theatre 
of war in the same j^ear. The way in 
which these orders of battle or plans of 
attack essentially contributed to disas- 
trous issues in those particular cases must 
be shown by closely tracing out circum- 
stances and occurrences. Then it will 
appear how far such forms or measures 
are to he condemned, a point which it is 
very necessary to show, for a total con- 
demnation would be inconsistent with 
truth. 

It has been already said that when a 
circumstantial detail of facts is impossible, 
the demonstrative power which is deficient 
may, to a certain extent, be supplied by 
the number of cases quoted ; but this is a 
very dangerous method of getting out of 
the difficulty, and one which has been 
much abused. Instead of one well ex- 
plained example, three or four are just 
touched upon, and thus a show is made 
of strong evidence. But there are mat- 
ters where a whole dozen of cases brought, 
forward would prove nothing ; if for in- 
stance, they are facts of frequent occur- 
rance, and therefore a dozen other cases 
with an opposite result might just as 
easily be brought forward. If any one 
will instance a dozen lost battles in which 
the side beaten attacked in separate con- 
verging columns, we can instance a dozen 
that have been gained, in wffiich the same 
order was adopted. It is evident that in 
this way no result is to be obtained. 

Upon carefully considering these dif- 
ferent points, it will be seen how easily 
examples may be mis -applied. 

An occurrence wbicb, instead of being 
carefully analysed in all its parts, is 
superficially noticed, is like an object 
seen at a great distance, imesonting tbe 


same appearance on each side, and in 
which the details of its parts cannot be 
distinguished. Such examples have, in 
reality, served to support the most con- 
tradictory opinions. To some, Daunts 
campaigns are models of prudence and 
skill. To others, they are nothing but 
examples of timidity and want of resolu- 
tion. Buonaparte^s passage across the 
Koric Alps ^in 1797, may be made to 
appear tbe noblest resolution, but also as 
an act of sheer temerity. His strategic 
defeat in 1812 may be represented as 
the consequence either of an excess or of 
a deficiency of energy, AH these opin- 
ions have been broached, and it is easy 
to see that they might very well arise, 
because each person takes a different 
view of the connection of events. At the 
same time these antagonistic opinions 
cannot be reconciled with each other, and 
therefore one of the two must be wrong. 

Much as we are obliged to the worthy 
Eenquieres for the numerous examples 
introduced in his memoirs — ^partly because 
a number of historical incidents have 
thus been preserved which might other- 
wise have been lost, and partly because 
be was one of the first to bring theo- 
retical, that is, abstract ideas, into con- 
nection with the practical in war, in so 
far that tbe cases brought forward may 
he regarded as intended to exemplify and 
confirm what is theoretically asserted — 
yet, in the opinion of an impartial reader, 
he will hardly be allowed to have at- 
tained the object he proposed to himself, 
that of proving theoretical principles by 
historical examples. Eor although be 
sometimes relates occurrences with great 
minuteness, still be falls short very often 
of showing that the deductions drawn 
necessarily proceed from the inner rela- 
tions of these events. 

Another evil which comes from the 
superficial notice of historical events, is 
that some readers are either wholly igno- 
rant of the events, or cannot call them to 
remembrance sufficiently to be able to 
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grasp tile author^ s meaning, so tiiat tliere 
is no alternative between eitlxer accepting 
blindly wbat is said, or remaining nn« 
eonviiieed. . 

It is extremely difEcnlt to put together 
or unfold historical events before the eyes 
of a reader in such a way as is necessary, 
in order to be able to use them as proofs ; 
for the writer very often wants the 
means, and can neither afford the time 
nor the requisite space ; but we maintain 
that when the object is to establish a 
new or doubtful opinion, one single 
example, thoroughly analysed, is far 
more instructive than ten which are 
superheiaily treated. The great mis- 
chief of these sujieriicial re 2 )resenta- 
tioiis is not that the writer puts his 
story forward as a proof when it has 
only a false title, but that he has not 
made himself properly acquainted with 
the subject, and that from this sort of 
slovenly, shallow treatment of history, 
a hundred false views and attempts at 
the construction of theories arise, which 
would never have made their appearance 
if the writer had looked upon it as his 
duty to deduce from the strict connec- 
tion of events everything new which he 
brought to market, and sought to prove 
from history. 

When we are convinced of these diffi- 
culties in the use of historical examples, 
and at the same time of the necessity 
(of making use of such examples), then 
we sliall also come to the conclusion that 
the latest military history is naturally the 
best held from which to draw them, inas- 
much as it alone is sufficiently authentic 
andffetailed. 

In ancient times, circumstances con- 
nected with war, as well as the method 
of carrying it on, were different j there- 
fore its^ events are of less use to ns either 
theoretically or practically ; in addition 
to which military history, like every 
other, naturally loses in the course of 
time a iiunibor of small traits and linea- 
ments originally to be seen, loses in 
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colour and life, like a worn out or dark- 
ened picture; so that perhaps at last 
only the large masses and leading fea- 
tures remain, which thus acquire undue 
proportions. 

If we look at the present state of war- 
fare, we should say that the wars since 
that of the Austrian succession are almost 
the only ones which, at least as far as 
armament, have still a considerable simi- 
larity to the present, and which, notwith- 
standing the many important changes 
which have taken place both great and 
small, are still capable of affording much 
instruction. It is quite otherwise with 
the war of the S23anish succession, as the 
use of fire-arms had not then so far 
advanced towards perfection, and cavalry 
still continued the most important arm. 
The farther we go back, the less useful 
becomes military history, as it gets so 
much the more meagre and barren of 
detail. The most useless of aU is that of 
the old world. 

But this uselessness is not altogether 
absolute, it relates only to those subjects 
which depend on a knowledge of minute 
details, or on those things in which the 
method of conducting war has changed. 
Although we know very little about the 
tactics in the battles between the Swiss 
and the Austrians, the Burgundians and 
French, still we find in them unmistake- 
ahle evidence that they were the first in 
which the superiority of a good infantry 
over the best cavalry was displayed. A 
general glance at the time of the Condot- 
tieri teaches us how the whole method of 
conducting war is dependant on the in- 
strument used ; for at no period have the 
forces used in war had so much the cha- 
racteristics of a special instrument, and 
been a class so totally distinct from the 
rest of the national community. The 
memorable way in which the Eomans in 
the second Punic War attacked the Oar- 
thaginian possessions in Spain and Africa, 
while Hannibal still maintained himself 
in Italy, is a most instructive subject to 
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study, as tiie general relations of tlie 
states and armies concerned in tMs indi- 
rect act of defence are sufficiently well 
.Imown. 

But tlie more tilings descend into 
particulars, and doYiate in cBaraeter 
from tlie most general relations, tlie less 
we can look for examples and lessons of 
experience from very remote periods, for 
we iiave neitlier the means of judging 
properly of corresponding events, nor can 
we apply them to our completely dijfferent 
method of war. 

Unfortunately, however, it has always 
been the fashion with historical writers 
to talk about ancient times. We shall 
not say how far vanity and charlatanism 
may have had a share in this, but in 
general we fail to discover any honest 
intention and earnest endeavour to in-' 
struct and convince, and we can therefore 


only look upon such quotations and re- 
ferences as embellishments to fill up gaps 
and hide defects. 

It would be an immense service to 
teach the art of war entirely by historical 
examples, as Fenqni^res proposed to do; 
hut it would he full work for the whole 
life of a man, if we reflect that he who 
undertakes it must first qualify himself 
for the task hy a long personal experience 
in actual war. 

Whoever, stirred by ambition, under- 
takes sueb a task, let him prepare him- 
self for his pious undertaking as for a 
long pilgrimage; let him give up his 
time, spare no sacrifice, fear no temporal 
rank or power, and rise above ah feelings 
of personal vanity, of false shame, in 
order, according to the Brench code, to 
speak Truth, the whole Truth, mid 
nothing lut the Truth 
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STEATEGY. 

The conception of strategy lias been pertaining to details cannot be made at 
settled in tlie second chapter of the all beforehand, it follows, as a matter of 
second book. It is the employment of course, that strategy must go with the 
the battle to gain the object of the war. army to the field in order to arrange par- 
Properly speaking it has to do with no- ticulars on the spot, and to make the 
thing but the battle, but its theory must modifications in the general plan which 
include in this consideration the instru- incessantly become necessary in war. 
ment of this real activity — ^the armed Strategy can therefore never take its 
force — in itself and in its principal rela- hand from the work for a moment, 
tions, for the battle is fought by it, and That this however has not been always 
shows its effects upon it in turn. It must the view taken, generally, is evident from 
be well acquainted with the battle itself the former custom of keeping strategy in 
as far as relates to its possible results, the cabinet and not with the army, a 
and those mental and moral powers which thing only allowable if the cabinet is so 
are the most important in the use of the near to the army that it can be taken for 
same. ^ the chief head- quarters of the army. 

Strategy is the employment of the Theory will therefore attend on stra- 
battle to gain the end of the war ; it must tegy in the determination of its plans, or, 
therefore give an aim to the whole mill- as we may more properly say, it will 
tary action, which must be in accord- throw a light on things in themselves, 
ance with the object of the war; in other and in their relations to each other, and 
words, strategy forms the plan of the bring out prominently the little that there 
war, and to the said aim it links the is of principle or rule, 
series of acts which are to lead to the If we recall to mind from the first 
same, that is to say, it makes the plans chapter how many things of the highest 
for the separate campaigns, and regu- importance war touches upon, we may 
lates the combats to be fought in each, conceive that a consideration of all re- 
As these are all things which to a great quires a rare grasp of mind, 
extent can only be determined on conjee- A prince or general who knows exactly 
tures, some of which turn out incorrect, how to organise his war according to his 
while a number of other arrangements object and means, who does neither too 
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little nor too mudi, gives by that tbe 
greatest proof of Ms genius. But tbe 
effects of this talent are exhibited not so 
much by tbe invention of new modes of 
action, wbicb might strike the eye imme- 
diately, as in the successful final result of 
the whole, It is the exact fulfilment of 
silent suppositions, it is tbe noiseless 
harmony of the whole action which we 
should admire, and wMch only makes 
itself known in the total result. 

The inquirer who, tracing back from 
the final result, does not perceive the 
signs of that harmony is one who is apt 
to seek for genius where it is not, and 
where it cannot be found. 

The means and forms which strategy 
uses are in fact so extremely simple, so 
well known by their constant repetition, 
that it only appears ridiculous to sound 
common sense when it hears critics so 
frequently speaking of them with high- 
flown emphasis. Turning a flank, which 
has been done a thousand times, is re- 
garded here as a proof of the most bril- 
liant genius, there as a proof of the most 
profound penetration, indeed even of the 
most comprehensive knowledge. Can 
there be in the book-world more absurd 
productions? 

It is still more ridiculous if, in addition 
to this, we reflect that the same critic, in 
accordance with prevalent opinion, ex- 
cludes all moral forces from theory, and 
will not allow it to be concerned with 
anything but the material forces, so that 
all must be confined to a few mathe- 
matical relations of equilibrium and pre- 
ponderance, of time and space, and a few 
lines and angles. If it were nothing 
more than this, then out of such a miser- 
able business there would not he a scien- 
tific problem for even a schoolboy. 

But let us admit : there is no question 
here about scientific formulas and pro- 
blems; the relations of material things 
are all very simple; the right compre- 
hension of the moral forces which come 
into play is more difficult. Still, even in 


respect to them, it is only in the highest 
branches of strategy that moral compli- 
cations and a great diversity of quantities 
and relations are to be looked for, only 
at that point where strategy borders on 
political science,, or rather where the 
two become one, and there, as we have 
before observed, they have more influ- 
ence on the ^‘how much” and ^^how 
little’’ is to be done than on the form 
of execution. Where the latter is the 
principal question, as in the single acts 
both great and small in war, the moral 
quantities are aheady reduced to a very 
small number. 

Thus, then, in strategy everything is 
very simple, but not on that account very 
easy. Once it is determined from the 
relations of the state what should and 
may be done by war, then the way to it 
is easy to find ; but to follow that way 
straightforward, to carry out the plan 
without being obliged to deviate from it 
a thousand times by a thousand varying 
influences, that requires, besides great 
strength of character, great clearness and 
steadiness of mind, and out of a thou- 
sand men who are remarkable, some for 
mind, others for penetration, others again 
for boldness or strength of will, perhaps 
not one will combine in himself all those 
qualities which are required to raise a 
man above mediocrity in the career of a 
general. 

It may sound strange, but for all who 
know war in this respect it is a fact 
beyond doubt, that much more strength 
of will is required to make an impor- 
tant decision in strategy than in tactics. 
In the latter we are hurried on with 
the moment ; a commander feels himself 
borne along in a strong current, against 
wMch he durst not contend without the 
most destructive consequences, he sup- 
presses the rising fears, and boldly ven- 
tures further. In strategy, where all 
goes on at a slower rate, there is more 
room allowed for our own apprehen- 
sions and those of others, for objections 
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and remonstrances, consequently also for 
unseasonable regrets ; and as we do not 
see tilings in strategy as we do at least 
half of tbom in tactics, with tbe liying 
eye, but everything must be conjectured 
and assumed, therefore the convictions 
produced are less powerful. The conse- 
quence is, that most generals when they 
should act, remain stuck fast in bewilder- 
ing doubts. 

Now let us cast a glance at history — 
it lights upon Frederick the Great’s cam- 
paign of 1760, celebrated for its fine 
marches and manoeuvres : a perfect mas- 
terpiece of strategic skill as critics tell 
us. Is there really anything to drive us 
out of our wits with admiration in the 
king’s first trying to turn Daun’s right 
flank, then his left, then again his right, 
&c. ? Are we to see profound wisdom in 
this ? No, that we cannot, if we are to 
decide naturally and without affectation. 
What we rather admire above all is the 
sagacity of the king in this respect, that 
while pursuing a great object with very 
limited means, he undertook nothing be- 
yond his powers, and just enough to gain 
his object. This sagacity of the general 
is visible not only in this campaign, but 
throughout all the three wars of the 
groat king ! 

To bring Silesia into the safe harbour 
of a well guaranteed peace, was his 
object. 

At the head of a small state, which 
was like other states in most things, and 
only ahead of them in some branches of 
administration ; he could not be an Alex- 
ander, and, as Charles XII., he would only 
like him have broken his head. We find, 
therefore, in the whole of his conduct 
of war, a controlled power, always well 
balanced, and never wanting in energy, 
which in the most critical moments rises 
to astonishing deeds, and the next mo- 
ment oscillates quietly on again in subor- 
dination to the play of the most subtil 
political infliiences. Neither vanity, 
thirst for glory, nor vengeance could 


make him deviate from his course, and 
this course alone it is which brought him 
to a fortunate termination of the contest . 

These few words do but scant justice 
to this phase of the genius of the great 
general; the eyes must be fixed care- 
fully on the extraordinary issue of the 
struggle, and the causes which brought 
about that issue must be traced out, in 
order thoroughly to understand that 
nothing but the king’s penetrating 
eye brought him safely out of all his 
dangers. 

This is one feature in this great com- 
mander which we admire in the campaign 
of 1760 — and in all others, but in this es- 
pecially — because in none did he keep the 
balance even against such a superior 
hostile force, with such a small sacrifice. 

Another feature relates to the difficulty 
of execution. Marches to turn a flank, 
right or left, are easily combined ; the 
idea of keeping a small force always well 
concentrated to be able to meet the ene- 
my on equal terms at any point, to mul- 
tiply a force by rapid movement, is as 
easily conceived as expressed ; the mere 
contrivance in these points, therefore, 
cannot excite our admiration, and with 
respect to such simple things, there is 
nothing further than to admit that they 
are simple. 

But let a general try to do these things 
like Frederick the Great. Long after- 
wards authors, who were eye witnesses, 
have spoken of the danger, indeed of the 
imprudence, of the king’s camps, and 
doubtless at the time he pitched them, 
the danger appeared three times as great 
as afterwards. 

It was the same with his marches, un- 
der the eyes, nay often under the cannon 
of the enemy’s army ; these camps were 
taken up, these marches made not from 
want of prudence, but because in Laun’s 
system, in his mode of drawing up his 
army, in the responsibility which pressed 
upon him, and in his character, Fre- 
derick found that security which justi- 
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fied Ms camps and marclies. But it 
required tli© Mug’s boldness, determina- 
tioiij and strengtli of ■will to see tMngs 
ill tliis liglit, and not to be led astray 
and intimidated by tliG danger of wMcb 
tMrty years after people still wrote and 
spobe. Be w generals in tMs situation 
would bave believed these simple strate- 
gic means to be practicable. 

Again, another difficulty in execution 
is that the king’s army in tMs campaign 
was constantly in motion. Twice it 
marched by wretched cross roads, from 
the Elbe into Silesia, in rear of Daun 
and pursued by Lascy (beginning of 
July, beginning of August). It required 
to be always ready for battle, and its 
marches to be organised with a degree 
of skill which necessarily called forth a 
proportionate degree of exertion. Al- 
though attended and delayed by thou- 
sands of wagons, stiU its subsistence was 
extremely difficult. In Silesia for eight 
days before the battle of Leignitz it had 
constantly night marches, defiling alter- 
nately right and left in front of the ene- 
my: — this costs great fatigue, this re- 
quires great privations. 

Is it to be supposed that all this could 
Iiave been done without producing a 
great friction in the machine ? Can the 
mind of a commander elaborate such 
movements with the same ease as the 
hand of a land surveyor uses the astro- 
labe ? Does not the sight of the siiffer- 
ings of their hungry, thirsty comrades 
pierce the hearts of the commander and 
his generals a thousand times ? Must 
not the murmurs and doubts which these 
cause reach his ear? Has an ordinary 
man the courage to demand such sacri- 
fices, and would not such efforts most 
certainly demoralise the army, break 
up the hands of discipline, and, in 
short, undermino its military virtue, if 
film reliance on the greatness and infal- 
libility of the commander did not com- 
pensate for all ? Ilore, therefore, it is 
that we should pay respect ; it is these 


miracles of execution which w© should 
admire.. But it is impossible to realise all 
this in its full force without a foretaste 
of it by experience . He who only knows 
war from books or the drill ground can- 
not realise the whole effect of this coun- 
terpoise in action ; we beg him, there- 
fore, to accept from us on faith and trust 
all that he is unable to supply from any 
personal experiences of Ms own. 

We wished by this illustration to give 
more clearness to the course of our ideas, 
and in closing this chapter briefiy observe 
that in our exposition of strategy we shall 
describe after our fashion those separate 
subjects which appear to us the most im- 
portant, whether of a moral or material 
nature ; we shall proceed from the sim- 
ple to the complex, and shall conclude 
with the inner connection of the whole 
act of war, in other words with the plan 
for a war or campaign, 

Olservation. 

In an earlier manuscript of the second 
book are the following passages en- 
dorsed by the author himself to he used 
for the first Chapter of the second Boole : 
the projected revision of that chapter 
not having been made, the passages 
referred to are introduced here in fuU. 

By the mere assemblage of armed forces 
at a particular point, a battle there be- 
comes possible, but does not always take 
place. Is that possibility now to be re- 
garded as a reality and therefore an 
effective thing? Certainly, it is so by 
its results, and these effects, whatever 
they may he, can never fail. 

1 . — Possihle comhats are on account of their 
results to he looked upon as real ones. 

If a detachment is sent away to cut 
off the retreat of a flying enemy, and the 
enemy surrenders in consequence without 
further resistance, still it is through the 
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combat wHcb is offered to Mm by tbis 
detaeliment sent after Mm tbat be is 
broxigbt to bis decision. 

If a part of our army oecujpies an 
enemy’s province ■wMcb was undefended, 
and tbus deprives tbe enemy of very 
considerable means of keeping up tbe 
strength of bis army, it is entirely tMougb 
tbe battle wbicb our detached corps gives 
the enemy to expect, in case be seeks to 
recover the lost province, that we remain 
in possession of tbe same. 

In both cases therefore, the mere 
possibility of a battle has produced 
results, and is therefore to be classed 
amongst actual events. Suppose tbat in 
these eases the enemy has opposed our 
corps with others superior in force, and 
tbus forced ours to give up their object 
without a combat, then certainly our 
plan has failed, but the battle which we 
offered at (either of) those points has 
not on that account been without effect, 
for it attracted the enemy’s forces to that 
point. And in case our whole under- 
taking has done us harm, it cannot be 
said that these positions, these possible 
battles, have been attended with no re- 
sults ; their effects, then, are similar to 
those of a lost battle. 

In this manner we see that the de- 
struction of the enemy’s military forces, 
the overthrow of the enemy’s power, is 
only to be clone through the effect of a 
battle whether it he that it actually takes 
place, or that it is merely offered, and 
not accepted. 

Twofold ohject of the combat. 

But these effects are of two kinds, direct 
and indirect ; they are of the latter, if other 
things intrude themselves, and Become 
the object of the combat— things which 
cannot bo regarded as the destruction of 
enemy’s force, but only leading up to it 
certainly by circuitous road, but with 
so much the greater effect. The posses- 
sion of provinces, towns, fortresses, roads, 


bridges, magazines, &c., may be the 
mediate object of a battle, but never the 
ultimate one. Things of this description 
can never he looked upon otherwise than 
as means of gaining greater superiority, 
so as at last to offer battle to the enemy 
in such a way that it will he impossible 
for him to accept it. Therefore all these 
things must only be regarded as inter- 
mediate links, steps as it were, leading 
np to the effectual principle, but never as 
that principle itself. 



3. — Example. 

In 1814 by the capture of Buonaparte’s 
capital the object of the war was attained. 
The political divisions which had their 
roots in Paris came into active operation, 
and an enormous split left the power of 
the Emperor to collapse of itself. Never- 
theless the point of view from which we 
must look at all this is, that through these 
causes the forces and defensive means of 
Buonaparte were suddenly very much 
diminished, the superiority of the Allies, 
therefore, just in the same measure in- 
creased, and any further resistance then 
became im^omhle. It was this impos- 
sibility which produced the peace with 
Prance. If we suppose the forces of the 
Allies at that moment diminished to a 
like extent through external causes; — if 
the superiority vanishes, then at the same 
time vanishes also all the effect and 
importance of the taking of Paris. 

We have gone through this chain of 
argument in order to show that this is the 
natural and only true view of the thing 
from which it derives its importance. 
It leads always back to the question, 
What at any given moment of the war. 
or campaign will he the probable result 
of the great or small combats which the 
two sides might offer to each other ? In 
the consideration of a plan for a campaign 
or war, this question only is decisive as 
to the measures which are to he taken 
aH through from the very commencement. 
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4 ^ — When this mew is not tahen, then a false 
mlm is given to other things. 

If we do not aecnstom ourselves to look 
upon war, and tke single campaigns in a 
war, as a ckain wMek is all composed of 
battles strung togetker, one of which 
always brings on another ; if we adojt 
the idea that the taking of a certain 
geographical point, the occupation of an 
undefended province, is in itself anything; 
then we are very likely to regard it as 
an acquisition which we may retain ; and 
if we look at it so, and not as a term in 
the whole series of events, we do not ask 
ourselves whether this |)ossession may 
not lead to greater disadvantages here- 
after. How often we find this mistake 
recurring in military history. 

We might say that, just as in commerce 
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the merchant cannot set apart and place 
in security gains from one single trans- 
action by itself, so in war a single ad- 
vantage cannot be separated from the 
result of the whole. Just as the former 
must always operate with the whole bulk 
of his means, just so in war, only the 
sum total will decide on the advantage or 
disadvantage of each item. 

If the mind’s eye is always directed 
upon the series of combats, so far as they 
can be seen beforehand, then it is always 
looking in the right direction to the aim, 
and thereby the motion of the force 
acquires that rapidity, that is to say, 
willing and doing acquire that energy 
which is suitable to the matter, and which 
is not to be thwarted or turned aside by 
extraneous influences. 


CHAPTER II. 


ELEMENTS OF STRATEOY. 


The causes which condition the use of 
the combat in strategy, naay be easily 
divided into elements of difierent kinds, 
such as the moral, physical, mathematical, 
geograx>hical and statistical elements. 

The first class includes all that can be 
called forth by moral qualities and effects; 
to tlio second class belong the whole 
mass of the military force, its organisa- 
tion, the proportion of the three arms, 
etc., etc. ; to the third class, the angle of 
the operations’ line, the concentric and 
eccentric movements in as far as their 
geometrical nature has any value in the 
calculation; to the fourth the influences of 
country, as commanding points, hills, 
rivers, woods, roads, etc., etc. ; lastly to 
the fifth, all the means of sux>x)ly, etc., 


etc. The separation of these things once 
for all in the mind does good in giving 
clearness to the ideas of things, and helxi- 
ing us to estimate at once, at a higher or 
lower value, the different classes as we 
pass onwards. For, in considering them 
separately, many lose of themselves their 
borrowed importance ; one feels, for in- 
stance, quite plainly that the value of a 
base of operations, even if we look at 
nothing in it but the position of the line 
of operations, depends much less in that 
simple form on the geometrical element 
of the angle which they form with one 
another, than on the nature of the roads 
and the country through which they 
pass. 

But to treat upon strategy according 
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to tliese elements would be tlie most un- 
fortunate idea tbat could be conceived, 
for these elements are generally mani- 
fold, and intimately connected with each 
other in every single operation of war. 
We should lose ourselves in the most 
soulless analysis, and as if in a horrid 
dream, we should be for ever trying in 
vain to build up an arch to connect this 
base of abstractions with facts belonging 


to the real world. Heaven preserve every 
theorist from such an undertaking ! We 
shall keep to the world of things in their 
totality, and not pursue our analysis fur- 
ther than is necessary from time to time 
to give distinctness to the idea which we 
wish to impart, and which has come to 
us, not by a speculative investigation, 
but through the impression made by the 
realities of war in their entirety. 


CHAPTER III. 


MOEAL FOECES. 


We must return again to this subject, 
which is touched upon in the third chap- 
ter of the second book (p. 62), because the 
moral forces are amongst the most impor- 
tant subjects in war. They are the spirits 
which permeate the whole element of 
war, and which fasten themselves soonest 
and with the greatest affinity to the will 
which puts in motion and guides the 
whole mass of powers, unite with it as it 
were in one stream, because it is a moral 
force itself. Unfortunately they seek 
to escape from all book-knowledge, for 
they will neither be brought into num- 
bers nor into classes, and want only to 
be seen and felt. 

The spirit and other moral qualities 
which animate an army, a general, or 
governments, public opinion in provinces 
in which aivaris raging, the moral effect 
of a victory or of a defeat, are things 
which in themselves vary very much in 
their nature, and which also, according 
as they stand with regard to our object 
and our relations, may have an induence 
in different ways. 

Altliough little or nothing can be 
said about these things in books, still 


they belong to the theory of the art of 
war, as well as everything else which 
constitutes war. For I must here once 
more repeat that it is a miserable philo- 
sophy if, according to the old plan, we 
establish rules and principles wholly re- 
gardless of all moral forces, and then, as 
soon as these forces make their appear- 
ance, we begin to count exceptions which 
we thereby establish as it were theoreti- 
cally, that is, make into rules ; or if we 
resort to au appeal to genius, which is 
above all rules, thus giving out by impli- 
cation, not only that rules were only 
made for fools, but also that they them- 
selves are no better than folly. 

Even if the theory of the art of war 
does no more in reality than that it calls 
these things to remembrance, shows the 
necessity of aEowing to the moral forces 
their full value, and of always taking 
them into consideration, then it has in 
fact extended its borders over the region 
of immaterial forces, and by establishing 
that point of view, has condemned before- 
hand every one who would endeavour to 
justify himself before its judgment seat 
by the mere physical relations offerees. 



But also out of regard to aU otlier so- 
called rules, tlieorj canuot bauisli tbe 
moral forces Tbeyoud its frontier, because 
tbe effects of tbe physical forces and the 
moral are completely fused, and are not 
to be decomposed Hhe a metal alloy by a 
cbemical process. In every rule relating 
to the physical forces, theory must pre- 
sent to the mind at the same time the 
share which the moral powers will have 
in it, if it would not be led to categorical 
propositions, at one time too timid and 
contracted, at another too dogmatical and 
wide. Even the most matter of fact 
theories have, without knowing it, strayed 
over into this moral kingdom ; for, as an 
example, the effects of a victory cannot 
in any way be explained without taking 
into consideration the moral impressions. 
And therefore the most of the subjects 
which we shall go through in this book 
are composed half of physical, half of 
moral causes and effects, and we might 
say the physical are almost no more than 
the wooden handle, whilst the moral are 
the noble metal, the real bright-polished 
weapon. 

The value of the moral powers, and 


their frequently incredible influence, are 
best exemplified by history, and this is 
the most generous and purest nourish- 
ment which the mind of the general can 
extract from it. — At the same time it is 
to be observed, that it is less demonstra- 
tions, critical examinations, and learned 
treatises, than sentiments, general im- 
pressions, and single flashing sparks of 
truth, which yield the seeds of know- 
ledge that are to fertilise the mind. 

We might go through the most im- 
portant moral phenomena in war, and 
with all the care of a diligent professor 
try what we could impart about each, 
either good or bad. But as in such a 
method one slides too much into the 
common place and trite, whilst real 
mind quickly makes its escape in analy- 
sis, the end is that one gets imperceptibly 
to the relation of things which everybody 
knows. We prefer, therefore, to remain 
here more than usually incomplete and 
rhapsodical, content to have drawn at- 
tention to the importance of the subject 
in a general way, and to have pointed 
out the spirit in which the views given 
in this book have been conceived. 


CHAPTEE IV. 


THE CHIEF MORAL POWERS. 


They are The Tale-yits of the Commander ; 
The iniitarij Virtue of the Army ; Its Na- 
tional feeling, Which of these is the most 
important no one can tell in a general 
way, for it is very difficult to say any- 
thing in general of their strength, and 
still more ditfieult to compare the strength 
of one with that of another. The best 
plan is not to undervalue any of them, a 
fault which human judgment is prone to 


sometimes on one side, sometimes on 
another, in its whimsical oscillations. It 
is better to satisfy ourselves of the un- 
deniable efficacy of these three things 
by sufficient evidence from history. 

It is true, however, that in modern 
times the armies of European states have 
got very much to a par as regards disci- 
pline and fitness for service, and that 
the conduct of war has — as philoso- 
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phers would say —so naturally deve- soldier is left to Mmself. On this account, 
loped itself, thereby become a method, a mountainous country is the best cam- 
common as it were to all armies, that paigning ground for a people in arms, 
even from commanders there is nothing Expertness of an army through train- 
further to be expected in the way of ap- ing, and that well tempered courage 
plication of special means of art, in the which holds the ranks together as if they 
limited sense (such as Frederick the had been cast in a mould, show their su- 
Second’s oblique order). Consequently periority in an open country, 
it cannot be denied that, as matters now The talent of a general has most room 
stand, there is so much the greater scope to display itself in a closely intersected, 
afforded for the influence of National undulating country. In mountains he 
spirit and habituation of an army to war. has too little command over the separate 
A long peace may alter again all this. parts, and the direction of all is beyond 
The national spirit of an army (enthu- his powers; in open plains it is simple 
siasm, fanatical 2 ;eal, faith, opinion,) dis- and does not exceed those powers, 
plays itself most in mountain warfare, Accoi-ding to these undeniable elective 
where every one down to the common affinities, plans should be regulated. 


CHAPTEE V. 


MILITABY VIETUE OF AN AEMY. 

This is distinguished from mere bravery, capable of bearing arms, exercise this 
and still more from enthusiasm for the calling, still it always continues to 
business of war. The first is certainly a be), different and separate from, the 
necessary constituent part of it, but in the other pursuits which occupy the life of 
same way as bravery, which is a natural man. — To be imbued with a sense of the 
gift in some men, may arise in a soldier spirit and nature of this business, to 
as a part of an army from habit and cus- make use of, to rouse, to assimilate into 
tom, so with him it must also have a the system the powers which should be 
different direction from that which it has active in it, to penetrate completely 
with others. It must lose that impulse to into the nature of the business with the 
unbridled activity and exercise of force understanding, through exercise to gain 
which is its characteristic in the indi- confidence and expertness in it, to be 
vidual, and submit itself to demands of completely given up to it, to pass out of 
a higher kind, to obedience, order, rule, the man into the part which it is assigned 
and method. Enthusiasm for the pro- to us to play in war, that is the military 
fession gives life and greater fire to the virtue of an army in the individual, 
military virtue of an army, but does not However much pains may be taken to 
necessarily constitute a part of it. combine the soldier and the citizen in 

War is a special business (and however one and the same individual, whatever 
general its relations may be, and even may be done to nationalise wars, and 
if all tlie male population of a country, however much we may imagine times 


have changed since the days of the old 
Gondottieri, never will it he possible to 
do away with the individuality of the 
bixsiness ; and if that cannot be done, then 
those who belong to it, as long as they 
belong to it, will always look upon them- 
selves as a kind of guild, in the regula- 
tions, laws and customs of which the 
spirits of war fix themselves by prefer- 
ence. And so it is in fact. Even with the 
most decided inclination to look at war 
from the highest point of view, it would 
be very wrong to look down upon this cor- 
porate spirit (esprit cle coyps) which may 
and should exist more or less in every 
army. This corporate spirit forms the 
bond of union between the natural forces 
which are active in that which we have 
called military virtue. The crystals of 
military virtue have a greater affinity for 
the spirit of a corporate body than for 
anything else. 

An army which preserves its usual 
formations under the heaviest fire, 
which is never shaken by imaginary 
fears, and in the face of real danger dis- 
putes the ground inch by inch, which, 
proud in the feeling of its victories, never 
loses its sense of obedience, its respect 
for and confidence in its leaders, even 
under the depressing effects of defeat ; 
an army with all its physical powers, in- 
ured to privations and fatigue by exercise, 
like the nniscles of an athlete ; an army 
which looks upon all its toils as the 
means to victory, not as a curse which 
hovers over its standards, and which is 
always reminded of its duties and virtues 
by the short catechism of one idea, namely 
the Jmmir of its arms ; — Such an army is 
imbued with the true military spirit. 

Soldiers may fight bravely like the 
Yendeans, and do great things like the 
Swiss, the Americans, or Spaniards, 
without displaying this military virtue. 
A commander may also be successful at 
the head of standing armies, like Eugene 
and Marlborough, without enjoying the 
benefit of its assistance ; wo must not, 


therefore, say that a successful war with- 
out it cannot be imagined ; and we draw 
especial attention to that point, in order 
the more to individualise the conception 
which is here brought forward, that the 
idea may not dissolve into a generalisa- 
tion, and that it may not be thought 
that military virtue is in the end every 
thing. It is not so. Military virtue in 
an army is a definite moral power which 
may be supposed wanting, and the in- 
fluence of which may therefore be esti- 
mated — like any instrument the power of 
which may be calculated. 

Having thus characterised it, we |)ro- 
ceed to consider what can be predicated 
of its influence, and what are the means 
of gaining its assistance. 

Military virtue is for the parts, what 
the genius of the commander is for the 
whole. The general can only guide the 
whole, not each separate part, and where 
he cannot guide the part, there military 
virtue must be its leader, A general is 
chosen by the reputation of his superior 
talents, the chief leaders of large masses 
after careful probation ; but this proba- 
tion diminishes as we descend the scale 
of rank, and in just the same measure 
we may reckon less and less upon indi- 
vidual talents ; but what is wanting in 
this respect military virtue should supply. 
The natural qualities of a warlike people 
play just this part : Iravery^ aptitude, 
powers of endurmee Bund enthusias^n* 

These properties may therefore supply 
the place of military virtue, and mce versa, 
from which the following may bo de- 
duced: 

1. Military virtue is a quality of stand- 
ing armies only, but tbey require it the 
most. In national risings and wars, its 
place is supplied by natural qualities, 
which develop themselves there more 
rapidly. 

2, Standing armies opposed to stand- 
ing armies, can more easily dispense with 
it, than a standing army opposed to a 
national insurrection, for in that case, the 
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troops are more scattered, and tlie di- 
visions left more to tliemselves. But wliere 
an army can be kept concentrated, tbe 
g'oniiis of the general takes a greater 
place, and supplies what is wanting in 
the spirit of the army. Therefore gene- 
rally military virtue becomes more neces- 
sary the more the theatre of operations 
and other circumstances make the war 
complicated, and cause the forces to be 
scattered. 

From these truths the only lesson to 
be derived is this, that if an army is 
deficient in this q^iiality, every endeavour 
should be made to simplify the opera- 
tions of the war as much as possible, or 
to introduce double efSiciency in the orga- 
nisation of the army in some other re- 
spect, and not to expect from the mere 
name of a standing army, what only the 
veritable thing can give. 

The military virtue of an army is there- 
fore, one of the most important moral 
powers in war, and where it is wanting, 
•we either see its place supplied by one 
of the others, such as the great supe- 
riority of generalship, or popular en- 
thusiasm, or we find the results not com- 
mensurate with the exertions made. — How 
much that is great, this spirit, this sterling 
worth of an army, this refining of ore 
into the polished metal, has already done, 
we see in the history of the Macedonians 
under Alexander, the Homan legions 
under Cesar, the Spanish infantry under 
Alexander Farnese, the Swedes under 
Gustavus Adolphus and Charles XII., 
the Prussians under Frederick the Great, 
and the French under Buonaparte. We 
must purposely shut our eyes against 
all historical proof, if we do not admit, 
tliat the astonishing successes of these 
generals, and their greatness in situations 
of extreme difficulty, were only possible 
with armies possessing this virtue. 

This spirit can only be generated from 
two sources, and only by these two con- 
jointly : the first is a succession of wars 
and great victories; the other is, an 
activity of the army carried sometimes to 


the highest pitch. Only by these, does 
the soldier learn to know his powers. 
The more a general is in the habit of 
demanding from his troops, the surer 
he is, that his demands will be answered. 
The soldier is as proud of overcoming 
toil, as he is of surmounting danger. 
Therefore it is only in the soil of incessant 
activity and exertion that the germ will 
thrive, but also only in the sunshine 
of victory. Once it becomes a strong tree^ 
it will stand against the fiercest storms 
of misfortune and defeat, and even 
against the indolent inactivity of peace, 
at least for a time. It can therefore only 
be created in war, and under great 
generals, but no doubt it may last at 
least for several generations, even under 
generals of moderate capacity, and 
through considerable periods of peace. 

With this generous and noble spirit 
of union in a line of veteran troops, 
covered with sears and thoroughly inured 
to war, we must not compare the self 
esteem and vanity of a standing army, 
held together merely hy the glue of ser- 
vice-regulations and a drill book ; a 
certain plodding earnestness and strict 
disciphne may keep up military virtue 
for a long time, but can never create 
it; these things therefore have a cer- 
tain value, but must not be over-rated. 
Order, smartness, good will, also a certain 
degree of pride and high feeling, are Q[ua- 
lities of an army formed in time of peace 
which are to be prized, but cannot stand 
alone. The whole retains the whole, and 
as with glass too quickly cooled, a single 
crack breaks the whole mass. Above all, 
the highest spirit in the world changes 
only too easily at the first check into de- 
pression, and one might say into a kind of 
rhodomontade of alarm, the French smme 
que fe%t . — Such an army can only achieve 
something through its leader, never by 
itself. It must be led with double caution, 
until by degrees, in victory and hardships, 
the strength grows into the full armour. 
Beware then of confusing the spirit of an 
army with its temper. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


BOLDJS^ESS. 


The place and part -wMcli boldness takes 
in tlie dynamic system of powers, where 
it stands opposite to Foresight and prn- 
dence, has been stated in the chapter on 
the certainty of the result, in order thereby 
to show, that theory has no right to 
restrict it by virtue of its legislative 
power. 

But this noble impulse, with which the 
human soul raises itself above the most 
formidable dangers, is to be regarded as 
an active principle peculiarly belonging to 
war. In fact, in what branch of human 
activity should boldness have a right of 
citizenship if not in war ? 

From the train-driver and the drum- 
mer up to the general, it is the noblest 
of virtues, the true steel which gives the 
weapon its edge and brilliancy. 

Let us admit in fact it has in war even 
its own prerogatives. Over and above 
the result of the calculation of space, 
time, and quantity, we must allow a cer- 
tain per-centage which boldness derives 
from the weakness of others, whenever it 
gains the mastery. It is therefore, vir- 
tually, a creative power. This is not 
difhcult to demonstrate philosophically. 
As often as boldness encounters hesita- 
tion, the x3rohahility of the result is of 
necessity in its favour, because the very 
state of hesitation implies a loss of equi- 
librium already. It is’ only when it 
encounters cautious foresight — which we 
may say is just as bold, at all events just 
as strong and powerful as itself— that 
it is at a disadvantage ; such cases, how- 
ever, rarely occur. Out of the whole 
multitude of prudent men in the world, 
the great majority are so from timidity. 


Amongst large masses, boldness is a 
force, the special cultivation of which can 
never be to the detriment of other forces, 
because the great mass is hound to a 
higher will by the frame-work and joints 
of the order of battle and ‘of the service, 
and therefore is guided by an intelligent 
power which is extraneous. Boldness is 
therefore here only like a spring held 
down until its action is required. 

The higher the rank the more neces- 
sary it is that boldness should he accom- 
panied by a reflective mind, that it may 
not be a mere blind outburst of passion 
to no purpose ; for with increase of rank 
it becomes always less a matter of self- 
sacrifice and more a matter of the preser- 
vation of others, and the good of tbe 
whole. Where regulations of the service 
as a kind of second nature prescribe for 
the masses, reflection must he the guide 
of the general, and in his case individual 
boldness in action may easily become a 
fault. Still, at the same time, it is a 
fine failing, and must not be looked at 
in the same light as any other. Happy 
the army in which an untimely boldness 
frequently manifests itself ; it is an exu- 
berant growth which shows a rich soil. 
Even foolhardiness, that is boldness with- 
out an object, is not to be despised ; in 
point of fact it is the same energy of 
feeling, only exercised as a kind of pas- 
sion without any co-oj^eration of the in- 
telligent faculties. It is only when it 
, strikes at the root of obedience, when it 
treats with contempt the orders of supe- 
rior authority, that it must be rejpressed 
as a dangerous evil, not on its own ac- 
count but on account of the act of disobo- 
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dience, for there is notliing m whidi 
is of greater importance than oleiienee. 

The reader will readily agree witli us 
that, supposing an eq^ual degree of dis- 
cernineiit to be fortlieoming in a certain 
number of cases, a thousand times as 
many of them will end in disaster through 
over-anxiety as through boldness. 

One would suppose it natural that the 
interposition of a reasonable object 
should stimulate boldness, and therefore 
lessen its intrinsic merit, and yet the 
reverse is the case in reality. 

The intervention of lucid thought or 
the general su|)remacy of mind deprives 
the emotional forces of a great part of 
their power. On that account hold^iess 
hcomes of rarer occurrence the higher we 
ascend the scale of ranl^ for whether the dis- 
cernment and the understanding do or 
do not increase with these ranks still the 
commanders, in their several stations as 
they rise, become pressed more and more 
severely by objective things, by relations 
and claims from without, so that they 
become the more perplexed the lower 
the degree of their individual intelli- 
gence. This so far as regards war is 
the chief foundation of the truth of the 
French proverb : — 

“ Tel brille axi second qni s’ eclipse an premier,” 

Almost all the generals who are repre- 
sented in history as merely having at- 
tained to mediocrity, and as wanting in 
decision when in supreme command, are 
men celebrated in their antecedent career 
for their boldness and decision. 

In those motives to bold action which 
arise from the pressure of necessity we 
must make a distinction. Necessity has 
its degrees of intensity. If it lies near at 
liand, if the pei'son acting is in the pur- 
suit of his object driven into great dan- 
gers in order to escape others equally 
great, then we can only admire his reso- 
lution, which still has also its value. If 
a young man to show his skill in horse- 
manship leaps across a deep clift, then 


he is bold ; if he makes the same leap 
pursued by a troop of head- chopping 
Janissaries he is only resolute. But the 
farther off the necessity from the point 
of action, the greater the number of rela- 
tions intervening which the mind has to 
traverse in order to realise them, hy so 
much the less does necessity take from 
boldness in action. If Frederick the 
Great, in the year 1756, saw that war 
was inevitable, and that he could only 
escape destruction by being beforehand 
with bis enemies, it became necessary for 
him to commence the war himself, but at 
the same time it was certainly very bold : 
for few men in his position would have 
made up their minds to do so. 

Although strategy is only the province 
of generals in chief or commanders in 
the higher positions, still boldness in 
all the other branches of an army is 
as little a matter of indifference to it as 
their other military virtues. With an 
army belonging to a bold race, and in 
which the spirit of boldness has been 
always nourished, very different things 
may he undertaken than with one in 
which this virtue is unknown; for that 
reason we have considered it in connec- 
tion with an army. But our subject is 
specially the boldness of the general, 
and yet we have not much to say about 
it after having described this military 
virtue in a general way to the best of 
our ability. 

The higher we rise in a position of 
command, the more do the mind, under- 
standing, and penetration predominate 
in activity, the more therefore is boldness, 
which is a property of the feelings, kept 
in subjection, and for that reason we find 
it so rarely in the highest positions, but 
also then so much the more to be admired. 
Boldness, directed by an overruling in- 
telligence, is the stamp of the hero : this 
boldness does not consist in venturing 
directly against the nature of things, in a 
downright contempt of the laws of pro- 
bability, but, if a choice is once made, in 
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the rigorous adherence to that higher 
calculation which genius, the tact of 
judgment, has gone over in the speed 
of lightning, and only half consciously. 
The more boldness lends wings to the 
mind and the discernment, so much the 
farther they will reach in their flight, so 
much the more comxDrehensive will be the 
view, the more exact the result, but cer- 
tainly always only in the sense that with 
greater objects greater dangers are con- 
nected. The ordinary man, not to speak 
of the weak and irresolute, arrives at an 
exact result so far as such is possible 
without ocular demonstration, at most 
after diligent reflection in his chamber, 
at a distance from danger and responsi- 
bility. Let danger and responsibility draw 
close round Mm in every direction, then 
he loses the power of comprehensive 
vision, and if he retains this in any mea- 
sure by the influence of others, still he 
will lose his power of ieokion^ because 
there no one can help him. 

We think then that it is impossible to 
imagine a distinguished general without 
boldness, that is to say, that no man can 
become such who is not horn with this 
power of the soul, and we therefore look 
upon it as the first requisite for such a ca- 
reer, How much of this inborn power, 
developed and moderated through educa- 
tion and the circumstances of life, is left 
when the man has attained a high posi- 
tion, is the second question. The greater 
this power still is, the stronger will 
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genius be on the wing, the higher will 
he its flight. The risks become always 
greater, but the aim grows with them. 
Whether its lines proceed out of and get 
their direction from a distant necessity, 
or whether they converge to the keystone 
of a building which ambition has planned 
whether Frederick or Alexander acts, is 
much the same as regards the critical 
view. If the one excites the imagina- 
tion more because it is bolder, the other 
pleases the understanding most, because 
it has in it more absolute necessity. 

We have still to advert to one very 
important circumstance. 

The spirit of boldness can exist in an 
army, either because it is in the people, 
or because it has been generated in a 
successful war conducted by able gene- 
rals. In such case it must of course be 
dispensed with at the commencement. 

Now in our days there is hardly any 
other means of educating the spirit of a 
people in this respect, except by war, and 
that too under hold generals. By it alone 
can that effeminacy of feeling be coun- 
teracted, that propensity to seek for the 
enjoyment of comfort, which cause de- 
generacy in a people rising in prosperity 
and immersed in an extremely busy com- 
merce. 

' A nation can hope to have a strong 
position in the political world only if its 
character and practice in actual war mu- 
tually support each other in constant 
reciprocal action. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


PEUSEYERANCE. 



r 


The. reader expefits to hear of angles and 
lines, and finds, instead of these citizens 
of the scientific world, only people out of 
common life, such as lie meets with every 
day in the street. And yet the author 
cannot make up his mind to become a 
hair’s breadth more mathematical than 
the subject seems to him to require, and 
he is not alarmed at the surprise which 
the reader may show. 

In war more than anywhere else in 
the world things happen differently to 
what Ave had expected, and look diffe^ 
rently when near, to what they did at a 
distance. With what serenity the archi- 
tect can watch his work gradually rising 
and growing into his plan. The doctor, 
although much more at the mercy of 
mysterious agencies and chances than 
the architect, still knows enough of the 
forms and effects of his means. In war, 
on the otlier hand, the commander of an 
immense whole finds himself in a con- 
stant whirlpool of false and true informa- 
tion, of mistakes committed through fear, 
Ihroiigli negligence, through precipita- 
tion, of contraventions of his authority, 
either from }nistak6n or correct motives, 


from ill will, true or false sense of 
duty, indolence or exhaustion, of acci- 
dents which no mortal could have for- 
seen. In short, he is the victim of a 
hundred thousand impressions, of which 
the most have an intimidating, the fewest 
an encouraging tendencjH By long ex- 
perience in war, the tact is acquired of 
readily appreciating the value of these 
incidents ; high courage and stability 
of character stand proof against them, 
as the rock resists the beating of the 
waves. He who would yield to these 
imj)ressions would never carry out an 
undertaking, and on that account per-^ 
severance in the proposed object, as long 
as there is no decided reason against 
it, is a most necessary counterpoise. 
Further, there is hardly any celebrated 
enterprise in war which was not achieved 
by endless exertion, pains, and priva- 
tions I and as here the weakness of the 
physical and moral man is ever dis- 
posed to yield, therefore only an immense 
force of will which manifests itself in 
perseverance, admired by present and 
future generations, can conduct us to the 
aim. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SUPEEIOEITY OF EUMBEES. 


This is in tactics, as well ns in strategy, 
the most general principle of victory, and 
shall be examined by ns first in its gene- 
rality, for which we may be permitted 
the following exposition : 

Strategy, fixes the point where, the 
• time when, and the niiinerical force with 
wliicli the battle is to be fought. By this 
triple determination it has therefore a 
very essential infliienee on the issue of the 
combat. If tactics has fought the battle, ' 
if the result is over, let it be ."victory or 
defeat, strata? gy makes such use of it as 
can be made in aceordanee with the great 
f>bject of the war. This object of the 
war is naturally often a very distant one, 
seldom does it lie quite close at hand. A 
series of other objects subordinate them- 
, selves to it as means. These objects, 
which are at the same time means to a 
higher object, may be practically of vari- 
ous kinds; even the ultimate aim of the 
wiiole war is a diiferent one in every war. 
We shall make ourselves acquainted with ■ 
these things acx’.ordiiig as we become 
acquainted with the separate.. ■ objects 
which they come in contact with; and it 
is not our intention here to embrace the 
whole fiiibje<*tbja complete enumeration 
of them, even if that were possible. We 
therefore let the employment of the 
battle stand over for the present, ., . ■ 

Even those things through wdiieh .stra- 
tegy has an iniliience on tlie issue of the 
combat, inasmuch as it establishes the 
same, to a certain extent decrees them, 
are not so simple tlnat they can be em- 
braced in one single view For as strategy 
appoints time, place and force, it can do 
so in practice in many ways, each of 


which influences in a different manner 
the result of the combat as well as its 
consequences. Therefore we shall only 
get acquainted with this also by degrees, 
that is, through the subjects wliieh de- 
termiue more closely the application. 

If we strip the combat of all modifica- 
■tions. which it may iinclergo. according, to 
.its immediate purpose .and the circum- 
stances ■ from., which it , proceeds, lastly if 
we set aside the valour of the troops, 
because that is. a given . cpiantity, then 
■there remains only the bare .eoneeption 
of the combat, that is a combat without 
form, in which we distinguish nothing 
but the number of the combatants. 

This number will therefore determine 
victory. Now from the number of tlimg>s 
above deducted to get to this point, it is 
shown that the superiority in numbers 
in a battle is only one of the factors 
employed' to produce victory; that there- 
fore so far from , having with the supe- 
riority in number . obtained all, or .even, 
only the prineip.al thing, we have perhaps 
got very little by it, according a>s the other 
' circumstances which co-operate happen 
to be so, or so. 

But this superiority has degrees, it 
■it. may he imagined, twofold, threefold 
or four times as many, etc., etc., and every 
one' sees, that by, increasing in this way,, 
it must (at last) overpower everything 
else. 

In such an aspect we grant, that the 
superiority in numbers is the most im- 
portant factor in the result of a combat, 
only it must be sufficiently great to be a 
counterpoise to all the other co-operating 
circumstances. Tlie direct result of this 
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1 is, tliat tlie greatest possible number of 

1 troops sliould be brought into action at 

• tlie decisive point. 

Whether the troops thus brought are 
siiflieient or not, we have then done in 
this respect all that our means allowed. 
This is the first principle in strategy, 
therefore in general as now stated, it is 
just as well suited for Greeks and Persians, 
or for Englishmen and Mahrattas, as for 
French and Germans. But we shall take 
a glance at our relations in Europe, as 
respects war, in order to arrive at some 
more definite idea on this subject. 

Here we find armies much more like one 
another in equipment, organisation, and 
practical skill of every kind. There only 
remains still alternately a difference in 
the military virtue of armies, and in the 
talent of generals. If we go through the 
military history of modern Europe, we 
find no example of a Marathon. 

Frederick the Great beat 80,000 
Austrians at Leuthenwith about 30,000 
men, and at Bosbach with 25,000 some 

50.000 allies; these are however the 
only instances of victories gained against 
an enemy double, or more than double 
in numbers. Charles XII., in the battle 
of Narva, we cannot well quote, the 
Bussiaiis were at that time hardly to be 
regarded as Europeans, also the prin- 
cipal circumstances even of the battle, 
are but too little known. Buonaparte 
had at Dresden 120,000 against 220,000, 
therefore not the double. At Gollin, 
Frederick the Great did not succeed, with 

30.000 against 50,000 Austrians, neither 
Buonaparte in the desperate battle of 
Leipsic, where he was 160,000 strong, 
against 280,000, the superiority therefore 
considerably less than double. 

From this we may infer, that it is very 
difficult in the present state of Europe, 
for the most talented general to gain a 
victory over an enemydouhle his strength. 
Now if we see double numbers, such a 
weight in the scale against the greatest 
generals, we may he sure, that in ordinary 


cases, in small as well as great combats, 
an important superiority of numbers, but 
which need not be over two to one, will 
be sufficient to ensure the victory, how- 
ever disadvantageous other circumstances 
may he. Certainly, we may imagine a 
defile which even tenfold would not suf- 
fice to force, but in such a case it can be 
no question of a battle at all. 

We think therefore, that exactly in 
our relations, as well as in all similar 
ones, the superiority at the decisive point 
is a matter of capital importance, and 
that this subject, in the generality of 
cases, is decidedly the most important of 
all. The strength at the decisive point 
depends on the absolute strength of the 
army, and on skill in making use of it. 

The first rule is therefore to enter the 
field with an army as strong as possible. 
This sounds very like a common place, 
hut still is really not so. 

In order to show that for a long time 
the strength of forces was by no means 
regarded as a chief point, we need only 
observe, that in most, and even in the 
most detailed histories of the wars, in 
the eighteenth century, the strength of 
the armies is either not given at all, 
or only incidentally, and in no case is 
any special value laid upon it. Tem- 
pelhof in his history of the Seven Years’ 
War is the earliest writer • who gives 
it regularly, but at the same time he 
does it only very superficially. 

Even Massenbaeh, in his manifold 
critical observations on the Prussian 
campaigns of 1793-94 in the Yosges, talks 
a great deal about hills and valleys, 
roads and footpaths, hut does not say a 
syllable about mutual strength. 

Another proof lies in a wonderful 
notion which haunted the heads of many 
critical historians, according to which 
there was a certain size of an army 
which was the best, a normal strength, 
beyond which the forces in excess were 
burdensome rather then serviceable.^' 


* Tempelbof and Montalembert are tbe first we 
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Lastly, tliereare a number of instances 
to be found, in wbicli all the available 
forces were not really brouglit into the 
battle, or into the war, because the 
superiority of numbers was not considered 
to, have that .importance which in the 
nature of things belongs to it. . 

: If , weuaroaoroughly'.penetrated with 
the con vietion that with a considerable 
superiority of numbers everything pos- 
sible is to be effected, then it cannot fail 
that this clear comdction reacts on the 
preparations for the war, so as to make us 
appear ^ in the field with as many troops 
as possible, and either to give us our- 
selves the superiority, or at least to guard 
against the enemy obtaining it. So much 
tor U'iiat concerns the absolute force with. 
wluch the war is to he conducted. 

llie ^mGasiir(3 of this alisoliite force is 
<leteriuiued by the government; and 
although with this determination the real 
action of ^war commences, and it forms 
an essential part of the strategw of the 
war, ^ still in most cases the general 
who is to coniniaiid these forces in the 
war must regard their absolute strength 
as a given quantity, wlietlier it be that 
lie has had no voice in fixing it, or that 
eirciimstaiiees prevented a siiflicient ex- 
pansion being given to it. 

Tliercn-onminsnotLiiig, therefore, wliore 
an absolute, superiority is not attainable, 
but to produce a relative one at the 
decisive point, by making skilful use of 
what we have. 

llie calculation of sjiaco and time ap- 
pears as tile most essential thing to this 
Olid, and tills lins eaii.sod that slihicet to 
be regarded ii.s one which onibraees nearly 
tile whole art of using military forces, 
^deod, some have gone so fur as to ascribe 
to great .strategists and tacticians a mental 
organ peculiarly adapted to this point. 

Hut The calculation of tinio and space, 

recollect as e.cr.iniacs— the first in a piissiiire of his 
irat part, page ITS ; the other in his corresiiimilpnco 
r-Mivo to the phmof operations of the liiLFal ii! 
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^though it lies universally at the founda- 
tion of strategy, and is to a certain extent 
vm is still neither the most 

cliihcult, nor the most decisive one. 

If we take an unprejudiced glance at 
military history, we shall find that the 
instances in which mistakes in such a cal- 
culation have proved the cause of serious 
tosses are very rare, at least in strategy. 
Hut It the conception of a skilful com- 
Dination of time and space is fully to 
account for every instance of a resolute 
and active commander beating several 
separate opponents with one and the 
same army (Frederick the Great, Buo- 
naparte), then we perjilex ourselves un- 
necessarily with conventional language, 
i! or the sake of clearness and the profit- 
able use of conceptions, it is necessary 
that things should always be caUed by 
their right names. 

The right appreciation of their oppo- 
nents (Daun, Schwartzenhiirg), the au- 
dacitj* to leave for a short siiace of time 
a small force only before them, energy in 
forced marches, boldness in sudden at- 
tacks, the intensified activity which great 
souls acquire in the moment of dano-er 
these are the grounds of such victories ; 

have these to do with the 
ability to make an exact calculation of 
two such simple things as time and 
space r 

But even this ricoehetting ifiay of 
forces, when the victories at Eosbach 
and Montmirail give the impulse to vie- 
towes at Leuthen and Montereau,” to 
wtiicli great generals on the defensive 
have often trusted, is still, if we would be 
clear and exact, only a rare oocurrenoo 
in history. 

Much more frequently the relative su- 
poriority—that is, the skilful assemblage 

o superior forces at the decisive point 

has Its foundation in the right apprecia- 
tion of those points, in the judicious 
airoction which by tliat means has been 
given to the forces from the very first, and 
in the resolution required to sacrifice the 
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unimportant to the advantage of tlie im- 
portant-— tliat is, to keep tke forces con- 
ai'iitratod in an overpowering mass. In 
Hi is, Frederick tlie Great and Buonaparte 
arc particularly cliaracteristic. 

"\\"'o tliink we have now allotted to the 
siipmiority in numbers the importance 
wliich belongs to it ; it is to be regarded 
as the fund amenta! idea, always to be 
aimed at before all and as far as possible. 

But to regard it on this account as a 


necessary condition of victory, would be a 
complete misconception of our exposition; 
in the conclusion to be drawn from it 
there lies much rather nothing more 
than the value which should attach to 
numerical strength in the combat. If 
that strength is made as great as possible, 
then the maxim is satisfied ; a review of 
the total relations must then decide whe- 
ther or not the combat is to be avoided 
for want of sufficient force. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE SUHPEISE. 


Feom the subject of the foregoing chap- 
teu", the general endeavour to attain a 
relative superiority, there follows another 
endeavour wliicli must consequently be 
just as general in its nature : this is the 
surprise of the enemy. It lies more or 
less at the foiiiidatioii of all undertakings, 
for without it the proponderanee at the 
decisive point is not pi^operly conceivable. 

Tlie surprise is, therefore, the medium 
to miin erica! superiority; but it is besides 
that also to be regarded as a substantive 
principle in itself, on account of its moral 
cdJei't. When it is successful in a high 
dc‘greo, confusion and broken courage in 
the eiKuuy’s ranks are the consequences ; 
and of the degree to which these multiply 
a. success, there are examples enough, 
grcait and Bixiall. We are not, on this 
account, speaking now of the particular 
surprise wiiich belong’s to the attack, but 
of llie endeavour by measures generally, 
and espc'cially by the distribution of 
iorcos, to surprise the enemy, which can 
be imagined just as well in the defensive, 


and which in the tactical defence parti- 
cularly is a great chief point. 

We say, surprise lies at the foundation 
of all undertakings without exception, 
only in very different degrees according 
to the nature of the undertaking and other 
circumstances. 

This difference, indeed, commences in 
the properties or peculiarities of the 
army and its coniniander, in those even 
of the government. 

Secrecy and rapidity are the two fac- 
tors of this product; and these suppose in 
the government and the commander-in- 
chief great energy, and on the part of the 
army a high sense of military duty. With 
effemmacy and loose principles it is in 
vain to calculate upon a sur|)rise. But 
so general, indeed so indispensable, as is 
this endeavour, and true as it is that it 
is iityer wholly unproductive of effect, 
still it is not the less true that it seldom 
succeeds to a remarlcahle degree, and that 
this is in the nature of tlie thing. We 
should form an erroneous idea if we 


believed that by this means eliiefly tliere 
is nmcli to be attained in war. In idea 
it promises a great deal ; in tbe execution 
it generally sticks fast by tlie friction of 
tlie wliole macMne. 

In tactics tlie surprise is imieb more at 
bonie, for tbe very natural reason that 
aU. times and spaces are on a smaller 
scale. It will, therefore, in strategy be 
the more feasible in proportion as the 
measures lie nearer to tlie province of 
tactics, and more difficult the liiglier up 
tliey lie towards tbe province of policy. 

Tlie preparations for a war usually 
occupy several moiitlis ; tbe assembly of 
an army at its principal positions requires 
generally tlie formation of depots and 
magaziiies, and long mar dies, tbe object 
of wliieb can be guessed soon enougli. 

It tberefore rarely happens that one 
State surprises anotlier by a war, or by 
the direction wliicb it gives the mass of 
its forces. In the seventeentb and 
eigbteentli centuries, when war turned 
very much upon sieges, it was a frequent 
aim, and quite a peculiar and important 
chapter in tbe art of war, to invest a 
strong place iiiiexpectedi}", and even that 
only rf rely succeeded. 

On ibe other band, with things wliieli 
can be done in a ^nx or two, a surprise 
is much more conceivaldf , and, therefore, 
also it is often not difficult tlien to gain 
a mardi upon the enemy, and thereby a 
])ositioix, a point of country, a road, etc. 
But it is evident that wbat surprise gains 
ill this way in easy execution, it loses in 
the efficacy, as the greater the efficacw the 
. greater always the difficulty of execu- 
tion. Whoever thinks that with such sur- 
prises on a small scale, he may connect 
groat results — as, for example, the gain of 
a battle, the capture of an important ma- 
gazine — believes in something which it is 
(•ertainly very possilde to imagine, but 
whidi there is no warrant for in history j 
for tliere are upon the vliolo very few 
instances where anything great has 
rt ^suited from such surprises; from which 


we may justly conclude that inhe- 
rent difficulties lie in the way of their 
success. 

Certainly, whoever would consult his- 
tory on such points must not depend on 
sundry battle steeds of historical critics, 
on their wise dicta and self complacent 
terminology, hut look at facts with liis 
own eyes. There is, for instance, a cer- 
tain day in the campaign in Silesia, 1761, 
which, ill this respect, has attained a 
kind of notoriety. It is the 22nd July, 
on which Brederiek the Great gained on 
Laudon the march toNosseii, near N eisse, 
by which, as is said, the junction of the 
Austrian and Bussian armies in Upper 
Silesia became impossible, and, therefore, 
a period of four weeks was gained by the 
King. Whoever reads over this occur- 
rence carefully in the principal histories,* 
and considers it impartially, will, in the 
march of the 22rid July, never find this 
importance ; and generally in the whole 
of the fashionable logic on this subject, 
he will see nothing but eontradietioiis; but 
ill the proceedings of Laudon, in this re- 
nowned period of manoeuvres, much that 
is unaccountable. How could one, with 
a thirst for truth and clear conviction, 
accept such historical evidence ? 

When ive promise ourselves great 
efieots ill a campaign from the principle 
of surprising, we think upon great 
activity, rapid resolutions, and forced 
marches, as the means of producing 
them ; but that these things, even when 
forth eoiiiiiig in a very liigh degree, will 
not always produce the desired effect, 
we see in examples given by two 
generals, who may be allowed to bave 
had the greatest talent in the use of 
these means, Frederick the Great and 
Buonaparte. The first when he left 
Dresden so suddenly in July, 1760, and 
falling u 2 >oii Lascy, then turned against 
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UrFsdon, gained notliiiig by tlie whole of 
that inttn’iiiezzo, but rather placed his 
a flairs in a condition notably w-orse, 
as (Hatz fell in the mean time, 

Ju 1813, jhionaparte turned suddenly 
from Dresden twice against Bliieher, to 
say nothing of his ineursion into Bohemia 
from Upper Liisatia, and both times 
•without in the least measure attaining 
his object They were blows in the air 
whiidi (ally cost him time and force, and 
mi gilt have placed him in a dangerous 
position in Dresden. 

Tliereforo, even in this field, a surprise 
does not necessarily meet wdtli great suc- 
cess tlirough the mere activity, energy, 
and resolution of the eomniaiider ; it must 
be favoured by otlier circumstances. But 
w'o ])y no incanis deny that there can be 
succ(^ss; wtoinlyeomieet W'ith it a necessity 
of favourable circumstances, winch, cer- 
tainly, do not occur very frequently, and 
which tln3 conmiander can seldom bring 
about himself. 

Just those two generals afford each a 
striking illustration of this. We take 
first Buonaparte in his faiiious enterprise 
against Bliieher’s army in 1814, w^hen it 
was scqnirated from the Grand Army, and 
descending the Marne. It would not he 
easy to find a tw^o days’ march to surprise 
the enemy productive of greater results 
than this ; Bliiclier’s army, extended over 
a distance of three days’ march, was 
beaten in detail, and suflered a loss 
nearly equal to that of defeat in a great 
battle. This was completely the effect of 
a smqnise, for if Bliieher had thought of 
sucli a near possibility of an attack from 
Biuaiaparte lie would have organised his 
march quite differently. To this mistake 
of Ifiut'her’s the result is to be attributed. 
Buonaparte did not know all these 
circumstaiK'f^s, and so there wms a piece 
of giaul iortuno that mixed itself up in. 
Ills fa.vour. 

^It is the same with the battle of 
Liegnitz, 1760. Frederick the Great 
gained this fine victory through altering 


during the night a position which he had 
just before taken up. Laudon was 
through this com|)letely surprised, and 
lost 70 pieces of artillery and 10,000 men. 
Although Frederick the Great had at 
this time adopted the principle of moving 
backwards and forwards in order to make 
a battle impossible, or at least to dis- 
concert the eiiemy’splans, still the altera- 
tion of position on the night of the 14- 
15 was not made exactly with that inten- 
tion, hut as the King himself says, 
because the position of the 14th did not 
please him. Here, therefore, also chance 
was hard at work ; without this happy 
conjunction of the attack and the change 
of position in the night, and the difficult 
nature of the country, the result would 
not have been the same. 

Also in the higher and highest province 
of Strategy there are some instances of 
surprises jfruitful in results. "We shall 
only cite the brilliant marches of the 
great elector against the Swedes from 
Franconia to Pomerania, and from the 
Mark (Brandenburg) to the Pregel in 
1757, and the celebrated passage of the 
Alps by BuonajDarte, 1800. In the latter 
ease an army gave up its wffiole theatre 
of war by a capitulation, and in 1757 
another army was very near giving up 
its theatre of wmr and itself as w^ell. 
Lastly, as an iiistanee of a war whoUy 
unexpected, we may bring forward the 
invasion of Silesia by Frederick the 
Great. Great and powerful are here the 
results everywhere, but such events are 
not common in history if we do not 
confuse with them cases in which a state, 
for want of activity and energy (Saxony 
1756, and Eussia, 1812), has not com- 
pleted its preparations. 

Now there stiU remains an observation 
'which concerns the essence of the thing, 
A surprise can only be effected by that 
party wdiieh gives the law^ to the other; 
and he, wffio is in the right gives the iaw\ 
If we surprise the adversary by a wrong 
measure, then instead of reaping good 
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resnlts, we may liaye to bear a sound . 
blow ill return' ; in any case tlie adversary 
need not trouble biinself iiiucli about our 
sui'prise, lie lias in our mistabe tbe 
means, of , turning , off tbe evil. As tbe. 
offensive includes in itself mucb more 
positive action tban tbe defensive, so tbe 
surprise is certainly more in its place 
witb tbe assailant, but by no means 
iiivari.abl.y,' as we sliall hereafter see. 

' Mutual surprises by tbe offensive and 
defensive may tberefore meet, and tben 
tbat one will liave tbe advantage wbo 
lias bit tbe nail on the bead tbe best. 

So sbould it be, but practical life does 
not keep to tins line so exactly, and that 
for a very sunple reason. The moral effects 
wbicb attend a surprise often convert 


the worst case into a good one for the 
side they favour, and do not allow the 
other to make any regular determination. 
We have here in view more tban any- 
where else not only tbe chief com- 
maiider, but each single one, because a 
surprise lias tbe effect in particular of 
greatly loosening unity, so that the 
individuality of each separate leader 
easily comes to light. 

Mucb depends here on the general 
relation in which the two parties stand 
to each other. If tbe one side through a 
general moral superiority can intimidate 
and outdo the other, tben be .can make 
use of the surprise witb more suceess, 
and even reap^ good fruit where properly 
be sbould come to ruin. 


CHAPTEE X. 


STEATAGEM. 


Sthatagem bnplies a concealed intention, 
and tberefore is op)posed to straightfor- 
ward dealing, in tbe same way as wit is 
tbe opp:)osite of direct proof. It has tbere- 
ft>re notbing in comiiioii with means of 
persuasion, of self-interest, of force, but a 
great deal to do witb deceit, because tbat 
likewise conceals its object. It is itself 
a deceit as well when it is done, but 
still it differs from what is eonimonly 
called deceit,, in this respect tbat there is 
no direct l>reacb of word. Tbe deceiver 
by stratagem leaves it to tbe person him- 
self whom Iio is deceiving to commit the 
(‘Trors of uiiderstanding wbicb at last, 
flowing into 072 e result, suddenly change 
tbe nature of things in Ids eyes. We 
may therefore say, as \^■it is a sleight of 
band with ideas and concep)tions, so 


stratagem is a sleight of band with 
actions. 

At first sight it appears as if strategy 
bad not improperly derived its name 
from stratagem ; and tbat, with all tbe 
real and ajiparent changes which tbe 
whole character of war has undergone 
since the time of the Grreeks, this term 
still pioints to its real nature. 

If we leave to tactics tbe actual 
defivery of the blow, tlie battle itself, and 
look upon strategy as the art of using 
this means with skill, then besides the 
forces of the character, such as burning 
ambition which always presses like a 
spring, a strong will which hardly bends 
etc,, etc., there seems no subjective 
quality so suited to guide and inspire 
strategic activity as stratagem. The 
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tendency to. siirx3rise, treated of 
in. tlio foregoing' eliaj^tor, points to tliis 
ccnudiisioiv for there is a degree of stra- 
lie it ever so small, wliieh lies at 
i1i{‘ foiiiiclatioii of every attempt to sur- 
prise. 

But liovever miieli 'Ve feel a desire to 
s(‘e tlu^ aotors ill war outdo each other 
ill hidden activity, readiness, and stra-' 
tagem, still we must admit that these 
cpirdities show themselves hut little in 
liistory, and have rarely been able to 
Awirk their way to the surface from 
amongst the mass of relations aiidcir- 
ciiuistauees. 

Tlio explanation of this is obvious, 
audit is almost identical with the subject 
matter of the preceding chapter. 

Strategy knows no other activity than 
tli .0 regulating of combat with the mea- 
sures vdiich relate to it. It has no con- 
(urn, like ordinary life, with transactions 
which consist merely of words — that is, 
in expressions, declarations, etc. But 
these, which are very inexpensive, are 
chiefly the means with which the wily 
one takes in those he practises upon. 

That w'hich there is like it in war, 
I'daiis and orders given merely as make- 
believes, false reports sent on purpose to 
the enemy — is usually of so little effect 
in ■ the strategic field that it is only re- 
sorted to in particular cases which offer 
of themselves, therefore cannot be re- 
garded as spontaneous action which ema- 
nates from the leader. 

But such measures as canying out 
the arrangements for a battle, so far as 
to iniposG upon the enemy, req_uire a 
(fonsiderable , expenditure of time . and 
power; of course, the greater the im- 
pression to he made, the greater the ex- 
pf'iidituro ill tliese respects. And as this 
is usually not given for the purpose, very 
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few demonstrations, so-called, in strategy, 
effect the object for which they are de- 
signed. In fact, it is dangerous to de- 
tach large forces for any length of time 
merely for a trick, because there is always 
the risk of its being done in vain, and 
then these forces are wanted at the deci- 
sive point. 

The chief actor in war is always tho- 
roughly sensible of this sober truth, and 
therefore he has no desire to play at 
tricks of agility. The bitter earnest- 
ness of necessity presses so fully into 
direct action that there is no room for 
that game. In a word, the pieces on the 
strategical chess-board want that mobi- 
lity which is the element of stratagem 
and subtilty. 

The conclusion which we draw, is that 
a correct and penetrating eye is a more 
necessary and more useful quality for a 
general than craftiness, although that 
also does no harm if it does not exist at 
fche expense of necessary qualities of 
the heart, which is only too often the case. 

But the weaker the forces become 
which are under the command of stra- 
tegy, so much the more they become 
adapted for stratagem, so that to the 
quite feeble and little, for whom no pru- 
dence, no sagacity is any longer sufficient 
at the point where all art seems to for- 
sake him, stratagem offers itself as a last 
resource. The more helpless his situa- 
tion, the more everything presses to- 
wards one single, desperate blow, the 
more readily stratagem comes to the aid 
of his boldness. Let loose from all fur- 
ther calculations, freed from all concern 
for the future, boldness and stratagem 
intensify each other, and thus collect at 
one point an infinitesimal glimmering 
of hope into a single ray, which may 
likewise serve to kindle a flame. 
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CHAPTER XL 


ASSEMBLY OF FOECES IN SPACE. 


The best strategy is always to he 
Htrong, first generally, then at tlie deci- 
sive point. Tlierefore, apart from tlie 
energy wliicli creates the army, a work 
which is not always done by the general, 
there is no more imperative and simpler 
law for strategy than to kee2y the forces con- 
centrated . — No portion is to be sepai'ated 
from the main body unless called away 
by some urgent necessity. On this 
maxim we stand firm, and look upon it 
as a guide to be depended upon. What 
are the reasonable grounds on which a 
detachment of forces may be made we 
shall learn by degrees. Then we shall 
also see that this principle cannot have 
the same general effects in every war, 


but that these are different according to 
the means and end. 

It seems incredible, and yet it has 
happened a hundred times, that troops 
have been divided and separated merely 
through a mysterious feeling of conven- 
tional manner, without any clear percep- 
tion of the reason. 

If the concentration of the whole force 
is acknowledged as the norm, and 
every division and separation as an ex- 
ception which must be justified, then 
not only will that folly be completely 
avoided, but also many an erroneous 
ground for separating troops will be 
barred admission. 


CHAPTER XII. 


ASSEMBLY OF FOKCES IN TIME. 


We luive hero to deal vith a conception 
which in real life ditfuses many kinds of 
illusory light, a clear definition and deve- 
lopment of tlie idea is therefore necessary, 
and we hope to be allowed a short 
analysis. 

War is the .shock/ ' of two opposing. 
Ibrcfos in the collision with each other, 
from whicli it follows as a matter of course 
that the stronger not only destroys the 
other, but carries it forward with it in its 
movement. This fimdamontally admits 
of no successive action of powers, hut 


makes the simultaneous application of all 
forces intended for the shock appear as a 
primordial law of war. 

So it is in reality, but only so far as 
the struggle resembles also in reality a 
mechanical shock, but when it consists in 
a lasting mutual action of destructive.! 
forces, then we can certainly imagine a 
successive action of forces. This is the 
case in tactics, principally Ijeeause fire- 
arms form the basis of all tactics, but 
also for other reasons as well. If in fire 
combat 1000 men are opposed to 500, 
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tinni tlio gross loss is calculated froni tlie 
amount <.)f tlie enemy’ s force and our 
own ; 1,000 fire twice as many sliots as 
a 00, Init more shots will take effect on tlie 
1 ,000t]ian on the 500 because it is assumed 
that tlioy stand in closer order than the 
other. If we were to suppose the num- 
ber of hits to be double, then the losses 
on each vside would be equal. From the 
500 there would be for example 200 dis- 
abled, and out of the body of 1,000 like- 
wise tlie same ; now if the 500 had kept 
another hody of equal number quite out 
of firt', then both sides would hare 800 
eifertive men ; but of these, on the one 
side tliere would he 500 men quite fresh, 
fully supplied with ammunition, and in 
their full vigour ; on the other side only 
800 all alike shakeyii in theh order, in 
want of sufficient arnmunitioii and weak- 
ened in physical force. The assumption 
that the 1,000 men merely on account of 
their greater number would lose twice as 
many as 500 would have lost in their 
place, is certainly not correct; therefore 
the greater loss which that side suffers 
which lias placed the half of its force in 
reserve, must he regarded as a disadvan- 
tage in that original formation ; further 
it must be admitted, that in the generality 
of eases the 1,000 men would have the 
advantage at the first commencement of 
being able to drive their ojiponent out 
of his position and force him to a retro- 
grade movement ; now, whether these two 
advantages are a counterpoise to the dis- 
advantage of finding ourselves with 800 
men to a certain extent disorganised by 
the combat, opposed to an enemy who is 
not materially weaker in numbers and 
who has 500 quite fresh troops, is one 
that cannot be decided by piu’suing an 
analysis further, we must here rely upon 
ixpcrienee, and there will scarcely be an 
otlieiu’ experienced in War who will not 
ill file generality of eases assign the ad- 
\ antage to tlsat side which has the fresh 
troops. 

In til is way it becomes evident how the 


emplo^unent of too many forces in com- 
bat may be disadvantageous ; for what- 
ever advantages the superiority may even 
give in the first moment, we may have to 
pay dearly for in the next. 

But this danger only lasts as long as 
the disorder, the state of confusion and 
weakness lasts, in a word, up to the crisis 
which every combat brings with it even 
for the conqueror. Within the duration 
of this relaxed state of exhaustion, the 
a2Dp)earance of a j)roportionate number of 
fresh. troops is decisive. 

But when this disordering effect of 
victory stops, and therefore only the 
moral sujieriority remains which every 
victory gives, then it is no longer possible 
for fresh troopis to restore the combat, 
they would only be carried along in the 
general movement ; a beaten army can 
not be brought back to victory a day 
after by means of a strong reserve. 
Here we find ourselves at the source of 
a highly material difference between tac- 
tics and strategy. 

The tactical results, the results within 
the four corners of the battle, and before 
its close, lie for the most part within the 
limits of that period of disorder and 
weakness. But the strategic result, that 
is to say, the result of the total combat, 
of the victories realised, let them be 
small or great, lies completely (beyond) 
outside of that |)eriod. It is only when 
the results of partial combats have hound 
themselves together into an independent 
whole, that the strategic result ajq^ears, 
hut then, the state of crisis is over, the 
forces have resumed their original form, 
and are now only weakened to the extent 
of those actually destroyed (j)laeed hors de 
combat). 

The consequence of this difference is 
that tactics can make a continued use of 
forces, strategy only a shniiltaneous one. 

If I cannot, in tactics, decide aff by the 
fixst success, if I have to fear the next 
moment, it follows of itself that I employ 
only so much of my force for the success 
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of the fest moment as appeal’s sufficient 
tor that object, and keep the rest beyond 
the reach of fire or conflict of any kind 
m order to be able to oppose fresh troops 
to fresh, or with such to overcome those 
that are ei^austed. But it is not so in 
strategy I artly, as we have just shown, 
lihasnot so much reason to fear a reac- 
tioii after a success realised, because with 
that _ success the crisis stops; pai-tly all 
the forces strategically emjfloyed are not 
necessarily -weakened. Only so much of 

tl^^em as has been tactically in conflict 
with the enemy’s force, that is, engaged 
in partial combat, is weakened by^it • 
eonsequently, only so much as was uni 

ty no means 
strategically iu couflict 
with the enemy, unless tactics has 
expended unnecessarily. Corns which 

« of ,he e..l„l 

numbers, hare either been little oi’-not 
at all engaged, whose presence alone has 
assisted m the residt, are after the deci- 
sion the same as they were before, and 
toi new enterprises as efficient as if they 
■ entirely inactive. How greatly 

mich corps which thus constitute our 
excess may contribute to the total suc- 

difficult to see how they may even dhni- 
nish considerably the loss of the forces 
engaged in tactical conflict on our side. 

It, _ therefore, in strategy the loss does 
not increase with the number of the 
teoops employed, hut is often diminished 
rtr, a annif, as a natural consequence, 
the decision m our favour is, by that 
means, the more certain, then it follows 
naturally that in strategy we can never 

employ too many forces, and consequently 
also that they must be applied simul- 
taneously to the immediate purpose. 

in>n« windicate this proposition 

upon another ground. We have hitherto 
only spoken of tho combat itself; it is 
the real actxyity iu war, but men, time, and 
^paco, -vviucli appear ns tho elements of 
tins activity, nui.st, at tlio same time, be 
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kept in vie-w, and the results of their influ- 
ence brought into the oonsideration also. 

exertion, and privation consti- 
tute in war a special principle of destrue- 

to contest, 

but more or less mseparably hound up 
^th It, and cei-tamly one which especially 

StTt?f-“^^ji nofdouht 
hf +hl perhaps there 

n the highest degree ; but as the duration 
of the tactical acts is shorter, therefore 
the smaU effects of exertion and privation 
on them can come hut little into eonsi- 
deiation But in strategy on the other 
hand, where time and space are on a 
larger scale, their influence is not only 

always very considerable, but often quite 
ceemive. It is not at all uncommon for 
a victorious army to lose many more by 
sicfeess than on the field of battle. 

if, therefore, we look at this sphere of 
. estrurtion m .strategyin the same manner 
as we have considered that of fire and 
close combat in tactics, then we may well 
imagine that everrtliing which comes 
ivithin Its vortex will, at the end of the 
campaign or of any other strategic 
period, be reduced to a state of weSc- - 
ness, which makes the arrival of a 
fresh force decisive. We might there- 
fore conclude that there is a motive in 
the one case as well as the other to strive 
lor tile first success mtii as few forces as 

C ir 4” 

In order to estimate exactly this con- 
fusion, w'hich, in many cases in practice, 
wuu have a great ajipearance of truth, 
must direct om attention to the sepa- 
late ideas which it contains. In the first 
place, wo must not confuse the notion of 
remforcement with that of fresh unused 

eiiTnf T campaigns at tho 

eiKl of wliicli a now increase of force is 

not earnestly desired by tho conqueror 

indeed 

Should appear docisive ; hut tliat is not 
the point hero, for that inerense of frnve 
could not ho noeeas.ary if the force Iiad 
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been that iiiiieli larger at the first. But 
it W(.>iikl bo contrary to all experience to 
supi>o.s(^ that an army coming fresh into 
the field is to be esteemed higher in point 
of moral value than an army ah'eady in 
th(‘ fi(‘ld, fJ-s a tactical reserve is more 
to bo esteemed than a body of troops 
v'liieli. lias been aheady severely handled 
in the fight. Just as much as an unfortu- 
nate campaign lowers the courage and 
moral powers of an army, a successful one 
raises these elements in their value. In 
the generality of cases, therefore, these 
.infiiionccs are compensated, and then 
tliore remains over and above as clear 
gain the liabitiiation to war. We should 
besides look more here to successful than 
to nnsneeesstul campaigns, because when 
the greater2)robabilityof the latter maybe 
seen boforeliaiid, without doubt forces are 
wanted, and, therefore, the reserving a por- 
tion for futiirG use is out of the cj[uestion. 

This point being settled, then the 
cpiestion is, Do the losses which a force 
sustains through fatigues and privations 
increase in proportion to the size of the 
force, as is the case in a combat? And to 
that we answasr ISfo.” 

The fatigues ofw'arresidt in a great 
measure from the daiig’ers with which 
every moment of the act of war is more 
or less impregnated. To encounter these 
dangers at all points, to proceed onw’ards 
with security in the execution of one’s 
plans, that gives empilojmient to a mul- 
titude of agencies w^hich make up the 
fotdieal and strategic service of the army. 
This service is more difficult the weaker 
ail army is, and easier as its numerical 
superiority over that of the enemy in- 
creases. Who can doubt this ? A cam- 
paign against a much weaker enemy will 
th(.‘roioro cost smaller efibrts than against 
one just as strong or stronger. 

So much for tlie fatigues. It is some- 
W'niiT diileront witli tlie privations ; they 
rousLst: ebiefiy of two things, the want of 
lood, and the wunt of shelter for the 
troops, either in cj[uarters or in suitable 


camps. Both these wants will no doubt 
be greater in proportion as the number 
of men on one spot is greater. But does 
not the superiority in force just afford 
also^ the best means of spreading out and 
finding more room, and therefore more 
means of subsistence and shelter ? 

^ If Buonaparte, in his invasion of Biissia 
in 1812, concentrated his army in great 
masses upon one single road in a manner 
never heard of before, and thus caused 
privations eipually unparalleled, we must 
ascribe it to his maxim that it is impossihle 
to he too strong at the decisim point. Whe- 
ther ill this instance he did not strain the 
principle too far is a question which 
would be out of place here,* but it is cer- 
tain that, if he had made a point of avoid- 
iiig the distress which was by that means 
brought about, he had only to advance 
on a greater breadth of front. Boom was 
not wanted for the purpose in Eussia, 
and in very few eases can it be wanted. 
Therefore, from this no ground can be 
deduced to prove that the simultaii^ous 
emiiloyment of very superior forces must 
produce greater weakening. But now, 
supposing that in spite of the general 
relief afforded by setting apart a jiortion 
of tlie army, wind and weather and the 
toils of war had produced a diminution 
even on the part which as a spare force 
had been reserved for later use, stiU we 
must take a comprehensive general view 
of the w-hole, and therefore ask, 'Will this 
diminution of force suffice to counter- 
balance the gain in forces, which w-^e, 
through our superiority in numbers, may 
be able to make in more ways than one ? 

But there still remains a most impor- 
tant point to be noticed. In a partial 
combat, the force required to obtain a 
great result, which has been proi>osed, 
can be approximately estimated without 
much difficulty, and, consequently, we can 
form an idea of what is superfluous. In 
strategy this may be said to be impossible 
because the strategic result has no such 
well-defined object and no such circum- 
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scribed limits as tlie tactical. Tims what 
can be looked upon in tactics as an excess 
of power, must be regarded in strategy as 
a means to give expansion to success, if 
opportunity offers for it; -with the magni- 
tude of the success the gain in force 
increases at the same time, and in this 
way the superiority of numbers may soon 
reach a point which the most careful 
economy of forces could never have 
attained, . 

By means of Ms enormous numerical 
superiority, Buonaparte was enabled to 
reach Moscow ill 1812, and to take that 
central capital. Had he by means of 
just this superiority succeeded in com- 
pletely defeating the Bussian army, he 
would, in all xu'obability, have concluded 
a peace in Moscow which in any other 
way was much less attainable. This 
example is used to explain the idea, not to 
prove it, which would require a circum- 
stantial demonstration, for which this is 
not the place.* • 

All these reflections bear merely upon 
the idea of a successive employment of 
forces, and not upon the eoncejitioii of a 
reserve properly so called, which they, 
nodonht, come in contact with throughout, 
hut which, as we shall see in the following 
chapter is connected with some other 
considerations. 

What we desire to establish here is, 
that if in tactics the military force through 
the mere duration of actual em|)loyment 
suffers a diiiiirmtion of power, if time, 
therefore, appears as a factor in the 
result, this is not the ease in strategy in 


* Compare Bd. vii., 2*'* Aiillage, 8, 56. 
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a material degree. The destructive effects 
which are also produced upon the forces 
in strategy by time, are partly diminished 
throngh their mass, partly made good 
in other ways, and, therefore, in strategy 
it cannot he an object to make time an 
ally on its own account by bringing troops 
successively into action. 

We say on “ its own account,” for the 
influence which time, on account of other 
circumstances which it brings about but 
which are different from itself can have, 
indeed must necessarily have for one of 
the two parties, is quite another thing, is 
anything hut indifferent or unimportant, 
and will he the subject of consideration 
hereafter. 

The rule which we have been seeking 
to set forth is, therefore, that all forces 
which are available and destined for a 
strategic object should be smuUmieously 
applied to it; and this application wdll 
he so much the more complete the more 
everything is compressed into one act 
and into one moment. 

But still there is iii strategy a renewal 
of effort and a persistent action which, as a 
chief means towards the ultimate success, 
is the more particularly not to be over- 
looked, it is the continual development of 
neiv forces. This is also the subject of 
another chapter, and we only refer to it 
here in order to prevent the reader from 
having something in view of which we 
have not been speaking. 

We now turn to a subject very closely 
connected with our present considerations, 
which must be settled before full light 
can be thrown on the whole, we mean 
the strategic resei^ve. 
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CHAPTER Xril. 


STRATEGIC RESERVE. 


A EESERVE lias two objocts wliieh are 
Tery (iistiiict' from eaeli other, namely, 
first, the prolongation and renewal of tlie 
combat, and secondly, for use in case of 
imforeseen events. The first object 
implies tlie utility of a successive 
application of forces, and on that account 
eannot occur in strategy. Cases in which 
a corps is sent to succour a point which 
is supposed to be about to fall are jdainly 
to be jdaeed in the category of the second 
object as the resistance which has to be 
ofiered here could not have been 
Hiiflieiently foreseen. But a corps which 
is destined expressly to jirolong the 
combat, and with that object in view is 
placed in rear, would be only a corps 
placed out of reach of fire, but under the 
command and at the disposition of the 
general commanding in the action, and 
accordingly would be a tactical and no 
^st^ategic reserve. 

But the necessity for a force ready for 
unforeseen events may also take place in 
strategy, and consequently there may also 
be a strategic reserve, but only where 
imforeseen events are imaginable. In 
tactics, where the enemy’s measures are 
generally first ascertained by direct sight, 
and where they may be concealed by every 
wood, every fold of undulating ground, 
we must naturally always be alive more 
or less to the possibility of unforeseen 
events, in order to strengthen, subse- 
quently, those points which aj)pear too 
weak,^ and, in fact, to modify generally 
the disposition of our troops, so as to 
make it correspond better to that of the 
enemy. 

Such cases must also happen in strategy, 
because the strategic act is directly. 


linked to the tactical, In strategy also 
many a measure is first adopted in 
consequence of what is actually seen, or 
in ^ consequence of uncertain reports 
arriving from day to day, or even from 
hour to hour, and lastly, from the actual 
results of the combats ; it is, therefore, 
an essential condition of strategic com- 
mand that, according to the degree of 
uncertainty, forces must be kept in reserve 
against future contingencies. 

^ In the defensive generally, hut par- 
ticularly in the defence of certain obstacles 
of ground, like rivers, hills, &c., such 
contingencies, as is weU known, happen 
constantly. 

But this uncertainty diminishes in 
proportion as the strategic activity has 
less of the tactical character, and ceases 
almost altogether in those regions where 
it borders on politics. 

The direction in which the enemy 
leads his columns to the combat can be 
perceived by actual sight only j where he 
intends to pass a river is learnt from a 
few preparations which are made shortly 
before ; the line by which he proposes to 
invade our country is usually announced 
by all the newspapers before a pistol shot 
has been fired. The greater the nature 
of the measure the less it will take the 
enemy by surprise. Time and space are so 
considerable, the circumstances out of 
which the action proceeds so public and 
little susceptible of alteration, that the 
coming event is either made known in 
good time, or it can be discovered with 
certainty. 

On the other hand the use of a reserve 
in this province of sti’ategy, even if one 
were available, will always be less efficaci- 
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OHS tie more tie measure ias a tendency 
towards being one of a general nature. 

We iave seen tiat tie decision of a 
partial combat is notiing in itself, but 
tiat all partial combats only find their 
complete solution in tie decision of tie 
total combat. 

But even this decision of tie total 
combat ias only a relative meaning of 
many different gradations, according as 
tie force over wiici tie victory ias 
been gained forms a more or less great 
and important part of tie wiole. Tie 
lost battle of a corps may be repaired by 
tie victory of tie army. Even tie lost 
battle of an army may not only be coun- 
terbalanced by tie gain of a more im- 
portant one, but converted into a fortu- 
nate event (tie two days of Culm, 1813). 
No one can doubt this ; but it is just as 
clear that tie weight of each victory (tie 
successful issue of each total combat) is 
so much tie more substantial tie more 
important tie part conq^uered, and tiat 
therefore tie possibility of repairing tie 
loss by subsequent events diminishes in 
tie same proportion. In another qfiace 
we shall iave to examine this more in 
detail; it suffices for tie present to iave 
drawn attention to tie indubitable exist- 
ence of this progression. 

If we now add lastly to these two con- 
siderations tie third, which is, tiat if tie 
persistent use of forces in tactics always 
shifts tie great result to tie end of tie 
wiole act, tie law of tie simultaneous 
use of tie forces in strategy, on tie con- 
trary, lets tie principal result (which 
need not be tie final one) take place 
almost always at tie commencement of 
tie great (or wiole) act, then in these 
throe results we iave grounds sufficient 
to find strategic reserves always more 
siiperiluoiis, always more useless, always 
more dangerous tie more general their 
destination. 

But the point where tie idea of a 
strategic reserve begins to become incon- 
sistent is not difficult to determine: it 


lies in tie suprefiie decision. Employment 
must be given to all tie forces within 
tie space of tie supreme decision, and 
every reserve (active force available) 
which is only intended for use after tiat 
decision is opposed to common sense. 

If, therefore, tactics has in its reserves 
tie means of not only meeting unforeseen 
dispositions on the part of tie enemy, 
but also of repairing tiat which never 
can be foreseen, tie result of tie combat, 
should that be unfortunate ; strategy on 
tie other hand must, at least as far as 
relates to tie capital result, renounce tie 
use of these means. As a rule, it can 
only repair tie losses sustained at one 
point by advantages gained at another, 
in a few cases by moving troops from 
one^ point to another ; tie idea of pre- 
paring for such reverses by placing forces 
in reserve beforehand, can never be en- 
tertained in strategy. 

We iave pointed out as an absurdity 
tie idea of a strategic reserve which is not 
to co-operate in tie capital result, and 
as it is so beyond a doubt, we should 
not iave been led into such an analysis as 
we iave made in these two chapters, were 
it not tiat, in tie disguise of other ideas, it 
looks like something better, and frequently 
makes its ax^pearance. One person sees 
in it tie acme of strategic sagacity and 
foresight; another rejects it, and with it 
tie idea of any reserve, consequently 
even of a tactical one. This confusion 
of ideas is transferred to real life, and if 
we would see a memorable instance of it 
we iave only to call to mind tiat Prussia 
in 1S06 left a reserve of 20,000 men can- 
toned in tie Mark, under Prince Eugene 
of Wurtemberg, wiici could not x)ossibly 
reach tie Saale in time to be of any use, 
and tiat another force of 25,000 men be- 
longing to this power remained in East and 
South Prussia, destined only to be x^ut on 
a war-footing afterwards as a reserve. 

After these examples we cannot he 
accused of having been fighting with 
windmills. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ECONOMY OF FOECES. 


The road of reason, as we Eave said, 
^ ^ seldom allows itself to be reduced to a 
matbematical line by principles and 
opinions. TJiere remains always a cer- 
tain margin. But it is tbe same in all 
tlie practical arts of life. For tlie lines 
of beauty there are no abscisses and 
ordinates; circles and ellipses are not 
described by means of their algebraical 
formuloo. The actor in war therefore soon 
finds he must trust himself to the delicate 
tact of judgment which, founded on 
natural quickness of perception, and edu- 
cated by reflection, almost unconsciously 
seizes upon tbe right ; he soon finds that 
at one time lie must simplify the law (by 
reducing it) to some prominent charac- 
teristic points which form his rules ; that 
at another the adopted method must be- 
come the staff on which he leans. 

^ As one of these simplified characteris- 
tic points as a mental appliance, we look 
upon the principle of watching continu- 


ally over the co-operation of all forces, or 
in other words, of keeping constantly in 
view that no part of them should ever be 
idle. Whoever bas forces where the 
enemy does not give them sufficient em- 
ployment, whoever has part of his forces 
on the march — that is, allows them to lie 
dead — while the enemy’s are fighting, he 
is a bad manager of his forces. In this 
sense there is a waste of forces, which is 
even worse than the employment to no 
purpose. If there must be action, then 
the first point is that all parts act, because 
tbe most purposeless activity still keeps 
employed and destroys a portion of the 
enemy’s force, whilst troops completely 
inactive are for the moment quite nGn- 
tralised. IJnmistakably this idea is 
bound up witb the piunciples contained 
in the last three chapters, it is the same 
truth, but seen from a somewhat more 
comprehensive point of view and con- 
densed into a single conception. 


CHAPTER XV. 


GEOMETEICAL ELEMENT. 


The length to which the geometrical 
fdouieiit or form in the disposition of 
milituiy force in war can become a pre- 
doinimmt principle, we see in the art 
of furtilh'.ation, where geometiy looks 
after the great and the little. Also in 


tactics it plays a great part. It is the 
basis of elementary tactics, or of the 
theory of moving troops ; but in field 
fortification, as well as in the theory of 
positions, and of their attack, its angles 
and lines rule like lawgivers who have to 
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decide the contest. Many things here were 
at one time mis-applied, and others were 
mere fribhles ; still, howeyer in the tactics 
of the present day, in which in eyery 
combat the aim is to surround the enemy, 
the geometrical element has attained 
anew a great importance in a yery simple, 
certainly, but constantly recurring ap- 
plication. Neyertheless, in tactics, where 
all is more moyable, where the moral 
forces, indiyidual traits, and chance are 
more influential than in a war of sieges, 
the geometrical element can neyer attain 
to the same degree of sujDremacy as in 
the latter. But less still is its influence 
in strategy ; certainly here, also, form in 
the disposition of troops, the shape of 
countries and states is of great impor- 
tance ; but the geometrical element is not 
decisiye here, as in fortification, and not 
near so im|)ortant as in tactics. — The 
manner in which this influence exhibits 
itself, can only be shown by degrees at 
those places where it makes its ap- 
pearance, and deseryes notice. Here we 
wish more to direct attention to the 
difference which there is between tactics 
and strategy in relation to it. 

In tactics time and space quickly 
dwindle to their absolute minimum. If a 
body of troops is attacked in fl.ank and 
rear by the enemy, it soon gets to a point 
where retreat no longer remains ; such 
a position is yery close to an absolute 
impossibility of continuing the fight; 
it must therefore extricate itself from it, 
or avoid getting into it. This gives 
to all combinations aiming at this 
from the first commencement a great effi- 
ciency, which chiefly consists in the 
disquietude which it causes the enemy 
as to consequences. This is why the 
geometrical disposition of the forces, is 


such an important factor in thet actical 
jirodnct. 

In strategy this is only faintly reflected, 
on account of the greater space and time. 
We do not fire from one theatre of war 
upon another; and often weeks and 
months must pass before a strategic 
movement designed to surround tlie 
enemy can be executed. Further, the 
distances are so great that the j)robabi- 
lity of hitting the right point at last, even 
with the best arrangements, is but small. 

In strategy therefore the scope for such 
combinations, that is for those resting on 
the geometrical element, is much smaller, 
and for the same reason the effect of an 
advantage once actually gained at any 
point is much greater. Such advantage 
has time to bring aE its effects to ma- 
turity before it 4s disturbed, or quite 
neutralised therein, by any eoimteracting 
apprebensions. We flierefore do not 
hesitate to regard as an established truth, 
that in strategy more depends on the 
number and the magnitude of the vic- 
torious combats, than on the form of the 
great lines by which they are connected. 

A view just the reverse has been a 
favourite theme of modern theory, he- 
canse a greater importance was supposed 
to he thus given to strategy, and, as 
the higher functions of the mind were 
seen in strategy, it was thought by that 
means to ennoble war, and, as it was 
said — through anew substitution of ideas 
— to make it more scientific. We 
hold it to be one of the princi- 
pal uses of a complete theory openly 
to expose such vagaries, and as the geo- 
metrical element is the fundamental idea 
from which theory usually proceeds, 
therefore we have expressly brought out 
this point in strong relief. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 


Oisr THE SUSPET^SIOJJT OP THE ACT IN WAEPAEE. 


Ip one looks at war as an act of mutual 
destruction, we must of necessity imagine 
botli parties in a general way as making 
spine progress; but at tke same time, as 
regards the existing moment, we must 
almost just as necessarily suppose the 
one party in a state of expectation, and 
only the other actuaHy advancing, for 
circumstances can never be exactly the 
same on both sides, or continue so. In 
time a change must ensue, from which it 
follows that the present moment is more 
favourable to one side than the other. 
Now if we suppose that both commanders 
have a Ml knowledge of this circum- 
stance, then the one has a motive for 
action, which at the same time is a 
motive for the other to wait; therefore, 
according to this it cannot he for the 
interest of both at the same time to ad- 
vance, nor can waiting he for the interest 
of both at the same time. This oppo- 
sition of interest as regards the object is 
not deduced here from the princijple of 
general polarity, and therefore is not in 
opposition to the argument in the fifth 
cliapter of the second hook ; it depends 
on the fact that here in reality the same 
thing is at once an incentive or motive 
to both commanders, namely the proba- 
bility of improving or impairing their 
position by future action. 

But even if we suppose the possibility 
^ perfect ecpiality of circumstances in 
this respect, or pf we take, into account 
that through imperfect knowledge of 
tlieir mutual position such an epuality- 
majp appear to the two commanders to 
subsist, still tlio difference of political 
objects does away with this possibHity 
oi suspension. One of the parties must 


of necessity be assumed politically to 
be the aggressor, because no war could 
take place from defensive intentions on 
both sides. ^ But the aggressor has the 
positive object, the defender merely a 
negative one. To the first then belongs 
the positive action, for it is only by that 
means that he can attain the positive 
object; therefore, in cases where both 
parties are in precisely similar circum- 
stances, the aggressor is called upon to 
act by virtue of his positive object. 

^ Therefore, according to this manner of 
viewing it, a suspension in the act of 
warfare, strictly speaking, is in contra- 
diction with the nature of the thing ; 
because two armies, being two incompati- 
ble elements, should destroy one another 
unremittingly, just as fire and water can 
never put themselves in equilihrum, but 
act and react upon one another, until one 
quite disaj)j)ears. What would he said 
of two wrestlers w'ho remained clasped 
round each other for hours without mak- 
ing a movement. Action in war, there- 
fore, like that of a clock which is wound 
up, should go on running down in reguiar 
motion. But wild as is the nature of war 
it stni wears the chains of human weak- 
ness, and the contradiction we see here, 
that man seeks and creates dangers which 
he fears at the same time will astonish no 
one. 

^ If we cast a glance at military history 
in general, there we find so much the 
opposite of an incessant advance towards 
the aim, that stmiding still and doing 
nothing is quite plainly the normal con- 
dition of an army in the midst of war, 
aciingy the exception. This must almost 
raise a doubt as to the correctness of our 
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eonception. But if military Mstory lias 
this effect "by the great body of its events, 
BO also the latest series of them redeems 
OTir view. The war of the French Ee- 
volution only shows too plainly its reality, 
and only proves too plainly its necessity. 
In that war, and especially in the cam- 
paigns of Buonaparte, the conduct of war 
attained to that unlimited degree of 
energy which we have represented as the 
natural law of the element. This degree 
is therefore possible, and if it is possible 
then it is necessary. 

How could any one in fact justify in 
the eyes of reason the esjDenditure of 
forces in war, if acting was not the 
the object? The baker only heats his oven 
if he has bread to put into it ; the horse 
is only yoked to the carriage if we mean 
to drive; why then make the enormous 
effort of a War if we look for nothing 
else by it but like efforts on the part of 
the enemy ? 

So much in justification of the general 
principle : now as to its modifications, as 
far as they lie in the nature of the thing 
and are independent of special cases. 

There are three causes to be noticed 
here, which appear as innate counterpoises 
and prevent the over-rapid or uncontroll- 
able movement of the wheel-work. 

The first, which i3roduees a constant 
tendency to delay, and is thereby a re- 
tarding principle, is the natural timidity 
and want of resolution in the human 
mind, a kind of power of gravity in the 
moral world, but which is produced not 
by attractive, but by repellent forces, 
that is to say, by di’ead of danger and 
roBponsibility. 

In the burning element of War, ordi- 
nary natures appear to become heavier ; 
the impulsion given must therefore he 
stronger and more £rG(]^uently repeated 
if the motion is to be a continuous one. 
The mere idea of the object for which 
amis have been taken up is seldom suffi- 
cient to overcome tJiis resistant force, and 
if a warlike enterprising spirit is not at 


the head, who feels himself in war in his 
natural element, as much as a fish in the 
ocean, or if there is not the pressure 
from above of some great responsibility, 
then standing still will be the order of the 
day, and progress will be the exception. 

The second cause is the imperfection 
of human perception and judgment, 
which is greater in war than anywhere, 
hecause a person hardly knows exactly 
his own position from one moment to 
another, and can only conjecture on slight 
grounds that of the enemy, which is 
purposely concealed; this often gives rise 
to the case of both parties looking upon 
one and the same object as advantageous 
for them, while in reality the interest of 
one must prex^onderate ; thus then each 
may think he acts wisely by waiting 
another moment, as we have already said 
in the fifth chaj^ter of the second book. 

The third cause which catches hold, like 
a ratchet wheel in machinery, from time 
to time producing a complete stand still, 
is the greater strength of the defensive 
form. A may feel too weak to attack B, 
from which it does not follow that B, is 
strong enough for an attack on A. The 
addition of strength, which the defensive 
gives is not merely lost by assuming the 
offensive, but also passes to the enemy 
just as, figuratively expressed, the dif- 
ference oi a .\-h and a^lis e^ual to 25. 
Therefore it may so happen that both 
parties, at one and the same time, not 
only feel themselves too weak to attack, 
but also are so in reality. 

Thus even in the midst of the art of 
war itself, anxious sagacity and the ap- 
prehension of too great danger find van- 
tage ground, hy means of which they can 
exert their power, and tame the elemen- 
tary impetuosity of war. 

However, at the same time these causes 
without an exaggeration of their effect, 
would hardly explain the long states of 
inactivity which took x^ace in military 
operations, in former times, in wars under- 
taken about interests of no great imi)ort- 
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ancoj am! in wMck inactivity consumed 
iiiuo-teiitlis of the time that the troops 
remained tmcler arms. This feature in 
tiu'se wars, is to he traced principally 
to tlui influence which the demands of 
tlio one party, and the condition, and 
feeling of the other, exercised over the 
conduct of the operations, as has heen 
already observed in the chapter on the 
essence and object of war. 

These things may obtain such a pre- 
ponderating influence as to make of war 
a half-and-half thing. A war is often 
nothing more than an armed neutrality, 
or a menacing attitude to support nego- 
tiations or an attempt to gain some small 
iidvaiitage by small exertions, and then 
to wait the tide of circumstances, or a 
disagreeable treaty obligation, which is 
iiiifliled in the most niggardly way pos- 
sible. 

In aU these cases in which the inijuilse 
given by interest is slight, and the prin- 
ciple of hostility feeble, in which there is 
no desire to do much, and also not much 
to dread from the enemy ; in short, where 
no powerful motives press and drive, 
cabinets will not risk much in the game ; 
hence this tamo mode of carrying on 
war, in wliieh the hostile spirit of real 
■war is laid in irons. 

The more war becomes in this manner 
a half-and-half thing, so much the more 
its theory becomes destitute of the neces- 
saiy Arm pivots and buttresses for its 
reasoning ; the necessary is constantly 
diminishing, the accidental constantly in- 
.creasing. 

Nevertheless in this kind of warfare, 
there is also a certain shrewdness, indeed, 
its action is perhaps more diversified, and 
more extensive than in the other. Hazard 
played -with rouleaux of gold seems 
changed into a game of commerce with 
groschen. And on this field, where the 
conduct of war spins out the time with a 
number of small flourishes, with skir- 
mishes at outposts, half in earnest half in . 
jest, wnth long dispositions which end in 


nothing, with positions and marches, 
which afterwards are designated as skilful 
only because their infinitesimally small 
causes are lost, and common sense can 
make nothing of them, here just on this 
very field many theorists find the real 
art of war at home : in these feints, 
parades, half and quarter thrusts of 
former wars, they find the aim of all 
theory, the supremacy of mind over mat- 
ter, and modern wars appear to them 
mere savage fisticuffs, from which 
nothing is to be learnt, and which must 
be regarded as mere retrograde steps 
towards barbarism. This opinion is as 
frivolous as the objects to which it relates. 
"Where great forces and great passions 
are wanting, it is certainly easier for a 
practised dexterity to show its game ; 
but is then the command of great forces, 
the steerage in storm and tem|)est, not 
in itself a higher exercise of the intel- 
ligent faculties ? Is then that kind of 
conventional sword-exercise not com- 
prised in and belonging to the other 
mode of conducting war? Does it not 
bear the same relation to it as the motions 
upon a ship to the motion of the ship 
itseK? TMy it can take place only 
under the tacit condition that the adver- 
sary does no better. And can we tell, 
how long he may choose to respect those 
conditions ? Has not then the French re- 
volution fallen upon us in the midst of 
the fancied security of our old system of 
war, and diiven us from Ohalons to 
Moscow ? And did not Frederick the 
Great in like manner surprise the 
Austrians reposing in their ancient habits 
of war, and make their monarchy trem- 
ble? Woe to the cabinet which, with 
a shilly-shally policy, and a routine-rid- 
den military system, meets with an adver- 
sary who, like the rude element, knows no 
other law than that of his intrinsic force. 
Every deficiency in energy and exertion 
is then a weight in the scales in favour 
of the enemy ; it is not so easy then to 
change from the fencing posture into that 
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of aa athlete, and a slight blow is often 
sufidcient to knoeh down the whole. 

The result of all the causes now ad- 
duced is, that the hostile action of a cam- 
paign does not progress by a continuous, 
but by an intermittent movement, and 
that, therefore, between the separate 
bloody acts, there is a period of watch- 
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ing, during which both parties fall into 
the defensive, and also that usually a 
higher object causes the principle of 
aggression to predominate on one side, 
and thus leaves it in general in an 
advancing position, by which then, its 
proceedings become modified in some 
degree. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


ON THE CHAEACTER OE MODERN WAR. 


The attention which must be paid to 
the character of war as it is now made, 
has a great infiuence upon all plans, 
especially on strategic. 

Since all methods formerly usual were 
upset by Buonaparte’s luck and boldness, 
and first-rate powers almost wiped out 
at a blow ; since the Spaniards by their 
stubborn resistance have shown what the 
general arming of a nation and insurgent 
measures on a great scale can effect, in 
spite of weakness and porousness of indi- 
vidual parts; since Russia, by the cam- 
paign of 1812 has taught us, first, that 
an empire of great dimensions is not to 
be conquered (which might have been 
easily known before), secondly, that the 
probability of final success does not in all 
cases dimmish in the same measure as 
battles, capitals, and provinces are lost 
(which was formerly an incontrovertible 
principle with all diplomatists, and there- 
fore made them always ready to enter at 
once into some bad temporary peace), 
but that a nation is often strongest in 
the heart of its country, if the enemy’s 
offensive power has exhausted itself, and 
with what enormous force the defensive 


then springs over to the offensive ; fur- 
ther, since Prussia (1813) has shown 
that sudden efforts may add to an army 
sixfold by means of the militia, and that 
this militia is just as fit for service abroad 
as in its own country; — since all these 
events have shown what an enormous 
factor the heart and sentiments of a 
nation may be in the product of its poli- 
tical and military strength, in fine, since 
governments have found out all these 
additional aids, it is not to be expected 
that they will let them lie idle in future 
wars, whether it be that danger threatens 
their own existence, or that restless am- 
bition drives them on. 

That a war which is waged with the 
whole weight of the national power on 
each side must be organised differently 
in principle to those where everything is 
calculated according to the relations of 
standing armies to each other, it is easy 
to perceive. Standing armies once re- 
sembled fleets, the land force the sea 
force in their relations to the remainder 
of the State, and from that the art of war 
on shore had in it something of naval 
tactics, which it has now quite lost. 
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CHAPTER XVIH. 

TENSION AND EEST. 


The Dynamic Law of War. 

We Have seen in tHe sixteentli cHapter of 
tMs Hook (page 117), How, in most cam- 
paigns, miicH more time used to He spent 
in standing still and inaction tHan in ac- 
tivity. Now, altHoiigH, as oHserved in tHe 
preceding cHapter, we see quite a diJfferent 
cHaracter in tlxe present form of war, still 
it is certain tHat real action will always 
He interrupted more or less Hy long 
pauses; and tHis leads to tHe necessity 
of our examining more closely tHe nature 
of tliese two pHases of war. 

If tHere is a suspension of action in 
war, tHat is, if neitlier party wills some- 
tliing positive, tliere is rest, and conse- 
quently equiliHrium, Hut certainly an 
equiliHrium in tHe largest signification, 
in wHicH not only tHe moral and pHysical 
war-forces, Hut all relations and interests, 
come into calculation. As soon as ever one 
of tHe two parties proposes to Himself a 
new positive oHject, and commences ac- 
tive steps towards it, even if it is only Hy 
preparations, and as soon as tHe adver- 
sary opposes tHis, tliere is a tension of 
powers; tHis lasts until tHe decision 
takes place — tHat is, until one party 
eitHer gives up His oHject or tHe otHer 
Has conceded it to Him. 

THis decision — tHe foundation of wHicH 
lies always in tHe comHat-comHinations 
wHicH are made on eacH side — is fol- 
lowed Hy a movement in one or otHer 
direction. 

WHen tHis movement Has exHausted 
itself, either in tHe difficulties wHicH 
Had to be overcome, as upon its own 
friction, or tHrougli new resistant forces, 


tHen eitHer a state of rest takes place or 
a new tension witli a decision, and tHen 
a new movement, in most cases in tHe 
opposite direction. 

THis speculative distinction between 
equiliHrium, tension, and motion is more 
essential for practical action tHan may at 
first sigHt appear. 

In a state of rest and of equilibrium a 
varied kind of activity may prevail tHat 
is one tHat results from opportunity, and 
does not aim at a great alteration. SucH 
an activity may contain important com- 
bats— -even pitched Hatties — but yet it is 
still of quite a different nature, and on 
that account generally different in its 
effects. 

If a state of tension exists, the effects 
of the decision are always greater, partly 
because a greater force of will and a 
greater pressure of circumstances mani- 
fest themselves therein; partly because 
everything Has been prepared and ar- 
ranged for a great movement. THe de- 
cision in such cases resembles the effect 
of a mine well closed and tamped, whilst 
an event in itself perhaps just as great, 
in a state of rest is more or less Hke a 
mass of powder puffed away in the open 
air. 

At the same time, as a matter of course, 
the state of tension must be imagined in 
different degrees of intensity, and it may 
therefore approach gradually Hy many' 
steps towards the state of rest, so that at 
the last there is a very slight difference 
between them. 

Now the real use wHicH we derive from 
these reflections is the conclusion that 
every measiu'e wHicH is taken during a 
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state of tension is more important and 
more prolific in results than the same 
measure could he in a state of e<][ui- 
librium, and that this importance in- 
creases immensely in the highest degrees 
of tension. 

The cannonade of Valmy decided more 
than the battle of Hochhirch. 

In a tract of country which the enemy 
abandons to us because he cannot defend 
it, we can settle ourselves differently 
from what we should if the retreat of the 
enemy was only made with the view to a 
decision under more favourable circum- 
stances, Against a strategic attach in 
course of execution, a faulty position, 
a single false march, may be decisive 
in its consequence ; whilst in a state of 
eqxiilibrium such errors must be of a 
very glaring kind, even to excite the 
activity of the enemy in a general way. 

Most bygone wars, as we have aheady 
said, consisted, so far as regards the 
greater part of the time, in this state of 
equilibrium, or at least in such short ten- 
sions with long intervals between them, 
and weak in their effects, that the events 
to which they gave rise were seldom 
great successes, often they were theatri- 
cal exhibitions, got up in honour of a 
royal birthday (Hoehkirch), often a mere 
satisfying of the honour of the arms 
(Kunersdorf ), or the personal vanity of 
the commander (Freiberg), 
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That a commander should thoroughly 
understand these states, that he should 
have the tact to act in the spirit of them, 
we hold to be a great requisite, and we 
have had experience in the campaign of 
1806 how far it is sometimes wanting. 
In that tremendous tension, when every- 
thing pressed on towards a supreme de- 
cision, and that alone with all its conse- 
quences should have occupied the whole 
soul of the commander, measures were 
proposed and even partly carried out 
(such as the reconnaisance towards Fran- 
conia), which at the most might have 
given a kind of gentle play of oscillation 
in a state of equilibrium. Over these 
blundering schemes and views, absorbing 
the activity of the army, the really neces- 
sary means, which could alone save, was 
lost. 

But this speculative distinction which 
we have made is also necessary for our 
further progress in the construction of 
our theory, because all that we have to 
say on the relation of attack and defence, 
and on the completion of this double- 
sided act, concerns the state of the crisis 
in which the forces are placed during the 
tension and motion, and because all the 
actmty which can take place during the 
condition of equilibrium can only be re- 
garded and treated as a corollary; for 
that crisis is the real war and this state 
of equilibrium only its reflection. 
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CHAPTER L 


IlSrTRODITCTORY. 


Havixo ill tliG foregoing book examined 
tile siiLjeets wliieli may be regarded as 
llio (^f Relent elements of war, we shall now 
inru our attention to the combat as the 
ual utniiy in warfare, which, by its 
piiisual and moral efteets, embraces 
bonn tilings more simply, sometimes in a 
moie complex manner, the object of the 
M hole a In this activity and in its 
these elements must, therefore, 

1C ippcii 

Tiie lorniation of the combat is tactical 
in its nature ; we only glance at it here in 
a gtmoral way in order to get acquainted 
witli it ill its aspect as a whole. In practice 
tl 1.0 minor or more inmiediate objects give 
every combat a characteristic form j these 


minor objects we shall not learn until 
hereafter. But these peculiarities are in 
comparison to the general characteristics 
of a combat mostly only insignificant, so 
that most combats are very like one 
another, and, therefore, in order to avoid 
repeating that which is general at every 
stage, we are compelled to look into it 
before taking up the subject of more 
special application. 

In the first place, therefore, we shall 
give in the next chapter, in a few words, 
the characteristics of the modern battle 
in its tactical course, because that lies at 
the foundation of our conceptions of 
battle. 


CHAPTER IL 


CHARACTER OE THE MODERH BATTLE. 


A.ccorauNG to the notion we have 
iormod of tactics and strategy, it follows, 
as a matter of course, that if the nature 


of the former is changed, that change 
must have an influence on the latter. If 
tactical facts in one case are entirely 
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different from tliose in another, then the 
strategic must he so also, if they are to 
continue consistent and reasonable. 
It is therefore important to characterise 
a general action in its modern form 
before we advance with the study of its 
employment in strategy. 

What do we do now usually in a great 
battle ? We place ourselves quietly in 
great masses arranged contiguous to and 
behind one another. We deploy rela- 
tively only a small portion of the whole, 
and let it wring itself out in afire-combat 
which lasts for several hours, only inter- 
rupted now and again, and removed 
hither and thither by separate small 
shocks from charges with the bayonet 
and cavalry attacks. Wlien this line 
has gradually exhausted part of its 
warlike fire in this manner, and there 
remains nothing more than the cin- 
ders, it is withdrawn and rej^laced by 
another. 

In this manner the battle on a modified 
princi|>le burns slowly away like wet 
powder, and if the veil of night commands 
it to stop, because neither party can any 
longer see, and neither chooses to run 
the risk of blind chance, then an account 
is taken by each side respectively of the 
masses remaining, which can be called 
stiU effective, that is, which have not yet 
quite collapsed like extinct volcanoes ; 
account is taken of the ground gained or 
lost, and of how stands the security of 
the rear ; these results with the special 
impressions as to Bravery and cowardice, 
ability and stupidity, which are thought 
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to have been observed in ourselves and 
in the enemy are collected into one single 
total impression, out of which there 
springs the resolution to quit the field or 
to renew the combat on the morrow. 

This description, which is not intended 
as a finished picture of a modern battle, 
but only to give its tone, suits for the 
offensive and defensive, and the special 
traits which are given by the object 
proposed, the country, etc., etc., may he 
introduced into it without materially 
altering this tone. 

But modern battles are not so by 
accident ; they are so because the parties 
find themselves nearly on a level as 
regards military organisation and the 
knowledge of the art of war, and because 
the warlike element inflamed by great 
national interests has broken through 
artificial limits and now flows in its 
natural channel. Under these two 
conditions, battles will always preserve 
this character. 

This general idea of the modern battle 
will he useful to us in the sequel in more 
places than one, if we want to estimate 
the value of the particular co-efficients of 
strength, country, etc., etc. It is only for 
general, great, and decisive combats, and 
such as come near to them that this des- 
cription stands good ; inferior ones have 
changed their character also in the same 
direction hut less than great ones. The 
proof of this belongs to tactics ; we shall, 
however, have an opportunity hereafter 
of making this subject plainer by a few 
particulars. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE COMBAT IK GEKEEAL. 


The Combat is tlie real warlike activity, 
everytliiiig else is only its auxiliary; 
let ns tberefore take an attentive look at 
its nature. , 

Combat is iigbt, and in tliis tlie de» 
stmction or conquest of tbe enemy is tbe 
object, and tlie enemy in tlie particular 
combat is tlie armed force wkicb stands 
opposed to ns. 

this is the simple idea ; we shall retnrn 
to it, blit before we can do that we must 
insert a series of others. 

If we suppose the state and its mili- 
tary force as a unit, then the most natural 
idea is to imagine the war also as one 
great combat, and in the simple relations 
of savage nations it is also not much 
otherwise. But our wars are made up 
of a lumiber of great and small simul- 
taneous or consecutive combats, and this 
severance of the activity into so many 
separate actions is owing to the great 
multiplicity of the relations out of which 
War arises with us. 

In point of fact, the ultimate object of 
our wars, the political one, is not always 
quite a simple one ; and even were it so, 
still the action is bound up with such 
a number of conditions and consider- 
ations to be taken into account, that the 
object can no longer be attained by one 
single great act, but only through a num- 
ber of greater or smaller acts which are 
bound up into a whole ; each of these 
separate acts is therefore a part of 
a whole, has consequently a special ob- 
ject by which it is bound to this whole. 

We have already said that every 
strategic act can be referred to the 
idea of a combat, because it is an em- 
jdojmciit of the military force, and at 


the root of that always lies the idea of 
combat. We may therefore reduce every 
military activity in the province of strat- 
egy to the unit of single combats, and 
only oecu|)y ourselves with the object of 
this last ; we shall only get acquainted 
with these special objects by degrees as 
we come to speak of the causes which 
produce them ; here we content ourselves 
with sa 3 dng that every combat, great 
or small, has its own peculiar object in 
subordination to the main object. If 
this is the ease then, the destruction and 
conquest of the enemy is only to be re- 
garded as the means of gaining this ob- 
ject; so it is unquestionably. 

But this result is true only in its form, 
and important only on account of the 
connection which the ideas have be- 
tween themselves, and we have only 
sought it out to get rid of it at once. 

What is overcoming the enemy ? 
Always sim]3ly the destruction of his 
military force, whether it be by death, or 
wounds, or any means; whether it be 
comj)letely or only to such a degree that 
he can no longer continue the contest ; 
therefore as long as we set aside all 
special objects of combats, we may look 
upon the complete or partial destruction 
of the enemy as the only object of all 
combats. 

Now we maintain that in the majority 
of cases, and especially in great battles, 
the special object by which tlie battle is 
individualised and bound up with the 
great whole is only a weak modification 
of that general object, or an ancillary 
object bound up with it, important enough 
to individualise the battle, but always 
only insignificant in comparison with 
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tliat general object ; so that i£ tbat an- 
cillary object alone sboulcl be obtained, 
only an nnimportant part of tbe purpose 
of tKe combat is fulfilled. If this asser- 
tion is correct, tbeii we see tbat tbe 
notion, according to wMcb. tbe destruc- 
tion of tbe enemy’s force is only tbe 
means, and sometMng else always the 
object, can only be true in form, but tbat 
it would lead to false conclusions if we 
did not recollect tbat just tbis destruc- 
tion of tbe enemy’s force is comprised in 
tbat object, and tbat tbis object is only 
a weak modification of it. 

Forgetfulness of tbis led to completely 
false yiews before tbe wars of tbe last 
period, and created tendencies as well as 
fragments of systems, in wbicb theory 
tbougbt it raised itself so mucb tbe more 
above bandicraft, tbe less it supposed 
itself to stand in need of tbe use of tbe 
real instrument, tbat is tbe destruction of 
tbe enemy’s force. 

Certainly sucb a system could not bave 
arisen unless supported by other false 
suppositions, and unless in place of tbe 
destruction of tbe enemy, other things 
bad been substituted to wbicb an efficacy 
was ascribed wbicb did not belong to 
them. We shall attack these falsehoods 
whenever occasion requires, but we could 
not treat of tbe combat without claiming 
for it tbe real importance and value 
wbicb belong to it, and giving warning 
against tbe errors to which merely formal 
truth might lead. 

But now bow shall we manage to show 
tbat in most cases, and in those of most 
importance, tbe destruction of tbe enemy’s 
army is tbe chief thing ? How shall we 
manage to combat tbat extremely subtle 
idea, wbicb supposes it possible, through 
tbe use of a special artificial form, to effect 
by a small direct destruction of the 
enemy’s forces a much greater destruction 
indirectly, or by means of small but ex- 
tremely well directed blows to produce 
such paralysation of tbe enemy’s forces, 
sucb a command over tbe enemy’s will, 


tbattbismode of proceeding is to be viewed 
as a great shortening of the road ? Un- 
doubtedly a battle at one point is of more 
value than at another. Undoubtedly 
there is a scientific arrangement of battles 
amongst themselves, even in strategy, 
which is in fact nothing but tbat art ; 
to deny that is not our intention, but we 
assert tbat tbe direct destruction of the 
enemy’s forces is everywhere predomi- 
nating ; we contend here for the over- 
ruling importance of tbis destructive 
principle and nothing else. 

We must, however, call to mind that 
we are now engaged with strategy, not 
with tactics, therefore we do not speak 
of tbe means wbicb tbe former may have 
of destroying at a small expense a large 
body of tbe enemy’s forces, but tbat 
under direct destruction we understand 
tbe tactical results, and tbat, therefore, 
our assertion is tbat only great tactical 
results can lead to great strategical ones, 
or, as we bave already once before 
more distinctly expressed it, tbe tactical 
successes are of paramount importance 
in tbe conduct of war. 

Tbe proof of tbis assertion seems to us 
simple enough, it lies in tbe time wbicb 
every complicated (artificial) combination 
requires. The question whether a simple 
attack, or one more carefully prepared, 
more artificial, will producegreater effects, 
may undoubtedly be decided in favour of 
the latter as long as the enemy is assumed 
to be an object quite passive. But every 
carefully combined attack I'equires more 
time, and tliis time must be allowed 
without a counterstroke on one of tbe 
parts upsetting tbe whole in the prepara- 
tions for its execution. Now, if the 
enemy should decide upon some simpler 
attack, which can be executed in a shorter 
time, then be gains tbe initiative, and des- 
troys tbe effect of tbe great plan. There- 
fore, along with tbe expediency of a com- 
plicated attack we must consider all tbe 
dangers which we run dtiring its pre- 
paration, and we should only adopt it if 
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TEE COMBAT IN GEMERAE 


tlioro is no roason to foar tliat tlio ©iiGiny 
will disconcert our scBeme by a shorter, 
one. Whenever this is the case we must 
ourselves choose the shorter, and lower 
oiir views in this sense as far as the 
cliaracter, the relations of the enemy, 
and other circumstances may render 
necessary. If we quit the weak impres- 
sions of abstract ideas and descend to the 
region of practical life, then it is evident 
that a bold, courageotLS, resolute enemy 
will not let ns have time for wdde-reaching 
skilful combinations, and it is just against 
such a one we should require skill the 
most. By this it appears to us that the 
advantage of simple and direct results 
over those that are complicated is con- 
clusively shown. 

Our opinion is not on that account that 
the simple blow is the best, but that we 
must not lift the arm too far for the room 
given to strike, and that this condition 
w'ili always lead more to direct conflict the 
more warlike our opponent is. There- 
fore, far from making it our aim to gain 
upon the enemy by complicated plans, 
wo must rather seek alwmys to be before- 
hand with him just in the opposite 
direction. 

If we seek for the lowest foundation 
stones of these converse propositions we 
find that it is in the one, ability, in the 
other, courage. Now, there is something 
very attractive in the notion that a 


moderate degree of courage joined to 
great ability will produce greater ejTects 
than moderate ability with great courage. 
But unless we suppose these elements in 
a disproportionate relation, not logical, 
we have no right to assign to ability this 
advantage over courage in a field which 
is called danger, and which muet he 
regarded as the true domain of courage. 

After this abstract view we shall only 
add that experience, very far from leading 
to a different conclnsion, is rather the 
sole cause which has impelled us in this 
direction, and given rise to such reflec- 
tions. 

Whoever reads history with a mind free 
from prejudice cannot fail to arrive at a 
conviction that of all military virtues 
energy in the conduct of operations has 
always contributed the most to glory and 
success of arms. 

How we make good our principle of 
regarding the destruction of the enemy’s 
force as the principal object, not only in 
the war as a whole hut also in each 
separate combat, and how that principle 
suits all the forms and conditions 
necessarily demanded by the relations 
out of which war springs, the sequel will 
show. For the present all that we desired 
was to uphold its general importance, 
and with this result we return again to 
the combat. 
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ponderating object in war. The other 
objects which may be mixed up with this 
destruction of the enemy’s force, and may 
have more or less influence, we shall 
describe generally in the next chapter, 
and become better acquainted with by 
degrees afterwards ; here we divest the 
combat of them entirely, and look upon 
the destruction of the enemy .as the 
complete and sufficient object of any 
combat. 

W are we now to understand by 
destruction of the enemy’s army ? A dimi- 
nution of it relatively greater than that 
on our own side. If we have a great 
superiority in numbers over the enemy, 
then naturally the same absolute 
amount of loss on both sides is for 
us a smaller one than for him, and 
consequently may be regarded in itself as 
an advantage. As we are here consider- 
ing the combat as divested of all (other) 
objects, therefore we must also exclude 
from om* consideration that one where 
the combat is used only indirectly for a 
greater destruction of the enemy’s force ; 
consequently also only that direct gain 
which has been made in the mutual pro- 
cess of destruction is to be regarded as the 
object, for this is an absolute gain, which 
runs through the whole campaign, and 
at the end of it wull always appear as pure 
gain. But every other kind of victory 
over our opponent will either have its 
motive in other objects, which we have 
completely excluded here, or it will only 
yield a temporary relative advantage. An 
example will make this plain. 

If by a skilful disposition we have 
reduced our opponent to such dilemma, 
that he cannot continue the combat with- 
out danger, and after some resistance he 
retires, then we may say, that we have 
conquered him at that point 5 but if in 
this victory we have expended just as 
many forces as the enemy, then in 
closing the account of the campaign, there 
is no gain remainiug from this victory, 
if such a result can be called a victory. 


Therefore the overcoming the enemy, that 
is, placing him in such a position that he 
must give up the fight, counts for nothing 
in itseK, and for that reason cannot come 
under the definition of object, and so 
there remains then, as we have said, 
nothing over except the direct gain 
which we have made in the process of 
destruction ; but to this belong not only 
the losses which have taken place in tho 
course of the combat, but also those 
which, after the withdrawal of the con- 
quered part, take place as direct con- 
sequences of the same. 

Now it is known by experience, that 
the losses in physical forces in the course 
of a battle seldom present a great dif- 
ference between victor and vanquished 
respectively, often none at aU, sometimes 
even one bearing an inverse relation, 
and that the most decisive losses on the 
side of the vanquished only commence 
with the retreat, that is, those which the 
conqueror does not share with Mm. The 
weak remains of battalions already in 
disorder are cut down by cavalry, ex- 
hausted men strew the ground, disabled 
guns and broken caissons are abandoned, 
others in the had state of the roads can- 
not be removed quick enough, and are 
captured by the enemy’s troops during 
the night, numhers lose their way, and 
fall defenceless into the enemy’s hands, 
and thus the victory mostly gains bodily 
substance after it is already decided; 
Here would be a paradox, if it did 
not solve itself in the following manner. 

The loss in physical force is not the 
only one which the two sides suffer in 
the course of the combat ; the moral 
forces also are shaken, broken, and go to 
ruin. It is not only the loss in men, 
horses and guns, but in order, courage, 
confidence, cohesion and plan, which 
come into consideration when it is a 
question whether the fight can be still 
continued or not. It is principally the 
moral forces which decide here, and it 
was these alone in all cases in which 
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the conqueror lias lost just as much as 
the conquered. 

The comparative relation of the phy- 
sical losses is difficult to estimate in a 
battle, but not so the relation of the 
moral. Two things principally make it 
known- The one is the loss of the ground 
on which the fight has taken place, the 
other the superiority of the enemy’s re- 
serve, The more our reserves have 
diminished as compared with those of 
the enemy, the more force we have used 
to maintain the equilibrium ; in this at 
once an evident proof of the moral 
superiority of the enemy is given which 
seldom fails to stir up in the soul of the 
commander a certain bitterness of feeling, 
and a sort of contempt for his own 
troops, But the principal thing is, that 
men who have been engaged for a long 
continuance of time are more or less like 
dead cinders j their ammunition is con- 
sumed ; they have melted away to a cer- 
tain extent ; physical and moral energies 
are exhausted, perhaps their courage bro- 
ken as well Such a force, irrespective of 
the diminution in its number, if viewed as 
an organic wffiole, is very different from 
what it wms before the combat ; and thus 
it is that the loss of moral force may be 
measured by the reserves that have 
been used as if it were on a foot rule. 

Lost ground and want of fresh reserves, 
are, therefore, usually the principal causes 
which determine a retreat ; but at the 
same . time we by no means exclude or 
desire to throw in the shade other rea- 
sons, which may lie in the interdepen- 
dence of parts of the army, in the gene- 
ral plan, etc. 

Every comhat is therefore the bloody 
and^destructive measuring of the strength 
of forces, pliysical and moral; whoever 
at the close has the greatest amount of 
both loft is the conqueror. 

In the combat the loss of moral force 
has been the chief cause of the decision ; 
after that was given, this loss continued 

iucfrease until it reached its culminating 


point at the close of the wdiole act ; it is 
therefore also the means of making that 
gain in the destruction of the enemy’s 
force which was the real object of the 
combat. The loss of order and unity 
often naakes the resistance of individual 
parts very injurious; the spirit of the 
whole is broken; the original excitement 
about losing or winning, through which 
danger was forgotten, is spent, and to the 
majority danger now appears no longer 
an apjaeal to their courage, hut rathei 
the endurance of a cruel punishment. 
Thus the instrument in the first moment 
of the enemy’s victory is weakened and 
blunted, and therefore no longer fit to 
repay danger by danger. 

This period the conqueror must use in 
order to make the real gain in the de- 
struction of physical forces; only so much 
of these as lie attains remains secure to 
him; the moral forces of the enemy will 
recover themselves by degrees, order wiE 
he restored, courage wall revive, and in 
the majority of cases there remains only 
a small part of the superiority obtained, 
often none at all, and in some cases, 
altliough rarely, the spirit of revenge and 
intensified hostility may bring about an 
opposite result. On the other hand, 
whatever is gained in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners, and guns captured, can 
never disappear from the account. 

The losses in a battle consist more in 
kiUed and wounded ; those after the 
battle, more in artillery taken and 
prisoners. The first the conqueror shares 
with the conquered, more or less, hut the 
second not ; and for that reason they 
usually only take place on one side of the 
conflict, at least, they are considerably in 
excess on one side. 

ArtEiery and prisoners are therefore at 
all times regarded as the true trophies of 
victory, as well as its measure, because 
through these things its extent is declared 
beyond a doubt. Even the degree of moral 
superiority may he better judged of by 
them than by any other relation, especiaEy 


i£ tlie number of killed and wounded is 
eompared tberewitb; and here arises a 
new power increasing the moral effects. 

We kave said tliat tbe moral forces, 
beaten to the ground in the battle and 
in the immediately succeeding move- 
ments, recover themselves gi^adually, and 
often bear no traces of injury; this is 
the case -with small divisions of the whole, 
less freq[iiently with large divisions ; it 
may, however, also he the case with the 
main army, but seldom or never in the 
state or government to wliieh the army 
belongs. These estimate the situation 
more impartially and from a more ele- 
vated point of view, and recognise in the 
number of trophies taken hy the enemy, 
and their relation to the number of killed 
and wounded, only too easily and well 
the measure of their own weakness and 
inefficiency. 

In point of fact, the lost balance of 
moral power must not he treated lightly 
because it has no absolute value, and be- 
cause it does not of necessity appear in 
all cases in the amount of the results at 
the final close ; it may become of such 
excessive weight as to bring down every- 
thing with an irresistible force. On that 
account it may often become a great aim 
of the operations of which we shall speak 
elsewhere. Here we have still to examine 
some of its fundamental relations. 

The moral effect of a victory increases, 
not merely in proportion to the extent of 
the forces engaged, but in a progressive 
ratio — that is to say, not only in extent, 
hut also in its intensity. In a beaten 
division order is easily restored. As a 
single frozen limb is easily revived by 
the rest of the body, so the courage of a 
defeated division is, easily raised again 
by the courage of the rest of the army as 
soon as it rejoins it. If, therefore, the 
effects of a small victory are not com- 
pletely done away with, still they are 
partly lost to the enemy. This is not the 
case if the army itself sustains a great 
defeat ; then one uith the other fall to- 


gether. A great fire attains quite a dif- 
ferent heat from several small ones. 

Another relation which determines the 
moral value of a victory is the numerical 
relation of the forces which have been in 
conflict with each other. To heat many 
with a few is not only a double success, but 
shows also a greater, especially a more 
general superiority, which the eoncpiered 
must always he fearful of encountering 
again. At the same time this iiifiiience 
is in reality hardly observable in such a 
case. In the moment of real action, the 
notions of the actual strength of the 
enemy are generally so uncertain, the 
estimate of our own commonly so incor- 
rect, that the party superior in numbers 
either does not admit the disproportion, 
or is very far from admitting the full 
truth, owing to which, he evades almost 
entirely the moral disadvantages which 
would spring from it. It is only here- 
after in history that the truth, long 
suppressed through ignorance, vanity, 
or a wise discretion, makes its appear- 
ance, and then it certainly casts a lustre 
on the army and its leader, hut it 
can then do nothing more by its moral 
influence for events long past. 

If prisoners and captured guns are 
those things hy which the victory prin- 
cipally gains substance, its true crystalli- 
sations, then the plan of the battle should 
have those things specially in view ; 
the destruction of the enemy by death 
and wounds apx^ears here as a pure 
means. 

How far this may influence the dis- 
positions in the battle is not an affair of 
strategy, hut the appointment itself of 
the battle is already in connection with 
it, namely, by the measures for security 
of our own rear, and threatening the 
enemy’s. On this point, the number of 
prisoners and captured guns depends 
very much, and it is a point which, in 
many eases, tactics alone cannot satisfy, 
j)articularly if the strategic relations are 
too much in opposition to it. 
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Tlie danger of having to fight on two 
sides, and the still more dangerous posi-. 
tioii of having no line of retreat left open, 
paralyse the movements and the power 
of resistance, and influence the alterna- 
tive of victory or defeat ; further, in case 
of defeat, they increase the loss, often 
raising it to its extreme point, that is, to 
destruction. Therefore, the rear being 
endangered makes defeat more probable, 
and, at the same time, more decisive. 

Erom this arises, in the whole conduct 
of the war, and especially in great and 
small combats, a perfect instinct, which is 
the security of our own line of retreat and 
the seimre of the enemy’s; this follows 
from the conception of Tictory, which, as 
we ha,ve seen, is something beyond mere 
slaughter. 

In this efibrt we see, therefore, the 
first immediate purpose in the combat, 
and one which is quite universal. No 
combat is imaginable in which this effort, 
either in its double or single form, is not 
to go hand in hand with the plain and 
simple stroke of force. Even the smallest 
troop will not throw itself upon its enemy 
without thinking of its line of retreat, 
and, in most cases, it wall have an eye 
upon that of the enemy. 

We should have to digress to show 
how often this instinct is prevented from 
going the direct road, how often it must 
yield in the difliculties arising from 
more important considerations : we shall, 
therefore, rest contented with affirming iij 
to be a general natural law of the combat. 

It is, therefore, active ; presses every- 
where with its natural weight, and so 
becomes the pivot on TThich almost all 
tactical and strategic manoeuvres turn. 

If we now take a look at the concep- 
tion of victory as a whole, wo find in it 
three elements 

1. The greater loss of the enemy in 
physical power. 

2. In moral power. 

3 . His open avowal of this by th4 re- 
liiiquisliineiit of liis intentions. 


The returns made up on each side of 
losses in killed and wounded, are never 
exact, seldom truthful, and in most cases, 
full of intentional misrepresentations. 
Even the statement of the number of tro- 
phies is seldom to he quite dei>ended on ; 
consequently, when it is not considerable 
it may also east a doubt even on the 
reality of the victory. Of the loss in 
moral forces there is no reliable measure, 
excexit in the troxfliies: thei^efore, in 
many cases, the giving up the contest 
is the only real evidence of the victory. 
It is, therefore, to be regarded as a 
confession of inferiority— as the lowering 
of the flag, by which, in this particular 
instance, right and superiority are con- 
ceded to the enemy, and this degree of 
humiliation and disgrace, which, how- 
ever, must he distinguished from all 
the other moral consequences of the 
loss of equilibrium, is an essential 
part of the victory. It is this x>art 
alone which acts upon the public oxunion 
outside the army, uxioii the people and 
the government in both belligerent 
states, and uj)on all others in any *way 
concerned. 

But now the giving up the general 
object is not quite identical with the 
quitting the field of battle, even when the 
battle has been very obstinate and long 
kex)t uj) ; no one says of advanced |)osts, 
when they retire after an obstinate combat, 
that they have given up their obj ect ; even 
in combats aimed at the destruction of the 
enemy’s army, the retreat from the battle- 
field is not always to be regarded as a 
relinquishment of this aim, as for instance, 
in retreats planned beforehand, in which 
the ground is disputed foot by foot ; all 
tins belongs to that part of our subject 
wffiere we shall speak of the separate 
object of the combat; here we only wish 
to draw attention to the fact that in most 
cases the giving up the object is very 
difficult to distinguish from the retire- 
ment from the battle-field, and that the 
impression produced by the latter, both 
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in and out of tlie army, is not to be 
treated ligMy. 

For generals and armies whose repu- 
tation is not made, this is in itself one of 
the difficulties in many ox^erations, justi- 
fied by circumstances when a succession 
of combats, each ending in retreat, may 
appear as a succession of defeats, without 
being so really, and when that appear- 
ance may exercise a very depressing 
influence. It is impossible for the re- 
treating general by making known his 
real intentions to prevent the moral 
effect everywhere, for to do that with 
effect he must disclose his plans com- 
pletely, which of course would run counter 
to his principal interests to too great a 
degree. 

In order to draw attention to the 
special importance of this conception of 
victory, we shall only refer to the battle 
of Soor, the trophies from which were not 
important (a few thousand prisoners and 
twenty guns), and where Frederick pro- 
claimed his victory by remaining for five 
days after on the field of battle, although 
his retreat into Silesia had been pre- 
viously determined on, and was a measure 
natural to his whole situation. According 
to his own account, he thought he 
would hasten a X3eaee by the moral effect 
of his victory. Now although a couple 
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of other successes were likewise required, 
namely the battle at Katholisch Hen- 
nersdorf, in Lusatia, and the battle of 
Elesseldorf, before this peace took place, 
still we cannot say that the moral effect 
of the battle of Soor was nil. 

If it is chiefly the moral force which 
is shaken by the victory, and if the num- 
ber of trophies by that means mounts up 
to an unusual height, then the lost com- 
bat becomes a rout, which therefore is 
not the exact opposite of every victory. 
As the moral force of the conquered is 
shaken to a much greater degree in 
such a defeat, there often ensues a com- 
plete incapability of further resistance, 
and the whole action consists of giving 
way, that is of flight. 

Jena and Belle Alliance were routs, 
but not so Borodino. 

Although without pedantry we can 
here give no single line of separation, 
because the difference between the things 
is one of degrees, yet still the retention 
of the conce|)tion is essential as a central 
point to give clearness to our theoretical 
ideas, and it is a want in our terminology 
that for a victory over the enemy tanta- 
mount to a rout, and a conquest of the 
enemy only tantamount to a simple 
victory, there is only one and the same 
word to use. 



CHAPTER V. 


ON THE SIG-NIFICATION OF THE COMBAT. 

Having in the preceding chapter ex- qxiire what is more precisely the significa* 
amined the combat in its absokite form, tion of a combat. 

as the miniature picture of the whole As war is nothing else but a mutual 
wmr, as it were, w’e now turn to the re- process of destruction, then the most 
lations which as a x>nrt of a great whole natural answer in conception, and x^erhaps 
it bears to the other parts. First wo en- also in reality, appears to be that all 
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powers of eai'h party unite in one great 
Yolmnoj and all results in one great shock 
« -.r i Iiese niavsses. There is certainly mucli 
Irutli in tliis idea, and it seems upon the 
•\\iu)]e to be very advisable that wm should 
adliere to it, and that we should on that 
cceuunt look upon small combats at first 
only as necessary loss, like the shavings 
from a carpenter’s plane. Still however, 
tin? thing is never to be settled so 
tmsily. 

Tiiat a multiplication of combats should 
arise from a fractioning of forces is a 
matter of course, and the more immedi- 
ate objects of separate combats will 
tli(a’t‘ibro conic before us in the subject 
of a fractioning of forces; but these ob- 
j«'(-ts, and together with them, tlie whole 
mass of combats may in a general way 
be In-ought under certain classes, and 
llie kiLow’ledge of these classes wall con- 
trifmte to make our observations more 
iiitc-lligible. 

Destruction of tlio enemy’s military 
forties is in reality the object of all com- 
bats ; but other objects maybe joined to 
tliat, and these other objects may be at 
the same time predominant; we must 
tlierefore draw' a distinction between 
those- in which the destruction of the 
enemy’s forces is the princijial object, 
and those in which it is more the means. 
Besides the destruction of the enemy’s 
force, the possession of a j)lace or the 
posession of some object may be the 
general motive for a combat, and it may 
bo either one of these alone or several 
together, in which ease still usually one 
is the principal motive. Now^ the two 
priiicipal forms of War, the offensive 
and defensive, of wdiicli w'e shall shortly 
speak, .do not modify the first of these 
motives, but they certainly do modify the 
other two, and therefore if w^e arrange 
them ill a scheme they vvould appear 
thus : — 

Offexsive. Defensive. ' 

L Destruction of 1. Destruction of 
enemy’s force. enemy’s force. 


Ofeexsiwe. . Defensive. : 

2. Conquest of a 2. Defence of a 

place. place. 

3. Conquest of 3. Defence of some 

some object. object. 

These motives, however, do not seem 
to embrace completely the whole of the 
subject, if we recollect that there are 
reconnaissances and demonstrations, in 
which plainly none of these three points 
is the object of the combat. In reality 
we must, therefore, on this account be 
allowed a fourth class. Strictly speaking, 
in reconnaissances in which we wish the 
enemy to show himself, in alarms by 
which wm wdsh to wear him out, in 
demonstrations by wdiich w^e wish to 
prevent his leaving some point or to draw 
him off to another, the objects are all 
such as can only be attained indirectly 
and tmder the pretext of one of the three 
oljects specified in the table ^ usually of tlie 
second ; for the enemy wdiose aim is to 
reconnoitre must draw' up his force as if 
he really intended to attack and defeat 
us, or drive us off, etc: , etc. But this 
pretended object is not the real one, and 
our present question is only as to the 
latter; therefore, we must to the above 
three objects of the offensive further add 
a fourth, which is to lead the enemy to 
make a false move, or, in other words, en- 
gage him in a sham fight. That offensive 
means only are conceivable in connection 
with this object, lies in the nature of the 
thing. 

On the other hand we must observe 
that the defence of a place may be of two 
kinds, either absolute, if as a general 
question the point is not to be given up, or 
relative if it is only required for a certain 
time. The latter happens perpetually in 
the combats of advanced posts and rear 
guards. 

^ That the nature of these different 
intentions of a combat must have an 
essential influence on the dispositions 
which are its preliminaries, is a thing 
clear in itself. We act diff erently if our 
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object is merely to drive an enemy’s post 
out of its place from wbat we should if 
oiir object was to beat Mm completely; 
differently, if we mean to defend a place 
to tlie last extremity from wliat we should 
do if our design is only to detain the 
enemy for a certain time. In the first 
ease we trouble ourselves little about the 
line of retreat, in the latter it is the 
principal point, &c. 

But these reflections belong properly 
to tactics, and are only introduced here 
by way of example for the sake of 
greater clearness. What strategy has 
to say on the different objects of the 
combat will appear in the chapters 
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which touch upon these obj acts. Here 
we have only a few general observa- 
tions to make, first, that the importance 
of the object decreases nearly in the 
order as they stand above, there- 
fore then, that the first of these objects 
must always predominate in the great 
battle ; lastly, that the two last in a 
defensive battle are in reality such as 
yield no fruit, they are, that is to say, 
purely negative, and can, therefore, only 
be serviceable, indirectly, by facilitating 
something else which is positive. It 
iSj therefore^ a had sign of ths strategic 
situation if laities of this Mnd become too 
fregueht. 


CHAPTER VI. 


DURATION OF THE COMBAT. 


If we consider the combat no longer 
in itself but in relation to the other forces 
of wmr, then its duration acc][uires a special 
importance. 

This duration is to be regarded to a 
certain extent ' as a second subordinate ' 
success. ' For the conciueror the combat 
can never be finished too quickly, for the . 
: vancjiiished, it can . never last too long. 
A speedy victory is a. higher power of 
victory, a tardy decision is, on the side of ■ 
the defeated, some compensation for the 
loss. 

This is in general true, but it acquires 
a practical importance in its application 
to tliose combats, tlio object of which is 

a relative clefenee. 

Here tlic whole success often lies in 
the more duration. This is the reason 
why w^e have iiieliided it amongst the 
strategic elements. 

The duration of a combat is necessarily 


bound up with its essential relations. 
These relations are absolute magnitude 
of force, relation of force and (of the 
diffei^ent) arms mntually, and nature of 
the country. 20,000 men do not wear 
themselves out upon one another as 
quickly as 2,000; we cannot resist an 
enemy double or three times our strength 
as long as one of the same strength ; 
a cavalry combat is decided sooner than 
an infantry combat ; and a combat 
between infantry only, quicker than if 
there is artillery as well; in hills and 
forests we cannot advance as quickly as 
on a level country; all this is clear 
enough. 

From this follows, therefore, that 
strength, relation of the three arms, and 
position, must be considered if the com- 
bat is to fulfil an object by its duration ; 
but to set up this rule was of less import- 
aiieo to us in our present considerations 
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than to connect with it at once the chief 
results which experience gives’ ns on 
llic subject. 

Even the resistance of an ordinary di- 
vision of 8,000 to 10,000 men of all arms 
e\'en opposed to an enemy considerably 
superior in numbers, will last several 
hours, if the advantages of country are 
not too preponderating, and if the enemy 
is only a little, or not at all, superior in 
numbers, the combat will last half a day. 
A corps of three or four divisions will 
prolong it to double the time ; an army 
of 80,000 or U)0,000 to throe or four 


times. Therefore the masses may be 
left to themselves for that length of time, 
and no separate combat takes place if 
within that time other forces can be 
brought up, whose co-operation mingles 
then at once into one stream with the 
results of the combat which has taken 
place. 

These calculations are the result of ex- 
perience ; but it is important to us at the 
same time to characterise more particu- 
larly the moment of the decision, and 
consequently the termination. 


ClIAPTEE VIL 


DECISION OF THE COMBAT. 


No battle is decided in a single mo- 
ment, altliongh in every battle there are 
luomoiits of. grccit iiiiportance, which 
cliietiy b.ring about the result. The loss 
of a battle is, therefore, a gradual falling 
of tlie scale. But tlicre is in every com- 
bat a point of time wlieii it may be re- 
garded as decided, in such a waxy that 
tlie renewal of tlio figlit wmiild be a new 
battle, not a continuation of tlie old one. 
To have a clear notion on this point of 
time is very important, in order to be 
able to decide whether, with the prompt 
assistance of reinforcements, the combat 
can again be resumed with advantage. 

Often in combats which are beyond 
restoration new forces are sacrificed in- 
vain; often through neglect the de- 
cision has not been turned when itmiglit 
easily have bc^en dune. Here are two 
c-xainples, which could not be more to the 
iHiini : 

When the Prince of Huhenlohe, in 


1806, at Jena, w-ith 35,000 men opposed 
to from 60,000 to 70,000, under Buona- 
parte, had accepted battle, and lost it — 
but lost it in such a way that the 35,000 
might be regarded as dissolved — General 
Hlicliel undertook to renew tlie fight 
wnth about 12,000 ; the consequence was 
that in a moment his force was scattered 
in like manner. 

On the other hand, on the same day at 
Auerstadt, the Prussians maintained a 
combat with 25,000, against Davoust, 
who had 28,000, until mid-day, without 
success, it is true, but still without the 
force being reduced to a state of dis- 
solution without even greater loss than 
the enemy, who was very deficient in 
cavalry ; — and they neglected to use the 
reserve of 18,000, under General Kalk- 
reiith, to restore the battle which, under 
these circumstanees, it would have been 
impossible to lose. — 

Each combat is a whole in which the 
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partial comlbats combine tbemselves into 
one total result. In this total result lies 
the decision of the combat. This suc- 
cess need not be exactly a victory such 
as we have denoted in the sixth chapter, 
for often the preparations for that have 
not been made, often there is no oppor- 
tunity if the enemy gives way too soon, 
and in most cases the decision, even when 
the resistance has been obstinate, takes 
place before such a success as essentially 
comes up to the idea of a victory. 

We therefore ask, Which is commonly 
the moment of the decision, that is to say, 
that moment when a fresh, effective, of 
course not disproportionate force, can no 
longer turn a disadvantageous battle ? 

If we pass over false attacks, which in 
accordance with their nature are properly 
without decision, then 

1. If the possession of a moveable 
object was the object of the combat, the 
loss of the same is always the decision. 

2. If the possession of ground was the 
object of the combat, then the decision 
generally lies likewise in the loss of that ; 
still not always, that is only if this 
ground is of peculiar strength, ground 
which is easy to pass over, however 
imiDortant it may he in other respects, 
can be re-taken without much danger. 

3. But in all other cases, when these 
two circumstances have not already 
decided the combat, therefore, particularly 
in case the destruction of the enemy^s 
force is the principal object, the decision 
lies in the moment when the conqueror 
ceases to feel himself in a state of 
disintegration, that is, of unserviceable- 
ness to a certain extent, therefore when 
there is no further advantage in using 
the successive efforts spoken of in the 
twelfth chapter of the third book. On 
this ground we have given the strategic 
unity of the battle its place here. 

A battle, therefore, in which the 
assailant has not lost his condition of 
order and perfect efficiency at all, or, at 
least, only in a small pai-t of his force, 
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whilst our forces are, more or less, disor- 
ganised throughout, is also not to he 
retrieved; and just as little if the enemy 
has recovered his efficiency. 

The smaller, therefore, that part of a 
force is which has really been engaged, 
the greater that, portion is which as re- 
serve has contributed to the result only 
by its presence, so much the less will 
any new force of the enemy wrest again 
the victory from our bauds, and that 
commander who carries out to the fur- 
thest with his army the principle of con- 
ducting the combat with the greatest 
economy of forces, and making the most 
of the moral effect of strong reserves, 
goes the surest way to victory. We 
must allow that the French, in modern 
times, especially when led by Buonaparte, 
have shown a thorough mastery in this. 

Further, the moment when the crisis- 
stage of the combat ceases with the con- 
queror, and his original state of order is 
restored, takes place sooner the smaller 
the whole is. A picket of cavalry pur- 
suing an enemy at full gallop wiU in a 
few minutes resume its proper order, and 
the crisis also ceases : a whole regiment 
of cavalry requires for this a longer time ; 
it lasts still longer with infantry, if ex- 
tended in single lines of skirmishers, and 
longer again with divisions of all arms, 
when it happens by chance that one part 
has taken one direction and another part 
another direction, and the combat has 
therefore caused a loss of the order of for- 
mation, which usually becomes still worse 
from no part knowing exactly where the 
other is. Thus, therefore, the point of 
time when the conqueror has collected 
the instruments he has been using, and 
which are mixed up and partly out of 
order, the moment when he has in some 
measure rearranged them and put them 
in their proper places, and thus brought 
the battle-workshop into a little order, 
this moment, we say, is always later, the 
greater the total force. 

Again, this moment comes later if night 
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overtakes tlie coHq^tieror in the crisis, and, 
lastly, it comes later if tliG coniitry is bro- 
ken and tliicMy wooded. But witb regard 
to these two points, we must observe that 
night is also a great means of protec- 
tion, and it is only seldom that cireum- 
staiiees favour the expectation of a suc- 
cessful result from a night attack, as on 
the 10th March, 1814, at Laon, where 
York against Marmont gives us an exam- 
ple completely in place here. In the 
same way a wooded and broken country 
will afford protection against a reaction 
to those who are engaged in the long 
crisis of victory. Both, therefore, the 
night as well as the wooded and broken 
country are obstacles which make the 
reneAval of the same battle more difficult 
instead of facilitating it. 

Ilitherto, we have considered assistance 
arriving for the losing side as a mere 
increase of force, therefore, as a reinforce- 
ment coming up directly from the rear, 
which is the most usual case. But the 
ease is quite different if these fresh forces 
come upon the enemy in fiank or rear. 

On the effect of flank or rear attacks, 
so ffir as they belong to strategy, we shall 
speak in another place : »such an one as 
we have here in view, intended for the 
restoration of the combat, belongs chiefly 
to tactics, and is only mentioned because 
we are here speaking of tactical results, 
our ideas, therefore, must trench upon 
the province of tactics. 

By directing a force against the enemy’s 
flank and rear its efficacy may be much 
inteusified ; but this is so far from being 
a necessary result always that the efficacy 
may on the other hand he Just as much 
weakened. The circumstances under 
which the combat has taken place decide 
upon this part of the plan as well as upon 
every other, Avithout our being able to 
ent(T thoreupoii here. But, at the same 
time, there are in it two things of inipor- 
taiico for our subject: ffrst, flanh and 7^ear 
(itiaeks have, as a ride, a 'more favourable 
eject on the consequences of I he decision than 


upon the decision itself. Now as concerns 
the retrieving a battle, the first thing to 
be arrived at above all is a favourable 
decision and not magnitude of success. 
In this view one would therefore think 
that a force which comes to re-establish 
our combat is of less assistance if it falls 
upon the enemy in flank and rear, there- 
fore separated from us, than if it joins 
itself to us directly: certainly, cases are 
not wanting where it is so, but we must 
say that the majority are on the other side, 
and they are so on account of the second 
point which is here important to xxs. 

This second point is the moral effect of 
the surprise^ which, as a ride, a reinforce-- 
inent coining up to re-establish a combat has 
generally in its favour. Now the effect of 
a snrpi’ise is alxvays heightened if it takes 
place in the flank or rear, and an enemy 
completely engaged in the crisis of victory 
in his extended and scattered order, is 
less in a state to counteract it. Who does 
not feel that an attack in flank or rear, 
which at the commencement of the battle, 
when the forces are concentrated and pre- 
pared for such an event, would be of little 
importance, gains quite another weight 
in the last moment of the combat. 

We must, therefore, at once admit that 
in most cases a reinforcement coming xip 
on the flank or rear of the enemy will 
be moi'e efficacioxis, will be like the same 
weight at the end of a longer lever, and 
therefore that under these circximstances, 
we may undertake to restore the battle 
with the same force which in a direct way 
woxild be qxiite insufficient. Here results 
almost defy calculation, because the 
moral forces gain completely the ascen- 
dancy. Here is, then, the right field for 
boldness and daring. 

The eye must, therefore, be directed 
on all these objects, all these moments of 
co-operating forces must be taken into 
consideration if we have to decide in 
doubtful cases whether or not it is still 
possible to restore a combat which has 
taken an xinfavQXirable turn. 
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If tlie combat is to be regarded as not 
yet ended, then the new contest which is 
opened by the arrival of assistance be- 
comes one with the former ; therefore they 
flow together into one common result, 
and the first disadvantage vanishes then 
completely out of the calculation. But 
this is not the case if the combat was 
already decided ; then there are two 
results separate from each other. Now 
if the assistance which arrives is only 
of a relative strength, that is, if it is not 
in itself alone a match for the enemy, 
then a favourable result is hardly to be 
expected from this second combat : but 
if it is so strong that it can undertake 
the second combat without regard to the 
first, then it may be able by a favourable 
issue to compensate or even overbalance 
the first combat, but never to make it 
disappear altogether from the account. 

At the battle of Kunersdorf, Frederick 
the Great at the first onset carried the 
left of the Eussian position, and took 7 0 
pieces of artillery; at the end of the 
battle both were lost again, and the 
whole result of the first combat was 
wiped out of the account. Had it been 
possible to stop at the first success, and 
to put off the second part of the battle to 
the coming day, then, even if the king 
had lost it, the advantages of the first 
would always have been a set off to the 
second. 

But when a battle proceeding disad- 
vantageously is arrested and turned be- 
fore its conclusion, its minus result on 
our side not only disappears from the 
account, but also becomes the foundation 
of a greater victory. If, for instance, 
w^e picture to ourselves exactly the tac- 
tical course of the battle, we may easily 
see that until it is finally concluded all 
successes in partial combats are only de- 
cisions in suspense, which by the capital 
decision may not only be destroyed, but 
changed into the opposite. Tlie moi’e 
our forces have suiler(3d, the more will 
the enemy have expended on his side ; 
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the greater, therefore, also will be the 
crisis for the enemy, and the more con- 
siderable will be the superiority of our 
fresh troops. If now the total result 
turns in our favour, if we wrest from the 
enemy the field of battle and recover all 
the trophies again, then will all the forces 
which he has sacrificed in obtaining them 
become sheer gain for us, and our former 
defeat becomes a stepping stone to a 
greater triumph. The most brilliant 
feats which with victory the enemy would 
have so highly prized that the loss of 
forces which they cost would have been 
disregarded, leave nothing now behind 
but regret at the sacrifice of those forces. 
Such is the alteration which the magic 
of victory and the curse of defeat pro- 
duces in the specific weight of the same 
elements. 

Therefore, even if we are decidedly 
superior in strength, and are able to re- 
pay the enemy his victory by a greater 
still, it is always better to forestall the 
conclusion of a disadvantageous combat, 
if it is of proportionate importance, so 
as to turn its course rather than to deliver 
a second battle. 

Field-marshal Daun attempted in the 
year 1760 to come to the assistance of 
General Laudon at Leignitz, whilst the 
battle lasted ; but when he failed in that 
he did not attack the king next day, al- 
though he did not want for force to do so. 

For these reasons serious combats of 
advanced guards which pirecede a battle 
are to be looked upon only as necessary 
evils, and when not necessary they are 
to be avoided. 

We have still another conclusion to 
examine. 

If a regular pitched battle is a set- 
tled thing it does not constitute a motive 
for determining on a new one. The 
determination for this new one must pro- 
ceed from the other relations. This con- 
clusion, however, is opposed by a moral 
force, which wo must take into account: 
it is the feeling of rage and revenge. 
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From tlie oldest field-marshal to the 
youngest drummer-hoy this feeling is 
*g(meral, and, therefore, troops are never 
in, better spirits for fighting than when 
they have to wipe out a stain. This is, 
however, only on the supposition that 
the beaten portion is not too great in pro- 
portion to the whole, because otherwise 
the above feehng is lost in that of power- 
lessness. 

There is therefore a very natoal 
tendency to use this moral force to repair 
the disaster on the spot, and on that 
account chiefiy to seek another battle if 
other circumstances permit. It then lies 
in the nature of the case that this second 
battle must be an offensive one. 

In the catalogue of battles of second- 
rate importance there are many examples 
to be found of such retaliatory battles; 
but great battles have generally too many 
other determining causes to be brought 
on by this weaker motive. 

Such a feeling must undoubtedly have 
led the noble Bliicher with his third 
corps to the field of battle on the 14th 
February, 1814, when the other two had 
been beaten three days before at Mont- 
mirail. Had he known that he would 
have come upon Buonaparte in person, 
then, naturally, preponderating reasons 
would have determined him to pnt off 
his revenge to another day : but he 
hoped to revenge himself on Marmont," 
and instead of gaining the reAvard of 
his desire of honourable satisfaction, he 


suffered the penalty of his erroneous 
calculation. 

On the duration of the combat and the 
moment of its decision depend the dis- 
tances from each other at which those 
masses should be placed -which are in- 
tended to fight in conjunction with each 
other. This disposition would he a tac- 
tical arrangement in so far as it relates 
to one and the same battle ; it can, 
however, only he regarded as such, pro- 
vided the position of the troops is so 
compact that two separate combats cannot 
be imagined, and consequently that the 
space which the whole occupies can ^ be 
regarded strategically as a mere point. 
But in war, cases frequently occur where 
even those forces intended to fight in 
unison must be so far separated from each 
other that while their union for one 
common combat certainly remains the 
principal object, still the occurrence 
of separate combats remains possible. 
Such a disposition is therefore strategic. 

Dispositions of this kind are: marches 
in separate masses and columns, advanced 
guards, and side-corps reserves, which 
are intended to serve as supports for more 
than one strategic point ; the concentra- 
tion of several corps from widely ex- 
tended cantonments, etc., etc. We can 
see that they may constantly happen, 
and constitute something like the small 
change in the strategic economy, whilst 
the capital battles, and all that rank with 
them are the gold and silver pieces. 


CHAPTEE VIII. 


MUTUAL UNDERBTAram AS TO A BATTLE. 

No boitle can take jdace unless by the root of a certain phraseology used by 
mutual consent; and in tliis idea, wdiich historical writers, which leads to many 
constitutes (lie whole basis of a duel, is indefinite and false conceptions. 
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According to tlie view of the writers 
to whom we refer, it has freq[uently hap- 
pened that one commander has offered 
battle to the other, and the latter has not 
accepted it. 

Blit the battle is a very modified dnel, 
and its foundation is not merely in the 
mntnal wish to fight, that is consent, 
but in the objects which are bound up 
with the battle : these belong always to 
a greater whole, and that so much the 
more so, as even the w'hole war con- 
sidered as a comhat-unit” has political 
objects and conditions which belong to 
a greater whole. So therefoi’e the mere 
desire to conquer each other, falls into 
quite a subordinate relation, or rather it 
ceases completely to he aiijdhing of itself, 
and is only to be regarded as the nerve 
which lends motion to the higher will. 

Amongst the ancients, and then again 
during the early period of standing 
armies, the expression that we had of- 
fered battle to the enemy in vain, had 
more sense in it than it has now. By the 
ancients everything was constituted wdth 
a view to measuring each others’ strength 
in the open field free from anything in 
the nature of a hindrance, and the whole 
art of war consisted in the organisation, 
and formation of the army, that is in the 
order of battle. 

Now as their armies regularly en- 
trenched themselves in their camps, 
therefore the position in a camp was 
regarded as something unassailable, and 
a battle did not become possible until 
the enemy left his camp, and placed him- 
self in a practicable country, as it were 
entered the lists. 

If therefore we hear about Hannibal 
having offered battle to Babius in vain, 
that tells us nothing more as regards the 
latter than that a battle was not part of Ms 
plan, and in itself neither proves the phy- 
sical nor moral superiority of Hannibal ; 
but with respect to him the expression Is 
still correct enough in tho sense that 
Hannibal really vishcd a battle. 


In the early period of modern armies, 
the relations were similar in great 
combats and battles. That is great 
masses were brought into action, and 
managed throughout it by means of an 
order of battle, which like a great help- 
less whole more or less required a level 
plain, and was neither suited to attack, 
nor yet to defence in a very broken, 
close or even mountainous country. The 
defender therefore had here also to some 
extent the means of avoiding battle. 
These relations although gradually be- 
coming modified, continued until the first 
Silesian War, and it was not until the 
Seven Years’ War that attacks on an 
enemy posted in a difficult country gra- 
dually became feasible, and of ordinaxy 
occurrence : ground did not certainly now 
cease to be a principle of strength to 
those making use of its aid, but it was 
no longer a charmed circle, which shut 
out the natural forces of war. 

During the past thirty years war has 
pex'fected itself much more still in this 
respect, and there is no longer anything 
which stands in the way of a general who 
is in earnest about a decision by means 
of battle ; he can seek out his enemy, and 
attack him : if he does not do so he can- 
not take credit for having wished to 
fight, and the expression he offered a 
battle which his opponent did not accept, 
therefore now means nothing more than 
that he did not find circumstances advan- 
tageous enough for a battle, an admission 
which the above expression does not 
suit, but which it only strives to throw 
a veil over. 

It is true the defensive side can no 
longer refuse a battle, yet he may still 
avoid it by giving up his position, and 
the role with which that position was 
connected : this is however half a victory 
for the offensive side, and an acknowledg- 
ment of his superiority for the present. 

This idea in connection with the car- 
tel of defiance can therefore no longer be 
made use of in order by such rhodonion- 
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What is a general action ? A conflict of 
tlie main body, bnt not an unimportant 
one about a secondary object, not a mere 
attempt wliieb is giYen up when we see 
betimes tliat our object is bardly witbin 
our reaeb : it is a conflict with all our 
mi gilt for a real victory. 

Miimr objects may also bo niixed up 


witb the principal object in a general 
action, and it will take many different 
tones of colour from the circumstances 
out of wbicb it originates, for a general 
action belongs also to a greater wliole 
of wbicb it is only a part ; but be- 
cause tbe es>sencG of war is conflict, and 
the general action is tbe (‘onflict of tbe 
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tade to qualify tbe inaction of bim whose 
part it is to advance, that is, tbe of- 
fensive. Tbe defender wbo as long as 
be does not give way, must have tbe 
credit of willing tbe battle, may certainly 
say, be has offered it ifbeis not attackecl, 
if that is not understood of itself. 

But on tbe other band, be wbo now 
wishes to, and can retreat cannot easily 
be forced to give battle. Now as tbe 
advantages to the aggressor from this 
retreat are often not suflicient, and a sub- 
stantial victory is a matter of urgent 
necessity for bim, in that way tbe few 
ineans wbicb there are to compel such an 
opponent also to give battle are often 
sought for and applied with particular 
skill* 

The principal means for this are — first 
surrounding the enemy so as to make bis 
retreat impossible, or at least so difficult 
that it is better for bim to accept battle; 
and, secondly, tbe surprismg bim. This 
last way, for wbicb there was a motive 
formexdy in tbe extreme difficulty of all 
movements, has become in modern times 
very inefficacious. From tbe inability 
and nianoeuvring capabilities of troops 
in the present day, one does not hesitate 
to commence a retreat even in sight 


of the enemy, and only some special ob- 
stacles in the nature of the country 
can cause serious difficulties in the 
operation. 

One example of this kind might be 
tbe battle of Neresbeim, fought by tbe 
Archduke Charles witb Moreau in the 
Eaube Alp, lltb August, 1796, merely 
witb a view to facilitate bis retreat, 
although we freely confess we have 
never been able quite to understand the 
argument of tbe renowned general and 
author himself in this ease. 

Tbe battle of Eosbacb is another 
example, if we suppose the commander 
of tbe affied army bad not really tlie 
intention of attacking Frederick the 
Great. 

Of tbe battle of Soor, tbe king himself 
says that it was only fought because a 
retreat in tbe presence of tbe enemy 
appeared to bim a critical operation ; at 
the same time tbe king has also given 
other reasons for tbe battle. 

On tbe whole, regular night surprises 
excepted, such cases will always be of 
rare occurrence, and those in wbicb an 
enemy is compelled to fight by being 
surrounded, will happen mostly to single 
corps only, like Finks’ at Maxen. 
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main body, it is always to be regai’ded as 
the real centre of gravity of the war, and 
it is therefore, its distinguisbing character 
in general, that it happens more than any 
other battle on its own account. 

This has an influence on the manner 
of its decmo% qvl effect of the mctory 
contained in it^ and determines the value 
which theory is to assign to it as a 
means to an end. On that account we 
make it the subject of onr special con- 
sideration, and at this stage before we 
enter upon the special ends which may 
be bound up with it, but which do not 
essentially alter its character if it really 
deserves to be termed a general action. 

If a general action takes place princi- 
pally on its own account, the elements of 
its decision must be contained in itself; 
in other words, victory must be sought 
for in it as long as a possibility of that 
remains, and it must not, therefore, be 
given up on account of secondary circum- 
stances, but only and alone in the event 
of the forces appearing completely in- 
suiheient. 

Now how is that precise moment to be 
described ? 

If a certain artificial formation and 
cohesion of an army is the principal 
condition under which the bravery of the 
troops can gain a victory, as was the case 
dxiring great part of the period of the 
modern art of war, then the hreahmg up of 
this formation is the decision. A beaten 
wing which is put out of joint decides the 
fate of all that was connected with it. If 
as was the ease at another time the essence 
of the defence consists in an intimate alli- 
ance of the army with the ground on which 
it fights and its obstacles, so that army and 
position are only one, then the conquest of 
an essential point in this position is the de- 
cision.. It is said the key of the position 
is lost, it cannot therefore be defended 
any further; the battle cannot be con- 
tinuecl. In both cases the beaten armies 
are very much like the broken strings of 
an instrument which cannot do their work. 
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That geometrical as well as this geo- 
graiihical princiide which had a ten- 
dency to place an army in a state of 
crystallising tension which did not allow 
of the available pow’-ers being made use 
of up to the last man, have at least so far 
lost their infiuenee that they no loiK^er 
predominate. Armies are still led into 
battle in a certain order, but that order 
is no longer of decisive importance ; ob- 
stacles of ground are also still turned to 
account to strengthen a position, but 
they are no longer the only support. 

We attempted in the second chapter 
of this book to take a general view'^ of 
the nature of the modern battle. Accord- 
ing to our conception of it, the order of 
battle is only a disposition of the forces 
suitable to the convenient use of them, 
and its course a mutual slow wearing 
away of these^ forces upon one another^ 
to see which will have soonest exhausted 
his adversary. 

The resolution therefore to give up the 
fight arises, in a general action more than 
in any other combat, from the relation 
of the fresh reserves remaining available ; 
for only these still retain all their moral 
vigour, and the cinders of the battered, 
knocked-about battallions, aheady burnt 
out in the destroying element, must not 
he placed on a level with them; also 
lost ground as we have elsewhere said, is a 
standard of lost moral force ; it therefore 
comes also into account, but more as a sign 
of loss suffered than for the loss itself, and 
the number of fresh reserves is always 
the chief point to he looked at by both 
commanders. 

^ In general, an action inclines in one 
direction from the very commencement, 
but in a manner little observablo. TJiis 
direction is also frecpiently given in a 
very decided manner by the arrangements 
which have been made previously, and 
then it is a wmnt of descernment ‘in that 
general who commences battle undei* 
these unfavourable circumstances without 
being awmre of them. Even wlien this 
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does not occur it lies in tlie nature of 
things tiiat the course of a battle re- 
senibios rather a slow disturbance of 
e(|uili])riiiin which coniinences soon, but 
as we have said ahnost imperceptibly at 
iirst, and then with each moment of time 
bc'coinos stronger and more visible, than 
an oscillating to and fro, as those who are 
misled by mendacious descriptions usually 
suppose. 

]3ut v'hether it happens that the balance 
is for a long time little disturbed, or that 
even after it has been lost on one side it 
rights itself again, and is then lost on the 
other side, it is certain at all events that in 
most instances the defeated general fore- 
sees his fate long before he retreats, and 
that eases in which some critical event acts 
with unexpected force upon the coxmse of 
the whole have their existence mostly in 
the colouring with which every one de- 
picts his lost battle. 

We can only here appeal to the de- 
cision of unprejudiced men of experience, 
w’ho vill, we are sure, assent to what we 
have said, and answer for us to such of 
our readers as do not know war from 
th(dr own experience. To develoj) the 
necessity of this course from the nature 
of the thing would lead us too far into 
tlio proviiico of tactics, to which this 
subject belongs ; we are here only con- 
cerned with its results. 

If we say that the defeated general 
foresees the unfavourable result usually 
some time before he makes up his mind 
to give up the battle, we admit that there 
ar(‘ also instances to the contrary, because 
otherwise we should maintain a propo- 
sition contradictory in itself. If at the 
moment of each decisive tendency of a 
battle it should be considered as lost, 
tlien also no further forces shoiddbe used 
to give it a turn, and consequently this 
decisive tendency could not precede the 
I'ctreat by any length of time. Certainly 
tliere are instances of battles which after 
liuving takmi a decided turn to one side 
have still ended in favour of the other; 


but they are rare, not usual; these ex- 
ceptional cases, however, are reckoned 
upon by every general against whom 
fortune declares itself, and he must 
reckon upon them as long as there re- 
mains a possibility of a turn of fortune. 
He hopes by stronger efforts, by raising 
the remaining moral forces, by surpass- 
ing himself, or also by some fortunate 
chance that the next moment will bring a 
change, and pursues this as far as his 
courage and his j udgment can agree. W e 
shall have something more to say on this 
subject, but before that we must show 
what are the signs of the scales turning. 

The result of the whole combat consists 
in the sum total of the results of all par- 
tial combats ; but these results of sejyarate 
combats are settled hy different things. 

First by the pure moral power in the 
mind of the leading officers. If a gene- 
ral of division has seen his battalions 
forced to succumb, it will have an influ- 
ence on his demeanour and his reports, 
and these again will have an influence on 
the measures of the commander- in -chief; 
therefore even those unsuccessful partial 
combats which to all appearance are 
retrieved, are not lost in their results, and 
the impressions from them sum them- 
selves up in the mind of the conimaiider 
without much trouble, and even against 
his win. 

Secondly, by the quicker melting away 
of our troops, which in the slow little 
tumultuary course of our battles can be 
easily estimated. 

Thirdly, by lost ground. 

All these things serve for the eye of 
the general as a compass to tell the course 
of the battle in which he is embarked. 
If whole batteries have been lost and 
none of the enemy’s taken ; if battalions 
have been overthrown by the enemy’s 
cavalry, whilst those of the enemy every- 
where present impenetrable masses ; if the 
line of fire from his order of battle wavers 
involuntarily from one point to another ; 
if fruitless efforts have been made to gain 
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certain points, and tlie assaulting bat- 
talions each, time been scattered by well- 
directed volleys of grape and canister ; 
— -if our artillery begins to reply feebly 
to that of the enemy j — ^if the battalions 
under fire dimmish unusually fast, be- 
cause with the wounded crowds of un- 
wounded men go to the rear;— if single 
divisions have been cut off and made pri- 
soners through the disruption of the plan 
of the battle ; — if the line of retreat begins 
to be endangered: then by aU these things 
the commander may tell very well in 
which direction he is going with his 
battle. The longer this direction con- 
tinues, the more decided it becomes, so 
much the more difficult wiU he the turn- 
ing, so much the nearer the moment 
when he must give up the battle. We 
shall now make some observations on 
this moment. 

We have already said more than once 
that the final decision is ruled mostly by 
the relative number of the fresh re- 
serves remaining at the last ; that com- 
mander who sees his adversary is de- 
cidedly superior to him in this respect 
makes up his mind to retreat. It is just 
the characteristic of modern battles that 
all mischances and losses which take 
place in the course of the same can he 
retrieved by fresh* forces, because the 
arrangement of the modern order of 
battle, and the way in which troops are 
brought into action, allow of their use 
almost generally, and in each position. 
So long, therefore, as that commander 
against whom the issue seems to declare 
itself still retains a superiority in reserve 
force, he will not give up the day. But 
from the moment that his reserves begin 
to become weaker than his enemy’s, the 
decision may be regarded as settled, and 
what he now does depends partly on 
special circumstances, partly on the de- 
gree of courage and perseverance which 
he personally possesses, and which may 
degenerate into foolish obstinacy. How 
a commander can attain to the power of 
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estimating correctly the still remaining 
reserves on both sides is an affair of skil- 
ful practical ability, which does not iu 
any way belong to this place; we keep 
ourselves to the result as it forms itself 
in his mind. But this conclusion is still 
not the moment of decision properly, for 
a motive which only rises gradually does 
not answer to that, but is only a general 
motive towards resolution, and the reso- 
lution itself req^uires still some special 
immediate causes. Of these there are 
two chief ones which constantly recur, 
that is, the danger of retreat, and the 
arrival of night. 

If the retreat with every new step 
which the battle takes in its course be- 
comes constantly iu greater danger, and 
if the reserves are so much diminished 
that they are no longer adequate to get 
breathing room, then there is nothing left 
but to submit to fate, and by a well-con- 
ducted retreat to save what, by a longer 
delay ending in flight and disaster, 
would be lost. 

But night as a rule puts an end to all 
battles, because a night combat holds out 
no hope of advantage, except under par- 
ticular circumstances ; and as night is 
better suited for a retreat than the day, 
so, therefore, the commander who must 
look at the retreat as a thing inevitable, 
or as most probable, will prefer to make 
use of the night for his purpose. 

That there are, besides the above two 
usual and chief causes, yet many others 
also, which are less or more individual and 
not to be overlooked, is a matter of course; 
for the more a battle tends towards a 
complete upset of equilibrium the more 
sensible is the influence of each partial 
result in hastening the turn. Tims the 
loss of a battery, a successful charge of a 
couple of regiments of cavalry, may call 
into life the resolution to retreat already 
ripening. 

As a conclusion to this subject, we 
must dwell for a moment on the point at 
which the courage of the conunander en- 
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gages in a sort of conflict witli Ms 

reason. . 

If, on tlie one hand, the overbearing 
];)ride of a victorious conqueror, if the in- 
liexihle will of a naturally obstinate 
spirit, if the strenuous resistance of noble 
feelings will not yield the battle-field, 
v'liere they must leave their honoiii’, 
vet on the other hand, reason counsels 
not to give up everything, not to risk the 
last upon the game, but to retain as much 
over as is necessary for an orderly re- 
treat. However highly we must esteem 
courage and firmness in war, and how- 


ever little prospect there is of victory to 
him who cannot resolve to seek it by the 
exertion of all his power, still there is a 
point beyond which perseverance can 
only be termed desperate folly, and there- 
fore can meet with no approbation from 
any critic. In the most celebrated of all 
battles, that of Belle- AUiance, Buona- 
parte used his last reserve in an effort to 
retrieve a battle which was past being 
retrieved. He spent his last farthing, 
and fled then as a beggar from the 
battle-field and the empire. 


CHAPTEE X 


COI^mUATIOII. 

EFFECTS OF VICTOR T. 


Just according to the point from which 
oiir view is taken, we may feel as much as- 
tonished at the extraordinary results of 
some great battles as at the want of re- 
sults in others. We shall dwell for a 
moment on the nature of the effect of a 
gTf'a.t victory, 

flhree things may easily be distin- 
guished Iiero : the effect upon the instru- 
niejit itself, that is, generals and their 
armies j the effect upon the states inte- 
rested in the war; and the particular 
result of these effects as manifested in 
the subsequent course of the war. 

If we only think of the trifling differ- 
(‘Tice wliich there usually is between 
victor and vanquished in killed, wounded, 
prisoners, and artillery lost on the field 
of battle itself, the consequences which 
are developed out of this insignificant 
point seem olten quite incomprehensible, 
and yi% usually, everything only happens 
qujt(^ naturally. 

\\ e liiu e alre-atly said in tlie seventh 


chapter that the magnitude of a victory 
increases not merely in the same measure 
as the vanquished forces increase in 
number, but in a higher ratio. The moral 
effects resulting from the issue of a great 
battle are greater on the side of the con- 
quered than on that of the conqueror : 
they lead to greater losses in physical 
force, which then in turn re-act on the 
moral, and so they go on mutually sup- 
porting and intensifying each other. On 
this moral effect we must therefore lay 
special weight. It takes an opposite direct 
tionon the one side from that on the other; 
as it undermines the energies of the con- 
quered so itelevatesthe powers and energy 
of the conqueror. But its chief effect is 
upon the vanquished, because here it is 
the direct cause of fresh losses, and be- 
sides it is homogeneous in nature with 
danger, with the fatigues, the hardships, 
a,nd generally with all those embarrassing 
circumstances by which war is suiTounded, 
therefore enters into league with them 
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and increases Tby their help, whilst with 
the conqueror all these things are like 
weights which give a higher swing to his 
courage. It is therefore found, that the 
vanquished sinks much more helow the 
original line of equilihriuin than the con- 
queror raises himself above it ; on this 
account, if we speak of the effects of vic- 
tory we allude more particularly to those 
which manifest themselves in the van- 
quished army. If this effect is more 
powerful in an important combat than 
in a smaller one, so again it is much more 
powerful in a great general action than 
in a second-rate battle. The great battle 
takes place for the sake of itself, for the 
sake of the victory which it is to give, 
and which is sought for in it with the 
utmost effort. Here on this spot, in this 
very hour, to conquer the enemy is the 
purpose in which the plan of the war 
with all its threads converges, in which 
all distant hopes, all dim glimmerings of 
the future meet ; fate steps in before us to 
give an answer to the bold question. — This 
is the state of mental tension not only of 
the commander but of his whole army 
down to the lowest wagon-driver, no doubt 
in decreasing strength but also in decreas- 
ing importance. 

According to the nature of the thing, 
a great battle has never at any time been 
an unprepared, unexpected, blind routine 
service, but a grand act, which, partly of 
itself and partly from the aim of the com- 
mander, stands out from amongst the 
mass of ordinary works, sufidciently to 
raise the tension of all minds to a 
higher degree. But the higher this ten- 
sion with respect to the issue, the more 
powerful must be the effect of that 
issue. 

Again, the moral effect of victory in 
our battles is greater than it was in the 
earlier ones of modern military history. If 
the former are as wm have depicted them, 
a real struggle of forces to the utmost, 
then the sum total of all these force, of 
the physical as well as the moral, must 


decide more than certain special disposi- 
tions or mere chance. 

A single fault committed may be re- 
paired next time ; from good fortune and 
chance we can hope for more favour 
another time ; hut the sum total of moral 
and physical powers cannot he so quicldy 
altered, and, therefore, what the award 
of a victory has decided over it appears 
of much greater importance for aH 
futurity. Yery probably, of all concerned 
in battles, whether in or out of the army, 
very few have given a thought to this 
difference, but the course of the battle 
itself impresses on the minds of all 
present in it such a result, and the 
relation of this course in public docu- 
ments, however much it may be colomed 
by twisting particular circumstances, 
shows also, more or less, to the world 
at large that the causes were more of a 
general than of a particular nature. 

He who has not been present at the 
loss of a great battle will have difficulty 
in forming for himself a living or quite 
true idea of it, and the abstract notions 
of this or that small untoward affair will 
never come up to the perfect conception 
of a lost battle. Let us stop a moment 
at the picture. 

The first thing which in an unsuccessful 
battle overpowers the imagination — and 
we may indeed say, also the under- 
standing — is the diminution of the masses ; 
then the loss of ground, which takes- 
place always, more or less, and, therefore, 
on the side of the assailant also, if he is 
not fortunate ; then the rupture of the 
original formation, the jumbling together 
of divisions, the risks of retreat, which, 
with few exceptions, may always he seen 
sometimes in a less sometimes in a greater 
degree ; next the retreat, the most part 
of which commences at night, or, at least, 
goes on throughout the night. On this 
first march we must at once leave behind 
a number of men completely worn out 
and scattered about, often just the bravest, 
who have been foremost in the fight, who 
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held out the longest : the feeling of being 
conquered, which only seized the superior 
ofiicors on the battle field, now spreads 
througli ail ranks, eTen down to the 
connnoii soldiers, aggravated by the 
horrible idea of being obliged to leave in 
the eneiiiy’s hands so many brave com- 
rades, who but ainoment since were of such 
value to us in the battle, and aggravated by 
a rising distrust of the chief commandei', 
to whom, more or less, every subordinate 
attributes as a fault the fruitless efforts 
he has made ; and this feeling of being 
conquered is no ideal picture over which 
one might become master ; it is an 
evident truth that the enemy is superior 
to us ; a triitli of which the causes might 
have been so latent before that they were 
not to be discovered, but which, in the 
issue, comes out clear and q>alpable, or 
which was also, perhaps, before suspected, 
but which in the want of any certainty, 
we had to oppose by the hoq)e of chance, 
reliance on good fortune, Providence or 
bold attitude. Now, all this has proved 
insufficient, and the earnest truth meets 
us harsh and imperious. 

All these feelings are widely different 
from a panic, which in an army fortified 
by military virtue never, and in any other 
only exceptionally, follows the loss of a 
battle. They must arise even in the best 
of armies, and althouglxloiighabituationto 
%var and victory and great confidence in a 
commander ma}^ modify them a little here 
and there, they are never entirely wanting 
in the first moment. Also, they are not 
the pure consequences of lost troj)hies ; 
these are usually lost at a later period, 
and the loss of them does not become 
generally known so quickly; they will 
tlierefore not fail to appear even when 
the scale turns in the slowest and most 
gradual manner, and they constitute that 
effect of a victory upon which we can 
always count in every case. 

We have already said that the numbef 
of trophies intensifies this effect. 

How much now an army in this eoii* 


dition, looked at as an instrument, is 
weakened ! How can we expect that 
when weakened to such a degree that, 
as we said before, it finds new enemies 
in all the oi’dinary difficulties of mak- 
ing war, it will be able to re- 
cover by fresh efforts what has been 
lost! Before the battle there was a 
real or assumed equilibrium between the 
two sides ; this is lost, and, therefore, 
some external assistance is requisite to 
restore it; eveiy new effort without such 
external support can only lead to fresh 
losses. 

Thus, therefore, the most moderate, 
victory of the chief army must tend to 
cause a constant sinking of the scale, 
until new external circumstances bring 
about a change. If these are not near, 
if the conqueror is an eager opponent, 
who, thirsting for glory, pursues great 
aims, then a first-rate commander, and 
in the army a true military spirit, hard- 
ened by many campaigns, are required, 
in order to stop the swollen stream of 
prosperity from bursting completely 
through, and to moderate its course by 
small but reiterated acts of resistance, 
until the force of victory has spent itself 
at the goal of its career. 

And now as to the effect of the victory^ 
out of the army, upon the nation and 
government ! It is the sudden collapse 
of hopes stretched to the utmost, the 
downfall of all self-reliance. In place of 
these extinct forces, fear, with its de- 
structive properties of expansion, rushes 
into the vacuum left, and completes the 
prostration. It is a real shock upon the 
nerves, which one of the two athletes re-^ 
eeives by the electric spark of victoryi 
And that effect, however different in its 
degrees here and there, is never com-^ 
pletely wanting. Instead of every one 
hastening with a spirit of determination 
to aid in repairing the disaster, every- 
one fears that Ms efforts will only be in 
vain, and sto2os, hesitating with himself, 
•when he should rush forward; or in 
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despondeiiey lie lets Ms arm drop, leav- 
ing every tiling to fate. 

Tlie coiiseqiieiiees wMcIl tiiis effect 
of victory brings fortli in tlie coiu'se of 
tlie war itself depend in part on the cba- 
racter and talent of the victorious gene- 
ral, but more on tlie circnmstances from 
•wbicli tbe victory proceeds, and to wMcb. 
it leads. 'Witbont boldness and an en- 
terprising spirit on tlie part of tlie 
general, tbe most brilliant victory will 
lead to no great success, and its force 
exbaiists itself all tbe sooner on circum- 
stances, if these offer a strong and stub-’ 
born opposition to it. How very differently 
from Daiiii, Frederick tbe Great would 
bave used tbe victory at Collin; and 
wbat different consequences France, in 
place of Frussia, might bave given a 
battle of Leutben ! 

Tbe conditions which allow us to 
expect great results from a great victory 
we shall learn when we come to the sub- 
jects with wbicli they are connected; 
then it wiU be possible to explain the 
disproportion which appears at first sight 
between tbe magnitude of a victory and 
its results, and which is only too readily 
attributed to a want of energy on the 
part of the conqueror. Here, where we 
'have to do with the great battle in itself, 
we shall merely say that the effects now 
depicted never fail to attend a victory, 
that they mount up with the intensive 
strength of the victory — mount up more 
the more the battle is a general action, 
that is, the more the whole strength of 
the army has been concentrated in it, 
the more the whole military power of 
the nation is contained in that army, 
and the state in that military power. 

But then the question may be asked, 
Can theory accept this efiect of victory 
as absolutcdy necessary? — must it not 
rather endeavour to find out counter- 
acting means capable of neutralising 
these effects ? It seems quite natural to 
answer this question in the affirmative ; 
but heaven defend us from taking that 
wrong course of most theories, , out of 


which is begotten a mutually devouring 
Rro et Cojttra, 

Certainly that effect is perfectly neces- 
sary, for it has its foundation in the 
nature of things, and it exists, even if 
we find means to struggle against it ; just 
as the motion of a camion ball is always 
in the direction of the terrestrial, although 
when fired from east to west part of 
the general velocity is destroyed by tMs 
opposite motion. 

All war supposes human weakness, 
and against that it is directed. 

Therefore, if hereafter in another place 
we examine what is to be done after tlie 
loss of a great battle, if we bring under 
review the resources which still remain, 
even in the most desperate cases, if we 
should express a belief iu the possibility 
of retrieving all, even in such a case; it 
must not be supposed we mean thereby 
that the effects of such a defeat can by 
degrees be completely wiped out, for the 
forces and means used to repair the dis- 
aster might have been applied to the reali- 
sation of some positive object; and this 
applies both to the moral and physical 
forces. 

Another question is, whether, through 
the loss of a great battle, forces are not 
perhaps roused into existence, which 
otherwise would never have come to life. 
This case is certainly conceivable, and 
it is what has actually occurred with 
many nations. But to produce this in- 
tensified reaction is beyond the province 
of military art, which can only take 
account of it "where it might be assumed 
as a possibility. 

If there are cases in which the fruits 
of a victory appear rather of a destructive 
natui*e in consequence of the reaction of 
the forces which it had the effect of rous- 
ing into activity — cases which certainly 
are very exceptional — then it must the 
more surely be granted, that there is a 
difference in the effects which one and the 
same victory may produce according to the 
character of the people or state, which has 
been conquered. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


COITTINUATION. 

THE USE OF THE BATTLE. 

Whatetee sliai)e the conduct of war 


may take in jDarticnlar cases, and what- 
ever we may also have to admit in the 
sequel as necessary respecting it : we 
have only to refer to the conception of 
war to be convinced of what follows : 

1. The destruction of the enemy’s 
military force, is the leading principle of 
war, and for the wdiole chapter of 
positive action the direct wa}^ to the aim. 

2. This destruction of the enemy’s 
force, must be principally effected by 
means of battle. 

3. Only great and general actions can 
produce great results. 

4. The results will be greatest when 
combats unite themselves in one great 
battle. 

5. It is only in a great general action 
that the general-iii-cliief commands in 
person, and it is in the nature of things, 
that he should place most coniidence in 
hiuiself. 

From these truths. a double law follows, 
the parts of which mutually supj)ort each 
other; namely, that the destruction of 
the enemy’s military force is to be sought 
for princij)ally by great battles, and their 
results ; and that the chief object of great 
battles must be tlie destruction of the 
enemy’s military force. 

No doubt the annihilation-princi23le is 
to be found more or less in other means — 
granted there are instances in which 
through iavourable circiinistaiices in a 
minor combat, the destruction of the 
enemy’s forces lias been dispropor- 
tionately great (Maxen), and on the 
other hand in a general action, the taking 
or holding a single post may be pre- 


dominant in importance as an object— 
but as a general rule it remains a para- 
mount truth, that general actions are only 
fought with a view to the destruction of 
the enemy’s army, and that this destruc- 
tion can only be effected by a great 
battle. 

The general action may therefore be 
regarded as war concentrated, as the 
centre of gravity of the whole war or 
cam23aign. As the sun’s rays unite in 
the focus of the concave mirror in a 
perfect image, and in the fulness of 
their heat ; so the forces and circum- 
stances of war, unite in a focus in the 
great battle for one concentrated utmost 
effort. 

The very assemblage of forces in one 
great whole, which takes ifface more or 
less in all wars, indicates an intention to 
strike a decisive blow with this whole, 
either voluntarily as assailant, or con- 
strained by the op 2 >osite jiarty as de- 
fender. When this great blow does 
not follow, then some modifying, and 
retarding motives have attached them- 
selves to the original motive of hostility, 
and have weakened, altered or coni^detely 
checked the movement. But also, even 
ill this condition of mutual inaction which 
has been the key-note in so many wars, 
the idea of a possible general action 
serves always for both 2 >arties as a point 
of direction, a distant focus in tlie con- 
struction of their jilans. The more -war 
is wmr in earnest, the more it is a 
venting of animosity and hovStilit 3 % a 
mutual struggle to overpower, so iiuicli 
the more will all activities join in 
deadly contest, and also the more 2 )ro- 
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minent in importance becomes a general 
action. 

In general, Trben tbe object aimed at is 
of a great and positive nature, one there- 
fore in which the interests of the enemy 
are deeply concerned, the general action 
offers itself as the most natural means ; it 
is, therefore, also the best, as we shall 
show more plainly hereafter : and, as a 
rule, when it is evaded from aversion to 
the great decision, punishment follows. 

The positive object belongs to the of- 
fensive, and therefore the general action 
is also more particularly his means. But 
without e:j?amining the conception of of- 
fensive and defensive more minutely 
here, we must still observe that, even for 
the defender in most cases, there is no 
other effectual means with which to meet 
the exigencies of his situation, to solve 
the problem presented to him. 

The general action is the bloodiest 
way of solution. True, it is not merely 
reciprocal slaughter, and its effect is more 
a killing of the enemy’s courage than of 
the enemy’s soldiers, as we shall see 
more plainly in the next chapter, — but 
still blood is always its price, and slaugh- 
ter its character as well as name; from 
this the man in the general recoils with 
horror. 

But the soul of the man trembles 
still more at the thought of the deci- 
sion to be given with one single blow. 

om ^oint of space and time all action 
is here pressed together, and at such a 
moment there is stirred up within us a 
dim feeling as if in this narrow space all 
our forces could not develop themselves 
and come into activity, as if we had al- 
ready gained much by mere time, although 
this time owes us nothing at all. TMs 
is ah mere illusion, bnt even as illusion 
it is something, and the same weakness 
which seizes upon the man in every other 
momentous decision may well be felt 
more powerfully by the general, when he 
must stake interests of such enormous 
weight upon one venture. 
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Thus, then, statesmen and generals 
have at all times endeavoured to avoid 
the decisive battle, seeking either to at- 
tain their aim without it, or dropping 
that aim unperceived. Writers on his- 
tory and theory have then busied them- 
selves to discover in some other feature 
in these campaigns and wars not only an 
equivalent for the decision by battle 
which has, 'been avoided, but even* a higher 
art. In this way, in the present age, it 
came very near to this, that a general 
action in the economy of war was looked 
upon as an evil, rendered necessary 
through some error committed, as a 
morbid paroxysm to which a regular 
prudent system of war would never lead: 
only those generals were to deserve lau- 
rels who knew how to carry on war with- 
out spilling blood, and the theory of war 
— a real business for Brahmins — was to 
be specially directed to teaching this. 

Contemporary history has destroyed 
this illusion, but no one can guarantee 
that it will not sooner or later reproduce 
itself, and lead those at the head of affairs 
to perversities which please man’s weak- 
ness, and therefore have the greater af- 
finity for his nature. Perhaps, by-and- 
bye, Buonaparte’s campaigns and battles 
will be looked upon as mere acts of bar- 
barism and stupidity, and we shaff once 
more turn with satisfaction and confidence 
to the dress-sword of obsolete and musty 
institutions and forms. If theory gi^ves 
a caution against this, then it renders a 
real service to those who listen to its 
warning voice. May we succeed in lend- 
ing a hand to those who in oiir dear 
native land are called upon to speak with 
authority on these matters, that we may 
be their guide into this field of inquiry, 
and excite them to make a candid exami- 
nation of the subject. 

Not only the conception of war but 
experience also leads us to look for a 
great decision only in a great battle. 
Prom time immemorial, only great vic- 
tories have led to great successes on the 
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offensive side in tlie absolute form, on the 
defensive side in a manner more or less 
so. Even Buonaparte would not bave 
seen the day of Ulm, uniq[ue in its kind, 
if lie had shrunk from shedding blood; 
it is rather to be regarded as only a 
second crop irom the victorious events in 
his preceding campaigns. It is not only 
bold, rash, and presumptuous generals 
who have sought to complete their work 
by the great venture of a decisive battle, 
but also fortunate ones as well ; and we 
may rest satisfied with the answer which 
they have thus given to this vast question. 

Let us not hear of generals who con- 
quer without bloodshed. If a bloody 
slaughter is a horrible sight, then that is 
a ground for paying more respect to war, 
but not for making the sword we wear 
blunter and blunter by degrees from feel- 
ings of humanity, until some one steps in 
with one that is sharp and lops off the 
arm from our body. 

We look upon a great battle as a 
principal decision, but certainly not as 
the only one necessary for a war or a 
campaign. Instances of a great battle 
deciding a whole campaign, have only 
been frequent in modern times, those 
which have decided a whole war, belong 
to the class of rare exceptions. 

A decision which is brought about by 
a great battle depends naturally not on 
the battle itself, that is on the mass of 
combatants engaged in it, and on the 
intensity of the 'victory, but also on a 
number of other relations between the 
military forces opposed to each other, 
and between the states to which these 
forces belong. But at the same time 
that the principal mass of the force 
available is brought to the great duel, 
a great decision is also brought on, the 
extent of which may perhaps be foreseen 
in many res2)ects, though not in all, and 
which although not the only one, still is 
the Jirst decision, and as such, has an 
infiuenee on those which succeed. There- 
fore u deliberately planned great battle, 


according to its relations, is more or 
less, but always in some degree, to be re- 
garded as the leading means and central 
point of the whole system. The more a 
general takes the field in the true sp)irit 
of war as well as of every contest, with 
the feeling and the idea that is the con- 
viction that he must and will conquer, 
the more he will strive to throw every 
weight into the scale in the first battle, 
hope and strive to win everything by it. 
Buonaparte hardly ever entered upon a 
war without thinking of conquering his 
enemy at once in the first battle ; and 
Erederick the Great, although in a more 
limited sphere, and with interests of less 
magnitude at stake, thought the same 
when, at the head of a small army, he 
sought to disengage his rear from the 
Eussians or the Federal Imperial Army. 

The decision which is given by the 
great battle, depends, we have said, partly 
on the battle itseH, that is on the number 
of troops engaged, and partly on the 
magnitude of the success. 

How the general may increase its im- 
portance in respect to the first point is 
evident in itself, and we shall merely 
observe that according to the importance 
of the great battle, the number of cases 
which are decided along with it increases, 
and that therefore generals who, confident 
in themselves have been lovers of great 
decisions, have always managed to make 
use of the greater part of their troops 
in it without neglecting on that account 
essential points elsewhere. 

As regards the consequences, or speak- 
ing more correctly, the efiectiveness of a 
victory, that depends ehiefiy on four points: 

1 . — On the tactical form adopted as the 
order of battle. 

2. — On the nature of the countiy. 

3. —. On the relative proj)ortions of the 
three arms. 

4. — On the relative strength of the 
two armies. 

A battle with j^arallel fronts and with- 
out any action against a flank will seldom 
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yield as great success as one in wliicli 
tHe defeated army lias been tnrnedy or 
compelled to change front more or less. 
In a broken or hilly country the successes 
are likewise smaller, because the power of 
the blow is everywhere less. 

If the cavalry of the vanquished is equal 
or superior to that of the victor, then 
the effects of the pursuit are diminished, 
and by that great part of the results of 
victory are lost, 

Finally it is easy to understand that 
if superior numbers are on the side of the 
conqueror, and he uses his advantage 
in that respect to turn the flank of his 
adversary, or compel him to change front, 
greater results will follow than if the 
conqueror had been weaker in numbers 
than the vanquished. The battle of 
Leuthen may certainly be quoted as a 
practical refutation of this prinei]3le, but 
we beg permission for once to say what 
we otherwise do not like, 7W rule without 
mi exception. 

In all these ways, therefore, the com- 
mander has the means of giving his 
battle a decisive character ; certainly he 
thus exposes himself to an increased 
amount of danger, but his whole line of 
action is subject to that djmamie law of 
the moral world. 

There is then nothing in war which 
can be put in comj)arison with the great 
battle in point of importance, and the 
acme of strategic ability is displayed in 
the provision of means for this great 


event in the skiKul determination of 
place and time, and direction of troops, 
and in the good use of success. 

But it does not follow from the im- 
portance of these things that they must 
be of a very complicated and ■ reconditG 
nature; all is here rather simple, the 
art of combination by no means great ; 
but there is great need of quickness in 
judgingof circumstances, need of energy, 
steady resolution, a youthful spirit of 
enterprise— heroic qualities, to which we 
shall yet have often to refer. There is, 
therefore, but little w^anted here of that 
which can be taught by books, and there 
is much that, if it can be taught at aH, 
must come to the general through some 
other medium than printer’s type. 

The impulse towards a great battle, 
the voluntary, sure progress to it, must 
proceed from a feeling of innate power 
and a clear sense of the necessity; in 
other words, it must proceed from iuhorn 
coimage and from perceptions sharpened 
by contact with the higher interests of 
life. 

Great examples are the best teachers, 
but it is certainly a misfortune if a cloud 
of theoretical prejudices comes betw^een, 
for even the sunbeam is refracted and 
tinted by the clouds. To destroy such 
prejudices, which many a time rise and 
s]pread themselves like a miasma, is an 
imperative duty of theory, for the misbe- 
gotten ofi^spring of human reason can 
also be in turn destroyed by pure reason. 


CHAPTER XII. 


STEATEGIC MEANS OF UTILISING YICTOEY. 


The more difflciilt part, that of perfectly 
preparing the victory, is a silent service 
of "which the merit belongs to strategy, 
and yet foi' whieli it is hardly com- 


mended. Brilliant and Ml of renown it 
appears by turning to good account a 
victory gained. 

What may be the special object of a 
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battle, bow it is connected witb tbe whole 
system o£ a war, whither the career of 
victory may lead according to the natoe 
of circumstances, where its culminating 
point lies— all these are things which 
we shall not enter upon until hereafter. 
But under any conceivable circumstances 
the fact holds good, that without a pur- 
suit no victory can have a great effect, 
and that, however short the career of 
victory may he, it must always lead 
beyond the first steps in pursuit ; and in 
order to avoid the frequent repetition of 
this, we shall now dwell for a moment 
on this necessary supplement of victory 
in .general. 

The pursuit of a beaten army com- 
mences at the moment that army, giving 
up the combat, leaves its position ; all 
previous movements in one direction 
and another belong not to that but to 
the progress of the battle itself. Usually 
victory at the moment here described, 
even if it is certain, is still as yet small 
and weak in its proportions, and would 
not rank as an event of any great posi- 
tive advantage if not completed by a 
pursuit bn the first day. Then it is 
mostly, as we have before said, that the 
trophies which give substance to the 
victory begin to be gathered up. Gf 
this pursuit we shall speak in the next 
place. 

Usually both sides come into action 
with their physical powers considerably 
deteriorated, for the movements imme- 
diately preceding have generally the 
character of very urgent circumstances. 
The efforts which the wringing out a 
great combat costs, complete the exhaus- 
tion ; from this it comes that the vic- 
torious party is very little less disorgan- 
ised and out of his original formation 
than the vanquished, and therefore re- 
quires to re-ibrm, to collect stragglers, 
and issue fresh ammunition to those who 
are without. All these things place the 
conqueror himself in the state of crisis 
of which we liave already spoken. If now 


the defeated force is only a detached 
portion of the enemyb army, or if it has 
otherwise to expect a considerable rein- 
forcement, then the conqueror may easily 
run into the obvious danger of having 
to pay dear for his victory, and this con- 
sideration, in such a case, very soon puts 
an end to pursuit, or at least restricts it 
very much. But even when a strong 
accession of force by the enemy is not to 
he feared, the conqueror finds in the 
above circumstances a powerful check to 
the vivacity of his pursuit. There is no 
reason to fear that the victory will be 
snatched away, hut adverse combats are 
still possible, and may diminish the 
advantages which up to the present 
have been gained. Moreover, at this 
moment the whole weight of all that is 
sensuous iu an army, its wants and 
weaknesses, are dependent on the will 
of the commander. All the thousands 
under his command require rest and 
refreshment, and long to see a stop put to 
toil and danger for the present ; only a 
few, forming an exception, can see and 
feel beyond the present moment; it is 
only amongst this little number that 
there is sufficient mental vigour to think, 
after what is absolutely necessary at the 
moment has been done, upon those re- 
sults which at such a moment only 
appear to the rest as mere embellish- 
ments of victory — as a luxury of triumph. 
But all these thousands have a voice in 
the council of the general, for through 
the various steps of the military hier- 
archy these interests of the sensuous 
creature have their sure conductor into 
the heart of the commander. He him- 
self, through mental and bodily fatigue, 
is more or less weakened in his natural 
activity, and thus it happens then that, 
mostly from these causes, purely inci- 
dental to human nature, less is done 
than might have been done, and that 
generally what is done is to be ascribed 
entirely to the thirst for glory, the energy^ 
indeed also the hardheartedness of the 
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general-in- cilief. It is only tlms we can 
explain tlie hesitating manner in which 
many generals follow up a victory which 
superior numbers have given them. The 
first pursuit of the enemy we limit in gene- 
ral to the extent of the first day, including 
the night following the victory. At the 
end of that period the necessity of rest our- 
selves prescribes a halt in any case. 

This first pursuit has different natural 
degrees. 

The first is, if cavalry alone are 
employed ; in that case it amounts 
usually more to alamiing and watching 
than to pressing the enemy in reality, 
because the smallest obstacle of ground 
is generally sufficient to cheek the pursuit. 
Useful as cavalry may be against single 
bodies of broken demoralised troops, still 
opposed to the whole it becomes again 
only the auxiliary arm, because the 
troops in retreat can employ fresh 
reserves to cover the movement, and, 
therefore, at the next trifling obstacle of 
ground, by combining all arms they 
can make a stand with success. The 
only exception to this is in the case of an 
army in actual flight in a complete state 
of dissolution. 

The second degree is, if the pursuit is 
made by a strong advanced guard com- 
posed of all arms, the greater part 
consisting naturally of cavahy. Such a 
pursuit generally drives the enemy as far 
as the nearest strong position for his rear- 
guard, or the next position affording 
space for his army. For either an oppor- 
tunity is not usually found at once, and, 
therefore, the pursuit can be carried 
further ; generally, however, it does not 
extend l)eyond the distance of one or at 
most a couple of leagues, because other- 
wise the advanced guard would not feel 
itself sufficiently supported. 

The third and most vigorous degree is 
when the victorious army itself continues 
its advance as far as the physical j)owers 
can endure. In this case the beaten 
army will generally quit such ordinary 


positions as a country usually offers on 
the mere show of an attack, or of an 
intention to turn his flank ; and the rear- 
guard will he still less likely to engage 
in an obstinate resistance. 

In all three cases the night, if it sets in 
before the conclusion of the whole act, 
usually puts an end to it, and the few 
instances in which this does not take 
place, and the pursuit is continued 
throughout the night, must be regarded 
as pursuits in an exceptionally vigorous 
form. 

If we reflect that in fighting by night 
everything must be, more or less, aban- 
doned to chance, and that at the conclu- 
sion of a battle the regular cohesion 
and order of things in an army must 
inevitably be disturbed, we may easily 
conceive the reluctance of both generals 
to carrying on their business in the 
obscurity of night. If a complete dis- 
solution of the vanquished army, or a 
rare su^Deriority of the victorious army in 
military virtue does not ensure success, 
everything would in a manner be given 
up to fate, which can never be for the 
interest of any one, even of the most fool- 
hardy general. As a rule, therefore, 
night puts an end to pmsuit, even also 
when the battle has only been decided 
shortly before its commencement. This 
allows the conquered either time for rest 
and to rally immediately, or, if he retreats 
during the night it gives him a march in 
advance. After this break the conquered 
is decidedly in a better condition ; much 
of that which had been thrown into 
confusion has been brought again into 
order, ammunition has been renewed, 
the whole has been put into a fresh 
formation. Whatever further encounter 
now takes place with the enemy is a new 
battle, not a contmuation of the old, and 
although it may he far from promising 
absolute success, still it is a fresh combat, 
and not merely a gathering up of the 
debris by the victor. 

When, therefore, the conqueror can 
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contmuG tlie pursuit itself tlirougliout 
the night, if only with a strong advanced 
guard composed of all arms of the 
service, the effect of the victory is im- 
mensely increased, of which the battles ot 
Lsutlieii and B ella Alliance* are examples. 
The whole action of this pursuit is 
mainly tactical, and we only dwell upon 
it here in order to make plain the 
difference which through ^ it may he 
produced in the effect of a victory. 

This first pursuit, as far as the nearest 

stopping-i3oint,helongsas arightto every 

conqueror, and is hardly in any way 
connected with his further plans and 
combinations. These may considerably 
diminish the positive results of a victory 
gained with the main body of the army, 
but they cannot make this first use of it 
impossible j at least cases of that kind, if 
conceivable at all, must be so uncommon 
that they should have no appreciable 
influence on theory. And here certainly 
we must say that the example afforded 
by modern wars opens up quite a new 
field for energy. In preceding wars, 
resting on a narrower basis, and altoge- 
ther more circumscribed in their scope, 
there were many unnecessary conventional 
restrictions in various ways, but particu- 
larly in this point. The eonceptmi, Honour 
of Victory seemed to generals so much by 
fkr the chief thing, that they thought 
the less of the complete destruction of 
the enemy’s military force, as in point of 
fact that destruction of force a|)peared to 
them only as one of the many means in 
war, not by any means as the principal, 
much less as the only means; so that 
they the more readily put the sword in 
its sheath the moment the enemy had 
lowered his. Nothing seemed more na- 
tural to them than to stop the combat as 
soon as the decision was obtained, and 
to regard all further carnage as xmneces- 
sary cruelty. Even if this false philo- 
sophy did not determine their resolutions 
entirely, still it was a point of view hy 
^ Waterloo. 


which representations of the exhaustion 
of all powers, and physical imp ossibuity 
of continuing the struggle, obtained 
readier entrance and greater weight. 
Certainly the sparing one’s own instru- 
ment of victory is a vital question if we 
only possess this one, and foresee that 
soon the time may arrive when it will 
not be sufficient for all that remains to 
be done, for every cautinuation of the 
offensive as a rule leads ultimately to 
that. But this calculation was still so 
far false, as the further loss of forces by 
a continuance of the pursuit could bear 
no proportion to that which the enemy 
must suffer. That view, therefore, again 
could only exist hecause the military 
forces were not considered the main 
thing. And so we find that in former 
wars real heroes only — such as Charles 
XII., Marlborough, Eugene, Erederick 
the Great— -added a vigorous pursuit to 
their victories when they were decisive 
enough, and that other generals usually 
contented themselves with the possession 
of the field of battle. In modern times 
the greater energy infused into the con- 
duct of wars through the greater import- 
ance of the circumstances from which 
they have proceeded has thrown down 
these conventional barriers ; the^ pursuit 
bas become an all-important business for 
the conqueror ; trophies have on that 
account multiplied in extent, and^ if there 
are cases also in modern w^arfare in which 
this has not been so, still they belong to 
the list of exceptions, and are to he ac- 
counted for by peculiar circumstances. 

At Gorschen and Bautzen nothing hut 
the superiority of the allied cavalry pre- 
vented a complete rout, at Gross Beeren 
and Dennewitz the ill-will of the Crown 
Prince of Sweden, at Laon the enfeebled 
personal condition of old Biiicher. 

But Borodino is also an illustration to 
the point here, and we cannot resist say- 
ing a few more words about it, partly 
because we do not consider the circum- 
stances are explained simply by attach** 
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ing blame to Buonaparte, partly because 
it might appear as if this, and with it a 
great number of similar cases, belonged 
to that class which we have designated 
as so extremely rare, cases in which the 
general relations seize and fetter the gene- 
ral at the very beginning of the battle. 
French authors in particular, and great 
admirers of Buonaparte (Yaudancourt, 
Ghambray, Segur), have blamed him 
decidedly because he did not drive the 
Eussian army completely off the field, 
and use his last reserves to scatter it, 
because then what was only a lost battle 
would have been a complete rout. We 
should be obliged to diverge too far to 
describe circumstantially the mutual situ- 
ation of the two armies j but this much is 
evident, that when Buonaparte passed the 
Niemen with his army the same corps which 
afterwards fought at Borodino numbered 
300,000 men, of whom now only 120,000 
remained, he might therefore well be ap- 
prehensive that he would not have enough 
left to march upon Moscow, the point on 
which everything seemed to depend. The 
victory which he bad just gained gave 
him nearly a certainty of taking that 
capital, for that tbe Eiissians would be 
in a condition to fight a second battle 
within eight days seemed in the highest 
degree improbable ; and in Moscow he 
hoped to find peace. No douht the com- 
plete dispersion of the Eussian army 
would have made this peace much more 
certain; but still the first consideration 
was to get to Moscow, that is, to get there 
with a force with which he should appear 
dictator over the capital, and through 
that over the empire and the government. 
The force which he brought with him to 
Moscow was no longer suliicient for that, 
as shown in the seq_uel, but it would have 
been still less so if, in scattering the 
Eussian army, he had scattered his own 
at the same time. Buonaparte was tho- 
roughly alive to all this, and in our eyes 
he stands completely justified. But on 
that account this case is still not to be 


reckoned amongst those in which, through 
the general relations, the general is in- 
terdicted the first folio wung up of his 
victory, for there never was in his case 
any question of mere pursuit. The vic«. 
tory was decided at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, but the Eussians still occupied 
the greater part of the field of battle ; 
they were not yet disposed to give up the 
ground, and if the attack had been re- 
newed, they would still have oftered a 
most determined resistance, which would 
have undoubtedly ended in their complete 
defeat, but would have cost the conqueror 
much further bloodshed. We must there- 
fore reckon the Battle of Borodino as 
amongst battles, like Bautzen, left un- 
finished. At Bautzen the vanquished 
preferred to quit the field sooner ; at 
Borodino the conqueror preferred to con- 
tent himself with a half victory, not be- 
cause the decision appeared doubtful, but 
because he was not rich enough to pay 
for the whole. 

Eeturniiig now to our subject, the 
deduction from our reflections in 
relation to the first stage of jmrsuit is, 
that the energy thrown into it chiefly 
determines the value of the victory ; that 
this pursuit is a second act of the victory, 
in many cases more important also than 
the first, and that strategy, whilst here 
approaching tactics to receive from it 
the completed work, exercises the first 
act of her authority by demanding this 
completion of the victory. 

But further, the effects of victory 
are very seldom found to stop with this 
first pursuit ; now first begins the real 
career to which victory lent velocity. 
This course is conditioned as we have 
aheady said, by other relations of which 
it is not yet time to speak. But we must 
here mention, what there is of a general 
character in the pursuit, in order to 
avoid repetition when the subject occurs 
again. 

In the further stages of pursuit, again, 
we can distinguish three degrees : the 
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simple xiursuit, a hard pursuit, and a 
parallel march to intercept. 

The simple foUoiomxj or funmig 
causes the enemy to continue his retreat, 
until he thinks he can risk another 
battle. It will therefore in its effect 
saillce to exhaust the advantages gained, 
and besides that, all that the enemy can- 
not carry with him, sick, wounded, and 
disabled ffoin fatigue, quantities of 
baggage, and carriages of all kinds, will 
fall into our hands, but this mere fol- 
lowing does not tend to heighten the 
disorder in the enemy’s army, an effect 
whicii is produced by the two following 
degrees. 

If for instance, instead of contenting 
ourselves with taking up every day the 
camp the enemy has just vacated, oc- 
cupying just as much of the country as 
he chooses to abandon, we make our 
arrangements so as every day to encroach 
further, and accordingly with our advanced 
guard organised for the purpose, attack 
his rearguard every time it attempts to 
halt, then such a course will hasten his 
retreat, and consequently tend to in- 
crease his disorganisation. — This it will 
principally effect by the character of 
continuous flight, which his retreat will 
thus assume. Nothing has such a 
depressing influence on the soldier, as 
the sound of the enem3^’s cannon afresh 
at the moment when, after a forced 
march he seeks some rest j if this ex- 
citement i>s continued from day to day 
for some time, it may lead to a complete 
paaiie. There lies in it a constant admis- 
sion of being obliged to obey the law of 
the enemy, and of being unlit for any 
resistance, and the consciousness of this 
cannot do otherwise than weaken the 
morale of an army in a high degree. The 
e fleet of pressing the enemy in this way 
attains a maximum when it drives the 
enemy to make night marches. If the 
conqueror scares away the discomfited 
opponent at sunset from a camp wdiich 
has ju.st been taken up either for the 


main body of the army, or for the rear- 
guard, the conquered must either make 
a night march, or alter his position in 
the night, retiring further away, which is 
much the same thing ; the victorious 
party can on the other hand pass the 
night in quiet. 

The arrangement of marches, and the 
choice of . positions depend in this case 
also upon so many other things especially 
on the supplying of the army, on strong 
natural obstacles in the countiy, on large 
towns, etc., etc., that it would beridiculous 
pedantry to attempt to show by a geo- 
metrical analysis how the pursuer, being 
able to impose his laws on the retreating 
enemy, can comj)el him to march at night 
while he takes his rest. But nevertheless 
it is true and practicable that marches 
in pursuit may he so planned as to have 
this tendency, and that the efficacy of 
the pursuit is very much enhanced there- 
by. If this is seldom attended to in the 
execution, it is because such a procedure 
is more difficult for the pursuing army, 
than a regular adherence to ordinary 
marches in the day time. To start in 
good time in the morning, to encamp at 
midday, to occupy the rest of the day 
in providing for the ordinary wants of 
the army, and to use the night for repose, 
is a much more convenient method than 
to regulate one’s movements exactly ac- 
cording to those of the enemy, therefore 
to determine nothing till the last moment, 
to start on the march, sometimes in the 
morning, sometimes in the evening, to 
he always for several hours in the pre- 
sence of the enemy, and exchanging 
cannon shots with him, and^ keeping up 
skirmishing fire, to plan manoeuvres to 
turn him, in short, to make the wffiole 
outlay of tactical means which such a 
course renders necessary. All that 
naturally hears with a heavy weight 
on the pursuing army, and in war, 
whore there are so many burdens to be 
borne, men are always inclined to strip 
off those which do not seem absolutely 
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necessary. These observations are true, 
whether applied to a whole army or as in 
the more usual case, to a strong advanced- 
guard, For the reasons just mentioned, 
this second method of pursuit, this con- 
tinued pressing of the enemy pursued is 
rather a rare occurrence; even Buonaparte 
in his Bussian campaign, 1812, practised 
it but little, for the reasons here apparent, 
that the difficulties and hardships of this 
campaign, without that, threatened his 
army with destruction before it could 
reach its object ; on the other hand the 
French in their other campaigns have 
distinguished themselves by their energy 
in this point also. 

Lastl}^, the third and most effectual 
form of pursuit is, the parallel march to 
the immediate aim of the retreat. 

Every defeated army will naturally 
have behind it, at a greater or less distance, 
some point, the attainment of which is 
the first object in view, whether it be 
that failing in this its further retreat might 
be compromised, as in the ease of a defile, 
or that it is important for the point itself 
to reach it before the enemy, as in the case 
of a great city, magazines, etc., or, lastly, 
that the army at this point will gain new 
powers of defence, such as a strong 
position, or junction with other corps. 

How if the conqueror directs his march 
on this point hy a lateral road, it is 
evident how that may quicken the retreat 
of the heaten army in a destructive 
manner, convert it into hurry, perhaps 
into a flight. The conquered has only 
three ways to counteract this: the first is 
to throw himself in front of the enemy, 
in order by an unexpected attack to gain 
that probability of success which is lost 
to him in general from his position; this 
plainly supposes an enterprising bold 
general, and an excellent army, beaten 
but not utterly defeated; therefore, it 
can only he emj)loyed hy a heaten army 
in very few cases. 

The second way is hastening the re^ 
treat ; but this is just what the conqueror 


wants, and it easily leads to immoderate 
efforts on the part of the troops, by which 
enormous losses are sustained, in strag- 
glers, broken guns, and carriages of all 
kinds. 

The third way is to make a detour, 
and get round the nearest point of inter- 
ception, to march with more ease at a 
greater distance from the enemy, and 
thus to render the haste required less 
damaging. This last way is the worst of 
all, it generally turns out like a new debt 
contracted hy an insolvent debtor, and 
leads to greater embarrassment. There 
are cases in which this course is advisable; 
others where there is nothing else left; 
also instances in which it has been suc- 
cessful ; but upon the whole it is certainly 
true that its adoption is usually influenced 
less hy a clear persuasion of its being 
the surest way of attaining the aim than 
by another inadmissible motive— -this 
motive is the dread of encountering the 
enemy. Woe to the commander who gives 
in to this! However much the morale 
of his army may have deteriorated, and 
however well founded may be his appre- 
hensions of being at a disadvantage in 
any conflict with the enemy, the evil will 
only be made worse by too anxiously 
avoiding every possible risk of collision. 
Buonaparte in 1813 would never have 
brought over the Bhine with him the 
30,000 or 40,000 men who remained 
after the battle of Hanau, if he had 
avoided that battle and tried to pass the 
Bhine at Mannheim or Coblenz. It is 
just by means of small combats carefully 
prepared and executed, and in which the 
defeated army being on the defensive, 
has always the assistance of the ground — 
it is just by these that the moral strength 
of the army can first be resuseitated. 

The beneficial effect of the smallest 
successes is incredible ; but with most 
generals the adoption of this plan implies 
great self-command. The other way, that 
of evading all encounter, appears at first 
so much easier, that there is a natural 
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preference for its adoption. It is therefore 
usually just this system of evasion which 
best promotes the view of the pursuer, 
and often ends with the complete down- 
fall of the pursued ; we must, however, 
recollect here that w'-e are speaking of 
a whole army, not of a single division, 
wliich, having been cut off, is seeking to 
join the main army by making a detour ; 
in such a case circumstances are different, 
and success is not uncommon. But there 
is one condition requisite to the success 
of this race of two corps for an object, 
which is that a division of the pursuing 
army should follow by the same road 
which the pursued has taken, in order to 
pick up stragglers, and keep up the 
impression w^hich the presence of the 
enemy never fails to make. Bliicher 
neglected this in his, in other respects un- 
exceptionable, pursuit after Belle Alliance. 

Such marches tell upon the pursuer as 
W’-ell as the pursued, and they are not 
advisable if the enemy’s army rallies 
itself upon another considerable onej 
if it has a distinguished general at its 
head, and if its destruction is not already 
well prepared. But when this means 


can be adopted, it acts also like a great 
mechanical power. The losses of the 
beaten army from sickness and fatigue 
are on such a disproportionate scale, 
the spirit of the army is so weakened 
and lowered by the constant solicitude 
about impending ruin, that at last any . 
thing like a well- organized stand is 
out of the question ; every day thou- 
sands of prisoners fall into the enemy’ s 
hands without striking a blow. In 
such a season of com|)lete good for- 
tune, the conqueror need not hesitate 
about dividing his forces in order to draw 
into the vortex of destruction everything 
within reach of his aimiy, to cut off 
detachments, to take fortresses unprepared 
for defence, to occupy large towns, etc., 
etc. He may do anything until a new 
state of things arises, and the more he 
ventures in this way the longer will it be 
before that change will take place. 

There is no want of examples of 
brilliant results from grand decisive vic- 
tories, and of great and vigorous pursuits 
in the wars of Buonaparte. W e need only 
quote Jena, Eatisbonne, Leipsic, and 
Belle-Alliance. 
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Ix a lost battle the power of an army is 
broken, the moral to a greater degree 
than the physical. ■ A second battle, un- 
less fresh favonrahle circumstances come 
into iffay, would load to a complete defeat, 
perhaps, to destruction. This is a 
military axiom. According to the usual 
course the retreat is continued up to 
that point where the equilibrium of forces 
is restored, either hy remforeements, or 


hy the protection of strong fortresses, or 
hy great divisions of the country, or by 
a separation of the enemy’s force. The 
magnitude of the losses sustained, the 
extent of the defeat, but still more 
the character of the enemy, will bring 
nearer or put off the instant of this 
equilibrium. How many instances may 
be found of a beaten army rallied again 
at a short distance, without its circum- 
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stances iiaving altered in any way 
since tiie battle. The cause of this 
may be traced to the moral deficiency 
of the adversaiy, or to the prepon- 
derance gained in the battle not hav- 
ing been sufiicient to make a lasting 
impression. 

To profit by this weakness or mistake 
of the enemy, not to yield one inch 
breadth more than the pressure of 
circumstances demands, but above all 
things, in order to keep up the moral 
forces to as advantageous a point as pos- 
sible, a slow retreat, offering incessant 
resistance, and bold courageous counter- 
strokes, whenever the enemy seeks to 
gain any excessive advantages, are abso- 
lutely necessary. Eetreats of great 
generals and of armies inured to war 
have always resembled the retreat of a 
wounded lion, and such is, undoubtedly, 
also the best theory. 

It is true that at the moment of quitting 
a dangerous position we have often seen 
trifling formalities observed which caused 
a waste of time, and were, therefore, 
attended with danger, whilst in such 
cases everything depends on getting out 
of the place speedily. Practised generals' 
reckon this maxim a very important 
one. But such cases must not he con- 
founded with a general retreat after a 
lost battle. Whoever then thinks by a 
few rapid marches to gain a start, and 
more easily to recover a firm standing, 
commits a great error. The first move- 
ments should he as small as possible, 
and it is a maxim in general not to suffer 
ourselves to he dictated to by the enemy. 
This maxim cannot he followed without 
bloody combats with the enemy at our 
heels, hut the maxim is worth the 
sacrifice ; without it we get into an 
accelerated pace which soon turns into 
a headlong rush, and costs merely in 
stragglers more men than rear-guard 
combats would have cost, and besides 
that extinguishes the last remnants of 
courageous spirit. 


^ A strong rear guard composed of 
picked troops, commanded by the bravest 
general, and supported by the whole 
army at critical moments, a careful 
utilisation of ground, strong ambuscades 
wherever the boldness of the enemy’s 
advanced guard, and the ground, afford 
opportunity ; in short, the preparation 
and the system of regular small battles,—- 
these are the means of folio wing this 
principle. 

The difficulties of a retreat are natu- 
rally greater or less according as the 
battle has been fought under more or 
less favourable circumstances, and accord- 
ing as it has been more or less obstinately 
contested. The battle of Jena and Belle- 
Alliance show how impossible anything 
like a regular retreat may become, if the 
last man is used up against a powerful 
enemy. 

Now and again it has been suggested 
(Lloyd Biilow) to divide for the purpose of 
retreating, therefore to retreat in separate 
divisions or even eccentrically. Such a 
separation as is made merely for con- 
venience, and along with which con- 
centrated action continues possible and 
is kept in view, is not what we now 
refer to : any other kind is extremely 
dangerous, contrary to the nature of the 
thing, and therefore a great error. Every 
lost battle is a principle of weakness and 
disorganisation ; and the first and imme- 
diate desideratum is to concentrate, and in 
concentration to recover order, courage, 
and confidence. The idea of harassing the 
enemy by separate corps on both flanks 
at the moment when he is following up 
his victory, is a perfect anomaly ; a 
faint-hearted pedant might he overawed 
by his enemy in that manner, and for 
such a case it may answer ; hut where 
we are not sure of this failing in our 
opponent it is better let alone. If the 
strategic relations after a battle require 
that we should cover ourselves right 
and left by detached corps, so much 
must be done, as from circumstances is 
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unavoidable, but this fractioning must of Brienne, sent Marmont back to the 
always be regarded as an evil, and we Aube, whilst he himself passed the Seine, 
are seldom in a state to commence it and turned towards Troyes ; but that 
the day after the battle itself. this did not end in disaster, was solely 

If Frederick the Great after the battle owing to the circumstance that the Allies, 
of Ooliin, and the raising of the siege of instead of pursuing, divided their forces 
Prague retreated in three columns, that in like manner, turned with the one part 
was done not out of choice, but because (Bliicher) towards the Marne, while 
the position of his forces, and the neces- with the other (Schwartzenberg), from 
sity of covering Saxony, left him no fear of being too weak, they advanced 
alternative. Buonaparte after the battle quite slowly. 


CHAPTER XIV, 


MGHT COMBAT. 

The manner of conducting a combat at forehand ; and could not escape notice in 
night, and what concerns the details of his reconnaissances, and enquiries; that 
its course, is a tactical subject ; we only on the other hand the measures of the 
examine it here so far as in its totality assailant, being only taken at the moment 
it a|)pears as a special strategic means. of execution, cannot be known to the 
Fimdamentaliy every night attack is enemy. But the last of these is not always 
only a more vehement form of surprise, quite the case, and still less is the 
Now at the first look of the thing such &st. If we are not so near the enemy 
an attack appears quite pre-eminently as to have him completely under our 
advantageous, for we suppose the enemy eye, as the Austrians had Frederick the 
to be taken by surprise, the assailant Great before the battle of Hochkirch, 
naturally to be prepared for every thing then all that we know of his position 
which can happen. What an inequality ! must always be imperfect, as it is 
Imagination paints to itself a picture of obtained by reconnaissances, patrols, 
the most complete confusion on the one information from prisoners, and sjhes, 
side, and on the other side the assailant sources on which no firm reliance can 
only occupied in reaping the fruits of be placed because intelligence thus 
this state of things. Hence the constant obtained is always more or less of an 
creation of schemes for night attacks old date, and the position of the enemy 
by those who have not to lead them, may have been altered in the mean 
and have no responsibility, whilst these time. Moreover, with the tactics and 
attacks seldom take place in reality. mode of encampment of former times it 
These ideal schemes are all based on was much easier than it is now to 
the hypothesis that the assailant knows examine the position of the enemy. A 
the arrangements of the deiender because line of tents is much easier to distinguish 
they have been made and announced be- than a line of huts or a bivouac ; and an 
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eiicampment on a line of front, fully and 
regularly drawn out, also easier tlian 
one of divisions formed in columns, 
tlie mode often used at present. W e 
may have the ground on which a division 
Ibivouaes in that manner completely under 
our eye, and yet not he able to arrive 
at any accurate idea. 

But the position again is not all that 
we want to know ; the measures which the 
defender may take in the course of the 
combat are just as important, and do not 
by any means consist in mere random 
shots. These measures also make night 
attacks more difidcult in modern wars 
than formerly, because they have in these 
wars an advantage over those already 
taken. In our combats the position of the 
defender is more temporary than defin- 
itive, and on that account the defender 
in our wars is better able to surprise his 
adversary with unexpected Mows, than 
he could formerly. 

Therefore what the assailant knows of 
the defensive jprevious to a night attack, 
is seldom or never sufficient to supply the 
want of direct observation. 

But the defender has on his side an- 
other small advantage as well, which is 
that he is more at home than the assad- 
aut, on the ground which forms his posi- 
tion, and therefore, like the inhabitant of 
a room, will find his way about it iu 
the dark with more ease than a stranger. 
He knows better where to find each 
part of his force, and therefore can more 
readily get at it than is the case with 
the assailant. 

From this it follows, that the assailant 
in a combat at night wants his eyes 
just as much as the defender, and that 
therefore, only particular reasons can 
iiaake a night attack advisable. 

Now these reasons arise mostly in 
connection with subordinate parts of an 
army, rarely with the army itself ; hence 
it follows that a night attack also as a 
rule can only take j)laee with secondary 
combats, and seldom with great battles. 


We may attack a portion of the enemy’s 
army with a very superior force, con- 
sequently enveloping it with a view 
either to take the whole, or to inflict 
very severe loss on it by an unequal 
combat, provided that other circum- 
stances are in our favour. But such a 
scheme can never succeed except by a 
great surprise, because no fractional part 
of the enemy’s army would engage in 
such an unequal combat, but would 
retire instead. But a surprise on an 
important scale except in rare instances 
in a very close country, can only be 
effected at night. If therefore we wish 
to gain such an advantage as this from 
the faulfiy disposition of a portion of the 
enemy’s army, then we must make use 
of the night, at all events, to finish the 
preliminary part even if the combat 
itself should not open till towards day- 
break. This is therefore what takes 
place in all the little enterprises by night 
against outposts, and other small iDodies, 
the main point being invariably throiigh 
superior numbers, and getting round his 
position, to entangle him unexpectedly 
in such a disadvantageous combat, that 
he cannot disengage himself without 
great loss. 

The larger the corps attacked, the 
more difficult the undertaking, because 
a strong corps has greater resources 
within itself to maintain the fight long 
enough for help to arrive. 

On that account the whole ofthe enemy’s 
army can never in ordinary cases be the 
object of such an attack, for although it 
has no assistance to expect from any 
quarter outside itself, still, it contains 
within itself sufficient means of repelling 
attacks from several sides particularly in 
our day, when every one from the com- 
mencement is prepared for this very 
usual form of attack. Whether the 
enemy can attack us on several sides 
with success, depends generally on con- 
ditions quite different from that of its 
being done unexpectedly ; without enter- 
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lug liere into tlie nature of these con- 
ditions, we confine onrselves to observing, 
that with turning an enemy, great results, 
l)nt also great dangers are connected; 
that therefore, if we set aside special 
circumstances, nothing justifies it but 
a great superiority, just such as we should 
use against a fractional part of the 
enemy’ S' army, ; ^ 

But the turning and surrounding a 
small corps of the enemy, and particularly 
in the darkness of night, is also more 
practicable for this reason, that whatever 
we stake upon it, and however superior 
the force used may be, still probably it 
constitutes only a limited portion of our 
army, and we can sooner stake that than 
the whole on the risk of a great venture. 
Besides, the greater part or perhaps the 
whole serves as a support and rallying 
point for the portion risked, which again 
very much diminishes the danger of the 
enteiprise. 

Not only the risk, but the difficulty of 
execution as well confines night enter- 
prises to small bodies. As surprise is 
the real sense of them so also stealing 
through is the chief condition of execu- 
tion : but this is more easily done with 
small bodies than with large, and for the 
columns of a whole army is seldom practi- 
cable. For this reason such enterprises 
are in general only directed against 
single outposts, aud can only be feasible 
against greater corps if they are without 
sufficient outposts, like Frederick the 
Great at Hochkirch. This will hapjoen 
seldomer in future to armies themselves 
than to minor divisions. 

In recent times, when war has been 
carried on with so much more rapidity 
and vigour, it has in consequence often 
happened certainly that armies have 
encamped very close to each other, with- 
out having a very strong system of out- 
posts, because those circumstances have 
generally occurred just at the crisis 
which precedes a great decision. But 
then at such times the readiness for 


battle on both sides is also more perfect -: 
on the other hand, in former wars it was 
a frequent practice for armies to take up 
camps in sight of each other, when they 
had no other object but that of mutually 
holding each other in check, consequently 
for a longer period. How often Frederick 
the Great stood for weeks so near to the 
Austrians, that the two might have ex- 
changed cannon shots with each other. 

But these practices, certainly more fa- 
vourable to night attacks, have been dis- 
continued in later wai’s ; and armies being 
now no longer in regard to subsistence 
and requirements for encampment, such 
independent bodies complete in them- 
selves, find it necessary to keep usually a 
day’s march between themselves and 
enemy. If we now keep in view specially 
the night attack of an army, it follows 
that sufiLcient motives for it can seldom 
occur, and that they fall under one or 
other of the following classes. 

1. An unusual degree of carelessness 
or audacity which very rarely occurs, 
and when it does is compensated for by 
a great superiority in moral force. 

2. A panic in the enemy’s army, or 
generally such a degree of superiority 
in moral force on our side, that this is 
sufficient to supply the place of guid- 
ance in action. 

3. Cutting through an enemy’s army of 
superior force, wiiich keeps us enveloped, 
because in this all depends on surprise, 
and the object of merely making a passage 
by force, allows a much greater concen- 
tration of forces. 

4. Finally, in desperate cases, when our 
forces have such a disproportion to the 
enemy’s, that we see no possibility of 
success, except through extraordinary 
daring. 

But ill all these cases there is still the 
condition that the enemy’s army is under 
our eyes, and protected by no advanced 
guard. 

As for the rest, most night combats 
are so conducted as to end with day light, 
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so that only the approach, and the first 
attach are made under cover of darkness, 
hecanse the assailant in that manner can 
better profit by the consequences of the 
state of confusion into -which he throws 


his adversary ; and combats of this des- 
cription which do not commence until day- 
break, in which the night therefore is 
only made use of to approach, are not 
to be counted as night combats. 
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We sliall consider military forces : — 

1 . As regards tlieir numerical strengtli 
and organisation. 

2. In tlieir state independent of figEt- 
ing. 

3. Ill respect of tEeir maintenance ; 
and, lastly, 

4. In tlieir general relations to country 
and ground. 

Tims -we sliall devote tliis book to tlie 
consideration of tbings apx>ertaining to 


an army, ^bicli only come under tbe 
bead of neeessan/ coniitiom of figMingj 
but do not constitute tbe fight itself. 
They stand in more or less close connec- 
tion with and react upon the fighting, 
and therefore, in considering the appli- 
cation of tbe combat they must often 
appear ; but we must first consider each 
by itself, as a whole, in its essence and 
peculiarities. 



CHAPTER 11. 




, THEA.TEE Of WAR, ARMY, CAMPAIGN. 

The nature of the things does not allow we- may not sometimes be quite misun- 
oi' a completely satisfactory definition of derstood, we must try to make somewhat 
these three factors, denoting respectively, plainer the usual meaning of these terms, 
space, mass, and time in war ; but that to which we shall in most cases adhere. 

YOU. 11. ' . ' ^ .B ■ ■ ■ 
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1 .' — Theatre of War, 

TMs term denotes properly sncli a por- 
tion of the space over which war prevails 
as has its boundaries protected, and thus 
possesses a kind of independence. This 
protection may consist in fortresses, or 
important natural obstacles presented by 
the country, or even in its being sepa- 
rated by a considerable distance from 
the rest of the space embraced in the war. 

« — Such a portion is not a mere piece of 
the whole, but a small whole complete 
in itself; and consequently it is more or 
less in such a condition that changes 
which take place at other points in the 
seat of war have only an indirect and no 
direct influence upon it. To give an 
adequate idea of this, we may suppose 
that on this portion an advance is made, 
whilst in another quarter a retreat is 
taking place, or that npon the one an 
army is acting defensively, whilst an 
offensive is being carried on npon the 
other. Such a clearly defined idea as 
this is not capable of universal applica- 
tion ; it is here used merely to indicate 
the line of distinction, 

2. — Army. 

With the assistance of the conception 
of a Theatre of War, it is very easy to 
say what an Army is : it is, in point of 
fact, the mass of troops in the same 
Theatre of War. But this plainly does 
not include aU that is meant by the term 
in its common usage. Blucher and Wel- 
lington commanded each a separate army 
in 1815, although the tw^o w'ere in the 
same Theatre of War. The chief com- 
mand is, therefore, another distinguish- 
ing sign for the conception of an Army, 
At the same time this sign is very nearly 
allied to the preceding, for w here things 
are w^ell organised, there should only 
exist one si^prenie command in a Theatre 
of War, and the commander- in-chief in 
a particular Theatre of War should al- 
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ways have a proportionate degree of in- 
dependence. 

The mere absolute numerical strength 
of a body of troops is less decisive on the 
subject than might at first appear. For 
where several Armies are acting under 
one command, and upon one and the 
same Theatre of War, they are called 
Armies, not by reason of their strength, 
but from the relations antecedent to the 
war (1813, the Silesian Army, the Army 
of the North, etc.), and although we 
should divide a great mass of troops in- 
tended to remain in the same Theatre into 
corps, we should never divide them into 
Armies, at least, such a division w’onld 
he contrar}^ to what seems to be the mean- 
ing which is universally attached to the 
term. On the other hand, it wmuld cer- 
tainly be pedantry to apply the term 
Army to each' band of irregular troops 
acting independently in a remote pro- 
vince : still we must not leave unnoticed 
that it surprises no one wdien the Army 
of the Vendeans in the Eevolutionary 
War is spoken of, and yet it was not 
much stronger. 

The conceptions of Army and Theatre 
of War therefore, as a rule, go together, 
and mutually include each other. 

S, — Campaign, 

Although the sum of all military events 
which happen in all the Theatres of War 
in one year is often called a Cmnpmgn, 
still, how^ever, it is more usual and more 
exact to understand by the term the 
events in one single Theatre of War. But 
it is wmrse still to connect the notion of a 
Campaign with the period of one year, 
for wars no longer divide themselves 
naturally into Campaigns of a yearns 
duration by fixed and long periods in 
winter quarters. As, however, the events 
in a Theatre of War of themselves form 
certain great chapters — ^if, for instance, 
the direct effects of some, more or less 
great catastrophe cease, and new com- 
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biiiatioiis begin to develop tliemselves — 
tlier(‘for0 tliese xiatural subdivisions must 
be tolveii into consideration in order to 
all<it to eacli year( Campaign) its complete 
sis, are of events. No one would make- tlie 
Campaign of 1812 terminate at Memei, 
wliere tiie armies were on t lie 1st January, 
and transfer the furtber retreat of the 
Frencli until, tliey recrossed the Elbe to 
the campaign of 1813, as that further 


reti’eat was plainly only a part of the 
whole retreat from AIoscow. 

That we cannot give these eoncoptions 
any greater degree of distinctness is of 
no consec|uonce, boeanso they cannot be 
used as philosophical delinitioiis for the 
basis of any kind of propf^sitiuiis. They 
only serve to give a little more clear- 
ness and precision to the language we 
use. 


CHAPTER HI. 


EELATION OF POWER. 



Ix the eighth chapter of the third book 
we have spoken of the value of superior 
numbers in battles, from which follows 
as ' a conseque.nee the superiority of num- 
bers in general in strategy. 8o fiir the 
importance of the relations of ]Dower is 
established : we shall now add a few 
more detailed considerations on the sub- 
ject,. 

An unbiassed examination of modern 
military history leads to the conviction 
that the superiority in numbers becomes 
ev,ery day more decisive; the principle 
.of assembling the greatest possible num- 
bers for a decisive battle may therefore 
be regarded as more important than ever. 

Courage and the spirit of an army 
have, in all ages, iiiiiltiplied its physical 
powers, and will continue to do so equally 
in future; but we find also that at certain 
periods in history a superiority in the 
organisation and equipment of - an army 
has given a great moral preponderance ; 
v/e lind that at other 2 >eriods a great su- 
periority in mobility had a like effect; at 
one time wo see a new system of tactics 
brought to light; at another we see the 


art of war develojffng itself in an effort 
to make a skilful use of ground on great 
general principles, and by such means 
here and there we find one general gaining 
great advantages over another j but even 
this tendency has disaj:)pear ed/and wars 
now go on in a simpler and .more natural 
manner. — If, divesting ourselves of any 
jxreconceived notions, we look at the ex- 
I>eriences of recent wars, we must admit 
that there are but little traces of any of 
the above iiiiliiences, eitlier throughout 
any wliole campaign, or in engagements 
of a decisive character— that is, the great 
battle, resp>eeting wdiieli term we refer to 
the second chapter of the jireceding book. 
Armies are- in our days .so much on a 
par in regard to arms, equipment, and 
drill, that there is no very notable dif- 
ference between the best and the woist 
in these things. A difference may still 
be observed, resulting from the superior 
instnictiou of the seientillc eorixs, but in 
general it only amounts to tins, that one 
is the inventor and introducer of im- 
proved apiffiaiices, wdiich the other im- 
mediately imitates. Even the subor- 
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dinata generals^ . leaders , of corps and 
divisions, in all tliat comes witMn the 
:Scop6 of . their sphere, have in general 
.everywhere the same ideas, and methods, . 
so that, except .the, talent, of the com- 
iiiaiider-in«chief— a thing entirely de- 
pendent on chance, and not hearing a 
constant relation to the standard of edu- 
cation amongst the people and the army— 
there is nothing now but habituation to 
war which can give one army a decided 
Bn|)eriority over another. The nearer we 
approach to a state of equality in all 
these tilings, the more decisive becomes 
the relation in point of iiiimhers. 

The character of modern battles is the 
result of this state of equality. Take 
for instance the battle of Borodino, 
where the first army in the world, the 
Trench, ineaBured its strength wuth the 
Ihissian, which, in many parts of its 
organisation, and in the education of its 
special branches, might be considered 
tlie furthest behindhand. In the whole 
battle there is not one single trace of 
superior art or intelligence, it is a mere 
trial of strength between the respective 
armies throughout; and as they were 
nearly equal in that respect, the result 
could not he otherwise than a gradual 
turn of the scale in favour of that side 
wdiere there wars the greatest energy on 
tlie part of the eommandor, and the most 
experience in ivar on the part of tlie 
troops. Wo have taken this battle as an 
illustration, because in it there ivas an 
equality^ in the immhcrs on each side 
such as is rarely to he found. 

Wo do not maintain that all battles 
exactly resemide this, but it shows the 
doiiiiiiaiit tone of most of them. 

In a battle in wdiieh the forces try 
their sti^engtli on eatdi other so leisurely 
and motliodictdly, an excess of force on 
one side must make the result in its 
favour miitfh more certain. And it is a 
fact that w’© ma}' search modem military 
history in vain ibr a battle in which an 
army has beaten another double its own 



strength, an occurrence by no means un- 
common in former times. Buonaparte, 
the greatest general of modern times, in 
all his great victorious battles — with one 
exception, that of Dresden, 1813 — had 
managed to assemble an army superior 
in numbers, or at least very little inferior, 
to that of his opponent, and when it was 
impossible for him to do so, as atLeipsic, 

Brienne, Laon, and Belle- Alliance, he 
was beaten. 

The absolute strength is in strategy 
generally a given quantity, which the 
commander cannot alter. But from this 
it by no means follows that it is impos- 
sible to carry on a war with a decidedly 
inferior force. War is not always a volun- 
tary act of state policy, and least of all 
is it so when the forces are very unequal: 
consequently, any relation of forces is 
imaginable in war, and it would be a 
strange theory of war wTich would wash 
to give up its office just where it is most 
wanted. 

However desirable theory may consider 
a proportionate force, still it cannot say 
that no use can he made of the most dis- m 

proportionate. No limits can he pre- 
scribed in this respect. 

The weaker the force the more mode- 
I'ate must be the object it proposes to it- 
self, and the weaker the force the shorter 
time it will last. In these two directions 
there is a field for -weakness to give 
vray, if we may use this expression. Of 
tlie changes wMch the measure of the 
force produces in the conduct of war, we 
can only speak by degrees, as these 
things present themselves ; at present < 
it is sufficient to have indicated the gene- 
ral point of view, but to complete that 
wo shall add one more observation. 

The more that an army involved in an 
unequal eomhat falls sJiort of the number 
of its-, opponents, the greater must be the 
tension of its powers, the greater its 
energy when clanger presses. If the re- 
verse takes, place, and instead of heroic 
desperation a spirit of despondency en- 
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BiieSj tlien certainly tliGre is an end to 
every art of wai\ 

If with this energy of powers is com- 
bined a wise moderation in the object 
proposed, then there is that play of 
brilliant actions and prudent forbear- 
ance which we admire in the wars of 
Frederick the Great. 

But the less that this moderation and 
caution can effect, the more must the ten- 
sion and energy of the forces become 
predominant. When the disproj)ortion 
of forces is so great that no modiffcation 
of our own object can ensure us safety 
from a catastrophe, or where the pro- 


bable continuance of the danger is so 
great that the greatest economy of our 
powers can no longer snffi.ce to bring us 
to our object, then the tension of our 
powers should be concentrated for one 
desperate blow; he who is pressed on 
all sides expecting little help from things 
which promise none, will place Ms last 
and only reliance in the moral ascendancy 
which despair gives to courage, and look 
upon the greatest daring as the greatest 
wisdom, — at the same time employ the 
assistance of subtle stratagem, and if he 
does not succeed, will find in an honour- 
able downfall the right to rise hereafter* 


CHAPTER IV. 


RELATIOIS' OF THE THBEE ARMS. 


shall only speak of the three princi- 
pal arms: Infantry, Cavalry, and Artil- 
lery. 


We must be excused for making the 
following analysis which belongs more 
to tactics, but is necessary to give .dis- 
tinctness to our ideas. 

The combat is of two kinds, which are 
essentially different : the destructive 
principle of fire, and the hand to hand 
or personal combat. This latter, again, 
is either attack or defence. (As we here 
speak of elements, attack and defence 
are to be understood in a perfectly abso- 
lute sense.) Artillery, obviously, acts 
only with the destructive principle of 
fire. Cavalry only with personal combat. 
Infantry with both. 

In close combat the essence of defence 
consists in standing firm, as if rooted to 
the ground; the essence of the attack 
is moveiiient Cavalry is /entirely defi- . 
ciexit in the first ^[iiality ; on the. 'Other' 


hand, it possesses the latter in an especial 
manner. It is therefore only suited for 
attack. Infantry has especially tlie pro- 
perty of standing firm, but is not alto- 
gether without mobility. 

From this division of the elementary 
forces of war into different arms, we have 
as a result, the superiority and general 
utility of Infantry as coinp.ared with the 
other two arms, from its being the only 
arm which unites in itself all the three 
elementary forces. A further deduction 
to be drawn is, that the combination of 
the three arms leads to a more perfect 
use of the forces, by affording the means 
of strengthening at pleasure eitlier the 
one or the other of the principles which 
are united in an .unalterable manner in 
Infantry, 

The destructive principle of fire is in 
the wars of the present time plainly be- 
yond measure the most effective ; never- 
theless, the close combat, man to man. 
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is just as plainly to be regarded as., 
tlie real basis of conibat. For that 
roasoii, tltei’i-'idro, a.n army of artillery 
uiily ^YOu]{l 1)0 an absurdity in war, but 
an ui'jiiT of cavalry is conceivable, only 
it would possess very little intensity .of 
force. An army of infantry alone is not 
oidy conceivable but alsoiiiucli the strong- 
est of tlie tliree. Tlie three arms, there- 
fore, stand in this order in reference to 
indepoialent value — Infantry, Cavalry, 
Artillery. 

lUit tliis order does not hold good if 
applied to the relative importance of each 
arm wlion the}’ are all three acting in 
coujuuetion. As tlie destructive princi- 
ple is niiieli more eib.n^tive tlian the prin- 
ciple of motion, therefore the complete 
want of cavalry would weaken an army 
less than the total want of artillery. 

An army consisting of infantry and 
artillery alone, would certainly find itself 
in a disagreeable position if opposed to 
an army composed of all three arms ; but 
if wbat it lacked in cavalry was compen- 
sated for b}^ a proportionate increase of 
infantry, it would still, by a somewhat 
difierent mode of acting, be able to do 
very well with its tactical economy. Its 
outpost service would cause some embar- 
rassment ; it would never be able to pur- 
sue a beaten enemy with great vivacity, 
and it must make a retreat with greatca* 
hardships and efforts ; but these incon- 
veniences would still never be sufS.ci.ent 
in themselves to drive it completely out 
of the field.— -On the other hand, such 
an army opposed to one composed of in- 
fantry and cavaliy only would be able 
to play a very good part, while it is 
hardly eonceivahle that the latter could 
keep the field at all against an army 
made up of all three arms. 

Of course these rellections on the rela- 
tive importance of each single arm result 
only from a consideration of the gene- 
rality of events in war, v'here one case 
compensates another; and therefore it 
is not our intention to apply the truth 


thus ascertained to .each individual ease, 
of a particular combat. A battalion on 
outpost service or on a retreat may, per- 
haps, choose to have with it a squadron 
in preference to a couple of guns. A 
body of cavalry with horse artillery, sent 
in rapid pui’siiit of*, or to cut off, a flying 
enemy wants no infantry, etc., etc. 

If we summarise the results of these 
considerations they amount to this. 

1. That infantry is the most independ- 
ent of the three arms. 

2. Ai’tillery is quite wanting in inde- 
pendence. 

3. Infantry is the most important in 
the eomhination of the three arms. 

4. Cavalry can the most easily be dis- 
pensed with. 

5. A combination of the three arms 
gives the greatest strength. 

Now, if the combination of the three 
gives the greatest strength, it is natural 
to inquire what is the best absolute pro- 
portion of each, but that is a exuestion 
which it is almost impossible to answer. 

If we could form a comparative esti^ 
mate of the cost of organising in the first 
instance, and then provisioning and 
maintaining each of the three arms, 
and then again of the relative amount of 
service rendered by each in war, ‘We 
should obtain a definite result which 
would give the best proportion in tlie 
abstract. But this is little more than a 
play of the imagination. The very first 
term in the comparison is difficult to de- 
. t ermine, that is to say, one of the factors, 
the cost in money, is not difficult to find; 
but another, the value of men’s lives, 
is a computation which no one would 
readily try to solve by figures. 

Also the circumstance that each of the 
three arms chiefly depends on a different 
element of strength, in the state — Infan- 
try on the nimiber of the male popula- 
tion, cavalry on the number of horses, 
artillery on available financial means — 
introduces into the calculation some hete- 
rogeneous conditions, the overruling influ- 
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ence of ■wliieli may be plainly observed 
ill the great outlines of the history of 
different people at various periods. 

. As, however, for other reasons we can- ' 
not altogether dispense ■with some stan- 
dard of comparison, therefore, in place of 
the whole of the first term of the com- 
parison 'we must take only that one of 
its factors which can be ascertained, 
namely, the cost in money. Now on this 
point it is sufficient for oiir purpose to 
assume that, in general, a squadron of 
150 horsemen, a battalion of infantry 
800 strong, a battery of artillery consist- 
ing of 8 six-pounders, cost nearly the 
same, both as respects the expense of 
formation and of maintenance. 

With regard to the other member of 
the comparison, that is, how much ser- 
vice the one arm is capable of rendering 
as compared with the others, it is much 
less easy to find any distinct (piaiitity. 
The thing might perhaps be possible if 
it depended merely on tlie destroying 
principle ; but each arm is destined to 
its own particular use, therefore has its 
own particular sphere of action, which, 
again, is not so distinctlj^ defined that it 
might not be greater or less through 
iTiodifi,cations only in the mode of con- 
diieting the war, without causing any 
decided disadvantage. 

We are often told of wdiat experience 
teaches on this subject, audit is supposed 
that military history affords the informa- 
tion necessary for a settlement of the 
question, but every one must look upon 
all that as nothing more than a way of 
talking, which, as it is not derived from 
anylliiiig of a pnimary and necessary 
nature, does not deserve attention in an 
aiiahdical examination. 

Now although a fixed ratio as repre- 
seiiting the best proportion between the 
three arms is conceivable, but is an x 
wliich it is impossible tO' find, a mere 
imaginary quantity, still it is possible to 
appreciate the effects of having a - great 
superiority or a great inferiority in one 


particular arm as compared with the 
same arm in the enemy’s army. 

Artillery increases the destructive prin- 
ciple of fire ; it is the most redoubtable of 
arms, and its w*ant, therefore, diminishes 
very considerably the mtensi\'e force of 
an army. On the other hand, it is the 
least moveable, consequently, makes an 
army more unwieldy ; further, it always 
requires a force for its support, because 
it is incapable of close combat ; if it is 
too numerous, so that the troops appointed 
for its protection are not able to resist 
the attacks of the enemy at every point, 
it is often lost, and from that follows a 
fresh disadvantage, because of the three 
arms it is the only one whicli in its 
principal parts, that is guns and carriages, 
the enemy can soon use against ns. 

Cavalry increases the principle of 
mobility in an army. If too iew in 
number the brisk flame of the elements 
of war is thereby weakened, because 
everything must be clone slower (on 
foot), everything must be organised with 
more care; the rich harvest , of, victory,, 
instead of being cut with a scythe, can. 
only be reaped with a sickle. 

An excess of cavalry can. certa;i.iily 
never be looked upon as a direct dimiiiii- 
tion of the combatant force, as an organic 
disproportion, but it may certainly be so 
indirectly, on account of the difficulty of 
feeding that arm, and also if we reflect 
that instead of a surplus of 10,000 
horsemen not required we might have 
50,000 mfaiitry. 

These peculiarities arising from the 
preponderance of one arm are the more 
important to the art of war in its limited 
sense, as that art teaches the use of what- 
ever forces are forthcoming ; and when 
forces are placed under the command of 
a general, the proportion of the three 
arms is also commonly already settled 
without his having had niucli voice in 
the matter. 

If we would form an idea of the 
character of warfare modified by tlie pre- 
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poaderance of one or. otter of tlie tliree 
arms it is, to be' done in tbe following 
■manner: — 

An excess of artillery leads to a more 
defensive, and passive ctaracter in oiir 
measures; onr interest will be to seek 
security in strong positions, great natural 
obstacles .of ground, even in mountain 
positions, in order tbat the natural 
impediments we find in the ground may 
. .undertake the defence and protection of 
. our , numerous artillery, and that the 
enemy’s forces may come themselves and 
seek their own destruction. The whole 
war ivill be carried on in a serious formal 
minuet step. 

On the other hand, a want of artillery 
will make us prefer the offensive, the 
active, the mobile principle ; marching, 
fatigue, exertion, become our special 
weapons, thus the war will become more 
diversified, more lively, rougher; small 
change is substituted for great events. 

With a very numerous cavalry we 
seek wide plains, and take to great 
movements. At a greater distance from 
the enemy we enjoy more rest and greater 
conveniences without conferring the same 
advantages on our adversary. We may 
venture on bolder measures to outflank 
him, and on more daring movements 
generally, as we have command over 
space. In as far as diversions and inva- 
sions are true auxiliary moans of war we 
shall be able to make use of tliem with 
greater facility. 

A decided want of cavalry diminishes 
the force of mobility in an army without 
increasing its destructive power as an 
excess of artillery does. Prudence and 
method become then the leading charae-' 
teristics of the war. Always to remain 
near the enemy in order to keep him 
constantly in view — no rapid, still less 
hurried movenioiits, everywhere a slow 
pushing on of well concentrated masses 
—a preference for the defensive and for 
broken country, and, when the offensive 
must be resorted to, the shortest road 


direct to the centre of force in the enemy’s 
army — these are the natural tendencies or 
principles in such cases. 

These different forms which warfare 
takes according as one or other of the 
three arms preponderates, seldom have 
an influence so complete and decided 
as alone, or chiefly to determine the 
direction of a whole undertaking. 
Whether we shall act strategically on 
the offensive or defensive, the choice of 
a theatre of war, the determination to 
fight a great battle, or adopt some other 
means of destruction, are points which 
must be determined by other and more 
essential considerations, at least, if this 
is not the case, it is much to be feared 
that we have mistaken minor details for 
the chief consideration. But although 
this is so, although the great questions 
must be decided before on other grounds, 
there still always remains a certain 
margin for the influence of the prepon- 
derating arm, for in the oftensive we can 
always be prudent and methodical, in the 
defensive bold and enterprising, etc., 
etc., through all the different stages and 
gradations of the military life. 

On the other hand, the nature of a war 
may have a notable influence on the 
proportions of the three arms. 

First, a national war, kept up by militia 
and a general levy (Landstiirm), must 
naturally bring into the field a very nu- 
merous infantry ; for in such wars there 
is a greater want of the means of ecpiip- 
ment than of men, and as the equipment 
consequently is confined to what is in- 
disputably necessary, we may easily ima- 
gine, that for every battery of eight pieces, 
not only one, but two or three battalions 
might be raised. 

Becond, if a weak state opposed to a 
powerful one cannot take refuge in a 
general call of the male population to 
regular military service, or in a militia 
system resembling it, then the increase 
of its artillery is certainly the shortest 
way of bringing up its weak army nearer 
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to an equality witli tliat of the enemy, 
for it saves men, and intensifies the es- 
sential principle of military force, that 
iSj the , ■ destructive principle. ^ Any way, 
such a state will mostly be confined to a 
limited theatre, and therefore this arm 
will be better suited to it. Frederick the 
Hreat adopted this means in the later 
period of the Seven Years’ War. 

Third, cavalry is the arm for movement 
and great decisions ; its increase beyond 
the ordinary proportions is therefore im- 
portant if the war extends over a great 
space, if expeditions are to be made in 
various directions, and great and decisive 
blows are intended. Buonaparte is an 
example of this. 

That the offensive and defensive do 
not properly in themselves exercise an 
influence on the proportion of cavalry 
will only appear plainly when we come 
to speak of these two methods of acting 
in war ; in the meantime, we shall only 
remark that both assailant and defender 
as a rule traverse the same spaces in war, 
and may have .also, at least in many 
cases, the same decisive intentions. We 
remind our readers of the campaign of 
1812. 

It is commonly believed that, in the 
middle ages, cavalry was niiieh more nu- 
merous in proportion to infantry, and 
that the difference has been gradually on 
the , decrease ever since. Yet this is a 
mistake, at least partly. The proportion 
of cavalry was, according to numhers, on 
the average perhaps, not' much greater; 
of this we may convince ourselves by 
tracing, through the history of the middle 
ages, the detailed statements of the armed' 
forces, then .employed. Let us only think 
of the masses of men on foot who com- 
posed the armies of the Crusaders, or the 
masses who followed the Emperors of Ger- 
many. on their Eonian expeditions. It was 
in reality the importance of the ■ cavalry 
which was somuch greater in those days ; 
it was the stronger arm, composed of the 
flower of the people, so much so that, 


although always very much weaker actu- 
ally in numbers, it was still always looked 
upon as the chief thing, infantry was 
little valued, hardly spoken of ; hence has 
arisen the belief that its numbers were 
few. No doubt it happened oftener than 
it does now, that in incursions of small 
importance in France, Germany, and 
Italy, a small army was composed entirely 
of cavalry ; as it was the chief arm, there 
is nothing inconsistent in that ; but these 
cases decide nothing if we take a general 
view, as they are greatly outnumbered by 
cases of greater armies of the period 
constituted differently. It was only when 
the obligations to military seiwice im- 
posed by the feudal laws had ceased, 
and wars were carried on by soldiers 
enlisted, hired, and paid — when, there- 
fore, wars depended on money and 
enlistment, that is, at the time of 
the Thirty Years’ Y¥ar, and the wars of 
Louis XIV. — that this employment of 
great masses of almost useless infantry 
was checked, and perhaps in those days 
they might have fallen into the exclusive 
use of cavalry, if infantry had not just 
then risen in®^ importance through the im- 
provements in fire-arms, by wdiich means 
it niaintained its numerical superiority in 
proportion to cavalry ; at this period, if 
infantry was weak, the proportion was 
as one to one, if numerous as three to 
one. 

►Since then cavalry has always de- 
creased in importance according as im- 
provements in the use of fire-arms have 
advanced. This is intelligible enough in 
itself, but the improvement we speak of 
does not relate solely to the weapon itself 
and the skill in handling it ; we advert 
also to greater al^ility in using troops 
armed with this weapon. At the battle 
of Mollwitz the Prussian army had 
bimxght the fire of their infantry to siieh 
a state of perfection, that there has been 
no improvement since then in that sense. 
On the other hand, tho use of infantr}^ in 
broken ■ ground and as skirmishers has 
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1)6611 introduced more recently, and is to ' 
1)0 looked upon as a very, great advance 
in tlio art of dostnietion. 

Our opinion is, tlierelbrej that tlie rela- 
tion of cavalry has not much changed as 
far as regards immbers, but as regards 
its iinportance, there has. been a great 
• alteration. This seems to he a contra- 
diction, but is' not so in reality. The 
infantry of the middle ages, although 
forming the greater proportion of an 
army, did not attain to that proportion 
by its vahio as compared to cavalry, but 
because all tinit could not b© appointed 
to tiio vmy costly cavalry were handed 
over to llie infantry ; this infantry was, 
f here fore, merely a last resource ; and if 
the number ot cavalry had depended 
merely on the value set on that arm, it 
could nover have been too great. Thus 
. we can understand liow' cavalry, in spite 
of its constantly decreasing importance, 
may still, perhaps, have importance 
enough to keep its niiiiierical relation at 
that point which it has hitherto so con- 
s.tantly maintained. 

It is a reniarkahle fact that, at least 
since the wars of the Austrian succession, 
the iiroportion of cavaliy to infantry has 
changed very little, the variation being 
constantly betwt3en a fourth, a fifth or 
a sixth ; this seems to indicate that 
those proportions meet the natural re- 
cpiiremciits of an army, and that these 
numbers give the solution which it is 
impossible to find in a direct manner. 
We doubt, however, if this is the ease, 

. and we, find the principal instances of the 
employment of a numerous cavalry suffi- 
ciently accounted for by other causes. 

Austria and Eussia are states which 
Iiave ke 2 )t uj) a3iumerous eavahy, because 
they retain in tlieir political condition 
the fragments of a Tartar organisation. 
Buonaparte for liis purposes could never 
be strong enougli in cavalry ; when he 
had made use of tlio conscription as far 
as possible, ho had no ways of strength- 
ening his armies, but by increasing the 



auxiliary arms, as they cost him more in 
money than in ■ men. Besides this, it 
stands to reason that in military enter- 
prises of such enormous extent as his, 
eavahy must have a greater value than in 
ordinary cases. 

Frederick the Great it is well known 
reckoned careiiilly every recruit that could 
be saved to his country ; it was his great 
business to keep up the strength of his 
army, as far as possible at the expense of 
other countries. His reasons for this are 
easy to conceive, if we remember that 
his small dominions clid not theii include 
Prussia and the Westphalian provinces. 
Cavalry was kept complete by recruit- 
ment more easily than infantry, irres- 
pective of fewer men being required ; 
in addition to which, his system of war 
was completely founded on the mobility 
of his army, and thus it was, that while 
his infantry diminished in number, his 
cavalry was always increasing itself till 
the end of the Seven Years’ W ar. Still at 
the end of that war it was hardly more 
than a fourth of the number of infantry 
that he had in the field. 

At the pjeriod referred to there is no 
want of instances, also of armies entering 
the field unusually weak in eavahy, and 
yet carrying off the victory. The most re- 
markable is the battle of Gross-gorschen. 
If we only count the French divisions 
which took part in the battle, Buonaparte 
was 100,000 strong, of which 5,000 were 
cavalry, 90,000 infantry; the Allies had 

70.000, of which 25,000 were eavahy and 

40.000 infantry. Thus, in place of the 

20.000 cavalry on the side of the Allies in 
excess of the total of the French cavalry, 
Buonaparte had only 50,000 additional 
infantry when he ought to have had 

100.000. Ashe gained the battle with 
that superiority in .infantry, we may ask. 
whether it was at ail likely that he would 
have lost it if the proportions had been 

140.000 to 40,000. 

■ . Certainly the great advantage of our su- 
periority in cavalry was shown inime- 
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diatety after tlie battle, for Buonaparte 
gained liardly any trophies by Ms vic- 
tory. Tile gain of a battle is therefore 
not everything, — -but is it not always the 
chief thing? 

If we put together these considerations, 
we can hardly believe that the numerical 
proportion between cavalry and infantry 
wliiL-h has existed for the last eighty 
years is the natural one, founded solely 
on their absolute value; we are much 
rather inelmed to think, that after many 
iiuctuations, the relative proportions of 
these arriis will change further in the 
same direction as hitherto, and that the 
fixed number of cavalry at last will be 
considerably less. 

With respect to artillery, the niimber 
of guns lias naturally increased since its 
first invention, and according as it has 
been made lighter and otherwise im- 
proved ; still since the time of Frederick 
the Great, it has also kept very much to 
the same proportion of tAVo or three guns 
per 1,000 men, w e mean at the coni- 
mencenieiit of a campaign ; for during 
its course artillery does not melt aivay as 
fast as infantry, therefore at the end of 
a eainpaign the proportion is generally 


notably greater, perhaps three, four, or five 
guns per 1,000 men. Whether this is the ' 
natural proportion, or that the increase of 
artillery may be carried still further, with- 
out prejudice to the wiide conduct of wair, 
must be left for experience to decide. 

The principal resvdts wm obtain from 
the W' hole of these considerations, are — " 

1 . That infantry is the chief arm, to 
which the other tW' o are subordinate. 

2. , That by the exercise of great skill 
and energy in eomiiiaiid, tlie wniiit of the 
tATO subordinate arms may in some 
measure be eompensated for, provided 
that we are much stronger in infantry ; 
and the better the infantry the easier 
this may be done. 

3. That it is more difficult to dispense 
with artillery than Avitli cavalry, because 
it is the chief principle of destruction, 
and its mode of fighting is more amal- 
gamated with that of infantry, 

4. That artillery being the strongest 
arm, as regards destructive action, and 
cavalry the w^eakest in that respect, the 
question must in general arise, how much 
artillery can we have without inconveni- 
ence, and wdiat is the least proportion of 
cavalry we requires ‘? 


CHAPTER V. 


OEBEB OF BATTLE OF KE AEMY. 


The order of battle is that division and 
formation of the diflerent arms into sepa- 
rate parts or sections of the whole Army, 
and that form of general position or dispo- 
sition of tlioseparts whichis tobe the norm 
throughout the wlicde campaign orwmr. 

It consists, therefore, in a certain mea- 
sure, of an arithmetical and a geometri- 
cal element, tJie division and the form 
of disposition. The first proceeds from- 


the permanent peace organisation of the 
army ; adopts as units certain parts, 
such as battalions, scpiadrons, and bat- 
teries, and with them Ibrnis units of a 
higher order up to the highest of all, tlie 
whole army, according to tlie recuiire- 
ments of predominating circumstances. 
In like manner, the form of disposition 
comes from the elementary tactics, in 
wffiich the army is instructed and exer- 
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cised in tmie- ■ of peace, wliicli must be 
looked iipoa as a property iu the troops 
that cauBot be essentiaEy modified attfie 
moment .war .breaks out, tbe' disposition 
connects tbeSe tactics with, the conditions 
which the use' of the troops in war and in 
large masses demands, and thus it settles 
in a general way the rule or norm in con- 
formity with which the troops are to be 
drawn up for battle. 

; , ; ■ This has been invariably the ease when 
great armies have taken the field, and 
there have been times when this form 
was considered as the most essential part 
of the battle. 

Ill the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, when the improvements in the fire- 
arms of infantry occasioned a great in- 
crease of that arm, and allowed of its 
being deployed in such long thin lines, 
the order of battle was thereby simplified, 
but, at the same time it became more 
difficult and more artificial in the caiTying 
out, and as no other way of disposing of 
cavalry at the commencement of a battle 
was known but that of posting them on 
the wings, where they were out of the fire 
and had room to move, therefore in the 
order of battle the army always became 
a closed inseparable whole. If such an 
army was divided in the middle, it was 
like an earthworm cut in two : the wings 
had still life and the power of motion, 
but they had lost their natural functions. 
The arm}" lay, therefore, in a manner 
^ under a spell of unity, .and whenever any 
parts of it had to be placed in a sepa- 
rate position, a snuiU organisation and 
disorganisation became necessary. The 
marches w'hieh the whole army had to 
make were a condition in which, to a cer- 
tain extent, it found itself out of rule. 
If the enemy was at hand, the march had 
to be arranged in the most artificial man- 
ner, and in order that one line or one- 
wing might bo always at the prescribed 
distance from tlio other, the troops had 
to scramble over everything : marches had 
also constantly to be stolen from the ene-- 
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my, and this perpetual theft only escaped 
severe punisbment through one circuin- 
stance, which was, that the enemy lay 
under the same ban. 

Hence, when, in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, it was discovered that 
cavalry would serve just as well to pro- 
tect a wing if it stood in rear of the army 
as if it were placed on the prolongation 
of the line, and that, besides this, it 
might be applied to other purposes than 
merely fighting a duel with the enemy’s 
cavalry, a great step in advance was 
made, because now the army in its prin- 
cipal extension or front, which is always 
the breadth of its order of battle (posi- 
tion), consisted entirely of homogeneous 
members, so that it could be formed of 
any number of parts at pleasure, each 
part like another and like the whole. 
In this way it ceased to be one single 
p)iece and became an articulated whole, 
consequently pliable and manageable : 
the parts might be separated from the 
whole and then joined on again without 
difficulty, the order of battle always re- 
mained the same. — Thus arose the corps 
consisting of all arms, that is, thus such 
an organisation became possible, for the 
want of it had been felt long before. 

That all this relates to the combat is 
very natural. The battle was formerly 
the whole war, and will always continue 
to be the principal part of itj but, the 
order of battle belongs generally more 
to tactics than strategy, and it is only in- 
troduced here to show how tactics in or- 
ganising the whole into smaller wholes 
made preparations for strategy. 

The greater armies become, the more 
they are distributed over wide spaces 
and the more diversified the action and 
reaction of the different parts amongst 
themselves, the wider becomes the field of 
strategy, and, therefore, then the order 
of battle, in the sense of our definition, 
must also come into a kind of reciprocal 
action with strategy, which manifests 
itself chiefly at the extreme points where 
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tactics and strategy meet, tliat is, at 
those moments wlien tlie general distri- 
bution of tlie combatant forces x^asses 
into the special dispositions for the com- 
■ bat. 

We now turn to those three points, 
the imskn, comhmatton of arms^ and 
order of battle {disposition) in a strategic 
'point of view. 

t" l,-—-Divmon» 

In strategy we must never ash what 
is to be the strength of a division or a 
cor|)s, blit how many corps or division 
an army should have. There is nothing 
more unmanageabl e than an army divided 
into three piarts, except it be one divided 
into only two, in which case the chief 
command must be almost neutralised. 

To fix the strength of great and 
small corps, either on the grounds of 
elementary tactics or on higher grounds, 
leaves an incredibly wide field for arbi- 
trary Judgment, and heaven knows what 
strange modes of reasoning have sported 
r- in this wide field. On the other hand, 

the necessity of forming an inde|)endent 
whole (army) into a certain number of 
piarts is a thing as obvious as it is posi- 
tive, and this idea furnishes real strate- ' 
gic motives for determining the number 
of the greater divisions of an army, con- 
sequently their strength, whilst the 
strengtli of the smaller divisions, such 
as companies, battalions, etc., is left to he 
determined by tactics. 

We can hardly imagine the smallest 
^ independent body in which there are not 
at least three parts to he distinguished, 
that one part may be thrown out in ad- 
vance, and another j)art be left in rear : 
that four is still more convenient follows 
of itself, if we keep in view that the 
middle part, being the principal division, 
ought: to' be stronger than either of the 
others ; in this way, we may proceed to 
make out eight, which appears to us to 
be the most suitable number for an army 


if we take one j)art for an advanced guard 
as a constant necessity, three for the 
main body, that is a right wing, centre 
and left wing, two divisions for reserve, 
and one to detach to the right, one to 
the left. Without pedantically ascribing 
a great importance to these numbers 
and figures, we certainly believe that they 
represent the most usual and frequently 
recurring strategic disposition, and on 
that account one that is convenient. 

Certainly it seems that the supreme di- 
rection of an army (and the direction of 
every whole) must be greatly facilitated if 
there are only three or four subordinates 
to command, but the commander-in-eHef 
must pay dearly for this convenience in a 
twofold manner. In the first place, an 
order loses in rapidity, force, and exact- 
ness if the gradation ladder down which it 
has to descend is long, and this must he 
the case if there are eorp)s-comnianders 
between the division leaders and the 
chief ; secondly, the chief loses generally 
in his own power and efficiency 

the wider the sj)heres of action of his 
immediate subordinates become. A ge- 
neral commanding 100,000 men in eight 
divisions exercises a power which is 
greater in intensity than if the 100,000 
men were divided into only three corpis. 
There are many reasons for this, but the 
most important is that each commander 
looks upon himself as having a kind of 
proprietary right in his own corpus, and 
always opposes the withdrawal from him 
of any portion of it for a longer or shorter 
time. A little experience of war will 
make this evident to any one. 

But on the other hand the number of 
divisions must not be too great, otherwise 
disorder will ensue. It is difficult enough 
to manage eight divisions from one head 
quarter, and the number should never he 
allowed to exceed ten. But in a division 
in which the means of circulating orders 
are much less, the smaller normal number 
four, or at most five, may be regarded as 
the more suitable. 
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' ' If these factors, five and ten, will not 
answer, tlnit is, if the brigades are too 
stianig, iluai corpn cT armve must be intro- 
duced ; but we must remcnibox’* that by 
so doing, a new power is created, wdiich at 
once very niuch lowers all other factors. 

But now, what is too strong a bri- 
gade ? The custom is to make them from 

2.000 to 5,000 men strong, and there 
appear to he two reasons for making the 
latter number the limit ; the first is that 
a brigade is supposed to be a subdivision 
which can he commanded by one man 
directly, that is, through the compass of 
his voice : the second is that any larger 
body of infantry should not be left with- 
out artillery, and tliroiigii this first com- 
bination of arms a special division of 
itself is formed. 

We do not wish to involve ourselves 
in these tactical suh til ties, neither shall 
we enter upon the disputed point, where 
and in what proportions the eombination 
of all three arms should take jDlace, 
whether with divisions of 8,000 to 12,000 
men, or with corps which are 20,000 to 

50. 000 men strong. The most decided op- 
ponent of these combinations will scarcely 
take exception at the mere assertion, that 
nothing but this eombination of the three 
arms can make a division in.dependent, 
and that therefore, for such as are 
intended to be frequently detached se- 
paratcsly, it is at least very desirable. 

All army of 200,000 men in ten divi- 
sions, the divisions composed of five 
brigades each, would give brigades 4,000 
strong. We see here no dispropor- 
tion. Certainly this army might also be 
divided into five corps, the corps into 
four divisions, and tlie division into four 
brigades, 'which makes the brigade 2,500 
men strong ; but the first distribution, 
Iookc4 at ill the abstract, appears to us 
preferable, for besides that, in tho othei*, 
there is one more gradation of rank, five 
parts arc) too few to make an army ma- 
nageable ,* four divisions, in like mannei*,- 
are too few for a corps, and 2,500 men 


is a weak brigade, of wliicli, in this 
manner, there are eighty, whereas the 
first formation has only fifty, and is 
therefore simpler. ^ All these advantages 
are given up merely for the sake of hav- 
ing only to send orders to half as many 
generals. Of course tlie distribution into 
corps is still more unsuitable for smaller 
armies. 

This is the abstract view of the case. 
The particular case may present good 
reasons for deciding otherwise. Likewise, 
we must admit that, although eight or 
ten divisions may be directed when 
united in a level country, in widely ex- 
tended mountain positions the thing 
might perhaps he impossible. A great 
river which divides an army into halves, 
makes a commander for each half indis- 
pensable ; in short, there are a hundred 
local and particular objects of the most 
decisive character, before which all 
rules must give wmy. 

But still, experience teaches us, that 
these abstract grounds com© most fre- 
quently into use and are seldomer over- 
ruled by others than we should perhaps 
su];>pose. 

We wish further to explain clearly 
the scope of the foregoing considerations 
by a simple outline, for which purpose 
we now place the different points of most 
importance next to each other. 

As we mean by the term niimhers, or 
parts of a whole, only those which are 
made by the primary, therefore the im- 
mediate division, we say. 

1. If a whole has too few inenihersit 
is unwieldy, 

2. If the piarts of a whole body are 
too large, the powder of the superior will 
is thereby weakened. 

3. With every additional step througli 
which an order has to pass, it is weakened 
in two ways. : in one, way by the loss of 
force, which it suffers in its passage 
through an additional step ; in another 
■way by the longer time in its trans- 
mission. 
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: Tlie tendency of all this is to show' perhaps distant point before cavalry can 
that the number of co-ordinate divisions be brought to the support of infantry-— 
should be as great, and the gradational to say nothing of the confusion which 
steps as few as possible ; and the only takes place. 

limitation to this conclusion is, that in The details of the combination of the 
armies no more than from eight to ten, three arms, how far it should extend; 
and in, subordinate corps no more than how low down it should be carried, 
from four or at most six, subdivisions can what proportions should be observed, 
be conveniently directed. the strength of the reserves of each to 

be set apart — these are all purely tactical 
2. — Comhimtim of considerations. 

For strategy the combination of the S.—T/ie Disposition. 

three arms in the order of battle is only 

important in regard to those parts of The determination as to the relations 
the army which, according to thehisual in sx:)ace, according to which the parts of 
ordorof tilings, are likely to be frequently an army amongst themselves are to be 
employed ill a detaclied position, where drawn up in order of battle, is likewise 
they may be obliged to engage in an completely a tactical subject, referring 
independent combat. Now it is in solely to tlie battle. No doubt there 
the nature of things, that the members is also a strategic disposition of the 
of the first class, and for the most part parts ; but it depends almost entirely on 
only these, are destined for detached posi- determinations and requirements of the 
tions, because, as we shall see elsewhere, moment, and what there is in it of the 
detached positions are most generally rational, does not come within the inean- 
adopted upon the supposition and the ing of the term order of battle.” We 
r:- necessity of a body independent in itself, shall therefore treat of.it in the follow- 

Iii a strict sense strategy would there- ing chapter under the head of EupoBitiom 
fore only require a permanent .eombina- of an Arm)/, 

tioii of arms in army corps, or where The order of battle of an army is 
these do not exist, in divisions, leaving it therefore the organisation and disposi- 
to circumstances to determine when a tioii of it in mass ready prepared for 
provisional eombiiiatioii of the three battle. Its parts are united in such a 
arms shall be made in subdivisions of an manner that both the tactical and strate- 
inferior order. gical requirements of the moment can bo 

But it is easy to see that, when easily satisfied by the employment of 
corps are of considerable size, such as single parts drawn from the general 
30,000 or 40,000 men, they can seldom mass. When such momentary exigency 
^ find themselves in a situation to take up ' has passed over, these parts resume their 
a eompletelj" connected position in mass, original place, and thus the order of 
Willi corps of such strength, a eombina- battle becomes the first step to, and 
tion of the arms in the divisions is there- principal foundation of, that wholesome 
fore necessary. No one who has had any methodieisni which, like the beat of 
experieuco ill war, will treat lightly the a pendulum, regulates the work in war, 
delay which occurs wh.en pressing mes- .and of which w^e have already spoken in 
sages have to, be sent to some other the fourth chapter of the Second Book, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


GENERAL DISPOSITION OF AN ARMY. 


Between fhe moment of the first as- 
sembling of military forces^ and that of 
tht^ solution arrived at maturity when 
strategy has brought the army to the 
decisive point, and each particular part 
lias had its position and role pointed out 
by tactics, there is in most eases a long 
interval; it is the same between one 
decisive catastrophe and another. 

Iformeiiy these intervals in a certain 
measure did not belong to war at all. 
Take for example the manner in which 
Luxemburg encamped and marched. 
We single out this general because he is 
celebrated for his camps and marches, 
and therefore may be considered a re- 
presentative general of his period, and 
from the Nktoire de la Flandre miUfaire, 
we know more about him than about 
other generals of the time. 

The camp was regularly pitched with 
its rear close to a river, or morass, or a 
deep valley, which in the present day 
would be considered madness. The 
direction in which the enemy lay had so 
little to do with determining the front of 
the army, that cases are very common in 
which the rear was towards the enemy 
and the front towards their own country. 
This now unheard of mode of proceeding 
is perfectly unintelligible, unless we 
suppose that in the choice of camps the 
cottveiiience of the troops was the chief, 
indeed almost the only consideration, and 
therefore look upon the state of. being 
in camp as a state outside of the action 
of war, a kind of withdrawal behind the 
scenes, where one is quite at ease. 
The practice of alwa^'s resting the rear 
upon some obstacle may be reckoned the 


only measure of security which was then 
taken, of course, in the sense of the mode 
of conducting war in that day, for such 
a measure was quite inconsistent with 
the possibility of being compelled to fight 
in that position. But there was little 
reason for a|)prehension on that score, 
because the battles generally depended 
on a kind of mutual understanding, like 
a duel, in which the parties repair to a 
convenient rendezvous. As armies, partly 
on account of their numerous cavalry, 
which in the decline of its splendour was 
still regarded, particularly by the French, 
as the principal arm, partly on account 
of the unwieldy organisation of their 
order of battle, could not fight in every 
description of country, an army in a close 
broken country was as it were under 
the protection of a neutral territory, and 
as it could itself make but little use 
of broken ground, therefore, it was 
deemed preferable to go to meet an 
enemy seeking battle. We know, indeed, 
that Luxemburg’s battles at Fleunis, 
Stienkirk, and Neerwinden, were con- 
ceived in a different spirit ; but this 
sj^irit had only just then under this 
great general freed itself from the old 
method, and it had not yet reacted on 
the method of encampment. Alterations 
in the art of war originate always in 
matters of a decisive nature, and then 
lead hy degrees to modifications in other 
.things. The expression il m ala guerre,. 
used in reference to a partizan setting 
out, to watch the enemy, shows how little- 
the state of an army in camp was con- 
sidered to be a state of real warfare. 

It was not much otherwise with the 
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inarclies, for tlie artillery tlieii separated 
itst'lf cHOiipiotely from the rest of the 
firmj, ill onliii' to take advantage of 
l»otl(‘r and more secure roads, and the 
<*avairv rai tlio wirigs generally took tlie 
right iilfernai.tdy, that each might have 
ill turn its share of the honour of 
marching on the right. 

At present (that is, chiefly since the 
Siie.siaii wars) the situation out of battle 
is so tliorougldy influenced by its connec- 
tion with, battle that the two states are 
in intimate^ correlation, and the one 
can no longer be completely imagined 
-^cithoiit tlio other. Formerly in a cam- 
|mign the battle was the real w'eapon, 
the situation at other times only the 
handh> — the former lh.e steel blade, the 
otlifo' the wooden liaft glued to it, the 
whole t]i»na>roro composed of heteroge- 
neous parts, — now the battle is the 
edge, the situation out of the battle the 
luKdc of the blade, the whole to be looked 
upon as metal eoinpletely welded together, 
in which it is impossible any longer to 
distinguish where the steel ends and the 
iron " 


This state in war outside of the battle is 
now partly regulated by the orgauisation 
and regulations with wdiieli the army 
comes propa-red from a state of peace, 
partly by the tactical and strategic 
arrangements of the inoment. The three 
sitiiaiions in wliieli an army may be 
placed are in qiiarter.s, on a march, or in 
camp. Ail three be].oiig as much to tactics 
as to strategy, and these two branches, 
bordering on each other here in many . 
ways, often seem to, or actually do, 
incorporate themselves with each other, 
so that many dispositions may be looked 
upon at the same time as both tactical 
and strategic. 

We shall treat of tliese three situations 
of an army outside of the combat in a 
geiKunl way, before any special objects 
conic? into connection witli tliem ;■■■ but we .■ 
iiiiLst, ilrst of all, consider the, ■general 
disposition of the forces, because that' is 

von, II* 


a superior and more comprehensive 
measure, determining as respects camps, 
cantonments, and ma relics. 

If we look at the disposition of the 
forces in a general way, that is, leaving 
out of sight any special object, we can 
only imagine' it as a unit, that is, as a 
.whole,. intended to fight all together, for 
any deviation from this simplest . form 
would imply a special object. Thus 
arises, therefore, the conception of ^ an 
army,'. let it be small or large. 

Further, wlioii there is an absence of 
any special end, tliere only remaims as the 
sole object the preservation of the army 
itself, which of course ineliidcs its se- 
curity. That the army shall lie able 
to exist without inconvcuionce, and that 
it shall be able to concentrate without 
difiiculty for the purpose of fighting, 
are, therefore, the two requisite con- 
ditions. From these result, as desirable, 
the following points more immediately 
applying to subjects concermiig the exist- 
ence and security of the army, ^ , 

1. Facility of s'ubsisteiice. ' 

,'■2. Facility of providing shelter for the 
troops. 

^ 3. Security of the .rear. 

4. An open country in front. 

5. The ■ position itself in a broken 
country. 

6. Strategic points dhi.ppiii. 

7. A suitable distribution of the troops. 

Our eiiicidation of these several pioints 

is as follows : 

The first two lead us to seek out culti- 
vated districts, and great towns and roads. 
They deteriiiine. measures in general 
rather than in particular. 

In the chapter on lines of communica- 
tion will he found what we mean by 
security of the rear. The first and most 
important point in .this respect is tliat 
the centre of the position should be at a 
right angle with the principal line of 
retreat adjoining the position. 

'■ Respecting the fourth point, an army 
■ -certainly cannot look over an expanse of 
c ■■ ■ . ■ 
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country in its front as it overlooks tke 
space directly before it wlienin a tactical 
position for battle. But tbe strategic 
eyes are the advanced guards scouts and 
patrols sent forward, spies, etc., etc., and 
the service will naturally be easier for 
these in an open than in an intersected 
country. The fifth point is merely the 
reverse of the fourth. 

Strategical points d’appui differ from 
tactical in these two respects, that the 
army need not be in immediate contact 
with them, and that, on the other hand, 
they must he of greater extent. The cause 
of this is that, according to the nature of 
the thing, the relations to time and space 
ill which strategy moves are generally on 
a greater scale than those of tactics. If, 
therefore, an army posts itself at a dis- 
tance of a mile from the sea coast or the 
banks of a great river, it leans strate- 
gically on these obstacles, for the enemy 
cannot make use of such a space as this 
to effect a strategic turning movement. 
Within its narrow limits he cannot adven- 
ture on marches miles in length, occupy- 
ing days and weeks. On the other hand, 
in strategy, a lake of several miles in 
circumference is hardly to be looked upon 
as an obstacle ; in its proceedings, a few 
miles to the right or left are not of much 
eonsecpience. Fortresses will become 
strategic points d’appui, according as 
they are large, and afford a wide sphere 
of action for offensive combinations. 

The disposition of the army in separate 
masses may be done with a view either 
to special objects and requirements, or to 
those of a general nature ; here we can 
only speak of the latter. 

The first general necessity is to 
];)ush forward the advanced guard and 
the other tx'oops required to watch the 
enemy. * 

The second is that, with very large 
armies, the reserves are usually placed 
several miles in rear, and consequently 
occupy a separate position. 

Lastly, the covering of both wings of 


an army usually requires a separate dis- 
position of particular corps. 

By this covering it is not at all meant 
that a portion of the army is to be de- 
tached to defend the space round its 
wings, in order to prevent the enemy 
from approaching these weak points, as 
they are called : who would then defend 
the wings of these flanking corps ? This 
kind of idea, which is so common, is 
complete nonsense. The wings of an 
army are in themselves not weak points 
of an army for this reason, that the enemy 
also has wings, and cannot menace ours 
without placing his own in jeopardy. 
It is only if circumstances are unequal, 
if the enemy’s army is larger than ours, 
if his lines of communication are more 
secure (see Lines of Communication), it is 
only then that the wings become weak 
parts ; but of these special cases we are 
not now speaking, therefore, neither of 
a case in which a flanking corps is ap- 
pointed in connection with other combi- 
nations to defend effectually the space 
on our wings, for that no longer belongs 
to the category of general dispositions. 

But although the wings are not par- 
ticularly weak parts still they are parti- 
cularly important, because here, on 
account of flanking movements the de- 
fence is not so simple as in front, mea- 
sures are more complicated .and require 
more time and preparation. For this 
reason it is necessary in the majo- 
rity of cases to protect the wings spe- 
cially against unforeseen enterprises on 
the part of the enemy, and this is done ; 
by placing stronger masses on the wings ' 
than would be required for mere pur- 
poses of observation. To press heavily 
these masses, even if they oppose no 
very serious resistance, more time is re- 
quired, and the stronger they are the 
more the enemy must develop his forces 
and his intentions, and by that means 
the object of the measure is attained: 
what is to be done further depends or 
the particular plans of the moment.' 
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We niay tlierefore regard corps placed of arms and country kaye a great in- 
on the wings as lateral advanced guards, fluence. 


intended to retard the adyance of the 
enemy through the space beyond our 
wings and give us time to make disposi- 
tions to counteract his movement. 

If these corps are to fail back on the 
main body and the latter is not to make 
a backward movement at the same time, 
then it foilo’ws of itself that they must 
not be in the same line wdth the front of 
the main body, but thrown out somewhat 
forwards, because wheu a retreat is to 
be made, even without being preceded by 
a serious engagement, they should not 
retreat directly on the side of the posi- 
tion. 

.From these reasons of a subjective na- 
ture, as they relate to the inner organisa- 
tion of an army, there arises a natural 
system of disposition, composed of four or 
five pai'ts according as the reserve remains 
with the main body or not. 

As the subsistence and shelter of the 
troops partly decide the ehoiee of a posi- 
tion in general, so also they contribute 
to a disposition in separate divisions. 
The attention which they demand comes 
into consideration along with the other 
considerations above mentioned ; and we 
seek to satisfy the one without prejudice 
to the other. In most cases, by the divi- 
sion of an army into five separate corps, 
the difficulties of . subsistence and (]^iiar- 
teiing will be overcome, and no great 
alteration will afterwards be required on 
their, account. 

We have still to cast a glance at the 
distances at which these separated corps 
. may be allowed to be placed, if we .are 
to retain in view the advantage of mutual 
support, and, therefore, of concentrating 
for battle. On this subject we remind 
onr readers of what is said in the chap- 
ters on the duration and decision of the 
combat, according to which no absolute 
distance, but only tiie most general, as 
it were, average rules can be .given, ■ 
because absolute and relative strength 


The distance of the advanced guard is 
the easiest to fix, as in retreating it fails 
back on the main body of the army, and, 
therefore, may be at ail events at a dis- 
tance of a long day’s march without in- 
curring the risk of being obliged to fight 
an independent battle. But it should 
not be sent further in advance than the 
security of the army requires, becaxise 
the further it has to fall back the more 
it sufiers. 

Eespecting corps on the flanks, as we 
have already said, the combat of an or- 
dinary division of 8000 to 10,000 men 
usualiy lasts for several hours, even 
for half a day before it is decided; 
on that account, therefore, there need be 
no hesitation in placing such a division 
at a distance of some leagues or one 
or two miles, and for the same reason, 
corps of three or four divisions may be 
detached a day’s march or a distance 
of three or four miles. 

From this natural and general disposi- 
tion of the main body, in lour or five 
divisions at particular distances, a certain 
method has arisen of dividing an army 
in a mechanical manner whenever there 
are no strong special reasons against 
this ordinary method. 

But although we assume that each of 
these distinct parts of an army shall be 
competent to undertake an independent 
combat, and it may be obliged to engage 
in one, it does not therefore by any means 
follow that the real object of fractioning 
an army is that the parts should fight 
separately ; the necessity for this disin- 
bution of the ar rny is mostly only a con- 
dition of existence imposed by time. If 
the enemy approaches our position to 
try the fate of a general action, the stra- 
tegic period is over, everytliiug concen- 
trates itself into the one loonient of the 
battle, and therewith terminates and 
vanishes the object of tln^ distribution of 
the army, xls soon as the battle com 
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meneeSyCOBsicleratioiis aboiit quartere and 
subsistence are suspended ; the. observa- 
tion .of the enemy before :oiir front and ■ on 
.our flanks lias. .Mfilled the purpose .‘ of 
eliecking his advance by a partial resist- 
ance, and now all resolve.s itself into the 
one ..great unit — the great battle. The 


best critei.ion of skill in the disposition of 
an army lies in the proof that .the distri- 
bution., lias, been considered merely as a 
condition, -.as a necessary evil, but that 
united action in battle has been considered 
the object of the disposition. 



CHAPTER VIL 


ADYAN'CEI) 0-IJARB.AND OUT-POSTS. 



Titkbe two bodies belong to that class of 
subjects into wluih ]>oth the tactical and 
strategic threads run simultaneously. 
On tlie one lia.nd we must reckon them 
amongst those provisions which give form 
to the battle and ensure the execution of 
tactical plans ; on the other hand, they 
frequently lead to independent combats, 
and on acooiiiit of tiieir position, more or 
less distant from tlie main body, they 
are to be regarded as links in the strate- 
gic chain, and it is this very feature 
wlncdx obliges us to supplement the pre- 
ceding chapter by don'oting a few moments 
to their coi.i.sideration. 

Every body of troops, when not com- 
pletely in reacliiiess for battle, recpiires 
an advanecal guard to icarii the approach 
of the enemy, and to gain further parti- 
culars respecting his force before he 
comes in sight, for the range of vision, as 
a rule, docs nut go much beyond the 
range of iirearms. But what sort of man 
would lie 1)0 wlio could not see farther 
than his arms cun rc*aeh ! The foreposts 
arc the eyes of tlie army, as we have al- 
ready said. Tlie want of them, however, is 
not always equally great; it has itsclegrees. 
The strength of armies and the extent 
of ground they cover, time, jilace, contin- 


gencies, the method of making war, even 
chance, are all points vrhich have an in- 
fluence ill the matter ; and, therefore, we 
cannot wonder that militaiy history, in- 
stead of furnishing any definite and sim- 
ple outlines of tlie method of using ad- 
vanced guards and outposts, only presents 
tlie subject in a kind of cliaos of exam- 
ples of the most diversified nature. 

Sometimes we see the security of an 
army intrusted to a corps regularly 
appointed to the duty of advanced guard ; 
at another time a long line of separate 
outposts ; sometimes both' these arrange- 
ments co-exist, sometimes neither one 
nor the other ; at one time there is only 
one advanced guard in common for the 
wEole of the advancing columns ; at 
another time, each column has its own 
advanced guard. AVe shall endeavour to 
get a clear idea of what the subject 
really is, and then see wliether we can 
arrive at some principles capable of ap- 
plication. 

If the' troops are on the march, a 
detachment ' of more or less strcngtli 
.' forms' its van or advanced guard, and in 
case of the movement of the arni}^ being 
reversed, this same detachment will form 
. the ■rearguard. If ' the. troops, are in 
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t'iinitniinoiits or camp, an extended , line 
of w’lnlc po>tHy foruit^ the vanguard, the 
tui^lwafK, It is essentially in tlie nature of 
that, when the army is halted, 
a greai<‘r extent of space can and must 
he watdiod than when the ami}^ is in 
mefiuii, and llioreforo in the one case 
ilie conception of a chain of posts, in 
the other that of a eoiicentrated , corps 
arises of itstdf. 

The actual strength of an advanced 
guard, as well as of otitposts, ranges 
iVuui a considerable corps, composed of 
an organisation of all throe arms, to a 
regimeiit ofliussars, and from a strongly 
eiitremhed ddcusive line, occupied by 
|H»rtions of ti-t‘>ops from each arm of 
the service, to mere outlying pickets, 
and their supports detaehed from the 
camp. Tile servict's assigned to such 
vanguards range alseirum those of mere 
observation to aii etler of opposition or 
resistuneo to tlie enemy, and this oppo- 
sition may not only be to give tlie 
main bc»dy of tbo army the time wbicb 
it requires to prepare for battle, but 
also to make tlio enemy develox^ bis 
plans, and iiiteiitions, which eouseqiiently 
makes the observation fur more im- 
|iort;aiifc, 

AcenrdiiJg as more or loss time is 
required tr> bo gaiiUHl, according as the 
opposition to be offered is calculated 
upon and iiitoniled to meet the special 
im^asures of the enemy, so accordingly 
must the strength of the advanced guard 
and outposts bo proportioned. 

Fri'ilcrick the (ireat, a general above 
all others over ready for battle, and 
who almost directed bis army in battle 
by word of command, never required 
strong outposts. Wo see Mm therefore 
t'Oiistuntly encamping cl<Kse under ^be 
eyes of the oiumiy, witboJit any great 
apparatus of outposts, rcdyiiig for Ms 
securify, at one place on a hussar re- 
giment, at another on a liglit battalion, 
or poibaps on the pideets, and supports 
fiiriiiBiied from the camp. On the march, 


a few thousand horse, generally furnished 
by the cavalry on the ilauks of the first 
line, formed his advam^ed guard, and at 
the end of the march rejoined the main 
body. He very seldom had any corps 
permanently employed as advanced 
guard. 

When it is the intention of a small army, , 
by using the whole weight of its mass 
with great vigour and activity, to make 
the enemy feel the elFoct of its superior 
discipline and the greater resolution of 
its commander, then almost every thing 
niust be done sous h harhe de Vennemi, in 
the same way as Frederick the Great did 
when opposed to Daim. A vsystem of 
holding back from the enemy, and a very 
formal, and extensive system of outposts 
would neutralise all the advantages of 
the above kind of superiority. The cit- 
ciimstaiiee that an error of another kind, 
and the earryiiig out Fredericdvhs system 
too far, may lead to a battle of Hochkireh, 
is no argument against this method of 
acting ; we should rather say, that as 
there was only one battle of lloclikirch 
in all the Silesian war, we oiigdit to 
recognise in this system a proof of the 
King’s consummate ability. 

Napoleon, however, who commanded 
an army not deficient in ilisci])l!no and 
iirmness, and who did not wanit for re- 
solution himself, never moved without a 
strong advanced guard. There are twO' 
reasons for this. 

The, first is to he found in the altera-' 
tion in tactics. A tvhoie army is no longer 
led into battle as one body by mere 
word of command, to settle the affair like 
a great duel by more or loss skill and 
bravery; the combatants on each side 
now range their forces more to suit the 
peculiarities of the ground and circum- 
stances, so that the order of battle, and 
consequently the battle itself, is a whole 
made up of many parts, from whidi there 
folio W.S, that the simple dotorininntion to 
fight becomes a regularly formed plan, 
and the word of command a more or less 
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long preparatory arrangement. For this 

time and data are reciuired. . 

The second cause lies in the great size 
of modern armies. Frederick brought 
thirty or forty thousand men into battle ; 
Napoleon from one to two hundred 

thousand. , ^ 

We have selected these examples be- 
cause every one will adniit, that two 

such generals would never have adopted 

any systematic mode of proceecling with- 
out some good reason. Upon the whole 
there has been a general improvement 
in the use of advanced guards and out- 
nosts in modern wars ; not that^ every 
one acted as Erederick, even in the 
Silesian wars, for at that time the 
Austrians had a system of strong out- 
posts, and frequently sent fbr'ward a 
corps as advanced guard, for winch they 
had sufficient reason horn the situation 
in which they were placed. Just in the 
same way we find differences enough in 
the mode of carrying on war in more 
modern times. Even the French Mar- 
shals Macdonald in Silesia, Oudinot 
and May in the Mark (Brandenburg), ad- 
vanced wdth armies of sixty or seventy 
thousand meii, without our reading o 
their having had any advanced guard.— - 
We have hitherto been discussing ad- 
vanced guards and outposts in relation 
to their numerical, strength ; hut there is 
another difiorence which we must settle. 
It is that, when an army advances or 
retires on a certain breadth of ground, 
it may have a van and rear guard m 
common for all the columns which are 
marching side by side, or each column 
mav have one for itself. In order to form 
a clear idea on this subject, we must look 

.at it in thlB way. * p 

The fundaniGTital conception ol an 
advanced guard, when a corps is ^so 
gpeeially designated, is that^ its mission 
is the security of the main body or 
(Centre of the army. If tliis main body 
is marching upon sev’cral contiguous 
roads so close together that they can 






also easily serve for tlie advaneed guard, 
and therefore be covered by it, then, the 
flank columns naturally re(inire no 

special covering. . 

But those corps which are moving at 
great distances, in reality as detached 
corps, must provide their own van-guards. 

The same applies also to any of those 
corps which belong to the central mass, 
and owing to the direction that tho roads 
may happen to take, are too far from the 
centre column. Therefore there will be 
as many advanced guards, as there are 
columns 'virtually separated from each 
other; if each of these advanced guards 
is much weaker tkan one general 
one would he, then they fall more into 
the class of other tactical dispositions, 
and there is no advanced guard in the 
strategic tableau. But if the mam body 
or centre has a much larger corps for its 
advanced guard, then that eoi-ps will 
appear as the advanced guard ol the 
whole, and will he so in many respects. 

But what can he the reason for giving 
the centre a van-guard so much stronger 
than the wings ? The following three 

reasons, ^ 

1. Because the mass of troops com- 
posing the centre is usually much more 

considerable. . i • a 

2. Because plainly the central point 

of a strip of country along which the 
front of an army is extended _ must 
always he the most important point, _ as 
all the combinations of the campaign 
relate mostly to it, and therefore the 
field of battle is also usually nearer to it 
than to the wings. . 

3. Because, although a corps thrown 
forward in front of the centre does not 
directly protect the wings as a real van- 
euard, it still contributes greatly to 
tiieir security indirectly. For instance, 
the enemy cannot in ordinary cases pass 
by such a corps within a certain distance 
in order to effect any enterprise of im- 
portance against one of the '^Ings, be- 
cause he has to fear an attack m flank 
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ciihI rear. Even if tliis clieclr wliieli a 
eorpB tlirowii forward in tlie centre 
on tlie eiionij ie not sufEcient to 
const itiito complete security for tlie wings, 
it is at all events sufEcient to relieve the 
Hanks from ail apprehension in a great 
many cases. 

The van-guard of the centre, if, much 
stronger than that of a wing, that is to 
say, if it consists of a special corps as 
a,dVa,nced guard, has then not merely 
the mission of a van-guard intended to 
protect the troops in its rear from sudden 
surprise; it also operates in more general 
strategic relations as an army corps 
f lirowu forward in advance. 

The following are tlio purposes for 
wliicli Budi a corps may be used, and 
therefore those which determine its 
duties in practice. 

L ' To insure a stouter resistance, and 
make the enemy advance with more 
Cfaution ; coiiseqiieatly to do the duties 
of a van-guard on a greater scale, when- 
ever our arrangements are such as to 
require time before they can be carried 
into elibcft. 

2. If the central mass of the army is 
very large, to be able to keep this 
liiiwiehly body at some distance from 
the enemy, while we still remain close 
to him w'ith a more moveable body of 
troops, 

3. That we ma.y have a corps of ob- 
servation close to the enemy, if there are 
any other reasons winch recpiire us to 
keep the principal mass of tlie army at a 
considerable distance. 

The idea that weaker look-out posts, 
mere partisan corps, might answ^erjust, 
as well for this observation is set aside 
at once if we reflect how' easily a weak 
corps might be diapj^vsed, and how. very 
limited also are its means of observation 
as compared with those of a co.nsider- 
able corps. 

4. In the pursuit of the enemy. A single 
corps as advanced guard, with the greater 
part of tlie cavalry attached to it, .can 


move quicker, arriving . later :at its 
■ bivouac, and moving earlier' ' in the 
morning than the wdiole mass. 

■ 5. Lastly, on a retreat, as , rearguard, 
to be used in defending the.qorincipal 
natural obstacles of ground. In this 
respect also the centre is exceedingly 
important. At first sight it certainly 
appears as if such a rearguard would be 
constantly in danger of having its flanks 
turned. But we must remember that, 
even if the enemy succeeds in overlapping 
the flanks to some extent, he has still to 
march the whole way from there to the 
centre before he can seriously threaten 
the central mass, wTiich gives time to 
the rearguard of the centre to prolong 
its resistance, and remain in rear some* 
what longer. On the other hand, the 
situation becomes at once critical if the 
centre falls back quicker than the wings ; 
there is immediately an ap)pearaiice as if 
the line had been broken thimugh, and 
even the very idea or appearaiic(3 of that 
is to be dreaded. At no time is there a 
greater necessity for concentration and 
holding together, and at no time is this 
more sensibly felt by eveiy one than on a 
retreat. The intention always is,, that the 
wings in case of extremity should close 
upon the centre ; and if, on account of sub- 
sistence and roads, the retreat has to be 
made on a considerable width (of country), 
still the movement generally ends by a 
coiieeiitration on the centre. If we add 
to these considerations also this one, that 
the enemy usually advances w^ith his 
principDal force in the centre and with the 
greatest energy against the centre, we 
must perceive that the rear guard of the 
centre is of special importance. 

Accordingly, therefore, a special corps 
should always be thrown forward as an 
advanced guard in every case where one 
of the above relations occurs. These 
relations almost fall to the ground if the 
centre is not stronger than the wings, 
as, for example, Macdonald when he 
advanced against Bliieher, in Bilesia, in 
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1813, and the latter, -when lie niade Ins 
movement towards tlie Mbe. “ 

tliem liad tliree corps, wlucli usual y 
moved in three columns by difierent 
roads, the heads of the columns lu hue. 

On this account no mention is made oi 
their having had advanced guards. 

But this disposition in three columns 
of equal strength is one which is dJ" 

means to be recommended, partly on that 

account, and also because the division 
of a whole army into three parts mak^es 
it verv imniaiiageable, as stated in the 
fifth chapter of the third book. _ 

■When the wliolo is formed into a 
centre with two wings separate from it, 
which we have represented m the pre- 
ceding: chapter as the most natural 
formation as long as there is no par- 
ticular obiect for any other, the corps 
forming tiie advanced guard, according 
to the simplest notion of the case, will 
have its pilaco in front of the centre, and 
therefore before the line which forms 
the front of the wings ; hut as the hrst 
ohiect of corps thrown out on the flanks 
is to perform the same office for the sides 
as the advanced guard for the front,, it 
will very often happen that those corps 
will he in lino with the advanced guard, 
or even still further thrown forward, 
according to circumstaiices. 

With respect to the strength oi an 
advanced guard we have little to say, as 
now very properly it is the general 
custom to detail for that duty one or 
more component parts of the army o 
the first class, reinforced hy part ol the 
cavalry ; so tluit it consists of a corps, it 
the army is Ibrmod in corps ; of a division, 
if tlio organisation is in divisions. ^ 

It is easy to j^erccive that in^ this 
respect also tlie great_ number of higher 
lEeii'ibers or divisions is an advaiitag’e*. 

How far tlie advanced gnard suould be 
pushed to the front must entirely depend 
on circumstances; theue are eases m which 
it may he more than a day’s niarch in 
advance, and others in which it- „shonld 


he immediately before the front of the 
army. If ve find that in most oases 
between one and tliree miles is _the 
distance chosen, that shows certainly 
that circumstances have usually poi^tocl 
out this distance as the best; but we 
cannot make of it a rule by which we are 

In thlforegoing observations we have 
lost sight altogether of oat^osifs, _ and 
therefore we must now return to them 


^“liT'saying, at the commencement, that 
the relations between outposts and 

stationary troops is f ^ p! 

between advanced guards and troops m 
motion, our object was to_ refer the con- 
ceptions back to their origin, and keep 
them distinct in fritiu-e; hut it « cleai 
tha,t if wm confine ourselves strictly to 
the words we should get little more than 
a pedantic distinction. rx 

If an army on the march halts at uifeht 
to resume the march next morning, the 
advanced guard must naturally do the 
same, and always organme the oncost 
duty, required both for its own secuiity 
and that of the main body, without on 
that account being changed ^ 

advanced guard into a line of outposts. 
To satisfy the notion of that transforma- 
tion, the advanced guard would have to 
be completely broken up into a chain o 
small posts, having eithCT_ only a very 
small force, or none at aU in foim ap- 
proaching to a mass. Inotheiw , _ 

idea of a line of outposts must predomi- 
nate over that of a concentrated corps. 

The shorter the time of rest Ot the 
array, the loss complete does the covering 
of the army rocpiire to he, for the enemy 
has hardly time to learn frony day to day 
w'hat is covered and what is not. iJm 
longer the halt is to be the more com- 
plete must bo the observation and coiti- 
ing of all points of approach. As a rule, 
therefore, when the halt is long,' the van- 
guard becomes always more and more 
Istended into a Hue of posts. hether 
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flip c'Ikui 5^0 l»orom('Hermipk*tOj or wlietlier 
tlii^ idpa of a <‘f)iHiontrate{I corps sliall 
rwiinnup rq^H riiiost, iloppiids diiefiy. on 
two pirpiniiKtaiiPOH. Hie first . is the 
proxiioiiy of tlio ooiitondiiig armies, the 
hiM-oiid is the iuduri‘ of the eoniitry. 

If tlii‘ armi(‘s are very close in coin- 
l*aris*)n to the widtli of their front, then 
it will often be impossible to post a van- 
l^uard betw(‘en them, and the armies are 
' . ohlip,-e(l to place thidr depimdenee on a 

<'Iiaia (jf oiii posts. 

A eoiicent rated corps, as it covers the 
ajiproaehi^s to the army less direotly, 
paierally re(pnr<‘s more time and space 
tmad t‘thei<‘]itiy; and tlnwefore, if tlie ax*my 
<*(sv<*rs a gTpat extent <jf front, as incanton- 
niriits. aial a corps standing in mass is to 
CH)ver all tlie avenues of ap[)roaeh, it is ne- 
cessary Unit wo slionld bo at lu'onsiderable 
distance* from the enemy ; on tliis aeeoiint 
^4 •wint«*r quarters, fur instance, are gene- 

rally <*ov(‘red by a cordon of posts. 

The second circninstaiiee is the nature 
of tile country ; where, for example, any 
• foriuidable obstacle of ground . affords 

the means of forming a strong line of. 
i posts wilh but h‘W troops, wo should not 

neglect to lake advantage of it. 


Lastly, in winter (juarters, tlio rigour 
of the season may also bo a rea^sori for 
breaking up the advaneed guard into a 
line of posts, beiuiuse it is easier to find 
shelter for it in that way. 

The use of a reiiiibreed line of out- . ■ 

posts was brought to great perfection by 
the Anglo-Dutch army, during the cam- 
paign of 1794 and 1795, in the Nether- , 
lands, when the line of defence was 
formed by brigades composed of all 
arms, in single posts, and supported by 
a reserve. Sciiariihorst, who was with 
that army, iiitrodiieed this system into J 

the Prussian army on the Passarge in | 

1807. Elsewhere in modern times, it has | 

been little adopted, cli ietly because th e wars 
have been too rich in movement. But even 
when there has been oecasioii for its use 
it has been neglected, as for instance, by 
Murat, at Tar utiiio. A wdder extension of 
his defensive line would have spared 
him the loss of thirty pieces of artiileiT* 
in a combat of out-posts. 

It cannot be disputed that in certain 
eireumstances, great advantages may be 
derived from this system. We propose 
to return to the subject on another 
occasion. 


CHxlPTER VIII. 


MODE OE ACTIOK OF ADYASCEB CORPS. 

1 Wi5 have j list seen how tlie security of and therefore a peculiar mode of using 

tlic army is expected, from the effect them is required, that they may fulfil the 
whiAi an advanced guard and flank corps purpose for which they' are intended| 
]a*odiici* on ail advancing enemy. Such without incuiTing the risk of the serious 
i'orps ar«‘ always to be considered as very loss which is to be feared from this dis- 
"weak whenever wm imagine them in propoi'tion in strength.. 

‘ I conflict with the main body of the enemy, . The- object of a corps of this descrip-* 

'r , ■■ ■ 
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tioii, is to observe tlie eueiiiy, aad to 
delay Ms progress* 

Eor the first of tliese purposes a smaller 
body would never be sufficient, partly be- 
cause it would be more easily driven back, 
partly because its means of observation — 
that is its eyes — could not reach as far. 

But the observation must be carried to 
abigb point ; the enemy must be made to 
develop Ms whole strength before such 
a corps, and thereby x'eveal to a certain ex- 
tent, not only his force, but also Ms plans. 

Eor this its mere pwesenee would be 
sufiicient, and it would only be necessary 
to wait and see the measures by which 
the enemy seeks to drive it back, and 
then cominence its retreat at once. 

But further, it must also delay the ad- 
vance of the enemy, and that implies 
actual resistance. 

Now how can we conceive this waiting 
until the last moment, as well as this 
resistance, without such a corps being in 
constant danger of serious loss ? Chiefly 
in this way, that the enemy himself is 
preceded by an advanced guard, and 
therefore does not advance at once with 
all the outflanking and overpoAveriiig 
weight of his whole force. Now, if this 
advance guard is also from the commence- 
ment superior to our advanced corps, as 
we may naturally suppose it is intended 
it should be, and if the enemy’s main 
body is also nearer to his advanced guard 
than we are to ours, and if that main body, 
being already on the march, will soon be 
on the spot to support the attack of his 
advanced guard with all Ms strength, still 
this ilrst act, in which our advanced 
corps has to contend with the enemy’s 
advjuiced guard, that is with a force not 
muck exceeding its own, ensures at once 
a certain gain of time, and thus allows of 
our watching the adversary’s movements 
for some time without endangering our 
own retreat. 

But oven a certain amount of resistance 
which such a corps can olfer in a suitable 
position is not attended with such dis- 


advantage as we might anticipate in 
other cases through the disproportion in 
the strength of the forces engaged. The 
chief danger in a contest with a superior 
enemy consists always in the possibility 
of being turned and placed in a critical 
situation by the enemy enveloping our 
position ; but in the case to which our 
attention is now directed, a risk of this 
description is very much less, owing to the 
advancing* enemy never knowing exactly 
how near there may be support from 
the main body of Ms opponent’s army 
itself, which may place his advanced 
column between two fires. The conse- 
quence is, that the enemy in advancing 
keeps the heads of his single eoliimns as 
nearly as possible in line, and only begins 
very cautiously to attempt to turn one or 
other wing after he has sufficiently re* 
connoitred our position. While the ene- 
my is thus feeling about and moving 
guardedly, the corps we have thrown for- 
ward has time to fall back before it is in 
any serious danger. 

As for the length of the resistance which 
such a corps should olfer against the attack 
in front, or against the commencement 
of any turning movement, that depends 
chiefly on the nature of the ground and 
the proximity of the enemy’s supports. 
If this resistance is continued beyond its 
natural measure, either from want ofjiidg 
ment or from a sacrifice being necessary 
ill order to give the main body the time 
it requires, the consequence must always 
be a very considerable loss. 

It is only in rare instances, and more 
especially when some local obstacle is fa- 
vourable, that the resistance actually 
made iii such a combat can be of import- 
ance, and the duration of the little battle 
of such a corps would in itself ])e hardly 
sufficient to gain the time required ; that 
time is really gained in a threefold 
mannei’, which lies in the nature of the 
, thing, vix.: . 

1 . By the more cautious, and coiise* 
qnently slower advance of the enemy. 
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2* By tlio duration of tiie actual 
rcsiHiitiico oirmnl, 

!iy tlio rut rout itself. 

Tids’r*‘trt*nt must be made as slowly 
as is eoiisisttmt witli safety. If the country 
a I lords good positions they should be 
made use of, as that obliges the enemy 
to organise fresh attacks and plans for 
turning movements, and by that 'means 
iiiorc^ time is gained. Perhaps in a new 
]K>sitioii a real combat even may again 
' be fought. 

"Wo see that tlio opposition to the 
omany’s progress by ac-tual fighting and 
tlio retreat are coiupietelyoombiiied with 
one another, and that the shortness of 
tlu! duration of the tights must be made 
up ibr by’ their frequent repetition. 

Tliis is the kind of ri^sistanee whieh 
an advanced corps sliould offer. The 
degree of effect depends chiefly’ on the 
strength of the corps, and t he configu- 
ration of the country ; next on the 
length of the road which the corps 
lias to march over, and the .support 
which it roceiv(?s. 

A small body, even when the forces on 
both sides ar<;^ eqyial can never make as 
!f)iig a stand as a eoiisiderable corps ; 
for the larger the masses the more time 
tlicy* require to c(.uupiete their action, 
of wliatev^n* kind it may" be. In a 
mountainous country tli,e mere marching 
is of itself slower, tlie resistance in the 
diflbreiit positions longer, and attended 
i with less danger, and at every step fa- 

vourable positions may be found. 

As the distance to which a corps is 
pushed forward increases so will the 
length of its retreat, and therefore also 
the absolute gain of time by its resistance ; 
but as such a corps by its position lias 
less power of resistance in itself, and 
is less easily reinforced, its retreat must 
be made more rapidly in proportion 
than if it stood nearer the main body, 
and had a shorter distance to traverse. 

The support and means of Tallying 
i atibnlcMl to an advanced corps must na- 
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turally have an influence on the duration 
of the resistance, as all the time that 
prudence T'equires for the security of the . 
retreat is so much taken from the resist- 
ance, and therefore diminishes its amount. 

There is a marked difference in the time 
gained hy the resistance of an advanced 
corps when the enemy makes his first , c, , 'v , ', 
appearance after midday ; in such a case 
the length of the night is so much addi*- 
tional time gained, as the advance is 
seldom continued throiighout the night. 

Thus it was that, in 1815, on the short 
distance from Charleroi to Ligny, not 
more than two miles,* the first ^ Prus- | 

sian corps under Creneral Ziethen, about 
30,000 strong, against Buonaparte at I 

the head of 120,000 men, was enabled to 
gain twenty-four hours for the Prussian 
army" then engaged in concentrating. t 

The first attack was made on General 
Zietlien about nine o’clock on the 
morning of loth June, and the battle of |: 

Ligny did not commence until about 
t wo on the afteimoon of 16th. General Zie- 
then suffered, it is true, very considerable 
loss, amounting to five or six thousand || 

men killed, wounded or prisoners. ' 

If we refer to experience the following I 

are the results, wlii,cd.i may" serve as a 
basis ill any" calculations of this kind. 

A division of ten or twelve thousand 
men, with a proportion of cavalry, a day^'s 
march of three or four miles in advance 
in an ordinary country, not particularly 
strong, will be able to detain the enemy 
(including time occupied in the retreat) 
about half as long again as he would 
otherwise require to march over the same 
ground, but if the division is only a mile 
in advance, then the enemy ought to be de- 
tained about twice or three times as long 
as he otherwise would be on the march. 

Therefore supposing the distance to 
be a inarch of four miles, for w"hich 
usually ten hours are required, then 


* Here, as well as elsowliere, by llie word mile, 
the German mile is meant.— Tii. 
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fmm tlio moiTiont that f.lie oiiomj appeals 
in ill front of tlio advauml eorps, 

\\’i* liiiiy roi'kofi iifKai tlftoon lunirn lioioro 
lii‘ U ill, a ooiulitioH to attue'k our main 
lioily. On !hn ot]ic*r litiiid, if the ad- 
vaiirfitl guard in poHtod only a mile in 
advance, tlieii the time wliieh will elapse 
ht'forc? eiir araiy can l)e attacked be 
iiiori? than or four hours, and may 
■very easily come up to double that, for 
ilii* enemy still Tef|uires just as much time 
to nuiluri^ Ills iir>t meit^iires against our 
advanced giumh audthei'C'sistauee offered 
by that guard in original position Avill 
be greater tliau it would in a position 
fiirtlier Ibrward. 

'Hie conseqiieiieo is, that in the first of 
theMo pn|i|iosf*t! eases the eueiiiy eaiinot 
etisily make an at! a -k on our luahi body 
on the same day that he presses haek 
the adviiiieed eorps, and this exaetly 
eoineides ilie riMilts of experionee. 
Even in the second ea«e the enemy must 
siieeeed In driving our a«lvinmed guard 
from ils gToiiiid in tlie iirst half of the 
day to jun^e the ref]Uisito time for a 
general net ion. 

As the night eoiries to our Jielp in the 
first of lliesi' Niipposetl lases, we see iiow 
much time may be gained by an advanced 
guard thrown further forward. 

With refereiice to corps placed on the 
fcides or Hanks, the oliject of-whiehwo 
have before ax plained, the mode of action 
is ill iiifisl eases more or less connected 
wdth dreuoiNtaiiees wliieli heloiig to the 
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province of iinmadiate application. The 
simplest ^vaj is to look upon them as 
advanced guards placed on the sides, 
vvhioh being at the same time thrown 
out somewdiat in advance, retreat in an. 
oblicpie direction upon tlu,s army. 

As these corps are not immediately 
in the front of the army, and cannot 
he so easiljr supported as a regular 
advanced guard, they would, therefore, 
he exposed to greater danger if it was 
not that the enemy’s offensive power in 
most cases is somewdiat less at the outer 
extremities of his line, and in the worst 
cases such corps liave suilicieiit room to 
give w'ay w’itliout exposing tlie army so 
directly to danger as a Hying advanced 
guard w’Oiild in its rapid retreat. 

The most usual and best means of 
supporting an advanced corps is by a 
coiisicleral>le body of cavalry, for which 
reason, 'when necessary from the distance 
at which the corps is advanced, the reserve 
cavalry is posted betw'een the main body 
and the advanced corps. 

The conclusion to be drawui from the 
pu’eeeding reffeetions is, that an advanced 
corps effects more by its presence than 
by its efforts, less by the combats in 
wdiieh it engages than by the possibility 
of those in wdiieh it niigiit engage : that 
it should never attempt to stop the 
enemy’s movements, but only serve like 
a pendulum to moderate and regulate 
tliem, so that they may he made matter 
of caicidation. 


CHAPTER IX. 


CAM PS. 

We arp now (•.■m'tiuvrin;? tlie llirco sitiia- are conditioned bj' place, time, and tlie 
tioiiR of an army imtsiilc of the coniLat mmilier of tlie oflbetive force. All those 
only strategically, that is, tao far as they Bubjects which, 'relate to the internal 
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arraii^t ‘moiit of tlio combat ■ and the 
transition into the state of combat belong 
to tallies. 

Tlii‘ disposition in camps^ under which 
Wo lie ‘an every disposition of an army 
ie\et‘pt ill cpuu’tersj whether it be in 
tents, hilts, or bivottac, is strategically 
VA )i npli'tely ident ieal with the eombatwli ich 
is eoritiiigeiit upon such disposition. 
Tactically, it is not so always, for we can, 
for many reasons, choose a site for en- 
eampiiig which is not precisely identical 
with the proposed lield of liattle. Having 
already said all that is necessary on the 
disposition of an army, that is, on the 
position of tlie ditferont parts, we liave 
only to make some ohservalions on camps 
in eonnectiou with their Iiistory. 

In former tiiiiea, tliat is, before armies 
grew once more to eonsiilerable dimen- 
sions, before wars became of greater 
duration, and their partial acts brought 
into connection with a wliole or general 
plan, and up to the time of the war of 
the French Ihwolution, armies always 
used tents. This was their normal state. 
With the coininencenieiit of the mild 
season of the year tliey left their quarters, 
and did not again tulve tlxera up- until 
wiiitm* set in, Wiidm* quarters at that 
time must to a certain extent be looked 
upon as a state of no war, for in them the 
forces were iieiitraiised, the wTioIe cloek- 
wa-irk stopped, quarters to relresli an 
army which preceded the real winter 
cpiarters, and otlier temporary canton- 
ments, for a short time within contracted 
limits were transitional and exceptional 
conditions. 

This is not the place to encpiire how 
such a periodic'ai voluiiiary neutralisation 
of power consisted with, or is now con- 
sistent with the ohject and being of war; 
wo shall ecaiie to that subject hereafter. 
Enough that it was so, 

^ KSinc^e tlm wars of the French Bevolu- 
iioii, armies have eompletidy doneawny 
“with the tents on account of the encum- 
braiice thc-y cause. Partly it is. found 


better for an army of 100,000 men to 
have, in place of 0,000 tent liorses, 
5,000 additional cavalry, or a couple of 
hundred extra guns, partly it has been 
found that in great and rapid operations 
a load of tents is a hindrance, and of 
little use. 

But this change is attended with two 
drawbacks, viz., an increase of casualties 
in the force, and greater wasting of the 

country. 

However slight the protection aflbrded 
by a roof of comnion tent cloth, — it. cannot 
be denied that on a long eontiniuincre it is 
great relief to tlie troo]).s. For a single 
daj^ the dillerciice is small, because a 
tent is little protection against wind and 
cold, and does not completely exclude 
w’et ; but this small ditierence, if repeated 
two or three liiindred times in a year, 
becomes important. A greater loss 
through sickness is just a natural result. 

How'- the devastation of the country is 
increased through the waint of tents for 
the troops requires no explanation. 

One wanild suppose that on ac^count 
of these two reactionary influences the 
doing aw'ay witli tents must have 
diminished again the energy of war in 
another wxiy, that troops must remain 
longer in quarters, and from want of thf.i 
requisites for eiicauipment xmist forego 
many positions w'liick w'oiild have been 
possible had tents been forlhc-oming. 

This would indeed have been the case 
had there not been, in the same epoch of 
time, an enormous revolution in wnr 
generally, 'which swnllowod up in itself 
all these smaller subordinate influences. 

The elementary fire of war has become 
so overpowering, its energy so extra- 
ordinary, that these regular periods of 
rest also have disappeared, and every 
power presses forward with persistent 
force towards the great clecision, wTiich 
will bo treated of more fully in tlu^ ninth 
book. Under these clrcunistances, tliert)- 
fore, any question about eiiectHoii an army 
from the discontinuance of the use of 
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fram tim mmiimit tlsntiilio oiiemy appears 
iti lortHi ill fniiit of tlifU'idv'aiiLHMl corps, 
!iL‘i\ HM-koii upon liftcon hours befoi'e 
lio is ifi a condition tcMitfaek our umin 
IhhIv* ()u iIm' otlior luiud, if tlie ad- 
vam-od guard is posted only a luilo in 
advance, tiieii tlio tiiiio wliielr will clapso 
Ijcfon* oiir army can bo attacked will bo 
more tluin tbrtfo or four hours, and may 
Tory easily eoine up to double that, for 
the onmiiy slill i'0<|uiros just as nmclitime 

10 maiiirti his lir^t iiu'asiires against our 
advniired giinrd, aiuli heiH'sistuiiii'e olibrod 
by tiui! gii.ii’d in its original ]H»sition will 
lie gT«‘ii 1 er liiun it Motild bo in a position 
ia,rt:,ij,<,*r licrward. 

The conse<|ueiico is, tliu! Ill the first of 
Hiipposcnl oiisoH tho eiMUuy <*unnot. 
tawily iiiiike aii aitu -k on oiir main body 

011 tlio same day that ho ] irosses back 

tiic' iKlvaneiisI corps, and this exactly 
('o!tnidc,> with the results of experience. 
Even ill the siroiul ease the enemy must 
Miet'ced in driving our advanced guard 
from it^ ground in the first half of the 
«Iay to have the time for a 

geiiomi af'liou. 

As the night comrs to our help in the 
first of tlir‘se supposed cases, we see how 
much time may Lit* gained by an advanced 
guard thrown fu rtlier forward. 

With 1‘oforeium to corps placed on the 
sides or iiaiiks, ttie ohject of wliudi we 
liavebcdoro explairaH|, tlioiiiodo of action 
is in, most cases more or hess coimeeted 
w,it!i cirtiimstaiiees which belong to the 
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provinee of iinniediate application. The 
Bimpiest way is to look upon tlieni as 
advanced guards placed on the sides, 
wdiich being at tho same time tlirowii 
out somenvhat in advances retreat in an 
oblique direction upon the army. 

As these corps are not immediately 
in the front of the army, and cannot 
b© so easily supported as a regular 
advanced guard, they would, therefore, 
be exposed to greater danger' if it was 
31 ot that the enemy’s oflensive power in 
most cases is somewhat hvss at the outer 
extremities of his line, and in the worst 
cases such corps have suflicimit room to 
give way without exposing tlio army so 
direetij to danger as a living advanced 
guard would in its rapid retreat. 

Tlie niOKst nsiial and best means of 
supporting an advanced corps is by a 
considerable body of cavalry, for wdiich 
reason, w’heii necessary from the distance 
atwhicli the corps is advanced, the reserve 
eavali'y is posted between the main body 
and the advanced corps. 

The conclusion to be drawm from the 
preceding reliectioiis is, that an advanced 
corps effects more by its presence than 
by its efforts, less by the conibats in 
which it engages than by the possibility 
of those in which it might engage : that 
it should nex'er attempt to stop the 
enemy’s movements, hut only serve like 
a peiidiiium to moderate and regulate 
them, so that they may he made matter 
of calculation. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


CAMPS. 

"We are now ronsi(I(-i’ing tlio tlireo sitmi- are oonditionod 1)5’ place, time, and tlie 
tiims of an army oulsido of tlio comliat number of tlie effecth^e force. All those 
only strategically, that is, so far as they subjects which ’relate to the internal 
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RiTaiig'oiiioiit of tlio combat and tbe- 
transition into tlie state of combat belong 
to 

Tine disposition in cainpSj under wliicli 
we liU'Uii every disposition of an army 
ex«‘e[>i ill rpiurtiTs, wbetlmr it be in 
teiita, iiutSj or bivouac, is strategically 
ti niipletelj identical witli tlie combat wliicli 
is contmg’ont upon sncb, disposition, 
Taetieallyj it is not so always, for can, 
for many reasons, choose a site for en- 
camping wbicli is not precisely identical 
with the proposed iiold of battle. Having 
already said all that is necessary on the 
disposition of an army, that is, on the 
position of the ditlerent parts, w^e have 
only to make some obs< ;rvations on camps 
in connection with their history. 

In former 1 inies, that is, before armies 
grew’ oncti more to considerable dimen- 
sions, before w*ars became of greater 
duration, and their partial acts brought 
into connection with a wliole or general 
plan, and up to tlie time of the war of 
tbe French Hevoliitiou, armies alw'ays 
used tents* Tbis wm tlieir normal state. 
Willi tlie eominencemeiit of the mild 
Si\asoii of tbe year they left their quarters, 
and did not again taJee them up until 
w’iiiter set in. "Wunter (piarters at that 
time iiiiist to a certain extent be looked 
upon as a state of no waar, for in them the 
forceps cvero neutralised, the wdiole clock- 
work stopped, <|iiarrers to refresh an 
army wdiich preceded the real wdnter 
fpiarters, and otiior temporary canton- 
ments, for a short time within contracted 
limits ■were transitional and exceptional 
conditions. 

Tbis is not tlio place to enquire how 
Biicli a periodical voluntary neutralisation 
of powau' consisted wi'tb, or is now eon- 
sistemt with the object and being of war ; 
%vo shall eoiiio to that subject hereafter. 
Enough that it wms so. 

^ fSinee the wars of the French Eevolu- 
tion, armies liave completely doneaw’ay 
with the tents on account of the encurn- 
lirance they cuinse. Partly it is found 


better for an army of 100,000 men to 
have, ill place of 6,000 lent horso.s, 
5,000 additional cavalry, or a couple of 
hundred extra giniH, partly it has btaui 
found that in great and ra[)id operations 
a load of tents is a liiiidranee, and of 
little use. 

But this eliaiige is attended with two 
drawbacks, viz., an increase of casualties 
in the force, and greater wasting of the 

country. 

How’ever slight the protection alibrtled 
by a roof of common tent cloth,— -it cannot 
be denied that on a long continiianco it is 
great relief to the troops. For a single 
day the ditlerenee is small, because a 
tent is little pi'otection against wind and 
cold, and does not eom[)Ietcly exclude 
wet ; but tbis siiiali ditlerenee, if repeated 
two or three hundred times in a j’ear, 
becomes important. A greater loss 
through sickness is just a natural result. 

How^ the devastation of the country is 
increased throng] i tlio wmnt of tents for 
the troops requires no explanation. 

One wmuid suppose that on ac?count 
of these twu) reactionary influences th© 
doing awuiy with tents m.iist have 
diminished again the energy of W'ar in 
another -way, that troops must remain 
longer in quarters, and from want of the 
requisites for cucaiispiueiit must forego 
many positions wbicli w^ould have been 
possible had tents been Ibrthcoimng. 

This would indeed have been the case 
had there not been, in the same .epoch of 
time, an enormous revolution in war 
generally, -wliich swallowed up in itself 
ail these smaller subordinate inilueiiees. 

The elementary fire of wuxr has become 
so overpowering, its encogy so extra- 
ordinary, that tliese regular periods of 
rest also have disapjieared, and every 
power presses foiwvard wntli persistent 
force tow’ards the great decision, wdiicdi 
will bo treated of more fully in tlie ninth 
book. Under these circuinsf.uuces, there- 
fore, any question about eilecisoii an army 
from til© discontinuance of the use of 
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tents ill tlie is quite, tlirowa into 
tlie sliiide. Troops now oeciipj liuts, or 
liivonao uihIit the canopy of heaven, 
rog'uni to season of the year, 
weather, <a‘ l<H‘ality, just according as 
tio* gcueral plan and object of the cam- 
pa ign r(‘(|iur<*. 

‘Wliether w’ar will in the future con- 
tinue? to maintain, under all circumstances 
and at all times, this energy, is a ques- 
tion we shall consider hereafter ; where 
this energy is wanting, the want of tents 
is calculated to exercise some influence 
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on the conduct of war; hut that this 
reaction will ever be strong enough to 
bring back the use of tents is very 
doubtful, because now that much wider 
limits have been opened for the elements 
of war it will never return within its old 
naxTow bounds, except occasionally for a 
certain time and under certain circum- 
stances, only to break out again with the 
all-powerful force of its nature. Perma- 
nent arrangements for an aiuny must, 
therefore, be based only upon that 
nature. 


CHAPTER X. 


MARCHES. 


Maimuies are a mere passage from one 
position to another under two piumary 
conditions. 

Th,e flrst is, the due care of the troops, 
ao that no forces shall be squandered 
uselessly wlion they might be usefully 
employed; the second, is precision iii 
the so that they may fit 

exactly. If we marched 100,000 men 
in one single column, that is, upon 
me road without intervals of time, the 
roar of the column would never irndve at 
iht^ prfqM.)scd desliiuition on the same 
day with the head of the column ; wo 
must eitlK?r advance at an uniifeually slow 
pace, or the mass would, like a thread of 
watm\ disperse I tscii* in drops; and this 
dispersiorn together with the excessive 
laid upon those in rear owing 
to tlio length of the column, w’ould 
soon throw' everything into confusion. 

If from this extreme -we take the 
opposite direction, we flnd that the 
Biiiiilicr tfie mass of troops in one column 
tlic gTtiiter the ease and precision with 
irhich the inarch can I)e performed. Tho 


result of this is the need of a diimim 
quite irrespective of that division of an 
army in separate parts which belongs 
to its position ; therefore, although the 
division into columns of march ori- 
ginates in the strategic disposition in 
general, it does not do so in every par- 
ticular case. A great mass which is to 
be concentrated at any one point must 
necessarily be divided for the march. 
Put even if a disposition of the army in 
separate paiUs causes a march in separate 
divisions, sometimes the conditions of the 
primitive disposition, sometimes those of 
the inaix'li, are paramount. For instance, 
if the disposition of the troops is one 
made merely for rest, one in which a 
battle is not expected, then the conditions 
of the march predominate, and these 
conditions are chiefly the choice of good, 
well-frequented roads. ICeeping in view 
this diflercnce, ^ve choose a road in the 
one case on account of the quarters 
and camping ground, in the other we 
take tho cpiarters and camps such as they 
are, on account of the road. When a 
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battleiB expp«*ltHl,aiiii everytliing depends ' 
on oar reucliiiig a particular point; with a 
mass of tri)opa, then wo siioiild think' 
not king of getting to that point by even 
11 h> worst !>y-road.s, if noccssary ; if^, on the 
other hand, wo are still on the journey to 
the theatr(3 of war, then the nearest great 
nuuls are selected for the columns, and 
we look out for the best quarters and 
eainps that can bo got near tliem. 

“Wlietlior tlie march is of the one kind 
or the other, if there is a possibility of a 
(‘onibat, that is within the whole region 
t>f aetiial war, it is an invariable rule in 
the luodern art of ^\'ar to organise the 
columiis so that the mass of troops com- 
posing ea<'h column is lit of itself to en- 
gage ill an indepoiulent combat. This 
(ioiidition is satisfied by the combina- 
tion of the three arms, by an organised 
subdivision of tlio whole, and by the 
appointment of a competent commander. 
Marches, therefore, have been the chief 
cause of the new order of battle, and they 
profit most by it. 

When in the middle of the last century, 
espeiaally in the theatre of war in which 
Frederii'k II. was engaged, generals 
began to look upon movement as ■ a 
principle belonging to ligliting, and to 
tliiiilv of gaining the victory by the- effect 
of imexpeeteil moveiiieiits, the want of 
an organised order of battle caused the 
most complicated and laborious evolu- 
tions on a march. In carrying out a 
movement near the enemy, an army 
oiigbt to be always ready to fight’; but 
at that time they were never ready to 
fight unless the whole army was collec- 
tively present, because nothing less than 
the army constituted a complete whole. 
In a march to a flank, the second line, 
in ordcjr to be always at the. regulated 
distance, that is about a (parter of a mile 
from the first, had to march up hill- and 
down dale, which demanded immense ex- 
ertion, as well as a great stock of local 
knowledge; for where can one find.twm 
good roads rimning parallel at a, distance. 
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of a quarter of a mile from each other ? 
The .cavalry on the wings had to en- 
counter the same difficulties w'lien the 
march was direct to tlie front. There 
was other difficulty with tln'3 artilbuy, 
wiiich required a road fir itself, |)ro- 
tected hy infiiutry ; for the lines of 
infantry required to ' be continuous 
lines, and tlie artillery increased the 
length, of their already long trailing 
columns'^ still more, and thrc'w all their 
regulated distances into disorder. It is 
only necessary to read tlie dispositions 
for marches in Teuipelhof ’s History of the 
Seven Years’ War, to be satisfied of all 
these incidents and of the restraints thus 
imposed on the action of war. 

lint since then the modern art of war 
has subdivided armies on a regular 
principle, so that each of the priiieipal 
parts forms in itself a complete whole, of 
small proportions, but capable, of acting 
in battle preeise'ly like the great whole, 
except in one respect, w’hich is, that the, 
duration of its 'action must be, shorter. 
The consequence of this change is, that" 
even when it is intended that the whole 
force should take part in a battle, it 
is no Io.nger necessary to' have, the 
columns so close to each other that they 
mfiy unite before the commencement of 
the combat ; it is sufiieie.nt now" if the 
eonceTitration takes place in the course of 
the action. 

The smaller a body of troops the more 
easily it can be moved, and therefore the 
less it requires that subdivision which is 
not a result of the separate disposition, 
but , of the imw'ieldiness of the mass. 
A small body, therefore, can inarch upon 
one road, and if it is to advance on 
several lines it easily finds roads near 
each other wdiicli are as good as it 
requires. The greater the mass the 
greater becomes the necessity for sub- 
dividing, the greater becomes the number 
of columns, and the want of made roads, 

, or, -even great high roads, consequently 
- also the distance of the columns from 
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Vaeli otlior. Now tlio danger of tliis.sub- 
division iH--'aritliiuoticaliy ox|)rossed — 
in nil iiivorHo, ratio to the neeossity for it 
TIu' Hiuailer tbe parts are, iiio more ' 
Toadilj iliey bo able, to .reiultw 

assisturwo to eack otkor ; die larger tkey 
aroj the lo!ig(w tkey ean bo left to depend ' 
on tkouisfdves. If we only call to mind 
wdiat has been said in tke preceding book 
on this subject, and also consider that in 
cultivated eomitries at a few miles 
distance from tke main road there ax'e 
always cnker tcderalily good roads run- 
ning' in a parallel *lirection, it is easy to 
SCO that, in regulating a mareli, there are 
no gi’cat ditiiciiliics which make rapidity 
and pivvisioii in Ike advance incompatible 
with the prof ter concentration of force, — 
In a nujuutainous trouiitry parallel roads 
ar«* hoik searc'C, and tlie dilUculties of 
conununicatLoii laUween them great; hut 
the liefeiiBive powers of a siiigio eoluinn 
are very much greater. 

In order to make this idea clearer let 
■ns look at it for a moment in a concrete 
form. 

A di vision of 8 , 0 00 men , wn* tli i t s a rt i llery 
andotliur carriages, takes up, asw’eknow 
by ex[>orieiice in ordinary eases, a space of 
one hnigiie; if. therefore, two divisions 
march one afterthc other on the same road, 
thesHceond arrives one hour after the first ; 
but now, as said in the sixth chapter of 
tlii‘ liook, a division of this strength 

is qni!t.» cu])able of nuiintahiiug a combat 
for several luiiirs, ovm against a superior 
force, and, thertdbre, supposing tlio 
worst, that is, siipposi ng the hrst had to 
coinineiice a light instantaneously, still 
tlu^ second division would not arrive too 
late. F miller, within a league right and 
left 4 if the road on which we march, in 
the eultivutf4 countries of central Europe 
there are, geiierally, lateral roads which 
can be used for a march, so that there is 
nti iieci^sslty to go across country, as wms 
BO oftmi done in the Seven Years* War. 

Again, it is knowix hy experience 
that tho head of a column composed of 
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four divisions .and a reserve of cavalry, 
even on indifferent roads, generally gets' 
over a inarch of three miles in eight 
hours ; now, if we reckon for each 
division one league in depth, .and the 
same for the reserve cavalry and artillery, 
then' the w’liole iiiareli will last thirteen 
hours. This is no great length of time, 
and yet in this' case forty thousand men 
would have marched over the same road. 
But with such a mass as this we can 
make use of lateral roads, which are to be 
found at a greater distance, and there- 
fore easily shorten the march. If the 
mass of troops marching on the same 
road is still greater than above supposed, 
then it is a ' case in which the arrival of 
the whole on the same day is no longer 
iiidi spensal)le, for such masses never give 
battle now tlie moment they meet, usually 
not until the next day. 

We have ' iiitrocliieed these concrete 
cases, not as exhausting considerations of 
this kind, but to make ourselves more 
intelligible, and by means of this glance 
at the results of experience to show that 
in the present mode of conducting war 
the organisation of marches no longer 
olfors such great difliciilties ; that the 
most rapid marches, executed with the 
greatest precision, no longer require 
either that peculiar skill or that exact 
knowh.Hlge of the country wiiicli was 
needed for Frederick’s rapid and exact 
marches in the Seven Years’ War. 
Through the existing organisation of 
armies, they rather go on now almost of 
thomselves, at least without any great pre- 
paratory plans. Ill times past, battles w'-ere 
conducted by mere word of eomiiiand, 
but marches required a regular .plan, 
now the order of battle requires the lat- 
ter, and for a march the word of com- 
mand almost suffices. 

As is well known, all marclios are either 
perpendicular [to the front] or parallel. 
The latter, also called flank marelies, alter 
the geometrical position of the divisions ; 
those parts which, in position, wore in 
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lino, will follow ono anotlier, and' vice 
vetM, Kow, altlioiip^h tlie line of mareli 
mtiy bo al any anj^Ie with the front, . 
mil I ho ordor of the march mnst de- 
cidoflly h^. of one or other ■ of these 

This i^'ooiriotrieal alteration could only ■. 
he (‘oiispiotely earned out by tactics, and. 
by it only through the file-march' as 
it is called, u'hicli, with great masses, is 
iiiipoHsible. Far less is it possible for stra- 
tegy to do it. TJio parts which changed ' 
their geonietrleal relation in the old 
order td* battle WiO'o only the centre and 
•wings ; in the new they are the divisions 
of the first mnk^ — corps, divisions, . or 
even Infgades, aeeurding to the organisa- 
tion of llie army. Now, tlie eonsequenees 
auovo diHliired from tlio new order of 
batth^ have an iiiiluoiiec liere also, for as it 
is no longer so necessary, as formerly, 
that the "whole array should be assembled 
before action coiimiences, therefore the 
greater care is takon that those troops 
whieli march together , form one . whole 
(a unit), ■ If two divisions were so placed 
that ono formed the reserve to the other, 
and that they wore to advanee against 
tlio oiieiny upon two roads, no one would ' 
tliink of sending a portion of each divi- 
sion by eaedi of the roads, but a road 
would at once be assigned to each divi- 
sion; tliey would llierefore march side by 
side, and eacli general of di\nsioTi would 
be loft to provide a reserve for himstdfin 
case of a combat. 'Unity of command is 
much more iniporiant than the original 
geometrical ri-daiion ; if the divisions 
reach their new position without , a com- 
bat, they eon resume their previous 're- 
lations. Much less if two divisions, 
standing together, are to make a parallel 
(Hank) march upon two roads should we 
think of placing the second line or re- 
serve of each division on the rear road ; 
Instead of that, wo should allot to each 
of the divisions one of the roads, . and 
tlioTOlbre during the march consider one 
division as forming the reserve to -the - 


other. . If an array in four divisions, of 
which throe form the front line and the 
fourth the reserve, is to march against 
the enemy in, tliat order, then it is natural 
to assign a road to each oi‘ the divisions 
in front, and cause the rescwve to ibllow 
the centre. If there are not three roads 
at a suitable distance apart, then v'o need 
not hesitate at once to marcli upon two 
roads, as no serious inconveiiieiico can 
arise from so doing. 

It is the same in tlie opposite' case, the 
dank marcli. 

Anotlier point is the march off of 
columns from the riglit flank or left. 
In parallel marches (marches to a flank) 
the thing is plain in itself. No one 
would marcli oif from the riglit to 
make a movement to the* h.fft flank. In 
a march to tlie front or rear, tlie order of 
march should properly bo cho.sen accord- 
ing to the direction of the lines of roads 
in respect to the future line of deploy- 
ment. Tl'iis may also be done.iTequently : 
in tactics, as its spaces are smaller, nnd,' 
therefore a siirvf'y of the geometrical 
relations can be more easily taken. 
In strateg-y it is quite impossible, and 
therefore although wo seen Iiero and' 
there ' a certain anahigy brought over 
into strategy from tactic'S, it was mere 
peda'iitry. ForiiierU tlie wliole order 
of march was a p’lirely tactical afikir, 
because the aiiiiy on a ma.rch re- 
niained always an indivisible .whole, ' 
and looked to nothing but a combat 
of the whole ; yet iie\a?rtlieless Schwerin, 
for example, when lie marched oif from 
his position near Brandeis, on the 5th of 
May, could not tell whether his future 
field of battle would be on his right or 
left, and on this account lie was obliged 
to make his famous countormarch. 

If an army in the old order of battle 
. advanced against the enemy in four 
colurnns, the cavalry in tlio first and 
second lines on each wing foiniod tlie 
two exterior columns, the two lines of 
. infantry composing the wings formed the 
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two contra! coluimis, Now these columns 
{‘oiiltl iimrch of'l* all froru the right or all 
from tiso 1(41, or the right whig from the ■ 
riglil, ili«‘ h‘ft wing from the left, or the 
h«fl from!lu‘ right, ami the right from the 
iefr. Ill llie hilter case it would havo 
been called ‘^double col iinm from the 
eentro.” But all these forms, although 
they ought to have laid a relation directly 
t{} the future deidoyment, were really all 
quite iTidliioront in that respect. When 
Brederiek the Breat entered on the battle 
of IjeutliOii, his army hrid been inarched 
off by wings fimu the right in four 
columns, llierefore the wonderful transi- 
tion to a nirirch oil* in order of battle, as 
flc,scrilH‘d by all writers of history, was 
<h mo with the greatest ease, bi'cause it 
haptiaoiiMl that the king chose to attack 
tli(> left wing of the Austrians ; had he 
wanted to tiiru their right, lie must have 
couiifcuiiianhed his army, as he did at 
l.’'rfigue. 

If tlmse forms did not meet that ob- 
Jc'ct in those tlays, they would be mere 
trilling as regards it now. We know 
now just as little as formerly the situa- 
tion of tlie future battle-iield in rofer- 
enee to tlie road we take ; and tlie little 
loss of time occasioned by marcliing off 
ill iriTorted order is now infinitely less im- 
)ort ant than formerly. The new order of 
lattle has further a beneficialinfiiioiico in 
this T4'‘h|HHd., that it is now immaterial 
%?hit h division arriv'es first or which 
brigade is brought under fire first. 

Under these circumstances the march 
oil fnuu the right or left is of no eonse- 
queiie<» now, otlieiivise than tliat when it 
is done iilteruriteiy it tends to equalise the 
fii t i gii o n 'll ii-h tl 1 troops undergo. This, 
U'liich is the only object, is certainly an 
impiirtaiit one for retaining both modes 
of marcliing off with large bodies. 

The advance from the centre as a de- 
finite evolution naturally conies to an end 
cm account of what luis just been stated, 


and can only take .place accidentally. . An 
advance from the centre by one and the 
same column in strategy is, in point- of 
.fact, nonsciiso, for it supposes a double 
road. . 

The order of march belongs, more- 
.over, more to the province of tac- 
tics than to that of strategy, for' it 
is the division of a whole into parts, 
which, after the march, are once more 
to resume the state of a whole. As, 
how^ever, in iiiodern warfare the formal 
connection. of the parts is not required to 
be co.nstantly kept up during a march, 
but on the contrary, the parts during. the, 
march may hecome further separated, 
and therefore be left more to their own re- 
sources, therefore it is much easier now for 
independent combats to happen in which 
the parts have to sustain themselves, and 
which, therefore must he reckoned as 
cunipleto combats in themselves, and on 
that account wo have thought it neces- 
sary to say so much on the subject. 

Biirthor, an order of battle in three 
parts in juxtaposition being, as we have 
seen in the second*-^ chapter of this book, 
the most natural where no special object 
predominates, from that results also that 
the order of inarch in three columns is 
tlie most natural. 

It only remains to observe that the 
notion of a column in strategy does not 
found itsedf mainly on the line of march 
of one body of troops. The term is used 
in strategy to designate masses of troops 
marching on the same road on different 
days as well. For the division into 
columns is made ehieffy to shorten and 
facilitate the march, as a small number 
marches (pricker and more conveniently 
than largo bodies. But this end may, 
be attained by marching troops on 
different daj's, as well as by marching 
them on different roads. 
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CHAPTER XL 


MAKCHES (Continued). 

IiKsi’KrTixG tlie lengi'li of a marcli and of ■ wliole ili visions at oiico, .from one cTiinp 
the it requires, it is natural for us ' to anotlier, for that is the usual form of 
to (le|Huiil on Ilio general results of ex- iimrchesniado on a tlieatre of \var. When 
I perieiiee. several .divisions are to march in one 

For our modern armies it lias long eolimm, tlie first division to move is as- 
lieeii seiiled lliat a march of three miles semMed and marched off oarlior than 
should ho the usual day’s work wdiieli, the rest, and tliorcforo arrives at its 
on long dista,iices, may ho set down as camping ground so miicli tlie srumor. 
an avirage disianco of two miles per day, At the same time tliis dilferenco iun sdll 
allowing for tlie necessary rest days, to never amount to tlie whole time, wliich 
inaki‘ such repairs id all kinds as may corresponds to tlie depth (ef a division on 
reefairtd. the line of march, and wliiclii.s so well ex- 

>SiiL*li a march in a level (’oimlry, and pressed in French, as the time it requires 

j on tolerahle roads will occupy a division for its deconlvincnt ;ru-iiiiiiig down). Tho 

of 8,000 men frum (‘ight to te]i liours ; in soldier is, therefore, savi*d very little 
a hilly country from lento twidve hours, fatigue in this way, and every mareh is 
If several divisions are iinitod in one very much lengthened in duration in pro-, 
cfdiiiun, flic march will occupy a couple portion as tho iiiouber of troops to he. 
of hotirs longcT, without taking into ae- . moved .increases. To asseinbk' and march 
count the intervals which must elapse off. the difiertmt brigades of a division, , 
between the departure of the first and in likoiiiaiiijfwat ditferent tinies, is scddoni : 
hiiccecdiiig divisimis. ■ praeticabh*, and for that reason wo have 

e see, iherclbre, tliat tho day is pretty taken t,l;ie division itself as the unit, 
wadi occiipicil Willi siudi a march; that the In long distances, wliou troops lusirch 
fatigue end iirinl by a soldier loaded with from o,iio eantoTiiueiit info another, and 
his ] Hick for ten or twelve hours is not to go over tlio road in small bodies, and. 
bo judged of by lluit of an ordinary without points of assenibl}", the distance 
I journey of throe miles on foot wdiich a they go over daily iiui}' certainly" be in- 

persoTi, on iolerable roads, might easily ' e.reased, and in point of fact it is so, fro:m. 
get over in five Iiours. the necessary detours in getting to qnar- 

The longest marches to he found in ex- ters. 

I'cptioiial instances are of five, or at most But those marches, on which troops 
six milcH a day ; for a contimianee four. have to assemble daily in divisions, or 
A niarih oi‘ livt^ miles rerpiires a halt . perhaps in corps, and Iiave an additicmal 
for several hours; and a division of 8,000 move to get into quarte.rs, take up the 
UKui w'il! not do it, even on a good road, most time, and are only advisable in rich 
in less than sixteen hotirs. If tho march coiintrios, and wdiorotho masses of troops 
m one cjf six miles, and that there are are not too large, as in such cases the 
Htweriil tlivisions in the column, we may , greater fadlili ty of siihsisttaice and tlio 
rtvkeii uptin at least twenty hours. advantage of the shelter which the troops 

j Wo hero mean tho march of a number obtain compensate sufficiently for tlie 

!■: 
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Migim of a longer marcli; TiiePnissiati 
an:«} iiiHl(m1ged]y piirsuod a wrong bjb- 
tom ill ilieir retreat in 1806 in taldng up 
qmmers for iho troops every uiglit on 
aeeoinit of HiiOBislence. 'Tliey'conkl have 
procured 8ul)Bist€iieo in IdvonaeS', aiid'tlie 
army would not liave been obliged to 
spend fourteen days in getting over fifty 
miles of ground, wliieli, after <all, tliey 
only aecompli&liedby extreme efforts. 

if a laid road\>r a liilly country 
ban to be niarelied over, all ^ tliese 
i/aleiilations as to time and distance 
III hI ergo SI I ell nif nil deal ions that it is 
diflleiilt io estimate, with any certainty, 
in any pariii-iilar ease, the time required 
for a niareli ; much, less, then, can any 
gein'Tul llsoory be establislied. All that 
tlu‘ory eau do is to dircid uttontion to the 
liahiliiy to error with whicli Ave are here 
bt‘Si>t. To avoid it the most careful cal- 
eiilation is necessary, and a large niargiii 
for unforeseen delays. The intiuence of 
weatlier and euiidition of the troops also 
come into consideration. 

Since the doing away with tents and 
the introduction of the system of subsist- 
ing troops by compulsory deiiiaiids for 
pruvisions on the spot, the baggage of an 
army has hc^eti very sensibly diminished, 
and as a natural and most important 
comccjiienc<‘ we look first for an accelera- 
tion in the movements of an army, and, 
therefore, of cimrsc, on increase in the 
leiigih of the day’s march. This, how- 
ever, is only realised under certain 
circrimslanees. 

Jklarehes within the theatre of war 
have* been vi‘ry little accelerated by this 
means, for it is Avell known that for 
many years whenever the object required 
marches oi' unusual iengtli it has alw’ays 
been the |)raetiee to leave the baggage 
litdjind or smul it on bidorehand, and, 
geufjrally, to keep it separate from the 
troops diiriiig the contiiuianee of such 
movemcBts, and it had in general no 
inlluenee cm the movement, because as 
;t was out of the way, and ceased 
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to be, E' direct impediment, no further 
trouble wms taken about it, whateA^er 
clamag’e it . might , suffer in that way, 
Marches, therefore, took place . in , the 
Seven Years’ War, Avhich ^ even ' now 
cannot be surpassed ; as , an instance we 
cite Lascy’s inarch in 1760, wdien he had 
to support the diversion of the Eussiaiis 
on Berlin, on that occasion lie got OA^er 
the road from Scliweidnitz ■ to Berlin 
through Liisatia, a distance of forty-five 
miles, in ten days, averaging, therefore, 
4^ miles a day, which, for a corps of 
15,000, Avoiild be an extraordinary march 
eA^eii ill these days. 

On the other hand, through the new 
method of supplying troops the move- 
ments of armies have accpiired a new 
retardimf priiieiple. If troops have partly 
to procure supplies for themselves, Avhieli 
often happens, then they require more 
time for the service of suppily than would 
be necessary merely to receive rations 
from |)roAusioii wagons. Besides this, 
on marches of considerable duration 
troops cannot be encamped in such large 
numbers at any one point ; the divisions 
must be separated from one another, in 
order the more easily to manage for 
them. Lastly, it almost always happens 
that it is necessary to place part of 
the army, particularly the cavalry, in 
quarters. All tliis occasions on the whole 
a sensible delay. "We find, therefore, 
that Buonaparte in pursuit of the 
Prussians in 1806, AAuth a view'’ to cut 
off their retreat, and Bliiclier in 1815, in 
pursuit of the Prench, AAutli a like object, 
only accomplished thirty miles in ten 
days, a rate Avhich Frederick the Great 
wns able to attain in his marches from 
Saxony to Silesia and back, notwith- 
standing all the train that he had to 
carry Avith him. 

At the same time the mobility and 
handiness, if wo may use such an 
expression, of the parts of an army, both 
great and small, on the theatre of Avar 
have very perceptibly gained by the 
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fliol >11 of baggage. Partly, inasinuch 
jiH wliib* tlio Biiiiibor of cavalry aiicigims 
iis lln‘ same, tlicro aro ftnvor horses,' and 
llaTofiiv, iluna? is loss forage rec£mred';' 
p.'iriiy, iiiasiHiajli as we are uo longer so 
iiiucli tied to any one position, because 
we lijive n'ot to be for ever looking 
afror a long train of baggage dragging 
ai'ler ns. 

llarclies such as that, wdiieh, after 
raising the siege of Oimtitz, 1758, 
Frc(hun.ek the Groat made with , 4,000 
ciirriagos, the escort of which ' employed 
half his army broken up into single bat- 


talions and companies, could not be 
eifeeted now in presence of even the most 
timid adversary. 

■ On long inarches, as from the Tagus 
to the 'Mcnieji, that lightening of the 
army is more sensibly felt, for although 
the usual nieasuro of the. day'^s march 
remains the same on account of the car- 
riages still remaining, yet, in eases of 
great urgency, we can exceed that usual 
measure at a less sacrifieo. 

Generally the diminution of baggage 
tends more to a saving of power than to 
the acceleration of niovemeiit. 


CHAPTER XIL 


:?iIAilCHES (CoxTixr'E'B). 


W K have now to consider the (lestructive 
iiifliieiicu which iuarche.s have upon an 
army. It is so great that it may be re- 
gardtnl as an active principle of des'triic- 
tioii, just as liiucli as the c'oiiihnt. 

Urn* single inoiieralu maiatli does not 
wear ilown the inslriimeiil, but, a succes- 
sion of even moderate marches is certain 
lo tell up<m it, and a succession of severe 
ones will, ofctuirsi*, ilu so much sooner. 

At the actual scene of war, want of 
food and slicdtm', bad bruken-iip roads, 
auil tiio necessit}" of bedng in a perpetual 
of readiness fur battle, are causes 
of ail mxcessivi' strain upon our means, 
by whicli men, ealtie, carriages of every 
descriptiuii as well as clothing are ruined. 

It is cuumumly said that a long rest 
does not suit the ph3*sical health of an 
ariiij; that at such a time there is more 
sit'kniiss Ihuu during moderate activity., 
Ko doulit sickness will and does occur 
if soldiers are packed too close in confined 
c|uarters ; but the same thing ' would 


occur if these ivere quarters taken up on 
the march, and tlie want of air and exer- 
cise ea'a never be the cause of such sick- 
nesses, as it is .so easy to gi-ve the soldiei^ 
both by means of his exercises. 

Only think for a moment, w'lien the 
organism of a li'iLiuaii lieing is i'li a 
disordered and 'I'aiidiiig state, what a 
diliereiice it miist make to him wdiether 
he falls sick in a hoiiae or is seized in 
the middle of a high road, up to his 
knees in mud, under torrents of rain, ami 
loaded with a kinqisack on his, hack ; 
even if he is in a camp ho can soon be 
sent to the next village, and iviil not 
be entirely without medieai assistance, 
wiiilst on a march lie must be for houx’s 
without any assistance, and tiioii be made 
to drag himself along for miles as a 
straggler. How many trilling illnesses 
by that means become serious, how 
many serious ones become mortal. Let 
us consider how an ordinary iriarcli in 
' the dust, and under the burning rays of 
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a winmior siiii may produce , the most 
exfCBsivo heat, in wliieh state, suffering 
iVoiii iiifolorahlt) thirst, the soldier tlien 
niHlios to file Irosli Hpring of water,' to 
bring huidc for himself sickness and 
deatJi, 

It is not our object by these reflections 
to recominoiid less activity in war ; the 
insinimeiit is there for ■ use, and if the 
use wears away the instrument that is 
only in the natural order of things ; we 
only wish to see every thing put in its 
right pla,ce, and to oppose that theore- 
tical bombast according to which the 
most astonishing surprises the most 
rapid nmvenients, the most- incessant 
activity cost noiliiiig, and are painted as 
rich mines which the indolence of the 
general leaves unworked. It is very 
much the same with these mines as with 
those IVuiu vliich gtald and silver are ob- 
tiiiiitH'l; not I ling is seen but the produce, 
and no one asks about the value, of the 
w<.»rk wiiieli has brought this produce to 
lig-lit. 

On long niarclies outside a theatre of 
war, tlie conditions under wliicli the 
march is made are no doubt usually 
easier, and tlie daily losses smaller, 
but on tiiat account men with the 
alightent sickness are generally lost to 
the army for some time, as it is difficult for 
conviilestHUits overtake an army con- 
Btantly advancing. 

Amongst the cavalry the number of 
lame horses and horses with sore backs 
rises in an increasing ratio, and amongst 
the carriagfB many break down or 
ref|iiiro repair. It never fails, therefore, 
that at the end of a march of 100 miles or 
inor<\ an army arrives much weakened, 
particfiilarly as regards its cavalry anci 
train."'- 

If such martheB are necessary on the 
tiicatro of war, lliat is under the eyes of 
the enemy, tJien that disadvantage is 
added to the other, and from the two 
eonibined tlie losses with largo masses 
of troops, and under conditions otherwise 
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unfavourable may amount to something 
incredible. 

Only a couple of examples in order to 
illustrate our ideas. 

-When- Buonaparte crossed the Memeii 
on 24tli June, 1812, the enormous eeiitra 
of his army with. which he subsequently 
marched against Moscow numbered 

301.000 men. At Smolensk, on the 15th 
August, he detached 13,500, leaving, it is 
to be supposed, 287,500. The actual state 
of his army hoAvever at that date was 
only 182,000 ; he had therefore lost 
1 05,000."^ Bearing in mind that up to 
that time only two engagements to speak 
of had taken place, one between Davoust 
and Bragathion, the other between 
Murat and Tolstoy-Osterman, we may 
put down the losses of the French army 
in action at 10,000 men at most, and 
tlierefore the losses in sick and stragglers 
within fifty-two days on a march of about 
seventy miles direct to his front, amounted 
to 95,000, that is a third part of the 
whole army. 

Three weeks later, at the time of the 
battle of Borodino, the loss amoimted to 

144.000 (in eluding the casualties in the 
battle), and eight days after that again, 
at Moscow, the niimher was 198,000. The 
losses of this army in general were at the 
commenceineiit of the campaign at the 
rate of daity, subsequently they rose 
to and in the last period they in- 
creased to of the original strength. 

The movement of Napoleon from the 
passage of the Niemen up to Moscow 
certainly nia}^ be called a persistent one ; 
still, we must not forget that it lasted 
eighty-two days, in which time ho only 
accomplished 120 miles, and that the 
French army upon two occasions made 
regular halts, once at Wiliia for about 
fourteen days, and tlio other time at 
’W-itebsk for about eleven days, during 
which periods many stragglers had time 


^ AIJ thuiso iignres are taken from Chambray. 
Tergl. fill. vii. Auflage, § 80, il\ 



f<i This fourt«}Oii woelrs’ advance 

iviiN not inado at the worst Beason of the 
}’oai\ nor ovtT llio worst of roads, foi* 
it was Miiuiiior, and tlio roads along 
whirl! tJioy niarcliod wwo iiiostly sancL 
if w'as Iht^ ininioiiBo mass of trooj)s 
t‘t)llcclod oil oiu! road, ilio want of s'tif- 
iiili'iit siibsistoneo, and an enemy who 
was on the retreat, but by no means in 
flight, wiiiili were tlio adverse conditions. 

()i* tfu^ retreat, of the French army 
frtnii Ifoseow' to the Nienien, we shall say 
liotliiiig, but tliis we may mention, that 
tile IbiHsian arn\Y ftiilowing them left 
Kaluga. 120,000 strong, amb reached 
Wiliia with 80,000. Kviuy one laiow^s 
laev few men were lost in actual combats 
during tliai period. 

Oim more example from BliiclioFs 
campaigii of 1818 in iSilebia and Saxony, 


a campaign very remarkable not for any 
long march but for the amount of march- 
ing to and fro. York’s corps of JilUcher s 
army began this campaign 1 Otli August 
about 40,000 strong, and was reduced to 
12,000 at the battle of Leipsic, 19tii Oc- 
tober. The principal coiiibats 'which this 
corps fought at Goldberg, LoAvenberg, 
on the Katshach, at IVartonburg, and 
Mo(?kern (Laipsie) cost it on the autiiority 
of the best writers, 12,000 men. Accord- 
ing to that their losses from othm* <aiuses 
in eight 'weeks amounted to 16,000, or 
two-lifths of the w’liolo. 

Wo must, therefore, iiiako up our minds 
to great w'ear and tear of our owui forces, 
if \ve are to cany cm a war rich in move- 
ments, we must arrange t;he rest of our 
plan accordingly, and aboc'e all tilings 
the reinibrcemeiits which are to follow. 


t 


CHAPTER Xlll 


GANTOIS'MEXTS. 

In the niodorii system of war cantonments cpience of this extreme oifort, which should 
have bocoiru* again indispensable, because be called an extravagance, if that term 
^ neither tents nor a complete military train was not niueli more applicable to the 

I'l make an army independent of them. Huts political conception of the enterprise I 

and open-air camps (bivouacs as they are Two things interfere with the oecupa- 
caiiod), however far such arruiigements tion of cantonments — the proximity of 
may In^ carried, can still never become the the enemy, and the rapidity of movement, 
iisiiai way of locating troops without sick- For these reasons they are (patted as 
liC'Hs gaining the upper hand, and prenia- soon as the decision approaches, and can- 
t II rtdy exhausting their strength, sooner or not be again taken up xintil the decision 
later, according to the state of the vreather is over. 

orcliinate. The campaign in liussiain 1812 In modern xvars, tliatis, in all campaigns 

is one of the few in w'hich, in a very during the last twenty-ti voyeurs wiiichoc- 
severc (diiiiutx*, the troops, during the six cur to us at this niomoiit, the military eio- 
montliR that it lasted liardly ever lay in mont has acted xvitli Ml energy. Nearly 

^ cantonments. But what xvas the conso- all that wits possible has generally been 
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clone in tliein, as far as regards actmty. 
and the utmost olfort of force ; but all 
tbc*se earnpaigiis leave been of sliort dura- 
ti(m, tln*y have sihdom exceeded half a 
Tear; in most of tlmm a few mouths suf- 
bced to bring matters to a crisis, that is,- 
to a point wliere the vanquished enemy 
saw iiimseif compelled to sue for an ar- 
mlBiice or at once for l^caee, or to a point' 
wlioro, on the eoiicpieror’s part, the im- 
petus (d victory had exhausted itself. 
Iluring this pfuiutl of cxireme efibrt there 
coiiid be little question of cantonments, 
for even in the idcturioiis mareii of the 
punsui-r, if iliere was no longer arpy dan- 
ger, the ra])idity of movement made that 
hind of im])ossible. 

]>ut wlmn IVuiu any cause the course 
of eviuits is h-ss impclinms, 'when a more 
even uMslianun and bulaneing of forces 
tulo's plae<\ ilien the housing of troops 
must agiiin heewne a foremost subject for. 
attt;f.ntion. This want lias some iiiiiiieiiee 
even on tlie eondiiet of war itself, partly . 
ill this way, that we seek to gain more 
and security hy a stronger system 
of outposts, h}’ a more eonsiclerable ad- 
vaiieed guard tliBiwii further forward ; 
and piartly in this way, that our measures 
are govcuMied more by the richness, and 
loTtility of the coni! try than by the tacti- 
cal aciviintagi‘S which the ground affords 
ill the geometrical relations.. of lines .and 
ptniits. A eomniercial town of twenty or 
thirty thousand inhaliitants, aroad thickly 
studded with large villages orliourisliing 
towns give biicli facilities for the assem- 
bling in one position large bodies of 
troops, and tills concentration gives such 
a freedom and such a latitude for move- 
iiumt as fully compensate for the advan- 
tages which the better situation of some 
point may otherwise present ■ 

On the form to be followed in arrang- 
ing cant on merits we have only a few ob- 
fiorvatirms to make, as this subject belongs 
for the most part to tactics. 

The hfiiisiug of troops comes under 
two heads, inasmuch as it can -either be 
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the main point or only a secondary con- 
sideratioiL If the disposition of the 
troops in the course of a campaign is 
regulated by grounds purely tactical and 
strategical, and if, as is done more espe- 
cially with cavalry, they are directed for 
their comfort to occupy the quarters 
available in the vicinity of the point of 
concentration of the army, then the quar- 
ters are siihordinate considerations and 
substitutes for camps ; they must, there- 
fore, be chosen within such a radius that 
the troops can reach the point of assembly 
in good. time. But if an army takes up 
quarters to rest and refresh, then the 
housing of the troops is the main point, 
and other measures, consequently also 
the selection of the particular point of 
assembly, will be influenced by that 
object. 

The first cpiestion for examination here 
is as to the general form of the canton- 
ments as a whole. The usual form is 
that of a very long oval, a mere widen- 
ing as it were of the tactical order of 
battle. The point of assembly for the 
army is in front, the head-quarters in 
rear. Now these three arrangements 
are, in point of fact, adverse, indeed 
almost opposed, to the safe assembly of 
the army on the approach of the enemy. 

The more the cantoimients form a 
square, or rather a circle, the quicker the 
troops can concentrate at one point, that 
is the centre. The further the place of 
assembly is placed in rear, the longer the 
enemy will be in reaching it, and, there- 
fore, the more time is left us to assemhle. 
A point of assembly in rear of .the. can- 
tonments can never be in danger. And, 
on the other hand, the farther the head- 
c|uai‘ters are in advance, so much the 
sooner reports arrive, therefore so much 
the l)etter is the commander informed of 
everything. At the same time, the first 
named arrangements are not devoid of 
points which (leserve some attention. 

By the extension of . cantonments in 
width, we have in view the protection of 
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tlw rouiitry wliii'li would otlierwise be laid 
iiiidiT i'oiitril>uti(ms by the enemy. But 
thin iuofiv<' is neither tlioroiigWy sound,, 
lun* is it very impurtuiit. It is only sound 
m iiir us reji^urds the (‘ouutry on the ex-, 
treiuiiy of the wings, but does not apply 
at all to intermediate spaces existing be-^ 
twec‘ii separate divisions of the army, if 
the quarters of those divisions are drawn 
closer round tht.Ir point of asseinblj^, for 
no enemy will then venture into, those 
t intervals of space. And it is not very 

iniporhint, been use there are simpler 
means of shieiding tlxe districts in our 
vieinily from tlie enemy’s requisitions 
than M'atiia’ing the army itself. 

Tlie pladng of the point of assemhly 
in front, is with a view to covering the 
quarters, for the h.dlowing reasons - 
In the first pla<-*e, a body of troops, sud- 
denly ealletl arms, always leaves be- 
h hind it in tniitonnieids a tail of stragglers 

' -—sick, baggage, provision.s, etc., etc. — ^ 

whicli may easily fall into the enemy’s 
hands if the point of assembly is placed 
in rear. In t!.io second place, we have to 
aiqirelieiid that if the enemy with some 
iHnises of cavalry passes by the advanced 
guard, or if it is defeated in any way, he 
iiaiy fall upon scattered regiments or 
bati aliens. If lie encoimtors a force 
drawn up in good order, altliongh it is 
weukq ami in tlio end, must be over- 
powered, s.di he is brought to a stop, 
and in that way lime is gained, 
f As respects the position of the- liead- 

I quarters, it is genera.lly supposed that it 

cannot lie made loo secure. 

Accordijig to these different eonsidera- 
lioiis, we may concdude that the best 
arrangement for districts of cantonments ' 
is where tiny take an oblong form, ap- 
prt lacking tin? S(|uare or circle, have the 
point, of assomldy in the centre, and the 
Jicad-qiiartci's placed on the front line, 
W’ell protected by considerable masses of 
troop, s. 

\\‘ hut we have said as to covering of 
V the wings in treating of the disposition, of 


the army in general, applies here also.;, 
therefore corps detached from the main 
body, right and left, although intended 
to fight in. conjunction with the rest, will 
have partieidar points of assembly of their 
own in the same line with the main body. 

Now,, if we reflect that the nature of 
a country, on the one hand, by favour- 
able features in the ground determines 
the most natural point of assembly, and 
on the other liancl, by the x^ositions oi 
towms and villages determines tlie most 
suitable situation for caiito.uments, then 
we must xierceive how very rarely any 
geometrical form can be decisive in 
our present sidiject. But yet it was 
necessary to direct attention to it, be- 
cause, like all general law’s, it aiiects 
the geiieralit}- of cases in a greater or less 
degree. 

. What now re,maiiis to be said as to an 
advantageous position .for cantonxnents is 
that they should bo taken up behind 
some natural obstacle of ground afford-- . 
ing cover, wliilst the sides next the enemy ' 
can be waitched by small but numerous 
detached parties ; or they may be taken uj> 
behind fortresses, which, wdien cireum- * 

stances prevent any estimate being formed 
of the strexigth of thedr garrisons, impose 
ux>on the eneiii}' a greater feeling of re- 
spect and and caiitioii. 

We reserve the subject of winter quar- 
ters, covered by defensive works for a 
sejiarate article. 

The quarters taken up by troops on a 
march ditlor from those called standing . 

cantonments in this way, that, in order jf 

to save the troops from unnecessary 
marching, eantonnieiits on a march are 
taken nj) as iimeh as possible along the 
lines of march, and are not at any con- 
siderable distance on eitlier side o,f tliese 
roads ; if their extension in this smise does 
not exceed a sliort day’s n,mrch, the ar- 
rangement is not one at all mdavourable [ 

to tlie quick eoncentration of the army. 

In all cases in presence of the enemy, { 

according to the technical phrase in use, \ 
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that is4ii all cases where there is no con- 
siderable inteiwal between the advance 
guards of the two armies respectively, the 
extent of the cantonments and the time 
required to assemble the army determine 
the strength and position of the advanced 
guard and outposts ; but when these must 
be suited to the enemy and circumstances, 
then, on the contrary, the extent of the 
eaiitoiinients must depend on the time 
which we can count upon by the resist- 
ance of the advance guard. 

In the third^ chapter of this hook, we 
have stated how this resistance, in the 
case of an advanced corps, may be 
estimated. Prom the time of that resist- 
ance we must deduct the time required 
for transmission of reports and getting 
the men under arms, and the remainder 
only is the time available for assembling 
at the point of concentration. 

We shall conclude here also by estab- 
lishing our ideas in the form of a result, 
such as is usual under ordinary circuni- 
stances, If the distance at which the 
advanced guard is detached is the same 
as the radius of the cantonments, and 
the point of assembly is fixed in the 
centre of the cantonments, the time 
which is gained by checking the enemy’s 
ad-vance would he available for the trans- 
mission of intelligence and getting under 
arms, and would in most cases he sufii- 
cient, even although the communication 
is not made by means of signals, cannon- 
sliots, etc., but simply by relays of order- 
lies,' the only really sure method. 

With an advanced guard pushed 
forward three miles in front, our 
cantonments might therefore cover a 
space of thirty square miles. In a 
moderately-peopled country there would 
be 10,000 houses in this space, which 
for an army of 50,000, after deducting 
the advanced guard, would he four men 
to a billot, tliorefore very comfortable 
quarters ; and for an army of twice the 
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strength nine men to a biUet, therefore 
still not very close quarters. On the 
other hand, if the advanced guard is 
only one mile in front, we could only 
occupy a space of four square miles ; 
for although the time gained does not 
diminish exactly in proportion as the 
distance of the advanced guard dimin- 
ishes, and even with a distance of one 
mile we may still calculate on a gain of 
six hours, yet the necessity for caution 
increases when the enemy is so close. 
But in such a space an army of 50,000 
men could only find partial accommoda- 
tion, even in a very thickly populated 
country. 

From all this we see what an impor- 
tant part is played here by great or at 
least considerable towns, which afford 
convenience for sheltering 10,000 or even 
20,000 men almost at one point. 

From this result it follows that, if we 
are not very close to the enemy, and have 
a suitable advanced guard we might re- 
main in cantonments, even if the enemy 
is concentrated, as Fredexiek the Great 
did at Breslau in the beginning of the 
year 1762, and Buonaparte at Witebsk 
in 1 8 1 2 . But although by preservin g a 
right distance and by suitable arrange- 
ments we have no reason to fear not 
being able to assemble in time, even op- 
posite an enemy who is concentrated, yet 
we must not forget that an army engaged 
in assembling itself in all haste can do 
nothing else in that time ; that it is there- 
fore, for a time at least, not in a con- 
dition to avail itself in an instant of for- 
tuitous opportunities, w^hich deprives it 
of the greater part of its really efficient 
power. The consequence of this is, that 
an aimy should only break itself up com- 
pletely in cantonments under some one 
or other of the three following cases : 

1. If the enemy does the same. 

2. If the condition of the troops makes 
it unavoidable. 

3. If the more immediate object with 
the army is completely limited to the 
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maintenance of a strong position, and 
therefore the only point of importance is 
concentrating the troops at that point in 
good time. 

The campaign of 1815 giyes a very 
remarkable example of the assembly of 
an army from cantonments. Gteneral 
Ziethen, with Bliicher’s advanced guard, 
80,000 men, was posted at Charleroi, only 
two miles from Sombreff, the place ap- 
pointed for the assembly of the army. 
The farthest cantonments of the army 
were about eight miles from Sombreff, 
that is, on the one side beyond Oiney, 
and on the other near Liege. Notwith- 
standing this, the troops cantoned ahont 
Ciney were assembled at Ligny several 
hours before the battle began, and those 
near Liege (Bulow^s Corps) would have 
been also, had it not been for accident 
and faulty arrangements in the commu- 
nication of orders and intelligence. 

Unquestionably, proper care for the 
security of the Prussian army was not 
taken ; hut in explanation we must say 
that the arrangements were made at a 
time when the Prench army was still 
dispersed over widely extended canton- 
ments, and that the real fault consisted 
in not altering them the moment the 
first news was received that the enemy’s 
troops were in movement, and that Buo- 
najiarte had joined the army. 

Still it remains noteworthy that the 
Prussian army was able in any way to 


concentrate at Somhreff before the attack 
of the enemy. Certainly, on the night 
of the 14th, that is, twelve hours before 
Ziethen was actually attacked, BlUcher 
received information of the advance of 
the enemy, and began to assemble his 
army ; hut on the 15th at nine in the 
morning, Ziethen was already hotly en- 
gaged, and it was not until the same 
moment that General Thielman at Ciney 
first received orders to march to Namur. 
He had therefore then to assemble his di- 
visions, and to march six and a half miles 
to Sombrefif, which he did in 24 hours. 
General Billow would also have been able 
to arrive about the same time, if the order 
had reached him as it should have done. 

But Buonajyarte did not resolve to 
make his attack on Ligny until two in 
the afternoon of the 16th. The appre- 
hension of having Wellington on the one 
side of him, and Bliicher on the other, in 
other words, the disproportion in the 
relative forces, contributed to this slow- 
ness ; still we see how the most resolute 
commander may be detained by the cau- 
tious feeling of the way 'which is always 
unavoidable in cases which are to a cer- 
tain degree complicated. 

Some of the considerations here raised 
are plainly more tactical than strategic 
in their nature ; but we have prefer- 
red rather to encroach a little than to 
run the risk of not being sufficiently 
explicit. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


SUBSISTENCE. 



This subject has acquired much greater 
importance in modern warfare, from two 
causes in particular. Pirst, because the 
armies in general are now much greater 


than those of the middle ages, and even 
those of the old world; for, although 
fomerly armies did appear here and there 
which equalled or even surpassed modern 
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ones in size, still these were only rare 
and transient occurrences, whilst in mo- 
dern military history, since the time of 
Lonis XIT., armies have always been 
very strong in number. But the second 
cause is still more important, and belongs 
entirely to modern times. It is the very 
much closer inner connection which our 
wars have in themselves, the constant 
state of readiness for battle of the belli- 
gerents engaged in carrying them on. 
Almost all old wars consist of single 
nneonneeted enterprises, which are sepa- 
rated from each other by intervals during 
which the war in reality either completely 
rested, and only still existed in a political 
sense, or when the armies at least had re- 
moved so far from each other that each, 
without any care about the army opposite, 
only occupied itself with its own wants. 

Sfodern wars, that is, the wars which 
have taken place since the Peace of West- 
phalia, have, through the efforts of re- 
spective governments, taken a more 
sj^stematic connected form ; the military 
object, in general, predominates every- 
where, and demands also that arrange- 
ments for subsistence shall he on an ade- 
quate scale. Certainly there were long 
periods of inaction in the wars of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, al- 
most amounting to a cessation of war ; 
these are the regular periods passed in 
cantonments; still even those periods 
were subordinate to the military object; 
they were caused by the inclemency of 
the season, not by any necessity arising 
out of the subsistence of the troop^s, and 
as they regularly terminated with the 
return of summer, therefore we may say 
at all events uninterrupted action was the 
rule of war durmg the fine season of 
the year. 

As the transition from one situation or 
method of action to another always takes 
place gradually so it was in the case 
before us. In tho wars against Louis 
XIY. the allies used still to send their 
troops into winter cantonments in distant 


provinces in order to subsist them the 
more easily; in the Silesian war that 
was no longer done. 

This systematic and connected form of 
carrying on war only became possible 
when states took regular troops into their 
service in place of the feudal armies. 
The obligation of the feudal law was 
then commuted into a fine or contribu- 
tion: personal service either came to an 
end, enlistment being substituted, or it 
was only continued amongst the lowest 
classes, as the nobility regarded the fur- 
nishing a quota of men (as is still done 
in Bussia and Hungary) as a kind of 
tribute, a tax in men. In every case, as 
we have elsewhere observed, armies be- 
came henceforward, an instrument of the 
cabinet, their principal basis being the 
treasury or the revenue of the govern- 
ment. 

Just the same kind of thing which took 
place in the mode of raising and keep- 
ing up an establishment of troops could 
not but follow in the mode of subsisting 
them. The privileged classes having 
been released from the first of these ser- 
vices on payment of a contribution in 
money, the expense of the latter could 
not be again imposed on them quite so 
easily. The cabinet and the treasury 
had therefore to provide for the subsistence 
of the army, and could not allow it to be 
maintained in its own country at the ex- 
pense of the peojfie. Administrations 
were therefore obliged to look upon the 
subsistence of the army as an affair for 
which they w^ere s|)ecially responsible. 
The subsistence thus became more diffi- 
cult in two ways : first, because it was an 
affair belonging to government, and next 
because the forces required to be per- 
manently embodied to confront those 
kept up in other states. 

Thus arose a separate military class 
in the population, with an independent, 
organisation provided for its subsistence, 
and carried out to the utmost possible 
perfection. 
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Not only were stores o£ provisions col- 
lected, either by purchase or by deliveries in 
kind from the landed estates (Dominial- 
lieferiingen), consequently from distant 
points, and lodged in magazines, but they 
we^re also forwarded from these by means 
of special wagons, baked near the quarters 
of the troops in ovens temporarily es- 
tablished, and from thence again carried 
away at last by the troops, by means of 
another system of transport attached to 
the army itself. "We take a glance at 
this system not merely from its being 
characteristic of the military arrange- 
nients of the period, but also because it 
is a system which can never be entirely 
done away ; some parts of it must con- 
tinually reappear. 

Thus military organisation strove per- 
petually towards becoming more inde- 
pendent of people and country. 

The consequence was that in this man- 
ner war became certainly a more syste- 
matic and more regular affair, and more 
subordinated to the military, that is the 
political object ; but ‘it was at the same 
time also much straitened and impeded 
in its movement, and inhnitely weakened 
in energy. For now an army was tied 
to its magazines, limited to the working 
powers of its transport service, and it 
naturally followed that the tendency of 
everything was to economise the subsist- 
ence of the troops. The soldier fed on a 
wretched pittance of bread, moved about 
like a shadow, and no prospect of a 
change for the better comforted him 
under his privations. 

'Whoever treats this miserable way of 
feeding soldiers as a matter of no moment, 
and points to wbat Frederick the Great 
did with soldiers subsisted in this manner, 
only takes a partial view of the matter. 
The power of enduring privations is one 
of the finest virtues in a soldier, and 
without it no army is animated with the 
true military spirit ; but such privation 
must be of a temporary kind, commanded 
by the force of circumstances, and not the 


consequence of a wretchedly bad system, 
or of a parsimonious abstract calculation 
of the smallest ration that a man can 
exist upon. When such is the case the 
powers of the men individually will 
always deteriorate j)hysically and morally. 
What Frederick the Great managed to 
do with his soldiers cannot he taken as a 
standard for us, partly hecause he was 
opposed to those who pursued a similar 
system, partly because we do not know 
how much more he might have effected 
if he had been able to let his troops live 
as Buonaparte allowed his whenever cir- 
cumstances permitted. 

The feeding of horses by an artificial 
system of supply is, however, an experi- 
ment which has not been tried, because 
forage is much more difficult to provide 
on account of its hulk. A ration for a 
horse weighs about ten times as much as 
one for a man, and the number of horses 
with an army is more than one-tenth the 
number of men, at present it is one- 
fourth to one-third, and formerly it was 
one-third to one-half, therefore the 
•weight of the forage required is three, 
four, or five times as much as that of the 
soldier’s rations required for the same 
period of time ; on this account the 
shortest and most direct means were 
taken to meet the wants of an army in 
this respect, that is by foraging expedi- 
tions. Now these expeditions occasioned 
great inconvenience in the conduct of 
war in other ways, first by making it a 
principal object to keep the war in the 
enemy’s country ; and next because they 
made it impossible to remain very long 
in one part of the country. However, 
at the time of the Silesian war, foraging 
expeditions were much less frequent, 
they were found to occasion a, much 
greater drain upon the country, and 
much greater waste than if the require- 
ments were satisfied by means of re- 
quisitions and imposts. 

When the French Eevolution sud- 
denly brought again upon the war 
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stage a aatioEal army , the means which 
governments could command were found 
insufficient, and the whole system^ of 
war, which had its origin in the limited 
extent of these means, and found again 
its security in this limitation, fell to 
pieces, and of course in the downfall 
of the whole was included that of the 
Branch of which we are now speaMng, 
the s^^stem of suBsistence. Without 
troubling themselves about magazines, 
and still less about such an organisation 
a.s the artificial clockwork of which we 
have spoken, by which the different 
divisions of the transport service went 
round like a wheel, the leading spirits of 
the revolution sent their soldiers into the 
field, forced their generals to fight, sub- 
sisted, reinforced their armies, and kept 
alive the w^ar by a system of exaction, 
and of helping themselves to all they 
required by robbery and plunder. 

Between these two extremes the war 
under Buonaparte, and against him, 
preserved a sort of medium, that is to 
say, it just made use of such means as 
suited it best amongst all that were 
available; and so it will be also in 
future. 

The modern method of subsisting 
troops, that is, seizing every thing 
which is to he found in the country 
without regard to meum et tuum may he 
carried out in four different ways: that 
is, subsisting on the inhabitant, contri- 
butions which the troops themselves 
look after, general contrihutioas and 
magazines. All four are generally ap- 
plied together, one generally prevailing 
more than the others : still it sometimes 
happens that only one is applied entirely 
by itself. 

1 . — Living on the inhabitant , or on the 
communitij, which is the same thing. 

If wo bear in mind that in a community 
consisting even as it does in great towns, 


of consumers only, there must always be 
provisions enough to last for several 
days, we may easily see that the most 
densely populated place can furnish food 
and quarters for a day for about as many 
troops as there are inhabitants, and for 
a less number of troops for several days 
without the necessity of any particular 
previous preparation. In towns of con- 
siderable size this gives a very satis- 
factory result, because it enables us to 
subsist a large force at one point. But 
in smaller towns, or even in villages, the 
supply would be far from sufficient ; for 
a population of 3,000 or 4,000 in a 
square mile which would be large in 
such a space, would only suffice to feed 
3,000 or 4,000 soldiers, and if the whole 
mass of troops is great they would have 
to he spread over such an extent of 
country at this rate as would hardly be 
consistent with other essential points. 
But in level countries, and even in small 
towns, the quantity of those kinds of 
provisions which are essential in w'ar is 
generally much greater ; the supply of 
bread which a peasant has is generally 
adequate to the consumption of his 
family for several, perhaps from eight 
to fourteen days ; meat can be obtained 
daily, vegetable productions are gener- 
ally forthcoming in sufficient quantity to 
last tiU the following crop. Therefore 
in quarters which have never been occu- 
pied there is no difficulty in subsisting 
troops three or four times the number of 
the inhabitants for several days, which 
again is a very satisfactory result. Ac- 
cording to this, where the population is 
about 2,000 or 3,000 per square mile, 
and if no large town is included, a 
column of 30,000 would require about 
four square miles, which would be a 
length of side of two miles. Therefore 
for an army of 90,000, which we may 
reckon at about 75,000 combatants, if 
marching in three columns contiguous 
to each, other, we should require to take 
up a front six miles in breadth in case 
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three roads could be found within that 
breadth. 

If several columns follow one another 
into these cantonments, then special 
measures must Be adopted by the civil 
authorities, and in that way there can be 
no great difficulty in obtaining all that 
is required for a day or two more. 
Therefore if the above 90,000 are fol- 
lowed the day after by a like number, 
even these last would suffer no want; 
this makes up the large number of 
150,000 combatants. 

Forage for tlie horses occasions still 
less difficulty, as it neither requires 
grinding nor baking, and as there must 
be forage forthcoming in sufficient quan- 
tity to last the horses in the country 
until next harvest, therefore even where 
there is little stall-feeding, still there 
should be no want, only the deliveries of 
forage should certainly be demanded 
from the community at large, not from 
the inhabitants individually. Besides, it 

supposed that some attention is, of 
course, paid to the nature of the country 
in making arrangements for a march, so 
as not to send cavalry mostly into places 
of commerce and manufactures, and 
into districts where there is no forage. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this 
hasty glance is, therefore, that in a 
moderately populated country, that is, a 
country of from 2,000 to 3,000 souls per 
square mile, an army of 150,000 com- 
batants may be subsisted by the inhabi- 
tants and community for* one or two days 
within such a narrow space as will not 
interfere with its concentration for battle, 
that is, therefore, that such an army 
cmi be subsisted on a continuous march 
without : magazines or other prepara- 
tion,; 

On this result were based the enter- 
prises of the ...French army in the revo- 
lutionary war, and under Buonaparte. 
They marched from the Adige to the 
Lower Danube, and from the Bhine to the 
Vistula, with little means of subsistence 
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except upon the inhabitants, and without 
ever suffering want. As their undertak- 
ings depended on moral and physical 
superiority, as they were attended with 
certain results, and were never delayed 
by indecision or caution, therefore their 
progress in the career of victory was 
generally that of an uninterrupted march. 

If circumstances are less favourable^ 
if the population is not so great, or if 
it consists more of artisans than agri- 
culturists, if the soil is bad, the country 
already several times overrun— then of 
course the results will fall short of 
what we have supposed. Still, we must 
remember that if the breadth of the 
front of a column is extended from two 
miles to three, we get a superficial ex- 
tent of country more than double in 
size, that is, instead of four we command 
nine square niiles, and that this is still 
an extent which in ordinary cases will 
always admit of concentration for action ; 
we see therefore that even under un- 
favourable circumstances this method of 
subsistence will still be always com- 
patible with a continuous march. 

But if a halt of several days takes 
place, then great distress must ensue if 
pre|)arations have not been made before- 
hand for such an event in other ways. 
Now these preparatory measures are of 
two kinds, and without them a consi- 
derable army even now cannot exist. 
The first is equipping the troops with 
a wagon train, by means of which bread 
or hour, as the most essential part of 
their subsistence, can be carried with 
them for a few, that is, for tliree or four 
days ; if to this we add three or four 
days rations which the soldier himself 
can carry, then we have provided what 
IS most indispensable in the way of 
subsistence for eight daj^s. 

The second arrangement is that of a 
regular commissariat, which whenever 
there is a moment’s halt gathers provi- 
sions from distant localities, so that at 
any moment we can pass over from the 
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system of quartering on the inliabitants 
to a different system. 

Subsisting in cantonments bas tbe im- 
mense advantage that bardly any trans- 
port is required, and that it is done in 
the shortest time, but certainly it sup- 
poses as a prior condition that canton- 
ments can be provided for all tbe troops. 

2. — Subsistence throngli exactions enforced 
by the troops themselves. 

If a single battalion occupies a camp, 
ibis camp may be placed in tbe vicinity 
of some villages, and tbese may receive 
notice to furnisli subsistence; then tbe 
method of subsistence would not differ 
essentially from tbe preceding mode. 
But, as is most usual, if tbe mass of troops 
to be encamped at some one point is 
much larger, there is no alternative but 
to make a collection in common witbin 
tbe circle of districts marked out for tbe 
purpose, collecting sufficient for tbe sup- 
ply of one of tbe parts of tbe army, a 
brigade or division, and afterwards to 
make a distribution from tbe common 
stock thus collected. 

Tbe first glance shows that by such 
a mode of proceeding tbe subsistence 
of a large army would be a mat- 
ter of impossibility. Tbe collection made 
from tbe stores in any given district 
in tbe country will be much less than if 
the troops bad taken up their quarters 
in tbe same district, for when thirty or 
forty men take possession of a farmer’s 
bouse they can if necessary collect the 
last mouthful, but one officer sent with 
a few men to collect provisions has neither 
time nor means to bunt out all tbe pro- 
visions that may be stored in a bouse, 
often also be has not tbe means of trans- 
port; be will therefore only be able to col- 
lect a small proportion of what is actually 
forthcoming. Besides, in camps the troops 
are crowded, together in such a manner at 
one point, that tbe range of country ffom 
wbich provisions can be collected in a 


burry is not of sufficient extent to furnish 
the whole of what is required. What 
could be done in tbe way of supplying 

30.000 men, within a circle of a mile in 
diameter, or from an area of three or 
four square miles ? Moreover it would 
seldom be possible to collect even w^bat 
there is, for tbe most of the nearest ad- 
jacent villages wonld be occupied by small 
bodies of troops, who would not allow any- 
thing to be removed. Lastly, by such a 
measure there would be the greatest 
waste, because some men would get more 
than they required, -whilst a great deal 
wonld be lost, and of nobenefit to any one. 

The result is, therefore, that the sub- 
sistence of trooxDS by forced contributions 
in this manner can only be adopted with 
success when the bodies of troops are not 
too large, not exceeding a division of 

8.000 or 10,000 men, and even then it is 
only to be resorted to as an unavoidable 
evil. 

It cannot in general be avoided in the 
case of troops directly in front of the 
enemy, such as c»d‘V'nnced guards and 
outposts, when tM) army is advancing, 
because tbese bodies must arrive at points 
where no preparations could have been 
made, and they are usually too far from 
the stores collected for tbe rest of the 
army; further, in the case of moveable 
columns acting independently; and lastly, 
in all cases where by chance there is 
neither time nor means to procure sub- 
sistence in any other way. 

Tbe more troops are accustomed to 
live by regular requisitions, tbe more 
time and circumstances permit the adop- 
tion of that way of subsisting, then the 
more satisfactory will be tbe result. But 
time is generally wanting, for what the 
troops get for themselves directly is got 
much quicker. 

d.—By regular requisitions. 

This is unquestionably tbe simplest 
and most efficacious means of subsisting 
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troops, and it lias been tlie basis of all 
modern wars. 

It differs from tlie preceding way 
cliiefly by its baving tlie co-operation of 
tlie local antborities. Tbe supply in tbis 
case must not be carried off fo:^cibly just 
from tbe spot wbere it is found, but be 
regularly delivered according to an equit- 
able division of tbe burden. Tbis divi- 
sion can only be made by tbe recognised 
official antborities of tbe country. 

In tbis all depends on time. Tbe more 
time there is', tbe more general can tbe 
division be made, tbe less will it press on 
individuals, and tbe more regular will be 
tbe result. Even purebases may be made 
witli ready money to assist, in wbicb way 
it will approach the mode wbicb follows 
next in order (Magazines). In all as- 
semblages of trooj)s ill their own coun- 
try there is no difficulty in subsisting 
by regular requisitions ; neither, as a 
rule, is there any in retrograde move- 
ments. On tbe other band, in all move- 
ments into a conntry of which we are not 
in possession, there is very little time for 
such arrangements, seldom more than 
tbe one day wbicb tbe advanced guard is 
m tbe habit of preceding tbe army. 
With tbe advanced guard tbe requisitions 
are sent to the local officials, si^ecifying 
bow many rations they are to have ready 
at such and such places. As these can 
only be furnished from tbe immediate 
neighbourhood, that is, within a circuit of 
a couple of miles round each point, the 
colleetions so made in baste will never be 
nearly sufficient for an army of consider- 
able strength, and consequently, if tbe 
troops do not carry with them enough 
for several days, they will run short. It 
is therefore the duty of the commissariat 
to economise what is received, and only to 
issue to those troops who have nothing. 
With each succeeding day, however, tbe 
embarrassment diminishes; that is to say, 
if tbe distances from which provisions can 
be procured increase in xmoportion to the 
inimber of days, then the superficial area 


over wbicb tbe contributions can be levied 
increases as tbe squares of tbe distances 
gained. If on tbe first day only four 
square miles have been drawn upon, on 
tbe next day we shall have sixteen, on 
tbe third, thirty-six ; therefore on tbe 
second day twelve more than on the first, 
and on the third day twenty more than 
on tbe second. 

Of course this is a mere rough esti- 
mate of what may take place, subj ect to 
many modifying eireumstaiices which may 
intervene, of wbicb tbe principal is, that 
one district may not be capable of con- 
tributing like another. But on the other 
band, we must also remember that the 
radius within wbicb we can levy may in- 
crease more than two miles a day in 
width, perhaps three or four, or iu many 
places still more. 

Tbe due execution of these requisitions 
is enforced by detachments placed under 
the orders of the official functionaries, 
but still more by the fear of responsi- 
bility, punishment, and ill-treatment 
wbicb, in such cases, like a general weight, 
presses on the whole population. 

However, it is not our intention ’ to, 
enter into details — into tbe whole ma- 
chinery of commissariat and army sub- 
sistence ; we have only results in view. 

The result to be derived from a com- 
mon-sense view of all the circumstances 
in general, and tbe view wbicb tbe expe*- 
rience of tbe wars since tbe Erencb revo- 
lution tends to confirm is, — that even the 
largest army, if it carries with it pro- 
visions for a few da3^s, may undoubtedly 
be subsisted by coutributions which, com- 
mencing at the moment of entering a 
country, affect at first only tbe districts 
in the immediate vicinity of tbe army, 
but afterwards, in tbe course of time, are 
levied on a greater scale, over a range of 
country always increasing, and with an 
ever increasing weight of authority. 

This resource has no limits except 
those of the exhaustion, impoverishment, 
and devastation of tbe country. When 
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the stay of an inyading army is of some 
duration, the administration of this sys- 
tem at last is handed oyer to those in the 
highest official capacity ; and they natu- 
rally do all they can to eq[ualise its pres- 
sure as much as possible, and to aUeyiate 
the weight of the tax by purchases j at 
the same time, even an invader, when 
his stay is prolonged in his enemy’s 
qountry, is not usually so barbarous and 
recldess as to lay upon that country the 
entire burden of his support ; thus the 
system of contributions of itself gradu- 
ally approaches to that of magazines, at 
the same time without ever ceasing alto- 
gether, or sensibly losing any of that 
influence which it exercises on the oper- 
ations of the war; for there is a wide 
difference between a case in which some 
of the resources which have been di’awn 
from a country are replaced by supiflies 
brought from more distant parts (the 
country, however, still remaining sub- 
stantially the source on wffiich the army 
depends for its supplies), and the case 
of an army which — as in the eighteenth 
century — provides for all its wants from 
its own resources, the country in which 
it is operating contributing, as a rule, 
nothing towards its support. 

The great difference consists in two 
things, — namely, the employment of the 
trans];>ort of the country, and its ovens. 
In this way, that enormous burden of any 
army, that incubus which is- always de- 
stroying its own work, a military trans- 
port train, is almost got rid of. 

It is true that even now no army 
can do entirely without some subsistence 
wagons, but the number is immensely 
diminished, and little more is required 
than sufficient to carry the surplus of 
one day on till the next. Peculiar cir- 
cumstances, as in Eiissia in 1812, may 
even again compel an army to carry an 
enormous train, and also field-ovens ; hut 
in the first place these are exceptionar 
cases ; for how seldom will it happen 
that 300,000 men make a hostile advance 
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of 130 miles upon almost a single road, 
and that through countries such as Poland 
and Russia, and shortly before the season 
of harvest ; and in the next place, any 
means of supply attached to an army in 
such cases, may be looked upon as only 
an assistance in case of need, the con- 
tributions of the country being always ! 
regarded as the groundwork of the whole 
system of supply. 

Since the first campaigns of the French 
revolutionary war, the requisition system 
has formed constantly the mainstay of ^ 
their armies, the armies o|)posed to them 
were also obliged to adopt the same 
system, and it is not at aU likely that it 
will ever be abandoned. There is no 
other which can he substituted for it 
with the same results, both as regards 
its simplicity and freedom from restraint, 
and also as respects energy in the pro- 
secution of the war. As an army is 
seldom distressed for provisions diuing J 

the first three or four weeks of a cam- > 

paign whatever direction it takes, and 
afterwards can be assisted by maga- 
zines, we may very well say that by 
this method war has acquired the most 
perfect freedom of action. Certainly 
difficulties may be greater in one direc- 
tion than in another, and that may carry 
weight in preliminary deliberation ; but 
we can never encounter an absolute im- 
possibility, and the attention which is 
due to the subject of subsistence can 
never decide a question imperatively. To 
this there is only one exception, which is ^ 

a retreat through an enemy’s country. f’ 

In such a case many of the inconveniences 
connected with subsistence meet together. 

The operation is one of a continuoiis 
nature, generally carried on without a 
halt worth speaking of ; there is, there- 
fore, no time to procure provisions ; the 
circumstances under which the operation 
commences are generally unfavourable, 
it is therefore necessary to keep the 
troops in masses, and a dispersion in can- 
tonments, or even any considerable ex- 
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tension in the width of the column cannot 
he allowed; the hostile feeling of the 
country precludes the chance of any col- 
lection of contributions by mere orders 
issued without the support of a force ca- 
pable of executing the order ; and, lastly, 
the moment is most ausj)icious for the 
inhabitants to give vent to their feelings 
by acts of hostility. On account of ail 
this, an army so situated is generally 
obliged to confine itself strictly to its 
previoiisly prepared lines of communica- 
tion and retreat. 

When Buona]3art6 had to retreat in 
1812, it was impossible for him to do so 
by any other line but the one upon which 
he had advanced, on account of the sub- 
sistence of his army; and if he had 
attempted any other he would only have 
plunged^ into more speedy and ceidain 
destruction ; all the censure therefore 
passed on him by even Prench writers 
as well as by others with regard to tliis 
point is sheer nonsense. 


4 . — Suhsistence from Magazines. 

If we are to make a generic distinction 
between this method of subsisting troops 
and^ the preceding, it must be by an or- 
ganisation such as existed for about 
thirty years at the close of the seven- 
teenth and during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Can this organisation ever re- 
appear ? 

Certainly we cannot conceive how it 
can be dispensed with if great armies are 
to be bound down for seven, ten, or 
twelve years long to one spot, as they 
have been formerly in the Netherlands, 
on the Ehine,^ in Upper Italy, Silesia, 
and Saxony ; for what country can con- 
tinue for such a length of time to endure 
the burden of two great armies, making 
it ^ the entire source of their supifiies, 
without being utterly ruined in the end, 
and therefore gi'adually becoming unable 
to meet the demands ? 


But here naturally arises the question : 
shall the war prescribe the system of 
subsistence, or shall the latter dictate the 
nature of the war ? To this we answer : 
the system of subsistence will control the 
war, in the first place, as far as the other 
conditions on which it depends permit ; 
but when the latter are encroached upon, 
the war will react on the subsistence sys- 
tem, and in such ease determine the same. 

A war carried on by means of the ' 
system of requisitions and local sup- 
plies furnished on the sj)ot has such an 
advantage over one carried on in dej)end- 
ence on issues from magazines, that the 
latter does not look at all like the same 
iiistuument. No state will therefor© ven- 
ture to encounter the former with the 
latter ; and if any war minister should 
he so narrow-minded and blind to cir- 
cumstances as to ignore the real relation 
which the two systems bear to each other, 
by sending an army into the field to live 
upon the old system, the force of circum- 
stances would carry the commander of 
that army along with it in its course, and 
the requisition system would bui'st forth 
of itself. If we comsider besides, that, the 
great ex 2 )ense attending such an organisa- 
tion must necessarily reduce the extent of 
the armament in other respects, including 
of course the actual number of combatant 
soldiers, as no state has a superabundance 
of ^wealth, then there seems no proba- 
bility of any such organisation being 
again resorted to unless it should be 
ado23ted by the belligerents by nintnal 
agreement, an idea which is a mere play 
of the imagination. 

Wars therefore may be expected hence- 
forward always to commence with the 
requisition system; how much one or 
other government will do to sup 2 )lein©nt 
the same by an artificial organisation to 
spare their own country, etc,, etc., remains 
to be seen ; that it will not be overmuch 
we may be certain, for at such moments 
the tendency is to look to the most urgent 
wants, and an artificial system of sub- 
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sisting troops doos not coino undGr tliat 
category. . 

But now, if a war is not so decisive m 
its results, if its operations are not so 
compreliensive as is consistent witli its 
real nature, tlien tlie requisition system 
will begin to exhaust the country in 
which it is carried on to that degree that 
either peace must be made, or means 
must be found to lighten the burden on 
the country, and to become independent 
of it for the supplies of the army. The 
latter was the case of the Breach army 
under Buonaparte in Spain, but the first 
happens much more frequently. In 
most wars the exhaustion of the state 
increases to that degree that, instead of 
thinking of prosecuting the war at a still 
greater expense, the necessity for peace 
becomes so urgent as to be imperative. 
Thus from this point of view the mo- 
dern method of carrying on war has a 
tendency to shorten the duration of wars. 

At the same time we shall not posi- 
tively deny the possibility of the old sys- 
tem of subsistence reappearing in future 
wars ; it will perhaps be resorted to by 
belligerents hereafter, where the nature 
of their mutual relations urge them to it, 
and circumstances are favourable to its 
adoption ; but we can never perceive in 
that system a natural organisation ; it is 
much rather an abnormal growth per- 
mitted by circumstances, but which can 
never spring from war in its true sense. 
Still less can we consider that form or 
system as any improvement in war on the 
ground of its being more humane, for war 
itself is not a humane proceeding. 

Whatever method of providing sub- 
sistence may be chosen, it is but natural 
that it should be more easily carried out 
in rich and well-peo^Dled countries, than 
in the midst of a poor and scanty popu- 
lation. That the population should he 
taken into consideration, lies in the 
double relation which that element bears 
to the quantity of provisions to he found 
in a country : first because, where the 


consumption is large, the provision to 
meet that consumption is also large ; and 
in the next place, because as a rule a 
large population produces also largely. 
Brom this we must certainly except dis- 
tricts peopled chiefly by manufacturers, 
particularly when, as is often the case, 
such districts lie in mountain valleys 
surrounded by unproductive land ; but 
in the generality of cases it is always very 
much easier to feed troops in a well popu- 
lated than in a thinly inhabited country. 
An army of 100,000 men cannot be sup- 
ported on four hundred square miles 
inhabited by 400,000 people, as well as 
it would be on four hundred square miles 
with a population of 2,000,000 inha- 
bitants, even supposing the soil equally 
good in the two cases. Besides, the roads 
and means of water-carriage are much 
better in rich countries and afford a greater 
choice, being more numerous, the means 
of transport are more abundant, the 
commercial relations easier and more cer- 
tain. In a word, there is infinitely less dif- 
ficulty in supporting an army in Blander s 
than in Poland. 

The consequence is, that war with its 
manifold suckers fixes itself by preference 
along high roads, near populous towns, in 
the fertile valleys of large rivers, or along 
such sea-coasts as are well frequented. 

This shows clearly how the subsistence 
of troops may have a general influence 
upon the direction and form of military 
undertakings, and upon the choice of a 
theatre of war and lines of communi- 
cation. % 

The extent of this influence, what 
weight shall attach to the facility or 
difiiculty of provisioning the troops, all 
that in the calculation depends very 
much on the way in which the war is to 
be conducted. If it is to be carried on 
in its real spirit, that is, with the un- 
bridled force which belongs to its 
element, with a constant pressing for- 
ward to, or seeking for the combat and 
decisive solution, then the sustenance of 
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the troops although an important, is hut 
a subordinate, affair ; but if there is 
to be a state of equilibrium during -which 
the armies move about here and there 
in the same province for several years, 
then the subsistence must often become 
the principal thing, the intendant the 
Commander-in-chief, and the conduct of 
the war an administration of wagons. 

There are numberless campaigns of 
this hind in ^ which nothing tooh place ; 

^ the plans miscarried, the forces were 

used to no purpose, the only excuse 
being the plea of a want of subsistence ; 
on the other hand Buonaparte used to 
say “ Qti* ofh ue me pafle pds des vivres I 
Certainly that general in the Eussian 
campaign proved that such recklessness 
may be carried too far, for not to say 
that pei'haps his whole campaign was 
ruined through that cause alone, which 
at best^ would be only a supposition, 
still it is beyond doubt that to his want 
of regard to the subsistence of his troops 
he was indebted for the extraordinary 
meltiqg away of his army on his advance, 
and for its utter, ruin on the retreat. 

But while fully recognising in Buona- 
parte the eager gambler who ventures 
on many a mad extreme, we may justly 
say that he and the revolutionary 
generals who preceded him dispelled a 
powerful prejudice in respect to the 
subsistence of troops, and showed that it 
should never be looked upon in any 
other light than as a condition of war, 
never as an object. 

^ Besides, it is with privation in war 
just as with |iiysical exertion and 
danger; the demands which the general 
can make on his army are without any 
defined bounds; an iron character de- 
mands more than a feeble sensitive man; 
also the endurance of an army differs in 
degree, according as habit, military spirit, 
confidence in and affection towards the 
commander, or enthusiasm for the cause 
01 fatherland, sustain the will and energy 
of the soldier. But this we may look 


upon as an established principle, that 
privation and want, however far they 
may be carried, should never be ofcher- 
wise regarded than as transition-states 
which should be succeeded by a state 
ot abundance, indeed even by super- 
fluity.^ Can there be any thing more 
touching than the thought of so many 
thousand soldiers, badly clothed, with 
packs on their backs weighing thirty or 
forty pounds, toiling ovei^ every kind of 
road in every description of weather, 
for days and days continually on the 
march, health and life for ever in peril, 
and for all that unable to get a suificieney 
of dry bread. Any one who knows how 
often this happens in war, is at a loss to 
know how it does not oftener lead to a 
refusal of the will and powers to submit 
any longer to such exactions, and how the 
mere bent constantly given to the imagi- 
nation of human beings in one direction, 
is capable of first calling forth, and then 

supporting such incredible efforts. 

Let^ any one then, who imposes great 
privations on his men because great 
objects demand such a trial of endurance, 
always bear in mind as a matter of 
prudence, if not prompted to it by his 
own feelings, that there is a recompence 
for such sacrifices which he is bound to 
pay at some other time. 

We have now to consider the difference 
which takes place in respect to the 
question of subsistence in war, according 
as the action is offensive or defensive. 

The defensive is in a position to make 
uninterrupted use of the subsistence 
which he has been able to lay in before- 
hand, as long as his defensive act con- 
tinues. The defensive side therefore can 
hardly be in want of the necessaries of 
life, particularly if ^ he is in his own 
country; but even in the enemy^s this 
holds good. ^ The offensive on the other 
hand is moving away from his resources, 
and as long as he is advancing, and 
even during the first weeks after he 
stops, must procure from day to day what 
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he requires, and tMs can very rarely be 
done -witliont want and inconvenience 
being felt. 

TMs difS-cnlty is felt in its fullest 
force at two particular periods, first in 
tbe advance, before the decision takes 
place ; then tbe supplies of tbe defensive 
side are all at band, whilst tbe assailant 
bas been obliged to leave bis behind; 
be is obliged to keep bis masses con- 
centrated, and therefore cannot spread 
bis army over any considerable space ; 
even bis transport cannot keep close to 
him when be commences bis movements 
preliminary to a battle. If bis prepara- 
tions have not been very well made, it 
may easily happen at this moment that 
bis army may be in want of supplies for 
several days before tbe decisive battle, 
which CGrtaiiily is not a means of bring- 
ing them into the fight in tbe highest 
state of efficiency. 

The second time a state of want arises 
is at the end of a victorious career, if tbe 
lines of commimication begin to be too 
long, especially if tbe war is carried 
on in a poor, sparsely-|)opulated country, 
and perhaps also in the midst of a people 
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whose feelings are hostile. What an 
enormous difference between a line of 
communication from Wilna to Moscow, 
on which every carriage must be forcibly 
seized, and a line from Cologne by 
Liege, Louvain, Brussels, Mons, and 
Yalenciennes to Paris, where a mercan- 
tile contract or a bill of exchange would 
suffice to procure millions of rations. 

Preqnently has the difficulty we are 
now speaking of resulted in obscuring 
the splendour of the most brilliant 
victories, reduced the powers of the 
victorious army, rendered retreat neces- 
sary, and then by degrees ended in 
producing all the symptoms of a real 
defeat. 

Borage, of which, as we have before 
said, there is usually at first the least 
deficiency, will run short soonest if a 
country begins to become exhausted, for 
it is the most difficult supply to procure 
from a distance, on account of its bulk, 
and the horse feels the effect of low 
feeding much sooner than the man. Por 
this reason, an over-numerous eavab'y 
and artillery may become a real burden, 
and an element of weakness to an army. 


CHAPTER XY. 


BASE OF OPERATIONS. 

Ij? an army sets out on any expedition, in intensity and exteht in proportion 
•whetlLGr it be to attack tho enemy and to the size of the army. B^nt now it 
liis theatre of war, or to take post on its is neither always possible nor requi- 
own frontier, it continues in a state of site that the army should continue 
necessary dependence on the sources in direct communicatiou with the whole 
from wliicli it draws its subsistence and of its own country ; it is sufficient if 
reinforcements, and must maintain its it does so with that portion immedi- 
comnmni cation with them, as they are ately in its rear, and which is con- 
the conditions of its existence and sequently covered by its position. In 
preservation. This dependence increases this portion of the country then, as 
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far as necessary, special depots of pro- 
visions are formed, and arrangements 
are made for regularly forwarding rein- 
forcaments and supplies. This strip of 
territory is therefore the foundation of 
the army and of all its undertakings, 
and the two must be regarded as form- 
ing in connection only one whole. If 
the supplies for their greater security 
are lodged in fortified places, the idea of 
a base becomes more distinct; but the 
idea does not originate in any arrange- 
ilient of that kind, and in a number of 
cases no such arrangement is made. 

But a portion of the enemy’s territory 
may also become a base for our army, 
or, at least, form part of it; for when 
an army penetrates into an enemy’s 
land, a number of its wants are supplied 
from that part of the country which is 
taken possession of; but it is then a 
necessary condition that we are com- 
pletely masters of this portion of terri- 
tory, that is, certain of our orders being 
obeyed within its limits. This certainty, 
however, seldom extends beyond the reach 
of our ability to keej) the inhabitants in 
awe by small garrisons, and detachments 
moving about from place to place, and 
that is not very far in general. The con- 
sequence is, that in the enemy’s country, 
the part of territory from which we can 
draw supplies is seldom of sufficient 
extent to furnish all the supplies we 
require, and we must therefore still 
depend on our own land for much, 
and this brings us back again to the 
importance of that part of our territory 
immediately in rear of our army as an 
indispensable portion of onr base. 

The wants of an army may be divided 
into two classes, first those which every 
cultivated country can fuxmish ; and next 
those which can only be obtained from 
those localities where they are prduced. 
The first are chiefly provisions, the 
second the means of keeping an army 
complete in every way. The first can 
therefore be obtained in the enemy’s 


country; the second, as a rule, can only 
be fmmished by our own country, for 
example men, arms, and almost all 
munitions of war. Although there are 
exceptions to this classification in certain 
cases, still they are few and trifling, and 
the distinction we have drawn is of 
standing importance, and proves again 
that the communication with our own 
country is indispensable. 

Depots of provisions and forage are 
generally formed in open towns, both in 
the enemy’s and in our own country, 
because there are not as many fortresses 
as would be required for these bulky 
stores continually being consumed, and 
wanted sometimes here, sometimes there, 
and also because their loss is much 
easier to replace ; on the other hand, 
stores to kee|) the army complete, such 
as arms, munition of war, and articles 
of equi^Dment are never lodged in open 
places in the vicinity of the theatre of 
war if it can be avoided, but are rather 
brought from a distance, and in the 
enemy’s country never stored anywhere 
but in fortresses. Brom this point, 
again, it may be inferred that the base is 
of more importance in relation to sup- 
plies intended to refit an army than in 
relation to provisions for food. 

Now, the more means of each kind are 
collected together in great magazines be- 
fore being brought into use, the more, 
therefore, all separate streams unite in 
great reservoirs, so much the more may 
these be regarded as taking the jdace of 
the whole country, and so much the more 
will the conception of a base fix itself 
upon these great de2:)uts of sup2)ly ; but 
this must never go so far that any such 
place becomes looked upon as constitut- 
ing a base in itself alone. 

If these sources of supply and refit- 
ment are abundant, that is, if the tracts 
of territory are wide and rich, if the 
stores are collected in great depots to be 
more speedily brought into use, if these 
depots are covered in a military sense in 
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one way or anotlier, i£ they are in close 
proximity to the army and accessible by 
good roads, if they extend along a con- 
siderable width in the rear of the army 
or surround it in part as well — -then fol- 
lows a greater vitality for the arnxy, 
as well as a greater freedom in its 
movements. Attempts have been made 
to sum up all the advantages which an 
army derives from being so situated in 
one single conception, that is, the extent 
of the base of operations. By the rela- 
tion which this base bears to the object 
of the undertakings, by the angle which 
its extremities make with this object 
(supjmsed as a point), it has been at- 
tempted to express the whole sum of the 
advantages and disadvantages which ac- 
crue to an army from the position and 
nature of its sources of supply and equip- 
ment ; but it is plain this elegant piece 
of geometrical refinement is merely a 
play of fancy, as it is founded on a series 
of substitutions which must all he made 
at the expense of truth. As we have 
seen, the base of an army is a triple 
formation in connection with the situa- 
tion in which an army is placed: the 
resources of the country adjacent to 
the position of the army, the depots 
of stores which have been naade at pai% 
ticular points, and the province from 
which these stores are derived or col- 
lected. These three things are separated 
in space, and cannot be collected into one 
whole, and least of all can we substitute 
for them a line which is to represent the 
wddth of the base, a line which is gene- 
rally imagined in a manner perfectly ar- 
bitrary, either from one fortress to an- 
other or from one capital of a province 
to another, or along a political boundary 
of a country. Neither can we determine 
precisely the mutual relation of these three 
steps in the formation of a base, for in 
reality they blend themselves with each 
other always more or less. In one case 
the surrounding country affords largely 
the means of refitting an army with 
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things which otherwise could only be 
obtained from a long distance ; in an- 
other case we are obliged to get even 
food from a long distance. Sometimes 
the nearest fortresses are great arsenals, 
ports, or commercial cities, which con- 
tain all the military resources of a whole 
state, sometimes they are nothing but 
old, feeble ramparts, hardly sufficient for 
their own defence. 

The consequence is that all deductions 
from the length of the base of operations 
and its angles, and the whole theory of 
war founded on these data, as far as its 
geometrical phase, have never met with 
any attention in real war, and in theory 
they have only caused wrong tendencies. 
But as the basis of this chain of reason- 
ing is a truth, and only the conclusions 
drawn are false, this same view will 
easily and frequently thrust itself for- 
ward again. 

We think, therefore, that we cannot 
go beyond acknowledging generally the 
influence of a base on military enter- 
prises, that at the same time there are no 
means of framing out of this maxim any 
serviceable rules by a few abstract ideas ; 
but that iu each separate case the whole 
of the things which we have specified 
must be kept in vietv together. 

When once arrangements are made 
within a certain radius to provide the 
means of subsisting an army and keep- 
ing it comi^lete in every respect, and 
with a view to operations in a certain 
direction, then, even in our own country, 
this district only is to be regarded as the 
base of the army ; and as any alteration 
of a base requires time and labour, 
therefore an army cannot change its 
base every day, even in its own country, 
and this again limits it always more or 
less in the direction of its operations. If, 
then, in operating against an enemy’s 
country we take the whole line of our own 
frontier, where it forms a boundary be- 
tween the two countries as our base, we may 
do so in a general sense, in so far that we 
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niiglit make those preparations which 
constitute a base anywhere on that fron- 
tier ; but it will not be a base at any 
nioment if preparations have not been al- 
ready made everywhere. "When the Bus- 
sian army retreated before the Brench in 
1812, at the beginning of the campaign 
the whole of Bussia might have been 
considered as its base, the more so be- 
cause the vast extent of the country 
offered the army abundance of space in 
any direction it might select. This is 
no illusory notion, as it was actually 
realised at a subsequent time, when other 
Bussian armies from different quarters 
entered the field ; but still at every period 
throughout the campaign the base of the 
Bussian army wms not so extensive ; it 
was principally confined to the road on 
which the whole train of transport to 
and from their army was organised. 
This limitation prevented the Bussian 
army, for instance, from making the fur- 
ther retreat which became necessary after 
the three days’ fighting at Smolensk in 
any direction but that of Moscow, and 
so hindered their turning suddenly in 
the direction of Kaluga, as was pro- 
posed ill order to draw the enemy away 
from Moscow. Such a change of direc- 
tion could only have been possible by 
having been prepared for long before- 
hand. 

We have said that the dependence on 
the base increases in intensity and extent 
with the size of the arm}^, which is easy 
to understand. An army is like a tree. 
From the ground out of which it grows 
it draws its nourishment; if it is small 



it can easily be transplanted, but this 
becomes more difficult as it increases in 
size. A small body of troops has also 
its channels, from which it draws the 
sustenance of life, but it strikes root 
easily where it happens to be ; not so a 
large army. When, therefore, we talk 
of the influence of the base on the oper- 
ations of an army, the dimensions of 
the army must always servo as the scale 
by which to measure the magnitude of 
that influence. 

Burther it is consistent with the nature 
of things that for the immediate wants 
of the present hour the sulsistenee is the 
main point, but for the general efficiency 
of the army through a long period of 
time the refitment and reemitment are the 
more important, because the latter can 
only be done from particular sources 
while the former may be obtained in 
many ways ; this again defines still more 
distinctly the influence of the base on 
the operations of the army. 

However great that influence may be, 
we must never forget that it belongs to 
those things which can only show a 
decisive eflfect after some considerable 
time, and that therefore the question 
always remains what may happen in 
that time. The value of a base of ope- 
rations will seldom determine the choice 
of an undertaking in the first instance. 
Mere difficulties which may present them- 
selves in this respect must be put side 
by side and compared with other means 
actually at our command ; obstacles of 
this nature often vanish before the force 
of decisive victories. 
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CHAPTER XVL 


LINES OF COMMUNICATION. 


The roads wLicli lead from the positiori 
of an army to those points in its rear 
where its depots of supply and means of 
recruiting and refitting its forces are 
principally united, and which it also in 
all ordinary cases chooses for its retreat, 
have a double signification ; in the first 
place, they are its Imes of communication 
for the constant nourishment of the com- 
batant force, and nest they are touHb of 
retreat. 

We have said in the preceding chapter, 
that, although according to the present 
system of subsistence, an army is chiefly 
fed from the district in which it is 
operating, it must still be looked upon 
as forming a whole with its base. The 
lines of communication belong to this 
whole ; they form the connection between 
the army and its base, and are to be 
considered as so many great vital ar- 
teries. Supplies of every kind, convoys 
of munitions, detachments moving back- 
wards and forwards, posts, orderlies, 
hospitals, depots, reserves of stores, 
agents of administration, all these objects 
are constantly making use of these roads, 
and the total value of these services is 
of the utmost importance to the army. 

These great channels of life must there- 
fore neither bo permanently severed, nor 
must they be of too great length, or beset 
with difficulties, because there is always 
a loss of strength on a long road, which 
tends to weaken the condition of an army. 

By their second purpose, that is as 
lines of retreat, they constitute in a real 
sense the strategic rear of the army. 

For both purposes the value of these 
roads depends on their hiigth^ their 
numler^ their situation, that is their gene- 


ral direction, and their direction specially 
as regards the army, their nature m 
roads, difficulties of ground^ political 
relations and feeling of local population y mA 
lastly, on the protection they derive from 
fortresses or natural obstacles in the 
country. 

But aU the roads which lead from 
the point occupied by an army to its 
sources of existence and powder, are not 
on that account necessarily lines of 
communication for that army. They 
may no doubt be used for that purpose, 
and may be considered as su|)plementary 
of the system of communication, but 
that system is confined to the lines 
regularly prepared for the purpose. 
Only those roads on which magazines, 
hospitals, stations, posts for despatches 
and letters are organised under com- 
mandants wdth police and garrisons, can 
be looked upon as real lines of commu- 
nication. But here a very important 
difference between our own and the 
enemy’s army makes its appearance, one 
which is often overlooked. An army, 
even in its own country, has its prepared 
lines of communication, but it is not 
completely limited to them, and can in 
case of need change its line, taking 
some other which presents itself, for it 
is everywhere at home, has officials in 
authority, and the friendly feeling of 
the people. Therefore, although other 
roads may not be as good as those at 
first selected there is nothing to prevent 
their being used, and the use of them 
. is not to be regarded as impossible in 
case the army is turned and obliged 
to change its front. An army in an 
enemy’s country on the contrary can as 
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a rule only look upon fhose roads as 
lines of commimication upon wMcli it 
lias advanced ; and lienee arises tlirongli 
small and almost invisible causes a great 
difference in operating. Tbe army in 
tlie enemy’ s country takes under its 
protection tlie organisation wMcli, as 
it advances, it necessarily introduces to 
form its lines of eoiiimunication ; and in 
general, inasmucli as terror, and the pre- 
sence of an enemy’s army in the country 
invests these measures in the eyes of the' . 
inhabitants with all the weight of un- 
alterable necessity, the inhabitants may 
even be brought to regard them as an 
alleviation of the evils inseparable from 
war. Small garrisons left behind in dif- 
ferent places support and maintain this 
S3^stem. But if these commissaries, com- 
mandants of stations, police, fieldposts, 
and the rest of the apparatus of admini- 
stration, were sent to some distant road 
upon which the army had not been seen, 
the inhabitants then would look upon 
such measures as a burden which ■ they ■ 
wmuld gladly get rid of, and if the most 
complete defeats and catastrophes had 
not previously spread terror throughout' 
the land, the probability is that these 
functionaries would be treated as ene- 
mies, and driven away with very rough 
usage. Therefore in the first place it 
would he necessary to establish garrisons 
to subjugate the new line, and these 
garrisons would require to be of more 
tiian ordinary strength, and still there 
wmuld always be a danger of the inha- 
bitants rising and attempting to over- 
power them. In short, an army marching 
into an enemy’s country is destitute of 
the mechanism through which obedience 
is rendered ; it has to institute its ofiB.eials 
into their places, which can only be done 
by a strong hand, and this cannot be 
effected thoroughly without sacrifices 
and difficulties, nor, is, it the work, of a 
moment — From this it follows that a 
change of the sj^stem of Gommunication 
is much less easy of accomplishment in 


an enemy’s country than in our own, 
where it is at least possible ; and it also 
follows that the army is more restricted 
in its movements, and ninst be much 
more sensitive about any demonstrations 
against its communications. 

But the choice and organisation of 
lines of communication is from the very 
commencement subject also to a number 
of conditions by which it is restricted. 
Not only must they be in a general sense 
good high roads, but they will be the 
more serviceable the wider they are, the 
more populous and wealthy towns they 
pass through, the more strong places 
there are which afford them protection. 
Eivers, also, as means of water com- 
munication, and bridges as points of 
passage, have a decisive weight in the 
choice. It follows from this that the 
situation of a line of communication, and 
consequently the road by which an army 
proceeds to commence the offensive, is 
only a matter of free choice up to a cer- 
tain point, its sitnation being dependent 
on certain geographical relations. 

All the foregoing circumstances taken 
together determine the strength or weak- 
ness of the communication of an army 
with its base, and this result, compared 
with one similarly obtained with regard 
to the enemy's communications, decides 
which of the two opponents is in a posi- 
tion to operate against the other’s lines 
of communication, or to cut off Ms re- 
treat, that is, in technical language to 
turn him. Setting aside ail considera- 
tions of moral or physical superiority, 
that party can only effectually accom- 
plish this whose coniiminieations are the 
strongest of the two, for otherwise the 
enem}^ saves himself in the shortest mode, 
by a counterstroko. 

Now this turning can, by reason of the 
double signification of these lines, have 
also two xmrposes. Either the communi- 
cations may be interfered with and in- 
terrupted, that the eneiu}^ may melt away 
by degrees from want, and thus be com- 
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pelled to retreat, or the object maybe 
directly to cut off tlie retreat. 

Witli regard to tbe first, we have to 
observe tliat a mere momentary inter- 
ruption will seldom have any effect wMle 
armies are subsisted as tliey now are; a 
certain time is requisite to produce an 
effect in tMs way in order that tbe losses 
of tlie enemy by frequent repetition may 
compensate in number for tbe small 
amount be suffers in eacb case. One 
single enter|)rise against tbe enemy’s 
flank, wbicb might have been a decisive 
stroke in those days when thousands of 
bread - waggons traversed tbe lines of 
communication, carrying out tbe sys- 
tematised method then in force for sub- 
sisting troops, would hardly produce any 
effect now, if ever so successful ; one 
convoy at most might be seized, which 
wmuld cause the enemy some partial 
damage, but never compel him to re- 
treat. 

The consequence is, that enterjprises 
of this description on a flank, which 
have always been more in fashion in 
books than in real warfare, now ap- 
pear less of a practical nature than ever, 
and we may safely say that there is 
no danger in this respect to any lines of 
communication but such as are very 
long, and otherwise unfavourably circum- 
stanced, more especially by being exposed 
everywhere and at any moment to attacks 
from an insurgent pogmlation. 

With respect to the cutting off an 
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enemy’s retreat, we must not be over- 
confident in this respect either of the 
consequences of threatening or closing 
the enemy’s lines of retreat, as recent 
experience has shown that, when troops 
are good and their leader resolute, it is 
more difficult to make them prisoners, than 
it is for them to cut their way through 
the force opposed to them. 

The means of shortening and protect- 
ing long lines of communication are very 
limited. The seizure of some fortresses 
adjacent to the position taken up by the 
army, and on the roads leading to the 
rear — or in the event of there being no 
fortresses in the country, the construc- 
tion of temporary defences at suitable 
points — the kind treatment of the people 
of the country, strict discipline on the 
military roads, good police, and active 
measures to improve the roads, are the 
only nieans by which the evil may be 
diminished, but it is one which can 
never be entirely removed. 

Furthermore, what we said when treat- 
ing of the question of subsistence with 
respect to the roads which the army 
should chose by preference, applies also 
particularly to lines of communication. 
The best lines of communication are 
roads leading through the most flourish- 
ing towns and the most important pro- 
vinces ; they ought to be preferred, even 
if considerably longer, and in most cases 
they exercise an important influence on 
the definitive disposition of the army. 



CHAPTER XVH. 


ON COUNTRY AND GROUND. 

lEREsrECTiVE quite of their influence as to the business of -war, which is their de- 
regards the moans of subsistence of an cisive influence on the battle, both upon 
country and ground, bear another what concerns its course, as well as upon 
most intimate and never-failing relation the preparation for it, and the use to be 
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made of it. We now proceed to consider 
country and ground in this phase, that 
is, in the Ml meaning of the French 
TerrainJ^ 

The way to make nse of them is a sub- 
ject which lies mostly within the province 
of tactics, but the effects resulting from 
them appear in strategy ; a battle in the 
mountains is, in its consequences as well 
as in itself, quite a different thing from 
a battle on a level plain. 

But until w^e have studied the distinc- 
tion between offensive and defensive, and 
examined the nature of each separately 
and fully, we cannot enter u|)on the con- 
sideration of the principal features of the 
ground in their effects ; W’'e must there- 
fore for the present confine ourselves to 
an investigation of its general properties. 
There are three properties through which 
the ground has an influence on action in 
war ; that is, as presenting an obstacle to 
approach, as an obstacle to an extensive 
viewq and as protection against the effect 
of fire-arms ; all other effects may be 
traced back to these three. 

Unquestionably this threefold influence 
of ground has a tendency to make war- 
fare more diversified, more comifficated, 
and more scientific, for they are ]Dlainly 
three more quantities which enter into 
military combinations. 

A completely level plain, quite open at 
the same time, that is, a tract of country 
w^hich cannot influence war at all, has no 
existence except in relation to small 
bodies of trooi^s, and with respect to 
them only for the duration of some given 
moment of time. When larger bodies 
are concerned, and a longer duration of 
time, accidents of ground mix themselves 
up wdth the action of such bodies, and it 
is hardly possible in the case of a whole 
army to imagine any particular moment, 
such as a battle, when the ground would 
not make its influence felt. 

This influence is therefore never in 
abeyance, but it is certainly stronger or 
weaker according to the nature of the 
country. 


If we keep in view the great mass of 
topographical phenomena we find that 
countries deviate from the idea of per- 
fectly open level plains principally in 
three ways : first by the form of the 
ground, that is, hills and valleys ; then by 
woods, marshes, and lakes as natural f 

features ; and lastly, by such changes as 
have been introduced by the hand of 
man. Through each of these three cir- j 

cumstances there is an increase in the 
influence of ground on the operations of 
war. If we trace them up to a certain 
distance we have mountainous country, 
a country little cultivated and covered 
with woods and marshes, and the well 
cultivated. The tendency in each case I 

is to render war more complicated and i 

connected with art. 

The degree of influence which cultiva- i 

tion exercises is greater or less according 
to the nature of the cidtivation ; the 
system jDursued in Planders, Holstein, i 

and some other countries, where the land 
is intersected in every direction with , ? 

ditches, dykes, hedges, and walls, inter- 
spersed with many single dwellings and i 

small woods has the greatest effect on i 

war. 

The conduct of war is therefore of the 
easiest kind in a level moderately-cul- r 

tivated country. This however only i 

holds good in quite a general sense, leav- ! 

ing entirely out of consideration the use ! 

which the defensive can make of obstacles | 

of ground. | 

Each of these three kinds of ground has 
an effect in its own way on movement, 
on the range of sight, and in the cover it 
affords. | 

In a thickly- wooded country the ob- 
stacle to sight preponderates ; in a moun- 
tainous country, the difficulty of move- 
ment presents the greatest obstacle to an 
enemy ; in countries very much cultivated 
both these obstacles exist in a medium 
degree. 

As thick woods render great portions : 

of ground in a certain manner impracti- 
cable for military movements, and as, be- ! 
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sides tlie difficulty wMcli they oppose to 
Baoveinent they also obstruct the view, 
thereby preventing the use of means to 
clear a passage, the result is that they 
simplify the measures to be adopted on 
one side in proportion as they increase the 
difficulties with which the other side has 
to contend. Although it is difficult prac- 
tically to concentrate forces for action in 
a wooded country, stiH a partition of 
forces does not take place to the same 
extent as it usually does in a mountainous 
country, or in a country very much inter- 
sected with canals, rivers, &c. : in other 
words, the partition of forces in such a 
country is more unavoidable but not so 
great. 

In mountains, the obstacles to move- 
ment preponderate and take effect in two 
ways, because in some parts the country 
is quite impassable, and where it is |)rac- 
ticable we must move slower and with 
greater difficulty. On this account the 
rapidity of all movements is much dimin- 
ished in mountains, and alt operations 
are mixed up with a larger quantity of 
the element of time. But the ground in 
mountains has also the special property 
peculiar to itself, that one point commands 
another. We shall devote the following 
chapter to the discussion of the subject 
of commanding heights generally, and 
shall only here remark that it is this 
peculiarity which causes the great parti- 
tion of forces in operations carried on 
amongst mountains, for particular points 
thus acquire importance from the influ- 
ence they have upon other points in ad- 
dition to any intrinsic value which they 
have in themselves. 

As we have elsewhere observed, each 
of these three kinds of ground in propor- 
tion as its own special peculiarity has a 
tendency to an extreme, has in the same 
degree a tendency to lower the influence 
of the supremo command, increasing in 
like manner the independent action of 
subordinates down to the private soldier. 
The greater the partition of any force, 


the less an undivided oontrol is possible, 
so much the more are subordinates left 
to themselves ; that is self-evident. Cer- 
tainly when the partition of a force is 
greater, then through the diversity of 
action and greater scope in the use of 
means the influence of intelligence must 
increase, and even the commander-in- 
chief may show his talents to advantage 
under such circumstances ; hut we must 
here repeat what has been said before, 
that in war the sum total of single results 
decides more than the form or method in 
which they are connected, and therefore, 
if we push our present considerations to 
an extreme case, and suppose a whole 
army extended in a line of skirmishers 
so that each private soldier fights his 
own little battle, more will depend on 
the sum of single victories gained than on 
the form in which they are connected ; 
for the benefit of good combinations can 
only follow from positive results, not from 
negative. Therefore in such a case the 
courage, the dexterity, and the spirit of 
individuals will prove decisive. It is 
only when two opposing armies are on a 
par as regards military qualities, or that 
their peculiar properties hold the balance 
even, that the talent and judgment of the 
commander become again decisive. The 
consequence is that national armies and 
insurgent levies, etc., etc., in which, at 
least in the individual, the warlike spirit 
is highly excited, although they are not 
superior in skill and bravery, are still 
able to maintain a superiority by a great 
dispersion of their forces favoured By a 
difficult country, and that they can only 
maintain themselves for a continuance 
upon that kind of system, because troops 
of this description are generally destitute 
of all the qxialities and virtues which are 
indispensable when tolerably large num- 
bers are required to act as a united body. 

Also in the nature of forces there are 
many gradations between one of these 
extremes and the other, for the very cir- 
cumstance of being engaged in the de- 
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fence of its own country gives to even 
a regular standing army something 
of the character of a national army, 
and makes it more suited for a war 
waged by an army broken up into de- 
tachments. 

Now the more these qualifications and 
influences are wanting in an army, the 
greater they are on the side of its oppo- 
nent, so much the more will it dread 
being split into fractions, the more it 
will avoid a broken country; but to 
avoid fighting in such a description of 
country is seldom a matter of choice ; we 
cannot choose a theatre of war like a 
piece of merchandise from amongst seve- 
ral patterns, and thus we find generally 
that armies which from their nature fight 
with advantage in concentrated masses, 
exhaust all their ingenuity in trying to 
carry out their system as far as possible 
in direct opposition to the naiiire of the 
country. They must in consequence sub- 
mit to other disadvantages, such as scanty 
and dijOdcult subsistence for the troops, 
bad quarters, and in the combat numerous 
attacks from all sides ; but the disadvan- 
tage of giving up their own special 
advantage would be greater. 

These two tendencies in opposite di- 
rections, the one to concentration the 
other to dispersion of forces, prevail 
more or less according as the nature of 
the troops engaged incline them more to 
one side or the other, but how ever decided 
the tendency, the one side cannot always 
remain with his forces concentrated, 
neither can the other expect success by 
following his system of warfare in scat- 
tered bodies on all occasions. The French 
were obliged to resort to partitioning 


their forces in Spain, and the Spaniards, 
whilst defending their country by means 
of an insurgent population, were obliged 
to try the fate of great battles in the open 
field with part of their forces. 

Next to the connection which country 
and ground have with the general, and 
especially with the political, composition 
of the forces engaged, the most important 
point is the relative proportion of the 
three arms. 

In all countries which are difOLcult to 
traverse, w^hether the obstacles are moun- 
tains, forests, or a |)Gcnliar cultivation, a 
numerous cavalry is useless : that is 
plain in itself; it is just the same with 
artillery in wooded countries ; there will 
probably be a want of room to use it with 
effect, of roads to transport it, and of forage 
for the horses. For this arm highly cul- 
tivated countries are less disadvantageous, 
and least of all a moimtainous country. 
Both, no doubt, afford cover against its 
fire, and in that respect they are unfa- 
vonrahle to an arm which dep)ends entirely 
on its fire : both also often furnish means 
for the enemy’s infantry to place the 
heavy artillery in jeopardy, as infantry 
can pass anywhere ; but still in neither 
is there in general any want of space for 
the use of a numerous artillery, and in 
mountainous countries it has this great 
advantage, that its effects are prolonged 
and increased in consequence of the 
movements of the enemy being slower. 

But it is undeniable that infantry has 
a decided advantage over every other 
arm in diffienlt country, and that, there- 
fore, in such a country its number may 
considerably exceed the usual prox^or- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


COMMAND OF GEODND. 


The word ciommand lias a cliarm in 
tlie artofwar peculiar to itself, and in 
fact to tMs element belongs a great part, 
perbaps balf tbe influence wHcIl ground 
exercises on tlie use of troops. Here many 
of tbe sacred relics of military erudition 
liave tbeir root, as, for instance, com- 
manding positions, bey positions, strate- 
gic manoeuvres, etc. We shall take as 
clear a view of tbe subject as we can 
without prolixity, and pass in review the 
true and tbe false, reality and exaggera- 
tion. 

Every exertion of physical force if 
made upwards is more difficult than if it 
is made in tbe contrary direction (down- 
wards) ; consequently it must be so in 
fighting; and there are three evident rea- 
sons why it is so. Eirst, every height may 
be regarded as an obstacle to approach; 
secondly, although the range is not per- 
ceptibly greater in shooting down from 
a height, yet, all geometrical relations 
being taken into consideration, we have 
a better chance of hitting than in the op- 
posite case ; thirdly, an elevation gives a 
better command of view. How all these 
advantages unite themselves together in 
battle we are not concerned with here ; 
W'-e collect the sum total of the advan- 
tages which tactics derives from elevation 
of position and combine them in one 
wdiole which we regard as the first stra- 
tegic advantage. 

But the first and last of these advan- 
tages that have been enumerated . must 
appear once more as advantages of stra- 
tegy itself, for we march and reconnoitre 
in strategy as well as in tactics ; if, there- 
fore, an elevated position is an obstacle 
to the approach of those on lower ground, 


that is the second ; and the better com- 
mand of view which this elevated position 
affords is the third advantage which stra- 
tegy may derive in this way. 

Of these elements is composed the 
power of dominating, overlooking, com- 
manding ; from these sources springs the 
sense of superiority and security wdiich 
is felt in standing on the brow of a hill 
and looking at the enemy below, and the 
feeling of weakness and apprehension 
which pervades the minds of those below. 
Perhaps the total impression made is at 
the same time stronger than it ought to 
be, because the advantage of the high- 
er ground strikes the senses more than 
the circumstances which modify that ad- 
vantage. Perhaps the impression made 
surpasses that which the truth warrants, 
in -which case the effect of imagination 
must be regarded as a new element, 
which exaggerates the effect produced 
by an elevation of ground. 

At the same time the advantage of 
greater facility of movement is not ab- 
solute, and not always in favour of the 
side occupjdng the higher position ; it is 
only so when his opponent wishes to 
attack him ; it is not if the combatants 
are separated by a great valley, and it 
is actually in favour of the army on the 
lower ground if both wish to fight in 
the plain (battle of Hohenfriedberg). 
Also the power of overloohing, or com- 
rnand of view, has likewise great limita- 
tions. A wooded country in the valley 
below, and often the very masses of 
the mountains themselves on which we 
stand, obstruct the vision. Countless are 
the cases in which we might seek in 
vain on the spot for those advantages 
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of an elevated position wMcli a map 
would lead us to expect ; and we miglit 
often be led to think we had only in- 
volved oxirselves in ail kinds of disadvan- 
tages, the very opposite of the advantages 
we counted upon. But these limitations 
and conditions do not abrogate or de- 
stroy the superiority which the more 
elevated position confers, both on the 
defensive and offensive. We shall point 
out, in a few words, how this is the 
case with each. 

Out of the three strategic advantages 
of the more elevated ground, the greater 
taciicd strength, the more dificuU apg^roach, 
and tJm letter vieiv, the first two are of 
such a nature that they belong really to 
the defensive only ; for it is only in holding 
firmly to a position that we can make 
use of them, whilst the other side (offen- 
sive) in moving cannot remove them and 
take them with him ; but the third ad- 
vantage can be made use of by the offen- 
sive just as well as by the defensive. 

Eroiii this it follows that the more 
elevated ground is higlily important to 
the defensive, and as it can only be 
maintained in a decisive way in moun- 
tainous countries, therefore it would 
seem to follow, as a consequence, that 
the defensive has an important advan- 
tage in mountain positions. How it is 
that, tlirougli other circumstances, this 
is not so in reality, we shall show in the 
chapter on the defence of mountains. 

We must first of all make a distinc- 
tion if the question relates merely to 
commanding ground at one single point, 
as, for examxde, a position for an army ; 
in such case the strategic advantages 
rather merge in the tactical one of a 
battle fought under advantageous cir- 
cumstances ; but if now we imagine 
a considerable tract of country — sup- 
pose a whole i^roviiiee — as a regular 
slope, like the declivity at a general 
watershed, so tliat we can make 
several marches, and always hold the 
upper ground, then the strategic ad- 
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vantages become greater, because we 
can now use the advantages of the more 
elevated ground not only in the combi- 
nation of our forces with each other for 
one particular combat, but also in the 
combination of several combats with one 
another. Thus it is with the defensive. 

As regards the offensive, it enjoys to a 
certain extent the same advantages as 
the defensive from the more elevated 
ground; for this reason that the stra- 
getic attack is not confined to one act 
like the tactical. The strategic advance 
is not the continuous movement of a 
piece of wheel work ; it is made in single 
marches with a longer or shorter interval 
between them, and at each baiting point 
the assailant is just as much acting on 
the defensive as his adversary. 

Through the advantage of a better 
view of the surrounding country, an 
elevated position confers, in a certain 
measure, on the offensive as well as the 
defensive, a power of action which we 
must not omit to notice ; it is the facility 
of operating with separate masses. Eor 
each |)ortion of a force separately derives 
the same advantages which the whole 
derives from this more elevated position ; 
by this — a separate corps, let it be strong 
or weak in numbers, is stronger than it 
would otherwise be, and we can venture 
to take up a position with less danger 
than we could if it had not that particu- 
lar property of being on an elevation. 
The advantages which are to be derived 
from such separate bodies of troops is a 
subject for another place. 

If the . possession of more elevated 
ground is combined with other geo- 
graphical advantages which are in onr 
favour, if the enemy finds himself 
cramped in his movements from other 
causes, as, for instance, by the proxi- 
mity of a large river, such disadvan- 
tages of his position may prove quite 
decisive, and he may feel that he can- 
not too soon relieve himself from such 
a position. No army can maintain it- 
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self in the valley of a great river if 
it is not in possession of tlie heights 
on each side by which the valley is 
formed. 

The possession of elevated ground may 
therefore become virtually command, and 
we can by no means deny that this idea 
represents a reality. But nevertheless 
the expressions commanding ground/’ 
‘^ sheltering position,” ^‘key of the coun- 
try,” in so far as they are founded on 
the nature of heights and descents, are 
hollow shells without any sound kernel. 
These imposing elements of theory have 
been chiefly resorted to in order to give 
a flavour to the seeming commonplace 
of military combinations ; they have 
become the darling themes of learned 
soldiers, the magical wands of adepts 
in strategy, and neither the emptiness 
of these fanciful conceits, nor the fre- 
quent contradictions w^hich have been 
given to them by the results of experience 
have sufficed to convince authors, and 
those who read their books, that with 
such phraseology they are drawing 
water in the leaky vessel of the Da- 
naides. The conditions have been mis- 
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taken for the thing itself, the instrument 
for the hand. The occupation of such 
and such a position or space of ground 
has been looked upon as an exercise of 
power like a thrust or a cut, the ground 
or position itself as a substantive quan- 
tity ; whereas the one is like the lifting 
of the arm, the other is nothing but the 
lifeless instrument, a mere property 
which can only realise itself upon an 
object, a mere sign of plus or minus 
which wants the figures or quantities. 
This cut and thrust, this object, this 
quantity, is a viciorious battle; it alone 
really counts ; with it only can we reckon ; 
and we must always have it in view, 
as well in giving a critical judgment 
in literature as in real action in the 
field. 

Consequently, if nothing but the 
number and value of victorious combats 
decides in war, it is plain that the com- 
parative value of the opposing armies 
and ability of their respective leaders 
again rank as the first points for con- 
sideration, and that the part which the 
influence of ground pla}'s can only he 
one of an inferior grade. 
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CHAPTER I. 


OFFENCE AND DEFENCE. 

\.— Gonception of Defe-nce. “ay Tae to our advantage to wait for the 

charge against our bayonets, or the attack 
What is defence in conception? The on our position or our theatre of war. 
warding off a Mow. What is then its But as we must return the enemy’s blows 
characteristic sign ? The state of ex- if we are really to carry on war on our 
pectaney (or of waiting for this blow), side, therefore this offensive act in defen- 
This is the sign by which we always sive war takes place more or less under 
recognise an act as of a defensive cha- the general title defensive— that is to say, 
racter, and by this sign alone can the the offensive of which we make use falls 
defensive be distinguished from the offen- under the conception of position or thea- 
sive in war. But inasmuch as an absolute tre of war. We can, therefore, in a de- 
defence completely contradicts the idea fensive campaign fight offensively, in a 
of war, because there would then be war defensive battle we may use some divi- 
carried on by one side only, it follows that sions for offensive purposes, and lastly, 
the defence in war can only be relative while remaining in position awaiting the 
and the above distinguishing signs must enemy’s onslaught, we still make use of 
therefore only be applied to the essential the offensive by sending at the same time 
idea or general conception: it does not halls into the enemy’s ranks. The defen- 
apply to all the separate acts which com- sive form in war is therefore no mere 
pose the war. A partial combat is defen- shield but a shield formed of blo^vs de- 
sive if we receive the onset, the charge livered with skill, 
of the enemy ; a battle is so if we receive ^ 

the attack, that is, wait for the appear- ^d'^antages oj- the Befemii'e, 

anee of the enemy before our position What is the object of defence? To 
and within range of oiir fire ; a eamjpaign p'emr^e. To preserve is easier tlian to 
is defensive if we wait for the entry of acquire ; from wliich follows at once that 
the enemy into our theatre of war. In the means on both sides being supposed 
all these eases the sign of waiting for equal, the defensive is easier than the 
and warding off belongs to the general offensive. But in wliat consists the 
conception, without any contradiction greater facility of preserving or keeping 
arising with the conception of war, for it possession ? In this, that all time which 
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is not turned to any account falls into 
the scale in favour of the defence. He 
reaps inhere he has not sowed. Every 
susjoeiision of offensive action, either from 
erroneous views, from fear or from indo- 
lence, is in favour of the side acting de- 
fensively. This advantage saved the 
State of Prussia from ruin more than 
once in the Seven Years’ War. It 
is one which derives itself from the 
conception and object of the defensive, 
lies in the nature of all defence, and in 
ordinary life, particularly in legal busi- 
ness which bears so much resemblance 
to war, it is expressed by the Latin pro- 
verb, Beaii stmt possidentes. Another ad- 
vantage arising from the nature of war 
and belonging to it exclusively, is the 
aid afforded by locality or ground; this 
is one of which the defensive form has a 
preferential use. 

Having established these general ideas 
we now turn more directly to the sub- 
ject. 

In tactics every combat, great or small, 
is defensive if we leave the initiative to 
the enemy, and wait for his api^earance 
in our front. Prom that moment forward 
we can make use of all offensive means 
without losing the said two advantages 
of the defence, namely, that of waiting 
for, and that of grouncl. In strategy, at 
first, the campaign represents the battle, 
and the theatre of wurr the position ; but 
afterwards the whole war takes the place 
of the campaign, and the whole country 
that of the theatre of w^ar, and in both 
cases the defensive remains that which 
it was in tactics. 

It has been already observed in a 
general way that the defensive is easier 
than the offensive ; hut as the defensive 
has a negative object, that of preserving^ 
and the offensive a positive object that 
of conquering, and as the latter increases 
our own means of carrying on war, but 
the preserving does not, therefore in 
order to express ourselves distinctly, we 
most say, that the defensive form of war is 


in itself stronger than the offensive. This is 
the result we have been desirous of ar- 
riving at ; for although it lies completely 
in the nature of the thing, and has been 
confirmed by experience a thousand 
times, still it is completely contrary to 
prevalent opinion — a proof how ideas 
may be confused by superficial writers. 

If the defensive is the stronger form 
of conducting war, hut has a negatire 
object, it follows of itself that we must 
only make use of it so long as our weak- 
ness compels us to do so, and that we 
must give up that form as soon as we 
feel strong enough to aim at the positive 
object. Now as the state of our circum- 
stances is usually improved in the event of 
our gaining a victory through the assist- 
ance of the defensive, it is therefore, also, 
the natural course in war to begin with 
the defensive, and to end with the offen- 
sive. It is therefore just as much in con- 
tradiction with the conception of war to 
suppose the defensive the ultimate object 
of the war as it was a contradiction to 
understand passivity to belong to ail the 
parts of the defensive, as well as to the 
defensive as a whole. In other words : 
a war in which victories are merely used 
to ward off blows, and where there is no 
attempt to return the blow, would be just 
as absurd as a battle in which the most 
absolute defence (passivity) should every- 
where j)revail in all measures. 

Against the justice of this general 
view" many examples might he quoted 
in which the defensive continued defen- 
sive to the last, and the assumption of 
the offensive was never contemplated ; 
but such an objection could only be urged 
if we lost sight of the fact that here the 
question is only about general ideas (ab- 
stract ideas), and that examples in oppo- 
sition to the general conception w-e are 
discussing are all of them to he looked 
upon as cases in which the time for the 
possibility of offensive reaction had not 
yet arrived. 

In the Seven Years’ War, at least in the 
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last tliree years of it, Frederick tlie Great 
did not tliink of an ofiensive ; indeed we 
believe further, that generally speaking, 
he only acted on the offensive at any 
time in this war as the best means of 
defending himself; his whole situation 
comi^elied him to this course, and it is 
natural that a general should aim more 
immediate!}^ at that which is most in ac- 
cordance with the situation in which he 
is placed for the time being. hTeverthe- 
less, we cannot look at this example of a 
defence upon a great scale without sup- 
posing that the idea of a possible coun- 
terstroke against Austria lay at the bot- 
tom of the wFole of it, and sajing to 
ourselves, the moment for that coun- 
terstroke had not arrived before the 
war came to a close. The conclusion of 
peace shows that this idea is not without 
foundation even in this instance; for 
^ w^hat could have actuated the Austrians 

to make peace except the thought that 
they wmre not in a condition with their 
own forces alone to make head against 
the talent of the king; that to maintain 
an equilibrium their exertions must be 
greater than heretofore, and that the 
slightest relaxation of their efforts would 
probably lead to fresli losses of territory. 
And, in fact, wiio can doubt that if Eus- 
sia, Sweden, and the army of the German 
Empire had ceased to act together against 
Frederick the Great he would have tried 
to conquer the Austrians again in Bo- 
J hernia and Moravia ? 

ic Having thus defined the true meaning 

of the defensive, having defined its boun- 



daries, we return again to the assertion 
that the defensive is the stronger form of 
mahing war. 

Upon a closer examination, and com- 
parison of the offensive and defensive, 
this will appear perfectly plain ; but for 
the present we shall confine ourselves to 
noticing the contradiction in which we 
should be involved with ourselves, and 
with the results of experience by main- 
taining the contrary to be the fact. If ! 

the offensive form was the stronger there 
would be no further occasion ever to use 
the defensive, as it has merely a negative 
object, every one would be for attacking, 
and the defensive would be an absurdity. 

On the other hand, it is very natural that 
the higher object should be purchasefl : 

by greater sacrifices. Whoever feels t 

himself strong enough to make use of | 

the weaker form has it in his pow^'er to ( 

aim at the greater object ; whoever sets i; 

before himself the smaller object can ;; 

only do so in order to have the benefit j 

of the stronger form. — If we look to ex- 
pedience, such a thing is unheard of as 
any one carrying on a war upon two dif- 
ferent theati’es— offensively on one wdth I' 

the w^eaker army, and defensively on the ? 

other wdth his strongest force. But if li 

the reverse of this has everywhere and t 

at all times taken place tha,t shows plainly ji 

that generals, although their own inch- i 

nation prompts them to the offensive, 
still hold the defensive to be the stronger ? 

form. We have still in the next \ 

chapters to explain some preliminary | 

points. ■"■■'■■'I 


CHAPTER II, 


THE KELATIOKS OF THE OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE TO EACH OTHEIl 

IN TACTICS. 


Eirst of all must inquire into tEe 
circumstances wliicli give the victory in a 
"battle. 

Of superiority of numbers, and bravery, 
discipline, or other qualities of an army, 
we say nothing' here, because, as a rule, 
they depend on things which lie out of 
the province of the art of war in the sense 
in which we are now considering it ; be- 
sides which they exercise the same effect 
in the offensive as the defensive ; and, 
moreover also, the superiority in mmbers 
m general cannot come under consideration 
here, as the number of troops is likewise 
a given quantity or condition, and does 
not depend on the will or pleasure of the 
general. Further, these things have^no 
particular connection with attack and de- 
fence. But, irrespective of these things, 
there are other three which appear to us 
of decisive importance, these are : sur- 
prke^ advantage of ground^ and the attach 
from several quarters. The surprise pro- 
duces an effect by opposing to the enemy 
a groat many more troops than he ex- 
pected at some particular point. The 
superiority in numbers in this case is 
very different to a general superiority of 
numbers ; it is the most powerful agent 
in the art of war. — The way in which 
the advantage of ground contributes to 
the victory is intelligible enough of itself, 
and we have only one observation to make 
which is, that we do not confine our re- 
marks to obstacles winch obstruct the 
advance of an enemy, such as scarped 
grounds, high hills, marshy streams, 
hedges, inelosures, etc. ; we also allude 
to the advantage which ground affords 


as cover, under which troops are concealed 
from view. Indeed we may say that 
even from ground which is cpite unim- 
portant a person acquainted with the 
locality may derive assistance. The at- 
tack from several quarters includes in 
itself all tactical turning movements 
great and small, and its effects are de- 
rived partly from the double execution 
obtained in this way from fire-arms, and 
partly from the enemy’s dread of his 
retreat being cut off. 

Now how do the offensive and defen- 
sive stand respectively in relation to 
these things ? 

Having in view the three principles of 
victory just described, the answer to this 
question is, that only a small portion of 
the first and last of these principles is in 
favour of the offensive, whilst the greater 
part of them, and the whole of the second 
principle, are at the command of the party 
acting defensively. 

The offensive side can only have the 
advantage of one complete surprise of 
the whole mass with the whole, whilst 
the defensive is in a condition to surprise 
incessantly, throughout the wdiole course 
of the combat, .by the force and form 
which he gives to his partial attacks. 

The offensive has greater facilities 
than the defensive for surrounding and 
cutting off the whole, as the latter is in a 
manner in a fixed position while the 
former is in a state of movement having 
reference to that position. But the suj}e- 
rior advantage for an enveloping move- 
ment, which the offensive possesses, as 
now stated, is again limited to a move- 
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ment against the ivliole mass ; for during 
the course of the combat, and with sepa- 
rate divisions of the force, it is easier for 
tlie defensive than for the offensive to 
make attacks from several quarters, le~ 
cmisey as we have alreaiij said, the former 
is in a letter situation to sw'prm by the 
force ami form of Ms attachs. 

That the defensive in an especial man- 
ner enjoys the assistance -which gro-nnd 
affords is |)Iam in itself ; as to what con- 
cerns the advantage which the defensive 
has in surprising by the force and form 
of his attacks, that results from the offen- 
sive being obliged to approach by roads 
and paths where he may be easily ob- 
served, whilst the defensive conceals his 
position, and, until almost the decisive 
moment, remains invisible to his opponent. 
— Since the true method of defence has 
been adopted, recoiiiiaissances have gone 
quite out of fashion, that is to say, they 
have become impossible. Certainly recon- 
naissances are still made at times, but 
they seldom bring home much with them. 
Immense as is the advantage of being 
able to examine well a position, and be- 
come perfectly acquainted with it before 
a battle, plain as it is that he (the defen- 
sive) wdio lies in w’ait near such a chosen 
posi-tion can much more easily effect a 
surprise than his adversary, yet still to 
this very hour the old notion is not ex- 
ploded that a battle which is accepted is 
half lost. This comes from the old kind 
of defensive j)raetised twenty years ago, 
and partly also in the Seven Years’ War, 
when the only assistance expected from 
the ground was that it should be difficult 
of approach in front (by steep mountain 
slopes, etc., etc.), when the little depth 
of the positions and the difficulty of 
moving the flanks produced such weak- 
ness that the armies dodged one another 
from one hill to another, which increased 
the evil. If some Icind of support were 
found on which to rest the Avings, then 
all depended on preventing the army 
stretched along between these points, like 


a piece of work on an embroidery frame, 
from being broken through at any point. 
The ground occu|>ied possessed a direct 
value at every point, and thereforB a 
direct defence was required everywhere. 
Under such circumstances, the idea of 
making a movement or attempting a sur- 
prise during the battle could not be en- 
tertained ; it was the exact reverse of 
what constitutes a good defence, and of 
that which the defence has actually be- 
come in modern warfare. 

In reality, contem|)t for the defensive 
has always been the result of some par- 
ticular method of defence having become 
worn out (outlived its period) ; and this 
wms just the case with the method we 
have now mentioned, for in times ante- 
cedent to the period we refer to, that very 
method was superior to the offensive. 

If Ave go through the progressive de- 
velopment of the modern art of war, we 
And that at the commencement — that is 
the Thirty Years’ War and the war of the 
Spanish Succession — the deployment and 
drawing up of the army in array, was 
one of the great leading points con- 
nected with the battle. It Avas the most 
important part of the plan of the battle. 
This gave the defensive, as a rule, a great 
advantage, as he Aras already drawn up 
and deplo^md. As soon as the troops 
accjuired greater ea|)ability of manoeuvr- 
ing, this advantage ceased, and the 
superiority passed over to the side of the 
offensive for a time. Then the defensive 
sought shelter behind rivers or deep 
valleys, or on high land. The defensive 
thus recovered the advantage, and con- 
tinued tO’ maintain it until the offensum 
acquired such increased mobility and ex- 
pertness in manoeuvring that he him- 
self could venture into broken ground 
and attack in separate columns, and 
therefore became able to turn his adver- 
sary. This led to a gradual increase in 
the length of positions, in consequence 
of which, no doubt, it occurred to the 
offensive to Qoncentrate at a few points, 


and break tbrougli tbe enemy’s thin line. 
Tbe offensive tbuS; for a tMrd time, 
gained tlie aseeridancy, and tbe defence 
was again obliged to alter its system. 
This it lias done in recent wars by keep- 
ing its forces concentrated in large 
masses, tbe greater not deployed, 
and, wliere |)<^ssible, concealed, tbns 
merely taking up a position in readiness 
to act according to tlie measures of tbe 
enemy as soon as tbey are snfEciently 
revealed. 

Tbis does not preclude a partially 
passive defence of tbe ground ; its ad- 
vantage is too great for it not to be 
used a bnndred times in a eeimpaign. 


But that kind of passive defence of tbe 
ground is usually no longer tbe principal 
affair: that is wbat we Save to do witb 
bere. 

If tbe offensive sbould discover some 
new and powerful element wbicb it can 
bring to its assistance— -an event not very 
probable, seeing tbe point of simplicity 
and natural order to wbicb all is now 
brought — then tbe defence must again 
alter its method. But tbe defensive is 
always certain of tbe assistance of ground, 
wbicb insures to it in general its natural 
su]ieriority, as the special properties of 
country and groimd exercise a greater 
influence than ever on actual warfare. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE HELATIOHS OF THE OEEEHSIVE AND DEFENSIVE TO EACH OTHER 

IN STHATEQY. 


Let us ask again, first of all, vliat are 
tbe circumstances wbicb insure a suc- 
cessful result in strategy ? 

In strategy there is no victory, as we 
have before said. On the one band, the 
strategic success is the successful pre- 
paration of the tactical victory j tbe 
greater tbis strategic success, tbe more 
probable becomes tbe victory in tbe 
battle. On tbe other band, strategic 
success lies in tbe making use of tbe vne- 
tory gained. The more events the 
strategic combinations can in tbe seq[iiel 
include in tbe eonsecpienees of a battle 
gained, the more strategy can lay bands 
on amongst the wreck of all that has 
been shaken to tbe foundation by tbe 
battle, the more it sweeps ujo in great 
masses what of necessity has been 
gained witb great labour by many single 
bands in tbe battle, tbe grander will be 


its success. — Those things wbicb chiefly 
lead to this success, or at least facilitate 
it, consequently the leading principles of 
efficient action in strategy, are as fol- 
low : — 

1. Tbe advantage of ground. 

2. The surprise, let it be either in tbe 
form of an actual attack by surprise or 
by tbe unexpected display of large forces 
at certain points. 

3. Tbe attack from several quarters 
(all three, as in tactics). 

4. Tbe assistance of tbe theatre of war 
by fortresses, and everything belonging 
to them. 

0 . The support of tbe people. 

6. The utilisation of great moral 
forces. 

^ Now, wbat are tbe relations of offen- 
sive and defensive with respect to these 
things? 
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Tlie party on tlie defensive has the 
advaiitag-e of ground; the offensive side 
that of the attack hy surprise in strategy, 
as in tactics. But resj^ecting the siirj)rise| 
V'e must observe that it is infinitely more 
efficacious and important in strategy than 
in tactics. In the latter, a surprise sel- 
dom rises to the level of a great victory, 
while in strategy it often finishes the war 
at one stroke. But at the same time we 
must nhserve that the advantageous use 
of this means sujDposes some great and 
uucoMMoUj as well as dectswB error com- 
mitted by the adversary, therefore it 
does not alter the balance much in favour 
of the offensive. 

The sur2)rise of the enemy, by jDlacing 
superior forces in position at certain points, 
has again a great resemblance to the 
analogous case in tactics. Were the de- 
fensive compelled to distribute his forces 
upon several points of approach to his 
theatre of war, then the offensive would 
have j)iainly the advantag’e of being able 
to fall upon one point with all his weight. 
But here also, the new art of acting on 
the defensive by a different mode of pro- 
ceeding has imperceptibly brought about 
new principles. If the defensive side 
does^not apprehend that the enemy, by 
making use of an undefended road, will 
throw ^ himself upon some important 
magazine or depot, or on some uniDre- 
pared fortification, pr on the capital 
itself,— and if he is not reduced to the 
alternative of op|)osing* the enemy on the 
road he has chosen, or of having his re- 
treat cut off, then there are no peremp- 
tory grounds for dividing his forces ; for 
If the offensive chooses a different road 
from that on which the defensive is to he 
found, then some days later the latter 
can march against his oj^ponent with his 
whole force upon the road he has chosen ; 
besides, he may at the same time, in 
most cases, rest satisff ed that the offensive 
will do him the honour to seek him out. 
'—-If the offensive is obliged to advance 
with his forces divided, which is off^n 


tmavoidahle on account of subsistence, 
then plainly the defensive has the ad- 
yantage on his side of being able to fall 
in force upon a fraction of the enemy. 

Attacks in flank and rear, which in 
strategy mean on the sides and reverse of 
the theatre of war, are of a very different 
nature to attacks so called in tactics. 

1st. There is no bringing the enemy 
under two fires, because we cannot fire 
from one end of a theatre of war to the 
other. 

^ 2nd, The apiireheiision of losing the 
hue of retreat is very much less, for the 
sj)aces in strategy are so gz’eat that they 
cannot he barred as in taeties. 

3rd. In strategy, on account of the 
extent of space embraced, the efficacy of 
interior, that is of shorter lines, is much 
greater, and this forms a great safe- 
guard against attacks from several di- 
rections. 

4th. A new princij^le makes its appear- 
ance in the sensibility, which is felt as to 
lines of communication, that is in the 
effect which is produced hy merely inter- 
rujffing them. 

Now it confessedly lies in the nature of 
things, that on account of the greater 
spaces in strategy, the enveloping attack, 
or the attack from several sides, as a rule 
is only possible for the side which has the 
initiative, that is the offensive, and that 
the defensive is not in a condition, as he 
is in tactics, in the course of the action, 
to turn the tables on the enemy by sur- 
rounding him, because he has it not in 
his power either to draw up his forces 
with the necessary depth relatively, or to 
conceal them sufficiently; hut then, of 
what use is the facility of enveloping to 
the offensive, if its advantages are not 
forthcoming? We could not therefore 
bring forward the enveloping attack in 
strategy as a principle of victory in gene- 
ral, if its influence on the lines of commu- 
nication did not come into consideration. 
But this, factor is seldom great at the first 
moment, when attack and defence first 
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meet, and wMle tliey are still opposed to 
eacb. otlier in their original position; it 
only becomes great as a campaign ad- 
vances, when the offensive in the enemy’s 
country is Iby degrees brought into the 
condition of defensive ; then the lines of 
communication of this new party acting 
on the defensive, become weak, and the 
party originally on the defensive, in as- 
suming the offensive can derive advantage 
from this weakness. But who does not 
see that this casual superiority, of the 
attack is not to be carried to the credit 
of the offensive in general, for it is in 
reality created out of the sujDerior rela- 
tions of the defensive. 

The fourth principle, the Assistance 
of the Theatre of War^ is naturally an 
advantage on the side of the defensive. 
If the attacking army opens the cam- 
paign, it breaks away from its own 
theatre, and is thus weakened, that is, it 
leaves fortresses and depots of all kinds 
behind it. The greater the sphere of 
operations which must be traversed, the 
more it will be weakened (by marches and 
garrisons) ; the army on the defensive con- 
tinues to keep up its connection with 
everything, that is, it enjoys the support 
of its fortresses, is not weakened in any 
way, and is near to its sources of supply. 

The sap^wrt of the popiilatmi as a fifth 
prineix>le is not realised in every defence, 
for a defensive camj)aign may be carried 
on in the enemy’s country, but still* this 
X:>rmciple is only derived from the idea of 
the defensive, and apj)lies to it in the 
majority of cases, Besides by this is 
meant chiefly, although not exclusively, 
the effect of calling out the last Keserves, 
and even of a national armament, the 
result of which is that all friction 
is diminished, and that all resources 
are sooner forthcoming and flow in more 
abundantly. 

The eamx)aigii of 1812, gives as it were 
in a magnifying glass a very clear illus- 
tration of the effect of the means speci- 
fied under xn-inciples 3 and 4. 500,000 


men passed the Mernen, 120,000 fought 
at Borodino, and much fewer arrived at 
Moscow. 

We may say that the effect itself of this 
stupendous attemx 3 t was so disastrous that 
even if the Bussians had not assumed 
any offensive at all, they would still 
have been secure from any fresh attempt 
at invasion for a considerable time. It 
is true that with the exception of Swe- 
den there is no country in Europe which 
is situated like Bussia, but the efficient 
j)rinciple is always the same, the only 
distinction being in the greater or less 
degree of its strength. 

If we add to the fourth and fifth pHii- 
ci^ffos, the consideration that these forces 
of the defensive belong to the original 
defensive, that is the defensive carried on 
ill our own soil, and that they are much 
weaker if the defence takes xilace in an 
enemy’s countiy and is mixed u]3 with 
an offensive undertaking, then from that 
there is a new disadvantage for the offen- 
sive, much the same as above, in resx)ect 
to the third jirineixde; for the offensive is 
just as little composed entirely of active 
elements, as the defensive of mere warding 
off blows; indeed every attack which does 
not lead directly to peace must inevitably 
end ill the defensive. 

Now, if all defensive elements which 
are brought into use in the attack are 
weakened by its nature, that is by 
belonging to the attack, then this must 
also be considered as a general clisad- 
vaiitage of the offensive. 

This is far from being an idle piiece of 
logical refinement, on the contrary we 
should rather say that in it lies the chief 
disadvantage of the offensive in general, 
and therefore from the very comnieiiee- 
meiit of, as well as throughout every 
combination for a strategic attack, most 
particular attention ought to be directed 
to this point, that is to the defensive, 
which may follow, as we shall see more 
Xilaiiily when we conic to the book on 
Xilans of campaigns. 
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The great moral forces whieli at times 
saturate the element of war, as it were 
with a leaven of their own, which there- 
fore the commander in certain cases can 
use to assist the other means at his com- 
mand, are to be supposed just as weU on 
the. side of the defensive as of the offen- 
sive j at least those which are more 
especially in favour of the attack, such 
as confusion and disorder in the enemy’s 
ranks— do not generally appear until after 
the decisive stroke is given, and conse- 
quently seldom contribute beforehand to 
produce that result. 


We^ think we have now sufSciently 
established our proj>osition, that the 
defmswe ts a stronger fcrm of war than the 
offensive; but there still remains to be 
mentioned one small factor hitherto un- 
noticed. It is the high spirit, the 
feeling of superiority in an army which 
springs from a consciousness of belonging 
to the attacking party. The thing is in 
itself a fact, but the feeling soon merges 
into the more general and more powerful 
one which is imparted by victory or 
defeat, by the talent or incapacity of the 
general. 


CHAPTER IV. 


CONVEllGEE'CE OF ATTACK AKB BIYEEGEKCE OF BEFEKOE. 


These two conceptions, these forms in the 
use of offensive and defensive, appear so 
frequently in theory and reality, that the 
imagination is involuntarily disposed to 
look upon them as intrinsic forms, neces- 
sary to attack and defence, which, how- 
ever, is not really the case, as the smallest 
reflection will show, dd take the earliest 
opportunity of examining them, that we 
may obtain once for all clear ideas respect- 
ing them, and that, in proceeding with 
our consideration of the relations of at- 
tack and defence, we may be able to set 
these conceptions aside altogether, andnot 
have our attention for ever distracted by 
the appearance of advantage and the re- 
verse whieli they cast upon things. W e treat 
tliem liero as pure abstractions, extract 
the eoiieeption of them like an essence, 
and reserve our rernaiks on the part which 
it has in actual things for a future time. 

The defending party, both in tactics 
mid in strategy, is supposed to be waiting 
in expectation, therefore standing, whilst 


the assailant is imagined to bo in move- 
ment, and in movement exj)ressly directed 
against tliat standing adversary. It fol- 
lows from this, necessarily, that turning 
and enveloping is at the option of the 
assailant only, that is to say, as long 
as his movement and the immobility 
of the defensive continue. This free- 
dom of choice of the mode of attack, 
whether it shall be convergent or not, 
according* as it shall app)ear advantageous 
or otherwise, ought to be reckoned as an 
advantage to the offensive in general. 
But this choice is free only in tactics; it 
is not always allowed in strategy. In the 
first, the points on which the wings rest 
are hardly ever absolutely secure ; but 
they are ^^ery frequently so in strategy, as 
when the front to be defended stretches 
in a straight line from one sea to another, 
or from one neutral territory to another* 
In such cases, the attack cannot be made 
in a convergent form, and the liberty of 
choice is limited. It is limited in a still 
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.-o— uuuverging lines, 
ixussia and France cannot attack Q-er- 
manj m any otker way than by conver^- 
mg lines tlierefore they cannot attack 
•with their forces united. Now if we 
assume as granted that the concentric 
form in the action of forces in the ma- 
jority of cases is the weaker form, then 
the advantage which the assailant pos- 
sesses in the greater freedom of choice 
may probably be completely outweighed 
by the disadvantage, in other eases, of 
being compelled to make use of the 
weaker form. 

+ 1 , examine more closely 

the action of these forms, both in tactics 
and in strategy. 

It has been considered one of the chief 
advantages of giving a eoneentrie direc- 
tion to forces, that is, operating from the 
emcumference of a circle towards th^ 
centie, that the further the force.? ad- 
^ anue, the nearer they approach to each 
other ; the fact is true, but the supposed 
ajantage is not; for the tendency to 
®dually on both siis ; 
tu * 1 ^® equilibrium is not dis- 
nf i ■ 1 ^ ibe dispersion 

of foiee by eccentric movements. 

and a real advantage is, 
that forces operating on converging lines 
direct their action towards B.commof point, 

-Now^f f Unes do not. 

in ^l?r + ibe action 

rntA^ ^ must sepa- 

late J:aeticss from strategy. 

We shall not push the analysis too far 

ourselves to the 

LSon i? tactics. “ a'i'mntages of the 

effect mcrea,sed 
eJleot of fire, a.s soon as aU is brouo-ht 

"witliin a eerta,ia range. ^ 

2. Attack of one and the same point 
from several sides. ““ame point 

3 The cutting off the retreat. 

The interception of a retreat may 'he 
also conceived strategically, but then itS 
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plainly much more difficult, because great 
spaces are not easffy blocked. The attack 
upon one and the same body from several 

quarters isgenerallymoreeffeetualand de- 
cisive, the smaller this body is, the nearer 
It approaches to the lowest Hmit-that of 
a sm-Ie combatant. An army can easily 
give battle on several sides, a division 
less easily, a battalion only when formed 
m mass, a single man not at all. Now 
strategy, in its province, deals with largo 
masses of men, extensive spaces, and coii- 
siderable duration of time ; with tactics, 

tU f ^ that 

the attack from several sides instrate-y 

Tim results as in taetif 

Ihe effect of fire does not come withui 

there ^ i ^ut in its place 

yeie IS something else. It is that totter- 
ng of tile base which every arinj feels 
when there is a victorious enemy in its 
rear, whether near or far off. 

It is, therefore, certain that the con- 
centric action of forces has an advantage 
in this way, that the action or effect 
against « is at the same time one against 
^“'®® against a being dimin- 
*■’. and that the action against b is 
likewise action against a. The whole, 

Sore but something 

both ir, advantage is produced 

Doth in tactics and strateo’v altbono^'h 
somewhat differently in each 

eccentric or 

dueigent action of forces to oppose to 
this advantage ? Plainly the adnintao-A 
of having the forces in giLter proS 

Sr iftf’ on iniord 

how'th.Sc to demonstrate 

now this can become such a multinlim. nf 

foTCss that the mailarf amaot eabualer 

£ »PP»»‘ »££ 

^ nas a great superiority of force — 
2dnle defensive has adopted the 
I- °^™°’^ement (movement which 
ceitamly commences later than thol- rf 

£: V r’- tirn Zongl to 

breakdhe chains of paralysing ina^Li 

the. to «<ivto.g.bsAt.,"r.S2; 
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tion and the interior lines tends mneli 
more 'decisively, and in niost cases more 
effectually, towards victory than the con- 
centric form of the attack. But victory 
must precede the realisation of this supe- 
riority ; we iniist conquer before we can 
think of cutting* off an enemy’s retreat. 
In short, we see that there is here a 
relation similar to that which exists be- 
tween attack and deffence generalivj the 
concentric form leads to brilliant results, 
the advantages of the eccentric are more 
secure : the former is the weaker form 
with the positive object; the latter, the 
stronger form with the negative object. 
In this way these two forms seem to us 
to be brought nearly to an even balance. 
Now if we add to this that the defence, 
not being always absolute, is also not 
always precluded from using its forces on 
converging lines, we have no longer a 
right to believe that tliis converging'form 
is alone sufficient to ensure to the offeii- 
sive a suj)eriority over the defensive uni- 
versally, and thus we set ourselves free 
from the induence which that opinion 
usually exercises over the judgment, 
whenever there is an opportunity. 

What has heen said up to the present, 
relates to both tactics and strategy; we 
have still a most important |mint to 
bring forward, which aj)plies to strategy 
only. The advantage of interior lines 
increases with the distances to which 
these lines relate. In distances of a few 
thousand yards, or a half inile, the time 
which is gained, cannot of course be as 
much as in distances of several days’ 
march, or indeed, of twenty or thirty 


miles ; the first, that is, the small dis- 
tances, concerns tactics, the greater ones 
belong to strategy. But, although we 
certainly require more time, to reach an 
object m strategy, than in tactics, and an 
aimy IS not so quickly defeated as a 
battalion, still, these periods of time in 
strategy can only increase up to a cer- 
tain point ; that is, they can only last 
until a battle takes place, or, nerham 
over and above that; for the fL 
dimng which a battle may be avoided 
without serious loss. Burther, there is a 
much greater diflerence iu the real start 
in advance, which is gained in one ease 
as compared ^Yith the other. Owing to the 
insignificance of the distances in tactics, 
the movements of one army in a battle,' 
take place almost in sight of the other; 
the army, therefore, on the exterior line, 
will generally very soon be made aware 
of what his adversary is doing. From 
the long distances, with which strategy 
has to deal, it very seldom happens, that 
the movement of one army, is not con- 
cealed from the other for at least a day, 
and there are numerous instances, in 
which especially if the movement is only 
partial, such as a considerable detachment 
that it remains secret for weeks.—It is 
easy to see, what a great advantage tliis 
power of concealing movements must be 
to that party, who through the nature of 
his position has reason to desire it most. 

We here close our considerations on 
the convergent and divergent use of 
forces, and the relation of those forms 
to attack and defence, proposing to re- 
turn to the subject at another time. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CHAEAGTER OE STRATEGIC DEFENSI YE. 


We have already explained what the 
defensive is generally, namely, nothing 
more than a stronger form of carrying on 
war (page 69), by means of which we 
endeavour to wrest a victory, in order, 
after having gained a superiority, to pass 
over to the offensive, that is to the pos- 
itive object of war. 

Even if the intention of a war is only 
the maintenance of the existing situation 
of things, the statics still a mere 
parrying of a blow is something quite 
contradictory to the conception of the 
term war, because the conduct of war is 
unquestionably no mere state of endu- 
rance. If the defender has obtained an 
important advantage, then the defensive 
form has done its part, and under the 
protection of this success he must give 
back the blow, otherwise he exposes 
himself to certain destruction; common 
sense points out that iron should be struck 
while it is hot, that we should use the 
advantage gained to guard against a 
second attack. How, when and where 
this reaction shall commence is subject 
certainly to a number of other conditions, 
which we can only explain hereafter. For 
the present we keep to this, that we must 
always consider this transition to an 
offensive return as a natural tendency of 
the defensive, therefore as an essential 
element of the same, and always con- 
clude that there is something wrong in the 
management of a war when a victory 
gained through the defensive form is not 
turned to good account in any manner, 
hut allowed to wither away. 

A swift and vigorous assumption of 
the offensive — the flasliing sword of ven* 


geance — is the most brilliant point in the 
defensive ; he who does not at once think 
of it at the right moment, or rather he 
who does not from the first include this 
transition in his idea of the defensive 
wiU never understand the superiority of 
the defensive as a form of war ; he will be 
for ever thinking only of the means which 
wiU be consumed by the enemy and gained 
by ourselves through the offensive, which 
means however depend not on tying the 
knot, but on untying it. Further, it is a 
stupid confusion of ideas if, under the 
term offensive, we always understand 
sudden attack or surprise, and conse- 
quently under defensive imagine nothing 
but embarrassment and confusion. 

It is true that a conqueror makes his 
determination to go to war sooner than 
the unconscious defender, and if he knows 
how to keep his measures properly secret, 
he may also perhaps take the defender un- 
awares ; but that is a thing quite foreign 
to war itself, for it should not be so. War 
actually takes place more for the defen- 
sive than for the conqueror, for invasion 
only calls forth resistance, and it is not 
until there is resistance that there is 
war. A conqueror is always a lover 
of peace (as Buonaparte always asserted 
of himself); he would like to make 
his entry into our state unopposed ; 
in order to prevent this, we must choose 
war, and therefore also make prepara- 
tions, that is in other words, it is just 
the weak, ^or that side which must defend 
itself, which should be always armed in 
order not to be taken by surprise ; so it 
is willed by the art of war. 

The appearance of one side sooner than 
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tli6_otlier in the theatre of war depends 
besides, m most cases on things quite 
mlterent from a view to oifensive or de- 
fensive. But although a view to one or 
other of these forms is not the cause, 
It IS often the result of this priority 
of appearance. Whoever is first ready 
-null on that account go to work offen- 
sively if the advantage ofsui-prise is suf- 
heiently great to make it expedient; 
and the party who is the last to he ready 
can only then in some measure compen- 
sate for the disadvantage which threatens 
him by the advantages of the defensive. 

At the same time, it must he looked 
upon m general as an advantage for the 
oliensiye,_ that he can make that good 
use of being the first in the field which 
has been noticed in the thhd hook ; only 
this general advantage is not an absolute 
iiecGssity in eperj case. 
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„ therefore, we imagine to ourselves 
a defensive, such as it should ho, we 
must sujipose it with every possible pre- 
paration of all means, with an anny fit 
for, and inured to, war, with a geiiOTal 
who does not wait for his adversary with 
anxiety fi-om an embarrassing feeling of 
^certainty, but from his own free ch^e 
with cool presence of mind, with for- 
tresses which do not dread a siege, and 
lastly , with a loyal people who fear the 
enemy as little as he fears them. With 
such atti’ibutes the defensive will act no 
such contemptible part in opposition to 
the offensive, and the latter will not 
appear such an easy and^certain form of 
ynir, as it does in the gloomy imaginations 
of those who can only see in the offensive 
courap, strength of will, and energy ■ 

■^lathy^ helplessness and 
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EXTENT OF THE MEANS OF DEFENCE. 


We Lave shown in the second and third 
chajiters of this book how the defence 
lifts a natural aclvanta^G in tiiG ©niploy- 
inont of tliose tilings, wliich., — irresjiective 
of tlie absolute strength and qualities of 
the combatant force, — influence the tacti- 
cal as weE as the strategic result, namely, 
the advantage of ground, sudden attack, 
attack from several directions (converg- 
ing form of attack), the assistance of the 
theatre of wto', support of the people, 
and the utilising great moral forces. “We 
think it useful now to east again a glance 
over the exte.nt of the means which are 
at command of the defensive in par- 
ticular, and which are to be regarded as 


the columns ^ of the different orders of 
architecture in his edifice. 

1 . — LotVidweliT ( IKlitict) , 

This force has been used inmodern times 
tocombattbe enemyon foreign soil; and it 
IS not to be denied that its organisation in 
many states, for instance in Prussia, is 
oi such a kind, that it may almost be 
regarded as part of the standing army, 
tberefore it does not belong to tbe de- 
fensive exclusively. At the same time, 
we must not overlook the fact, that the 
very great use made of it in 1813-14- 
15 was the result of defensive war; that 
It is organised in very few idaees to the 
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same degree as in Prussia, and that al- 
ways when its organisation faUs below 
thelevel of comiDlete efficiency, it is better 
suited, tor the defensive than for the 
oftensive But besides that, there always 
lios in the idea of a militia the notion 
ot a very extensive more or less voluntary 
eo- operation of the whole • mass of the 
people ^ m support of the war, with all 
their physical powers, as well as with 
their feelings, and a ready sacrifice of aU 
„ possess. The more its organisation 
-deviates from this, so much the more the 
lorce thus created will become a stand- 
ing army^ under another name, and the 
more it will hate the advantages of such 
a force; but it will also lose in proportion 
the advantages which, belong properly to 
the mitia those of being a foi-ce, the 
■u-ndefiaed, and cap- 
able ot being easily increased by appeal- 
ing to the_feelings and patriotism of the 
people; In these things lies the essence 
01 a militia ; in its organisation, latitude 
must be aUoTred for this co-operation of 

the whole people; if we seek to obtain 
something estraordinary from a militia, 
we are only following a shadow. 

lint now the close relationship between 
this essence of a militia system, and the 
conception of the defensive, is not to be 
denied, neither can it he denied that such 
a militia will always belong more to the 
detensive form than to the offensive, and 
that It will manifest chiefly in the defen- 
sive, those effects through which it sur- 
passes the attack. 

2. — Fortresses. 

to?he\fflf®-"”°1 forti-esses 

to the offensive does not extend hoyond 

fr-m+' ' those close upon the 

fioutiers, and is only feeble in influence- 

derivrfrrTr^fP^^^^ defensive can 

ae dealt of the country, and there- 
fore more of them can he brought in<-o 
use, and their utflity itself differs in the 
degree of its intensity. A forti-ess which 
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is made the object of a regular sie^j-e 
and bolds out, is naturally of more cml^ 
siderable weight in the scales of war 
than one wbicli by the strength of its 
works merely forbids the idea of its 
capture, and therefore neither occupies 
nor consumes any of the enemy’s forces. 

S. — 27io Reo'^le. 

_ Although the influence of a single 
inhabitant of the theatre of war on the 
course of the war in most cases is not 
more perceptible than the co-operation of 
a drop of water in a whole river, still 
even in cases where there is no such’tliino- 
as a general rising of the people, the 
fofci tnfiiience of the inhabitants of a eoun- 
tey m war is anjflhing but imperceptible. 
Avery thuig goes on easier in our own 
country, provided it is not opposed by 
the general feeling of the population. 
All contributions great and small, are 
omy jnelded to the enemy under the com- 
pulsion of direct force; that operation 
must be undertaken by the troops, and 
cost the employment of many men as 
weU as great exertions. The defensive 
receives aU he wants, if not always 
voluntarily, as in cases of enthusiastic 
devotion, stfll through the long-used 
channels of submission to the state on 
the part of the citizens, which has become 
second nature, and which besides that, is 
enforced by the terrors of the law with 
winch the army has nothing to do. But 
tJie spontaneous co-operation of the peonle 
proceeding from true attachment^ is in 
^ cases most important, as it never fails 
in all those points where service can be 
rendered without any sacrifice. We shall 

behest mportanee in war, that is inMi- 

poitant information through persons em- 

tile innumer- 
ble little matters in connection with 
which th0_ daily service of an army is 
earned on in uncertainty, and with regard 
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to whieli a good understanding witli tlie 
iniiabitants gives tbe defensive a general 
advantage. 

If we ascend from tMs quite general 
and never failing beneficial influence, up 
to special cases in wbicb tbe populace 
begins to take part in tlie war, and then 
furtber up to tbe bigbest degree, wbere 
as inEpain, tbe war, as regards its leading 
events IS cbiefly a war carried on by tbe 
people tbemselves, we may see that we 
Mve bere virtually a new power ratber 
tban a manifestation of increased co- 
operation on tbe part of tbe people, and 
tberefore that— 


4.- 


-TJie National Armament, 


or general call to arms, may be considered 
as a particular means of defence. 

5. — Allies, 

Pinally, we may furtber reckon allies as 
tbe last suiijiort of tbe defensive. Natur- 
mean ordinary albes, 
wbicb tbe assailant may likewise bave : 
we speak of those esseyitially interested 
m maintaining tbe integrity of tbe 
country. If for instance we look at tbe 
various states composing Europe at tbe 
present time, we find (witbout speaking 
ot a systematicaHy regulated balance of 
power and interests, as that does not 
exist, and tberefore is often witb justice 
disputed, still, unquestionably) that tbe 
great and small states and interests of 
nations are interwoven witb each other 
in a most diversified and changeable 
manner, each of these points of inter- 
section forms a binding knot, for in it 
the direction of tbe one gives equilibrium 
to tbe direction of the other ; by all these 
knots tberefore, evidently a more or less 
compact connection of tbe whole will be 
mrnied,^ and this general connection must 
be partially overturned by every change. 

In this manner tbe whole relations of all 
states to each other serve ratber to pre- 
TOL. ir. 


serve tbe stability of the whole tban to 
produce changes, that is to sa^^ this 
tenancy to stability exists in general. 

Ibis we conceive to be tbe true notion 
of a balance of power, and in this sense 
rt wiU always of itself come mto existence, 
wherever there are extensive connections 
between civibsed states. 

_ How far ttis tendency of the general 
interests to tte maintenance of the exist- 
ing state of things is efficient is another 
question ; at all events we can conceive 
some changes in the relations of sin^'le 
states to each other, which promote 
tins efficiency of the whole, and others 
which obstruct it. In the first case thev 
areeflforts to perfect the political balance 
and as_ tliese have the same tendency as 
the universal mterests, they will also 
be supported by the majority of these 
interests. But in the other ease, they 
are of an abnormal natui-e, undue activity 
on the part of some single states, re^ 
maladies ; still that these should mate 
their appearance in a whole with so little 
cohesion as an assemblage of great and 
little states is not to be wondered at, for 
we see the same in that marvellously 
organised whole, the natural world. 

If in answer we are reminded of in- 
stances in history where single states 
nave eflected important changes, solely 
for their own benefit, without any efiPort 
on the part of the whole to prevent the 
same, or cases where a single state has 
been able to raise itself so much above 
others as to become almost tbe arbiter of 
tbe whole, — then our answer is that these 
examples by no means prove that a ten- 
dency of the interests of tbe whole in 
lavour of stabiHty does not exist, they only 
show that its action was not poweidiil 
enough at the moment. Tbe effort towards 
an object is a difCerent thing from tbe mo- 
tion towards it. At tbe same time it is 
^y^ing but a nullity, of wbicb wo bave 
the best exempbfication in tbe dynamics 
of the heavens. 

We say, the tendency of equilibrium 
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is to tlie maintenance of tliG existing state, 
•where’by we certainly assume that rest, 
that is equilibrium, existed in this state 
for where that has been abeady dis- 
turbed, tension has abeady commenced, 
and there the equilibrium may certainly 
also tend to a change. But if we looh to 
the nature of the thing, this change can 
only affect some few sexmrate states, 
never the majority, and therefore it is 
certain that the preservation of the latter 
is supported and secured through the 
collective interests of the whole — certain 
also that each single state which has not 
against it a tension of the whole will 
have more interest in favour of its de- 
fence than op|)Osition to it. 

Whoever laughs at these reflections as 
utopian dreams, does so at the expense of 
philosoiAical truth. Although we may 
learn from it the relations which the es- 
sential elements of things bear to each 
other, it would be rash to attempt to de- 
duce laws from the same by which each 
individual case should be governed with- 
out regard to any accidental disturbing 
influences. But when a person, in the 
words of a great writer, never rises above 
anecdoUi^ builds all history on it, begins 
always with the most individual points, 
with the climaxes of events, and only 
goes down just so deep as he finds a mo- 
tive for doing, and therefore never reaches 
to the lowest foundation of the predomi- 
nant general relations, his opinion will 
never have any value beyond the one 
case, and to him, that which philosophy 
proves to he applicable to cases in gene- 
ral, win only appear a dream. 

Without that general striving for rest 
and the maintenance of the existing con- 
dition of things, a number of civilised 
states could not long live quietly side by 
side; they must necessarily become fused 
into one. Therefore, as Europe has ex- 
isted in its present state for more than a 
thousand years, we can only regard the 
fact as a result of that tendency of the 
collective interests ; and if the protection 


afforded by the whole has not in every 
instance proved strong enough to pre- 
serve the independence of each individual 
state, such exceptions are to be regarded 
as irregularities in the life of the whole, 
which have not destroyed that life, but 
have themselves been mastered by it. 

It would be superfluous to go over the 
mass of events in which changes which 
would have disturbed the balance too 
much have been prevented or reversed 
by the opposition more or less openly 
declared of other states. They will be 
seen by the most cursory glance at 
history. We only wish to say a few 
words about a case which is always on 
the lips of those who ridicule the idea of 
a political balance, and because it ap- 
pears specially applicable here as a case 
in which an unoffending state, acting on 
the defensive, succumbed without receiv- 
ing any foreign aid. We allude to 
Poland. That a state of eight millions 
of inhabitants should disappear, should 
be divided amongst tliree others without 
a sword being drawn by any of the rest 
of the European states, appears, at first 
sight, a fact which either proves con- 
clusively the general inefficiency of the 
political balance, or at least shows that 
it is inefficient to a very great ex- 
tent in some instances. That a state of 
such extent should disappear, a prey to 
others, and those already the most 
powerful (Russia and Austria), appears 
such a very extreme case that it wiU. be 
said, if an event of this description could 
not rouse the collective interests of all 
free states, then the efficient action which 
this collective interest should display for 
the benefit of individual states is ima- 
ginary. But we still maintain that a 
single case, however striking, does not 
negative the general truth, and we 
assert next that the downfall of Poland 
is also not so unaccountable as may at 
first sight appear. Was Poland really 
to he regarded as a European state, as a 
homogeneous member of the community 
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of nations in Europe ? No ! It was a 
Tartar state, wliich, instead of beino- 
located, like the Tartars of the Crimea 
on the Black Sea, on the confines of the 
territory inhabited by the European 
community, had its habitation in the 
niiust of tliOit coiiinmnity on tliG "Vistnln. 
We neither desire by this to speak dis- 
respectfuUy of the Poles, nor to justify 
the^partition of their country, but only 
to look at things as they really are, 
Eor a hundred years this country had 
ceased to play any independent part in 
European politics, and had been only an 
apple of discord for the others. It was 
impossible that for a continuance it could 
maintain itself amongst the others with 
its state and constitution unaltered ; an 
essenti^ alteration in its Tartar nature 
would have been the work of not less 
than half, perhaps a whole century, sup- 
posing the chief men of that nation had 
been in favour of it. But these men were 
far too thorough Tartars to wish any such 
change. Their turbulent political con- 
dition, and their unbounded levity went 
hand in hand, and so they tumbled into 
toe abyss Long before the partition of 
iroland the Pussians had become quite 
at home there, the idea of its being an 
independent state, with boundaries of its 
own, had ceased, and nothing is more 
certain than that Poland, if it had not 
been partitioned, must have become a 
Eussian province. If this had not been 
so, and if Poland had been a state 
capable of making a defence, the three 
powers would not so readily have pro- 
ceeded. to its partition, and those powers 
most interested in maintaining its in- 
tegrity, like Prance, Sweden and Turkey 
would have been able to co-operate in a 
very different manner towards its pre- 
servation, But if the maintenance of a 
state is entirely dependent on external 


asked^'^’ certainly too much is 

partition of Poland had been 
talked of frequently for a hundred years, 
and for that time the country had been 
not like a private house, but like a public 

c+f M foreign armies were con- 

stantly jostling one another. Was it the 
busmess of other states to put a stop to 
this; were they constantly to keep the 
sword drawn to preserve the political in- 
violabihty of the Pohsh frontier? That 
would have been to demand a moral 
impossibility. Poland was at this time 
politically little better than an uninhabi- 
ted steppe ; and as it is impossible that 
ceienceless steppes, lying in the midst 
ot other countries should be guarded 
tor ever from invasion, therefore it was 
impossible to preserve the integrity of 
this state, as it was called. For all these 
1 easons there is as little to cause wonder 
in the noiseless downfall of Poland as 
m <he silent conquest of the Crimean 
Tartars ; the Turks had a greater in- 
terest in ujiholding the latter than any 
European state had in preserving the 
independence of Poland, but they saw 
that it would be a vain effort to try to 

pirotect a defenceless steppe. 

We return to our subject, and think 
we have proved that the defensive in 
general may count more on foreign aid 
than the offensive; he may reckon the 
more certainly on it in proportion as his 
existence is of importance to others, that 
IS to say, the sounder and more vigorous 
his political and military condition. 

Of course the subjects which have been 
here enumerated as means properly be- 
longingto the defensive will not be at 
the command of each particular defen- 
sive. Sometimes one, sometimes another, 
may be wanting ; but they all belong to 
the idea of the defensive as a whole. 
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CHAPTER Vir. 


MUTUAL ACTION AND EEACTION OF ATTACK AND DEFENCE. 


We sliaU now consider attack and defence 
separately, as far as tliey can be sepa- 
rated from each otlier. We commence 
witk tlie defensive for tke following rea- 
sons : — ^It is certainly very natural and 
necessary to kase tke rules for the defence 
upon those of the offensive, andw^ versa; 
but one of the two must still have a third 
point of departure, it the whole chain of 
ideas is to have a beginning, that is, to 
be possible. The first question concerns 
this point. 

If we reflect upon the commencement 
of war philosophically, the conception of 
war properly does not originate with the 
offensive^ as that form has for its absolute 
object, not so much Jigliting as the taking 
possession of something. The idea of war 
arises first by the defensive^ for that form 
has the battle for its direct object, as 
warding off and fighting plainly are one 
and the same. The warding off is directed 
entirely against the attack; therefore 
supposes it, necessarily but the attack 
is not directed against the warding off ; 
it is directed upon something else— the 
taking possession ; consequently does not 
presuppose the warding off. It lies, 
therefore, in the nature of things, that 
the party who first brings the element of 
war into action, the party from whose 
point of view two opposite parties are 
first conceived, also establishes the first 
laws of war, and that party is the 
fenier. We are not speaking bf any 
individual case ; we are only dealing with 
a general, an abstract ease, which theory 
imagines in order to determine the course 
it is to take. 

By this we now know where to look 
for this fixed point, outside and inde- 


pendent of the reciprocal effect of attack 
and defence, and that it is in the defen- 
sive. 

If this is a logical consequence, the 
defensive must have motives of action, 
even when as yet he knows nothing of 
the intentions of the offensive ; and these 
motives of action must detex'mine the 
organisation of the means of fighting. 
On the other hand, as long as the offensive 
knows nothing of the plans of his adver- 
sary, there are no motives of action for 
him, no grounds for the application of his 
mihtary means. He can do nothing more 
than take these means along with him, 
that is, take possession by means of his 
army. And thus it is also in point of 
fact ; for to carry about the apparatus of 
war is not to use it ; and the offensive who 
takes such things with him, on the quite 
general supposition that he may require 
to use them, and who, instead of taking 
possession of a country by official func- 
tionaries and proclamations, does so with 
an army, has not as yet committed, pro- 
perly speaking, any act of warfare; but 
the defensive who both coUeets his appa- 
ratus of war, and disixoses of it with a 
view to fighting, is the first to exercise 
an act which really accords with the con- 
ception of war. 

The second question is now : what is 
theoretically the nature of the motives 
which must arise in the mind of the de- 
fensive first, before the attack itself is 
thought of ? Plainly the advance made 
with a view to taking possession, which 
we have imagined extraneous to the war, 
but which is the foundation of the open- 
ing chapter. The defence is to oppose 
this advance ; therefore in idea we must 
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connect tMs advance with the land (coun- 
try) ; and thus arise the first most Gene- 
ral measures of the defensive. When 
these are once established, then upon 
them the application of the offensive is 
tounded, and from a consideration of the 
means which the offensive then applies 
new principles again of defence are 
denved Now here is the reciprocal 
effect which theory can foUow in its in- 
<iuu-y, as long as it finds the fresh results 
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which are produced are worth examina- 
tion. 

THs little analysis was necessary in 
f clearness and stability 

to wbat follows, such as it is : it is not 
made for the field of battle, neither is it 
for the generals of the futm-e ; it is only 
for the army of theorists, who have 
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METHODS OF HESISTAHCE. 


conception of tlie defence is warding* 
on ; in this warding off lies tire state of 
expectance, and this state of expectance 
we have taken as the chief characteristic 
of the defence,, and at the same time as 
its princijpai advantage. 

But as the defensive in war cannot be 
a state of endurance, therefore this state 
of expectation is only a relative, not an 
absolute state ; the subjects with which 
this waiting for is connected are, as re- 
gards space, either the country, or the 
theatre of war, or the position, and, as 
regards time, the war, the campaign, or 
the battle. That these subjects are no 
immutable units, but only the centres 
of certain limited regions, which run into 
one another and are blended together, 
we know,* but in practical life we must 
often be contented only to group things 
together, not rigidly to separate them; 
and these conceptions have, in the real 
world itself, sufficient distinctness to be 

made use of as centres round which we 
may group other ideas. 

A defence of the country, therefore, 


only waits for attack on the country ; a 
defence of a theatre of war an attack on 
the the^atre of war; and the defence of 
a position the attack of that position, 
itvery positive, and consequently more or 
less offensive, kind of action which the 
defensive uses after the above period of 
wniffng for, does not negative the idea 
01 the continuance of the defensive ; for 
the state of expectation, which is the 
chief sign of the same, and its chief ad- 
vantage, has been realised, 
u conception of war, campaign, and 
battle, in relation to time, are coupled 
respectively with the ideas of country, 
theatre of war, and position, and on that 
account they have the same relations to 
the present subject. 

The defensive consists, therefore, of 
two heterogeneous parts, the state of ex- 
pectancy and that of action. By having 
leferredthe first to a definite subject, and 
therefore given it precedence of action, 
we have made it possible to connect the 
two into one whole. But an act of the 
defensive, especially a considerable one, 
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sucli as a campaign or a whole war, does 
not, as regards time, consist of two great 
halves, the first the state of mere expecta- 
tion, the second entirely of a state of 
action; it is a state of alternation be- 
tween the two, in which the state of 
expectation can be traced through the 
whole act of the defensive like a con- 
tinuous thread. 

We give to this state of expectation so 
much importance simply because it is 
demanded by the nature of the thing. In 
preceding theories of war it has certainly 
never been brought forward as an inde- 
pendent conception, but in reahty it has 
always served as a guide, although often 
unobserved. It is such a fundamental 
part of the whole act of war, that the one 
without the other appears almost impos- 
sible ; and W'e shall therefore often have 
occasion to recxm to it hereafter by calling 
attention to its effects in the dynamic 
action of the powers called into play. 

For the present we shall employ our- 
selves in explaining how the principle of 
the state of expectation rims through the 
act of defence, and what are the succes- 
sive stages in the defence itself which 
have their origin in this state. 

In order to establish our ideas on 
subjects of a more simple kind, we shall 
defer the defence of a country, a subject 
on which a very great diversity of political 
influences exercises a powerful effect, until 
we come to the Book on the Plan of War; 
and as on the other hand, the defensive 
act in a position or in a battle is matter 
of tactics, which only forms a starting 
point for strategic action as a whole ^ we 
shall take the defence of a theatre^ of 
war as being the subject, in which 
we can Lest show the relations of the 
defensive. 

We have said, that the state of expecta- 
tion and of action — which last is always a 
counter stroke, therefore a reaction — are 
both essential parts of the defensive ; for 
without the first, there would he no de- 
fensive, without the second no war. This 


view led us before to the idea of the 
defensive being nothing hut the stronger 
form of war, in order the more certainly to 
conquer the enemy ; this idea we must 
adhere to throughout, partly because it 
alone saves us in the end from absurdity, 
partly, because the more vividly it is 
impressed on the mind, so much the 
greater is the energy it imparts to the 
whole act of the defensive. 

If therefore we should make a dis- 
tinction between the reaction, consti- 
tuting the second element of the defen- 
sive, and the other element which consists 
in reality in the repulse only of the 
enemy ; — if we should look at expulsion 
from the country, from the theatre of 
war, in such a light as to see in it alone 
the necessary thing by itself, the ultimate 
object beyond the attainment of which 
our efforts should not be carried, and on 
the other hand, regard the possibility of 
a reaction carried still further, and pass- 
ing into the real strategic attach, as a sub- 
ject foreign to and of no consequence to 
the defence, — such a view would be w 
position to the nature of the idea above 
represented, and therefore we cannot 
look upon this distinction as really 
existing, and we must adhere to our 
assertion, that the idea of revenge must 
always he at the bottom of every de- 
fensive ; for otherwise, however much 
damage might he occasioned to the 
enemy, by a succesful issue of the first 
reaction, there would always be a defi- 
ciency in the necessary balance of the dy- 
namic relations of the attack and defence. 

We say, then, the defensive is the more 
powerful form of making war, in order 
to overcome the enemy more easily, and 
we leave to eircuinstances to determine 
whether this victory over the object 
against which the defence was com- 
menced is sufficient or not. 

But as the defensive is inseparable 
from the idea of the state of expectation, 
that object, the defeat of the enemy, only 
exists conditionally, that is, only if the 
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offensive takes place ; and otherwise 
(tliat is, if the offensive stroke does not 
follow) of course the defensive is con- 
tented with the maintenance of its pos- 
sessions ; this maintenance is therefore 
its object in the state of expectation, that 

is, its immediate object j and it is only 
as long as it contents itself with this 
more modest end, that it preserves the 
advantages of the stronger form of w^ar. 

If we suppose an army with its theatre 
of war intended for defence, the defence 
may be made as follows : 

1 . By attacking the enemy the mo- 
ment he enters the theatre of war. 
(Mollwitz, Hohenfriedberg). 

2. By taking up a position close on 
the frontier, and waiting till the enemy 
appears with the intention of attacking 

it, in order then to attack him (Czaslan, 
Soor, Bosbach). Plainly this second 
mode of proceeding, partakes more of 
endurance, we ‘‘wait for” longer; and 
although the time gained by it as com- 
pared with that gained in the first, may 
be very little, or none at all if the 
enemy’s attack actually takes place, still, 
the battle which in the first case was 
certain, is in the second much less cer- 
tain, perhaps the enemy may not be able 
to make up his mind to attack ; the 
advantage of the “ waiting for,” is then 
at once greater. 

S, By the army in such position not 
only awaiting the decision of the enemy 
to fight a battle, that is his appearance 
in front of the position, but also waiting 
to be actually assaulted (in order to keep 
to the same general, Bunzelwitz). In 
such case, we fight a regular defensive 
battle, which however, as we have before 
said, may include ofitensive movements 
with one or more parts of the army. 
Here also, as before, the gain of time 
does not come into consideration, but 
the determination of the enemy is put 
to a new ]3voof; many a one has ad- 
vanced to the attack, and at the last 
moment, or after one attempt given it 


up, finding the position of the enemy 
too strong. 

4. By the army transferring its defence 
to the heart of the country. The object of 
retreating into the interior is to cause a 
diminution in the enemy’s strength, and 
to wait until its efiects are such that 
his forward march is of itself discon- 
tinued, or at least until the resistance 
which we can offer him at the end of his 
career is such as he can no longer over- 
come. 

This case is exhibited in the simplest 
and plainest manner, when the defensive 
can leave one or more of his fortresses 
behind him, which the offensive is ob- 
liged to besiege or blockade. It is clear 
in itself, how much his forces must be 
weakened in this way, and what a chance 
there is of an opportunity for the defen- 
sive to attack at some point with superior 
forces. 

But even when there are no fortresses, 
a retreat into the interior of the country 
may procure by degrees for the defender 
that necessary equilibrium or that su- 
periority which was wanting to him on 
the frontier ; for every forward movement 
in the strategic attack lessens its force, 
partly absolutely, partly through the se- 
paration of forces which becomes neces- 
sary, of which we ^ shall say more under 
the head of the “Attack.” We antici- 
pate this truth here as we consider it as 
a fact sufficiently exemplified in all wars. 

Now in this fourth case the gain of 
time is to be looked upon as the principal 
point of all. If the assailant lays siege 
to our fortresses, we have time till their 
probable faU, (which may be some weeks 
or in some cases months) ; but if the 
weakening, that is the expenditure, of 
the force of the attack is caused by the 
advance, and the garrisoning or occupa- 
tion of certain points, therefore merely 
through the length of the assailant’s 
march, then the time gained in most 
cases becomes greater, and our action is 
not so much restricted in point of time. 
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Besides tie altered relations between 
offensive and defensive in regard to 
power wliicli is brongbt about at tbe 
end of this march, we must bring into 
account in favour of the defensive an 
imr eased amount of the advantage of the 
state of '^ waiting for/’ Although the 
assailant by this advance may not in 
reality be weakened to such a degree 
that he is unfit to attack our main 
body where he halts, still he will pro- 
bably want resolution to do so, for that 
is an act requiring more resolution in the 
position in which he is now placed, than 
would have sufficed when operations had 
not extended beyond the frontier : partly, 
because the powers are weakened, and 
no longer in fresh vigour, while the 
danger is increased ; partly, because with 
an irresolute commander the possession 
of that portion of the country which has 
been obtained is often sufficient to do 
away with all idea of a battle, because 
he either really believes or assumes as a 
pretext, that it is no longer necessary. 
By the offensive thus declining to attack, 
the defensive certaialy does not acquire, 
as he would on the frontier, a sufficient 
result of a negative kind, but still there 
is a great gain of time. 

It is |)lain that, in all the four methods 
indicated, the defensive has the benefit of 
the ground or country; and likewise that 
he can by that means bring into co- 
operation his fortresses and the people j 
moreover those efficient principles in- 
crease at each fresh stage of the de- 
fence, for they are a chief means of 
bringing about the weakening of the 
enemy's force in the fourth stage. 
IS^w as the advantages of the state 
of expectation" increase in the same 
direction, tlierefore it follows of itself 
that these stages are to be regarded as a 
real intensifying of the defence, and that 
this form of war always gains in strength 
the more it diffeis from the offensive. 
We are not afraid on this account of any 
one accusing us of holding the opinion 


that the most passive defence would 
therefore be the best. The action of 
resistance is not weakened at each new 
stage, it is otIj delayed^ postponed. But 
the assertion that a stouter resistance 
can be offered in a strong judiciously 
entrenched position, and also that when 
the enemy has exhausted his strength 
in fruitless efforts against such a posi- 
tion a more effective eounterstroke may 
be levelled at him, is surely not unrea- 
sonable. Without the advantage of 
position Daun would not have gained 
the victory at Kollin, and as Frede- 
rick the G-reat only brought off 18,000 
men from the field of battle, if Daun 
had pursued him with more energy the 
victory might have been one of the most 
brilliant in military history. 

We therefore maintain, that at each 
new stage of the defensive the prepon- 
derance, or more correctly speaking, the 
counterpoise increases in favour of the 
defensive, and consequently there is also 
a gain in power for the counter stroke. 

Now are these advantages of the in- 
creasing force of the defensive to be had 
for nothing? By no means, for the 
sacrifice with which they are purchased 
increases in the same proportion. 

If we wait for the enemy within our 
own theatre of war, however near the 
border of our territory the decision takes 
place, still this theatre of war is entered 
by the enemy, which must entail a sacri- 
fice on our part ; whereas, had we made 
the attack, this disadvantage would have 
fallen on the enemy. If we do not pro- 
ceed at once to meet the enemy and at- 
tack him, onr loss will be the greater, 
and the extent of the country which the 
enemy will overrun, as weH as the time 
which he requires to reach our position, 
will continually increase. If we wish to 
give battle on the defensive, and we 
therefore leave its determination and the 
choice of time for it to the enemy, then 
perhaps he may remain for some time 
in occupation of the territory which he 
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lias taken, and tlie time whicli through 
his deferred decision -we are allowed to 
gain will in that manner be paid for by 
ns. The sacrifices which must be made 
become still more burdensome if a re- 
treat into the heart of the country takes 
place. 

Eut all these sacrifices on the part of 
the defensive, at most only occasion him 
in general a loss of power which merely 
diminishes his military force indirectly, 
therefore, at a later period, and not 
directly, and often so indirectly that its 
effect is hardly felt at all. The de- 
fensive, therefore, strengthens himself 
for the present moment at the ex- 
pense of the future, that is to say, he 
borrows, as every one must who is too 
poor for the circumstances in which he is 
placed, 

Now, if we would examine the result 
of these difierent forms of resistance, we 
must look to the object of the aggression. 
This is, to obtain possession of our thea- 
tre of war, or, at least, of an important 
part of it, for under the conception of 
the whole, at least the greater part must 
be understood, as the possession of a 
strip of territory a few miles in extent is, 
as a rule, of no real consequence in stra- 
tegy. As long, therefore, as the aggres- 
sor is not in possession of this, that is, 
as long as from fear of our force he has 
either not yet advanced to the attack of 
the theatre of war, or has not sought to 
find us in our position, or has declined 
the combat 'we ofl;er, the object of the 
defence is fulfilled, and the efiects of the 
measures taken for the defensive have 
therefore been successful. At the same 
time this result is only a negative one, 
which certainly cannot directly give the 
force for a real count erstroke. But it 
may give it indirectly, that is to say, it is 
on the way to do so ; for the time which 
elapses the aggressmi loses, and every 
loss of time is a disadvantage, and must 
weaken in some way the party who 
suffers the loss. 
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Therefore in the first three stages of 
the defensive, that is, if it takes place on 
the frontier, the mn-decision is already a 
result in favour of the defensive. 

But it is not so with the fourth. 

If the enemy lays siege to our for- 
tresses we must relieve them in time, 
to do this we must therefore bring about 
the decision by positive action. 

This is likewise the case if the enemy 
follows us into the interior of the country 
without besieging any of our places. 
Certainly in this case we have more time ; 
we can wait until the enemy’s weakness 
is extreme, but still it is always an in- 
dispensable condition that we are at last 
to act. The enemy is now, perhaps, in 
possession of the whole territory which 
was the object of his aggression, hut it 
is only lent to Mm ; the tension continues, 
and the decision is yet pending. As 
long as the defensive is gaining stx’ength 
and the aggressor daily becoming weaker, 
the postponement of the decision is in 
the interest of the former : hut as soon 
as the culminating point of this progres- 
sive advantage has arrived, as it must 
do, were it only by the ultimate in- 
fluence of the general loss to which the 
offensive has exposed himself, it is time 
for the defender to proceed to action,- and 
bring on a solution, and the advantage 
of the waiting fdr ” may he considered 
as completely exhausted. 

There can naturally he no point of 
time fixed generally at which this hap- 
pens, for it is determined by a multitude 
of circumstances and relations ; hut it may 
he observed that the winter is usually 
a natimal turning point. If we cannot 
prevent the enemy from wintering in the 
territory which he has seized, then, as a 
rule, it must he looked upon as given up. 
"We have only, however, to call to mind 
TorresVedras, to see that this is no gene- 
ral rule. 

"What is now the solution generally ? 

"We have always supposed it in our 
observations in the form of a battle,* 
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but in reality, tliis is not necessary, for 
a number of combinations of battles with, 
separate corps may be imagined, wbicli 
may bring about a change of affairs, 
either because they have really ended 
with bloodshed, or because their pro- 
bable result makes the retreat of the 
enemy necessary. 

Upon the theatre of war itself there 
can be no other solution ; that is a neces- 
sary consequence of our view of war; 
for, in fact, even if an enemy’s army, 
merely from want of provisions, com- 
mences his retreat, still it takes place 
from the state of restraint in which our 
sword holds him; if our army was not 
in the way he would soon he able to pro- 
vision his forces* 

Therefore, even at the end of his 
aggressive course, when the enemy is 
suffering the heavy penalty of his attack, 
when detachments, hunger, and sickness 
have weakened and worn him out, it is 
still always the dread of our sword which 
causes him to turn about, and allow 
everything to go on again as usual. 
But nevertheless, there is a great dif- 
ference between such a solution and one 
which takes place on the frontier. 

In the latter case our arms only were 
opposed to his to keep him in check, or 
carry destruction into his ranks; but at 
the end of the aggressive career the 
enemy’s forces, by their own exertions, 
are half destroyed, by which our arms 
acquire a totally different value, and 
therefore, although they are the final 
they are not the only means which have 
produced the solution. This destruction 
of the enemy’s forces in the advance pre- 
pares the solution, and may do so to this 
extent, that the mere possibility of a 
reaction on our part may cause the re- 
treat, consequently a reversal of the 
situation of affairs. In this case, there- 
fore, we can practically ascribe the solu- 
tion to nothing else than the efforts made 
in the advance. hTow, in point of fact 
we shall find no case in which the sword 


of the defensive has not co-operated; 
hut, for the practical view, it is impor- 
tant to distinguish which of the two 
principles is the predominating one. 

In this sense we think we may say 
that there is a double solution in the 
defensive, consequently a double kind of 
reaction, according as the aggressor is 
ruined the sword of the defensive, or hy 
Ms own efforts. 

That the first kind of solution predo- 
minates in the first three steps of the 
defence, the second in the fourth, is evi- 
dent in itself ; and the latter will, in most 
cases, only come to pass hy the retreat 
being carried deep into the heart of the 
country, and nothing hut the prospect of 
that result can be a sufficient motive for 
such a retreat, considering the great 
sacrifices which it must cost. 

We have, therefore, ascertained that 
there are two different principles of de- 
fence ; there are cases in military history 
where they each appear as separate and 
distinct as it is possible for an elementary 
conception to appear in practical life. 
When Frederick the Great attacked the 
Austrians at Hohenfriedberg, just as 
they were descending from the Silesian 
mountains, their force could not have 
been weakened in any sensible manner 
by detachments or fatigue ; when, on the 
other hand, Wellington, in his entrenched 
camp at Torres Vedras, waited till hunger, 
and the severity of the weather, had re- 
duced Massena’s army to such extre- 
mities that they commenced to retreat of 
themselves, the sword of the defensive 
party had no share in the weakening of 
the enemy’s army. In other cases, in 
which they are combined with each other 
in a variety of ways, still, one of them 
distinctly predominates. This ^as the 
case in the year 1812. In that celebrated 
campaign such a number of bloody en- 
counters took place as might, under other 
circumstances, have sufficed for a most 
complete decision by the sword; never- 
theless, there is hardly any campaign in 
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wMcli we can so plainly see how tlie ag- 
gressor may he mined "by Ms own efforts. 
Of tlie 300,000 men composing tlie Frencli 
centre only about 90,000 reacbed Moscow ; 
not more tlian 13,000 were detached; 
consequently there had been a loss of 
197,000 men, and certainly not a third 
of that loss can be put to account of 
battles. 

All campaigns which are remarkable 
for temporising, as it is called, like those 
of the famous Fabius Cunctator, have 
been calculated chiefly on the destruction 
of the enemy by Ms own efforts. This 
principle has been the leading one in 
many campaigns without that point being 
almost ever mentioned; and it is only 
when we disregard the specious reason- 
ing of historians, and look at things 
clearly with our own eyes, that we 
are led to tMs real cause of many a 
solution. 

By this we believe we have unravelled 
sufflciently those ideas which lie at the 
root of the defensive, and that in the two 
great kinds of defence we have shown 
plainly and made intelligible how the 
principle of the waiting for runs through 
the whole system and connects itself with 
positive action in such a manner that, 
sooner or later, action does take place, 
and that then the advantage of the 
attitude of waiting for appears to be 
exhausted. 

We think, now, that in this way we 
have gone over and brought into view 
everything comprised in the province of 
the defensive. At the same time, there 
are subjects of sufficient importance in 
themselves to form separate chapters, 
that is, points for consideration in them- 
selves, and these we must also study ; 
for example, the nature and influence of 
fortified places, entrenched camps, de- 
fence of mountains and rivers, operations 
against the flank, etc., etc. We shall 
treat of them in subsequent chapters, but 
none of these things lie outside of the 
preceding sequence of ideas; they are 


only to be regarded as a closer applica- 
tion of it to locality and circumstances. 
That order of ideas has been deduced 
from the conception of the defensive, and 
from its relation to the offensive; we 
have connected these simple ideas with 
reality, and therefore shown the way by 
which we may return again from the 
reality to those simple ideas, and obtain 
firm ground, and not be forced in reason- 
ing to take refuge on points of support 
which themselves vanish in the air. 

But resistance by the sword may wear 
such an altered appearance, assume such 
a different character, through the multi- 
plicity of ways of combining battles, es- 
pecially in cases where these are not 
actually realised, but become effectual 
merely through their possibility, that we 
might incline to the opinion that there 
must be some other efficient active prin- 
ciple still to be discovered; between the 
sanguinary defeat in a simple battle, and 
the effects of strategic combinations which 
do not bring the thing nearly so far as 
actual combat, there seems such a differ- 
ence, that it is necessax'y to suppose some 
fresh force, something in the same way as 
astronomers have decided on the existence 
of other planets from the great space 
between Mars and Jupiter. 

If the assailant finds the defender in a 
strong position which he thinks he can- 
not take, or behind a large river which 
he thinks he cannot cross, or even if he 
fears that by advancing further he will 
not be able to subsist his army, in all 
these cases it is nothing hut the sword of 
the defensive which produces the effect ; 
for it is the fear of being conquered by 
this sword, either in a great battle or at 
some specially imj^ortant points, which 
comx^els the aggressor to stoi3, only he will 
either not admit that at aU, or does not 
admit it in a straightforward way. 

blow even if it is granted that, where 
there has been a decision without blood- 
shed, the combat merely offered, but not 
accepted, has been the ultimate cause of 
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tlie deeision, it mil still be tbougbt that 
in sncIi cases the really effectual principle 
is the combination of these com- 

bats and not their tactical decision, and 
that this superiority of the strategic com- 
bination could only have been thought of 
because there are other defensive means 
which may be considered besides an 
actual appeal to the sword. We admit 
this, and it brings us just to the point 
, we wished to arrive at, which is as 
follows : if the tactical result of a battle 
must be the foundation of all strategic 
combinations, then it is always possible 
and to be feared that the assailant may 
lay hold of this principle, and above all 
things direct his efforts to be superior in 
the hour of decision, in order to baffle the 
strategic combination ; and that there- 
fore this strategic combination can never 
he regarded as something all- sufficient in 
itself; that it only has a value when either 
on one ground or another we can look 
forward to the tactical solution without 
any misgivings. In order to make our- 
selves intelligible in a few words, we 
shall merely call to our readers’ recol- 
lection how such a general as Buona- 
parte marched without hesitation through 
the whole web of his opponents’ strategic 
plans, to seek for the battle itself, be- 
cause he had no doubts as to its issue. 
Where, therefore, strategy had not 
directed its whole effort to ensure a pre- 
ponderance over him in this battle, where 
it engaged in finer (feebler) plans, there 
it was rent asunder hke a cobweb. But 
a general like Daun might he checked by 
such measures; it would therefore be 
folly to offer Buonaparte and his army 
what the Prussian army of the Seven. 
Years! War dared to offer Daun and his 
contemporaries. "WTiy?— Because Buona- 
parte knew right well that all depended 
on the tactical issue, and made certain of 
gaining it; whereas with Daun it was 
very different in both respects. 

On this account we hold it therefore to 
be serviceable to show that every strato- 
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gie combination rests only upon the 
tactical results, and that these are every- 
where, in the bloody as well as in the 
bloodless solution, the real fundamental 
grounds of the nltimate decision. It is 
only if we have no reason to fear that 
decision, whether on account of the cha- 
racter or the situation of the enemy, or on 
account of the moral and physicah equa- 
lity of the two armies, or on account of our 
own superiority — ^it is only then that we 
can expect something from strategic com- 
binations in themselves without battles. 

Now if a great many campaigns are to 
be found within the compass of mihtary 
history in which the assailant gives up 
the offensive without any blood being 
spilt in fight, in which, therefore, stra- 
tegic combinations show themselves effec- 
taal to that degree, this may lead to the 
idea that these combinations have at 
least great inherent force in themselves, 
and might in general decide the affair 
alone, where too great a preponderance 
in the tactical results is not supposed on 
the side of the aggressor. To this we 
answer that, if the question is about 
things which have their origin in the 
theatre of war, and consequently belong 
to the war itself, this ideals also equally 
false; and we add that the cause of the 
failure of most attacks is to be found in 
the higher, the political relations of wai\ 

The general relations out of which a 
war springs, and which naturally con- 
stitute its foundation, determine also its 
character; on this subject we shall have 
more to say hereafter, in treating of 
the plan of a war. But these general re- 
lations have converted most wars into 
half-and-half things, into which real 
hostility has to force its way through 
such a conflict of interests, that it is 
only a very weak element at the last. 
This effect must naturally show itself 
chiefly and with most force on the side 
of the offensive, the side of positive action. 
One cannot therefore wonder if such 
SL short-winded, consumptive attack is 
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brouglit to a standstill by the touch of now speak of a ease where an aggressor 
a finger. Against a weak resolution so does not proceed with Ms attack because 
fettered by a thousand considerations; he can make no use of a victory, because 
that it has hardly any existence, a mere at the end of his first bound he has not 
show of resistance is often enough. enough impulsive force left to begin an« 

It is not the number of unassailable other. Such a case supposes an attack 
positions in all directions, not the formid- wMch has been successful, a real con- 
able look of the dark mountain masses quest; but we have here in view the 
encamped round the theatre of war, or case where an assailant sticks fast half 
the broad river which passes through it, way to his intended conquest, 
not the ease with which certain combi- He is now waiting to take advantage of 
nations of battles can effectually para- favourable circumstances, of which favour- 
lyse the mnscle which shonld strike the able circnmstanees there is in general no 
blow against us— none of these things prospect, for the aggression now intended 
are the true causes of the numerous sue- shows at once that there is no better 
cesses which the defensive gains on blood- prospect from the future than from the 
less fields ; the cause lies in the weakness present ; it is, therefore, a further 
of the will with which the assailant puts illusion. If now, as is commonly the 
foi’ward his hesitating feet. case, the undertaking is in connection 

These counteracting influences may with othpr simultaneous operations, then 
and ought to be taken into consideration, what they do not want to do themselves 
hut they should only he looked upon in is transferred to other shoulders, and 
their true light, and their effects should their own inactivity is ascribed to want 
not be ascribed to other things, namely of su|)port and proper co-operation. In- 
the things of which alone we are now surmountable obstacles are talked of, and 
treating. We, must not omit to point out motives in justification are discovered in 
in an emphatic manner how easily military the most confused and subtil considera- 
history in this respect may become a per- tions. Thus the forces of the assailant 
petual liar and deceiver if criticism is not are wasted away in inactivity, or rather in 
careful about taking a correct point of view, a partial activity, destitute of any utility. 
Let us now consider, in what we may The defensive gains time, the greatest 
call their ordinary form, the many offen- gain to him ; bad weather arrives, and 
sive campaigns which have miscarried the aggression ends by the return of 
without a bloody solution. the aggressor to winter quarters in his 

The assailant advances into the own theatre of war. 
enemy’s country, drives hack his op- A tissue of false representations thus 
ponent a little way, but finds it too passes into history in place of the simple 
serious a matter to bring on a decisive real ground of absence of any result, 
battle. He therefore remains standing feai' of the enemy'^ s sword. When 

opposite to him ; acts as if he had made criticism takes up such a campaign, it 
a conquest, and had notMng else to do weariesitself in the discussion of a number 
but to protect it ; as if it was the enemy’s of motives and counter-motives, which 
husmess to seek the battle, as if he give no satisfactory result, because they all 
offered it to him daily, etc., etc. These dwindle into vapour, and we have not des- 
are the Tepresentations with which the eended to the real foundation of the truth, 
commander deludes his army, his govern- The opposition through which the elemen- 
ment, the world, even himself. But the tary energy of w'ar, and therefore of the 
truth is, that he finds the enemy in a offensive inpartieular, becomes weakened, 
position too strong for him. We do not lies for the most . part in the relations and 
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views of states, and these are always con- 
cealed from the world, from the mass of 
the people belonging to the state, as well 
as from the army, and very often from 
the general-in-chief. No one will account 
for his faint-heartedness by the admis- 
sion that he feared he could not attain 
the desired object with the force at his 
disposal, or that new enemies would be 
roused, or that he did not wish to make 
his allies too powerful, etc. Such things 
are hushed up ; but as occurrences have 
to be placed before the world in a pre- 
sentable form, therefore the commander 
is obliged, either on his own account or on 
that of his government to pass off a tissue 
of fictitious motives. This ever-recur- 
ring deception in military dialectics has 
ossified into systems in theory, which, of 
course, are equally devoid of truth. 
Theory can never be deduced from the 
essence of things except by following the 
simple thread of cause and effect, as we 
have tried to do. 

If we look at military history with this 
feeling of suspicion, then a great parade 
of mere words about offensive and de- 
fensive collapses, and the simple idea of 
it, which we have given, comes forward 
of itself. We believe it therefore to be 
applicable to the whole domain of the 
defensive, and that we must adhere 
closely to it in order to obtain that clear 
view of the mass of events by which 
alone we can form correct judgments. 

^ We have still to inquire into the ques- 
tion of the employment of these different 
forms of defence. 

As they are merely gradations of the 
same which must be purchased by a 
higher sacrifice, corresponding to the in- 
creased intensity of the form, there would 
seem to be sufficient in that view to in- 
dicate always to the general which he 
should choose, provided there are no 
other circumstances which interfere. He 
would, in fact, choose that form which 
appeared sufficient to give his force the 
requisite degree of defensive power and 


no more, that there might be no unneces- 
sary waste of his force. But we must 
not overlook the circumstance that the 
room given for choice amongst these 
different forms is generally very circum- 
scribed, because other circumstances 
which must be attended to necesarily 
urge a preference for one or other of 
them. For a retreat into the interior of 
the country a considerable superficial 
space is required, or such a condition of 
things as existed in Portugal (1810), 
where one ally (England) gave support 
in rear, and another (Spain) with its 
wide territory, considerably diminished 
the impulsive force of the enemy. The 
position of the fortresses more on the 
frontier or more in the interior may like- 
wise decide for or against such a plan ; 
but still more the nature of the country 
and^ ground, the charactei^, habits, and 
feelings of the inhabitants. The choice 
between an offensive or defensive battle 
may be decided by the plans of the 
enemy, by the peculiar qualities of both 
armies ^ and their generals j lastly, the 
possession of an excellent position or line 
of defence, or the want of them may de- 
termine for one or the other ; — in short, 
at the bare mention of these things, we 
can perceive that the choice of the form 
of defensive must in many cases be de- 
termined more by them than by the mere 
relative strength of the armies. As we 
shall hereafter enter more into detail on 
the more important subjects which have 
jimt been touched upon, the influence 
which they must have upon the choice 
will then develop itself more distinctly, 
and in the end the whole will be method- 
ised in the Book on Plans of Wars and 
Uampaigns. 

But this influence will not, in general, 
be decisive unless the inequality in the 
strength of the opj)osing armies is trifling; 
in the opposite case (as in the generality 
01 cases), the relation of the numerical 
strength will be decisive. There is ample 
proof, in military history, that it has 
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done so lieretofore, and tlaat without the 
chain of reasoning by which it has been 
brought out here; therefore in a manner 
intuitively by mere tact of judgment^ like 
most things that happen in war. It was 
the same general who at the head of the 
same army, and on the same theatre of 
war, fought the battle of Hohenfriedberg, 
and at another time took up the camp of 
Buiizelwitz. Therefore even Frederick the 
Great, a general above all inehned to the 
offensive as regards the battle,, saw him- 
self compelled at last, by a great dispro- 
portion offeree, to resort to areal defensive 
position ; and Buonaparte, who was once 
in the habit of falling on his enemy like 
a wild boar, have we not seen him, when 
the proportion of force turned against 
him, in August and September, 1813, 
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turn himself hither and thither as if he 
had been pent up in a cage, instead of 
rushing forward recklessly upon some one 
of his adversaries ? And in 0 ctob er of the 
same year, when the disproportion reached 
its climax, have we not seen him at 
Leipsic, seeking shelter in the angle 
formed by the Parth, the Elster, and 
Pleiss, as it were waiting for his enemy 
in the corner of a room, with his back 
against the wall ? 

We cannot omit to observe, that from 
this chapter, more than from any other in 
our book, it is plainly shown that our ob- 
ject is not to lay down new principles and 
methods of conducting war, but merely 
to investigate what has long existed in 
its innermost relations, and to reduce it 
to its simplest elements. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


BEFENSIYE BATTLE. 


Wn have said, in the preceding chapter, 
that the defender, in his defensive, would 
make use of a battle, technically speak- 
ing, of a purely offensive character, if, 
at the moment the enemy invades his 
theatre of war, he marches against him 
and attacks him ; but that he might also 
wait for the appearance of the enemy in 
his front, and then pass over to the 
attack; in which case also the battle 
tactically would be again an offensive 
battle, although in a modified form; and 
lastly, that he might wait till the enemy 
attacked his position, and then oppose 
him both by holding a particular spot, 
and by offensive action with portions of 
his force. In all this we , may imagine 
several different gradations and shades, 


deviating always more from the principle 
of a positive counterstroke, and passing 
into that of the defence of a spot of ground. 
We cannot here enter on the subject of 
how far this should be carried, and which 
is the most advantageous proportion of 
the two elements of offensive and defen- 
sive, as regards the winning a decisive 
victory. But we maintain that when such 
a result is desired, the offensive part of 
the battle should never he completely 
omitted, and we are convinced that all 
the effects of a decisive victory may and 
mnst he produced by this offensive part, 
jnst as well as in a purely tactical offen- 
sive battle. 

In the same manner as the field of 
battle is only a point in strategy, the 
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duration of a battle is only, strategically, 
an instant of time, and the end and re- 
sult, not the course of a battle, constitutes 
a strategic quantity. 

Now, if it is true that a complete -victory 
may result from the offensiye elements 
which lie in every defensive battle, then 
there would be no fundamental difference 
between an offensive and a defensive battle, 
as far as regards strategic combinations ; 
we are indeed convinced that this is so, but 
the thing wears a different appearance. 
In order to fix the subject more distinctly 
in the eye, to make our view clear and 
thereby remove the appearance now re- 
ferred to, we shall sketch, hastily, the 
picture of a defensive battle, such as we 
imagine it. 

The defensive waits the attack in a 
position ; for this he has selected proper 
ground, and turned it to the best account, 
that is, he has made himseK well ac- 
quainted with the locality, thrown up 
strong entrenchments at some of the 
most important points, opened and le- 
velled communications, constructed bat- 
teries, fortified villages, and looked out 
places where he can draw up his masses 
under cover, etc., etc., etc. Whilst the 
forces on both sides are consuming each 
other at the different points where they 
come into contact, the advantage of a 
front more or less strong, the approach 
to which is made difidcult by one or more 
parallel trenches or other obstacles, or also 
by the influence of some strong command- 
ing points, enables him with a small jpart 
of his force to destroy great mmhers of the 
enemy at every stage of the defence up to 
the heart of the position. The points of 
support which he has given his wings 
secure him from any sudden attack from 
several quarters; the covered ground 
which he has chosen for his masses 
makes the enemy cautious, indeed timid, 
and affords the defensive the means of 
diminishing by partial and successful 
attacks the general backward movement 
which goes on as the combat becomes 
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gradually concentrated within narrower 
Emits. The defender therefore casts a 
contented look at the battle as it burns 
in a moderate blaze before him ; — but 
he does not reckon that his resistance in 
front can last for ever he does not think 
his flanks impregnable;~-he does not ex- 
pect that the whole course of the battle 
will be changed by the successful charge 
of a few battalions or squadrons. His 
position is deep^ for each part in the 
scale of gradation of the order of battle, 
from the dirision down to the battalion, 
has its reserve for unforeseen events, and 
for a renewal of the fight; and at the 
same time an important mass, one fifth 
to a quarter of the whole, is kept quite 
in the rear out of the battle, so far back 
as to be quite out of fire, and if possible 
so far as to be beyond the circuitous line 
by which the enemy might attempt to 
turn either flank. With this corps he 
intends to cover his flanks from wider 
and greater turning movements, secure 
himself against unforeseen events, and 
in the latter stage of the battle, when 
the assailant’s plan is fully developed, 
when the most of his troops have been 
brought into action, he will throw this 
mass on a part of the enemj^^s army, and 
open at that part of the field a smaller 
offensive battle on his own part, using 
all the elements of attack, such as 
charges, surprise, turning movements, 
and by means of this pressure against 
the centre of gravity of the battle, now 
only resting on a point, make the whole 
recoil. 

This is the normal idea which we have 
formed of a defensive battle, based on 
the tactics of the present day. In this 
battle the general turning movement 
made by the assailant in order to assist 
his attack, and at the same time with a 
view to make the results of victory more 
complete, is replied to by a partial turn- 
ing movement on the part of the defen- 
sive, that is, by the turning of that part 
of the assailant’s force used by him in 
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tlie attempt to turn. Tiiis partial move- 
ment may be supposed siifiicieut to de- 
stroy tlie effect of tlie enemy^s attempt,* 
but it cannot lead to a like general 
enveloping of tlie assailant’s army; and 
tbere will always be a distinction in the 
features of a victory ontliis account, that 
the side fighting an offensive battle 
encircles the enemy’s army, and acts to- 
wards the centre of the same, while 
the side fighting on the defensive acts 
more or less from the centre to the 
circumference, in the direction of the 
radii., , 

On the field of battle itself, and in the 
first stages of the pursuit, the enveloping 
form must always be considered the most 
effectual ; we do not mean on account of 
its Ibrni generally, vre only mean in the 
event of its being carried out to such an 
extreme as to limit very much the enemy’s 
means of retreat during the battle. But 
it is just against tliis extreme point that 
the enemy’s positive count .r- effort is di- 
rected, and in many cases where this 
effort is not sutEcient to obtain a victory, 
it will at least suffice to protect him from 
such an extreme as we allude to. But 
we must always admit tliat this danger, 
namelj, of having the line of retreat 
seriously contracted, is particularly great 
in defensive battles, and if it cannot be 
guarded against, the results in the battle 
itself, and in the first stage of the retreat 
are thereby very iniich enhanced in fa- 
vour of the enemy. 

But as a rule this danger does not 
extend beyond the first stage of the re- 
treat, that is, until night -fall; on the 
folio wing day enveloping is at an end, 
and b of.] 1 parties are again on an ec^uality 
in this respect. 

Certainly the defender may have lost 
his principal line of retreat, and tlierefore 
be placed in a disadvantageous strategic 
situation for the future; but in most cases 
the turning movement itself will he at an 
end, because it was only planned to suit 
the field of battle, and therefore cannot 


apply much further. But -wliat will take 
place, on the other hand, if the dejhi^erm 
victorious? A division of the defeated 
force. This may facilitate tlie retreat at 
the first moment, but next day a concen- 
tration of all parts is the one thing most 
needful. No w if the victory is a most 
decisive one, if the defender pursues with 
great energy, tliis concentration will often 
become imjiossible, and if om this separa^ 
tion of the beaten force the ■worst conse- 
quences may follow, which may go on 
step by step to a complete rout. If 
Buonaparte bad conquered at Leipsic, 
the allied army wmuld have been com- 
pletely cut in two, which would have 
considerably lowered their relative stra- 
tegic position. At Dresden, although 
Buonaparte certainly did not fight a re- 
gular defensive battle, the attack had the 
geometrical form of which we have been 
speaking, that is, from tlie centre to the 
circumference ; the eniharrassmeiit of the 
Allies in consequence of their separation, 
is well known, an embarrassment from 
wdiich thev^ were only relieved by the 
victory on the Ivatzbacli, the tidings of 
'which caused Buonaparte to return to 
Dresden with the G iiard. 

Tliis battle on the Katzbach itself is 
a similar example. In it the defender, 
at tlie last moment passes over to the 
offensive, and consequently operates on 
diverging lines; the French corps were 
thus wedged asunder, and several days 
after, as the fruits of the victory, Puthod’s 
divisiou fell into the hands of the Allies. 

The coneliisioii we draw from this is, 
that if the assailant, by the concentric 
form which is homogeneous to him, has 
the means of giving expansion to his 
victoiy, on the other hand the defender 
also, by the divergent form which is 
homogeneous to the defence, acquires a 
a means of giving greater results to his 
victory than would be the case by a 
merely jiarallel position and perpendicu- 
lar attack, and we think that one means 
is at least as good as the other. 
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If in military Mstoiy we rarely find 
sucli great Tictories resulting from the 
defensive h&ttle as from tke offensive; 
that proves nothing against our assertion 
that the one is as well suited to produce 
victory as the other ; the real cause is in 
the very different relations of the defender. 
The army acting on the defensive is gene- 
rally the weaker of the two, not only in 
the amount of hi s forces, hut also in every 
other respect ; he either is, or thinks he is, 
not in a condition to follow np his victory 
with great results, and contents himself 
with merely fending off the danger and 
saving the honour of his arms. That the 
defender by inferiority of force and other 
circumstances may be tied down to that 
degree we do not dispute, but there is 
no doubt that this, which is only the 
consequence of a contingent necessity, 
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has often been assumed to be the con. 
sequence of that part which every ’de- 
fender has to play : and thus in an 
absurd manner it has become a prevalent 
view of tbe defensive that its battles 
should really be confined to warding off 
the attacks of the enemy, and not direc- 
ted to the destruction of the enemy. "We 
hold this to be a prejudicial error, a re- 
gular substitution of the form for the 
thing itself; and we maintain unreser- 
vedly that in the form of war which we 
call defence, the victory may not only be 
more probable, but may also attain the 
same magnitude and efficacy as in the 
attack, and that this may be the ease 
not only in the total result of all the com- 
bats which constitute acarnpaign, but also 
in any particular battle, if the necessaiy 
degree of force and energy is not wanting. 


CHAPTER X. 


FOETRESSES. 


FoitMERLY, and np to the time of great 
standing armies, fortresses, that is castles 
and fortified towns, were only built for the 
defence and protection of the inhabitants. 
The baron, if he saw himself pressed on 
all sides, took refuge in his castle to gain 
time and wait a. more favourable moment ; 
and towns souglit by their walls to keep 
off the passing hurricane of war. This 
simplest and most natural object of for- 
tresses did not continue to be the only 
one the relation wdiich such a place 
acquired with regard to the whole coun- 
try and to troops acting here and there 
in the country soon gave these fortified 
points a wider importance, a signification 
which made itself felt beyond their walls, 


and contributed essentially to the con- 
quest or occupation of the country, to the 
successful or iinsuccessfiil issue of the 
whole contest, and in this manner they 
even became a means of making war 
more of a connected wffiole. Thus for- 
tresses acquired that strategic signifi- 
cance which for a time was regarded as 
so important that it dictated the leading 
features of the plans of campaigns, which 
were more directed to the taking of one 
or more fortresses than the destruction 
of the enemy’s army in the field. Men 
reverted to the cause of the importance 
of these places, that is to the connection 
between a fortified point, and the country, 
and the armies ; and then thought that 
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tliey could, not be sufficiently partienlar 
or too philosopliical in choosing the points 
to be fortified. In these abstract objects 
the original one was almost lost sight of, 
and at length they caiiie to the idea of 
fortresses without either towns or in- 
habitants. 

On the other hand, the ' times are 
^ past in which tlie mere enclosure of a 
place with walls, without any military 
preparations, could keep a place dry 
during an inundation of war sweeping 
over the whole eoimtry. Such a possi- 
bility rested partly on the division of na- 
tions former^ into small states, partly 
on the periodical eharaeter of the incur- 
sions then in vogue, which had fixed 
and very limited duration, almost in 
accordance wnth the seasons, as either the 
feudal forces hastened home, or the pay 
for the condottieri used regularly to run 
short. Since large standing armies, with 
powerful trains of artillery mow down the 
opposition of wmlls or ramparts as it 
Avere Avitli a machine, neither town nor 
other small cor^^oration lias any longer an 
inclination to hazard all their means only 
to be taken a few weeks or months later, 
and then to be treated so much the worse. 
Still less can it be the interest of an 
army to break itself up into garrisons for 
a number of strong places, Avhielimay for 
a time retard the progress of the enemA^, 
but must in the end submit. We must al- 
ways keej) enough forces, over and above 
those ill garrison, to make us equal to the 
enemy in the open field, unless we can de- 
pend on the arrhml of an ally, who will re- 
lieve our strong places and set our army 
free. Goiisequentlytlie number of fortress- 
es lias necessarily mneh diminished, and 
this has again led to the abandonment of 
the idea of directly protecting the popu- 
lation and property in towns by fortifi- 
cations, and promoted the other idea of 
regarding tlio fortresses as an indirect pro- 
tcctimi to the eountiy, Avhieh they secure 
by their strategic importance as knots 
Avhich hold together the strategic Aveb, 


Such has been the course of ideas, not 
only in books but also in actual experi- 
ence, at the same time, as usually hap- 
pens, it has been much more spun out in 
books. 

Natural as was this tendency of things, 
still these ideas were carried out to an 
extreme, and mere crotchets and fancies 
disjolaced the sound core of a natural and 
urgent want. We shall look into these 
simple and important wants when we 
enumerate the objects and conditions of 
fortresses all together ; Ave shall thereby 
advance from the simple to the more com- 
plicated, and in the succeeding chapter 
we shall see Avhat is to be deduced 
therefrom as to the determination of the 
position and number of fortresses. 

The efficacy of a fortress is plainly 
composed of tAVO different elements, the 
passive and the actwe. By the first it 
shelters the pilace, and all that it con- 
tains ; by the other it possesses a certain 
infiuence over th.e adjacent eouxitry, even 
beyond the range of its guns. 

This active element consists in the 
attacks which the garrison may under- 
take upon every enemy AAffio approaches 
within a certain distance. The larger 
the garrison, so much the stronger 
numerically Avill be the detachments that 
ma}^ be employed on such expeditions, 
and the stronger such detachments the 
Avider as a rule Avill be the range of their 
operations; from Avhich it folloW'S that 
the sphere of the active infiuence of a 
great fortress is not only greater in in- 
tensity but also more extensiA’e than that 
of a small one. .But the active element 
itself is again, to a certain extent,. of tAvo 
kinds, consisting namely of enteiqu-ises 
of the garrison projAer, and of enter- 
prises which other bodies of troops, groat 
and small, not belonging to the garrison 
but in co-operation Avith it, may bo able 
to carry out. For instance, corps Avhich 
independently wmuld be too Aveak to face 
the enemy, may, throtigh the shelter 
which, in case of necessity, the w^alls of a 
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fortress afford tlieni, be able to maintain 
themselves in the couiitiy, and to a cer- 
tain e^Ltent to command it. 

The enterprises which the garrison of 
a fortress can venture to undertake are 
always some'what restricted. Even in 
tlie case of large places and strong gar- 
risons, the bodies of troops which can 
be employed on such operations are 
mostly ineonsiderahle as compared with 
the forces in the field, and their average 
sphere of action seldom exceeds a couple 
of days’ marches. If the fortress is 
small, the detaehmeiits it can send out 
are C|uite insignificant and the range of 
their activity will generally be confined 
to the nearest villages. But corps which 
do not belong to the garrison, and there- 
fore are not under the necessity of re- 
turning to the place, are thereby much 
more at liberty in their movements, and 
by their means, if other circumstances are 
favourable, the external zone of action of 
a fortress may be immensely extended. 
Therefore if we sjjeak of the active in- 
fluence of fortresses in general terms, we 
must always keep this feature of the 
same principally in view. 

But even the smallest active element 
of the weakest garrison, is still essential 
fur the different objects w’hich fortresses 
are destined to fulfil, for strictly speaking 
even the most passive of all the func- 
tions of a fortress (defence against at- 
tar‘k) cannot be imagined exclusive 
of that active agency. At the same 
time it is evident that amongst the 
difiereiit purposes wdiich a foi tress may 
have to answer generally, or in this or 
tliat moment, tlie pas>sive element will be 
most required at one time, the active at 
another. The role which a fortress is to 
fulfil may be perfectly simple, and the 
action of the place will in such case be to 
a certain extent direct ; it may be partly 
complicated, asid the action then becomes 
more or less indirect. We shall examine 
these subjects separately, commencing 
with the first ; but at the outset we must 
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state that a fortress may be intended to 
answer several of these purposes, perhaps 
all of them, either at once, or at least at 
different stages of the war. 

We say, therefore, that fortresses are 
great and most inipjortant supports of the 
defensive. 

1. As secure depots of stores of all kinds. 
The assailant during his aggression sub- 
sists his army from day to day ; the de- 
fensive usually must have made prepara- 
tions long beforehand, he need not there- 
fore draw provisions exeliisively from the 
district lie occupies, and which he no 
doubt desires to spare. Storehouses 
are therefore for him a great necessity. 
The provisions of all kinds which the 
aggressor possesses are in his rear as 
he advances, and are therefore ex- 
empt from the dangers of the theatre 
of war, while those of the defensive are 
exposed to them. If these provisions of 
ail kinds are not m fortified places^ then a 
most injurious effect on the operations in 
the field is the consequence, and the most 
extended and compulsory positions often 
heconie necessary in order to cover depots 
or sources of supply. 

An army on the defensive wnthoiit for- 
tresses has a hundred vulnerable spots ; 
it is a body without armour. 

2. As a protection to great and wealthy 

toivns. This purpose is closely allied to 
the first, for great and wuialthy towns, 
especially commercial ones, are the natu- 
ral storehouses of an army; as such their 
possession and loss affects the army 
directly. Besides tliis, it is also always 
worth whilo to preserve this portion of 
the national wealth, partly on account 
of the resources wiiich they furnish di- 
rectly, partly because, in negotiations for 
peace, an imxoortaiit is in itself a 

valuable weight thrown into the scale. 

This use of fortresses has been too little 
regarded in modern times, and yet it is 
one of the most natural, and one which 
has a most x^owerfhl effect, and is the 
least liable to mistakes. If tliere was 
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a country ill wliicli not only all great and 
rich cities/but all populous places as well 
were fortified, and defended by the in- 
habitaiits and the people belonging to 
the adjacent districts, then by that means 
the expedition of military operation would 
be so much reduced, and the people at- 
fcacked would press with so great a part 
of their whole weight in the scales, that 
the talent as well as the force of will of the 
enemy’s general would sink to nothing. 

We just mention this ideal application 
of fortification to a country to do justice 
to what we have just supposed to be the 
proper use of fortresses, and that the 
importance of ihe direct protection which 
they afford may not be overlooked for a 
moment; but in any other respect this 
idea will not again interrupt our con- 
siderations, for amongstthe whole number 
of fortresses there must always be some 
which must be more strongly fortified 
than otliers, to serve as the real supports 
of the active army. 

The purposes specified under 1 and 2 
hardly call forth any otlier but the pas- 
sive action of fortresses. 

3, reed harriers, they close the roads, 
and in most cases the rivers, on which 
they are situated. 

It is not as easy as is generally sup- 
posed to find a practicable lateral road 
which passes round a fortress, for this 
turDiiig must be made, not only out of 
reach of the guns of this place, but also 
by a detour greater or less, to avoid 
sorties of the garrison. 

If the country is in the least degree 
difficult, there are often delays connected 
with the slightest deviation of the road 
which may cause the loss of a whole 
da}^s march, and, if the road is much 
used, may become of great importance. 

How they may have an influence on en- 
terprise>s ])y closing the navigation of a 
river is clear in itself. 

4. As tactical points d^appni. As the 
diameter of the zone covered by the fire 
of even a very inferior class of fortifica- 


tions is usually some leagues, fortresses 
may be considered always as the best 
points d’ai)piii forthe flanks of a position. 
A lake of several miles long is certainly 
an excellent supjiort for tlie wing of an 
army, and yet a fortress of moderate size 
is better. The flank does not recpiire to 
rest close upon it, as the assailant, for the 
sake of his retreat, would not throw him- 
self between our flank and that ohstacle 

5. As a station {^or stage). If fortresses 
are on the line of communication of the 
defensive, as is generally the case, they 
serve as halting places for all that passes 
up and down these lines. The chief danger 
to lines of cornninnication is from irre- 
gular bands, whose action is always of 
the nature of a shock. If a valuable 
convoy, on the approach of such a comet, 
can reach a fortress by hastening the 
march or cpiicldy turning, it is saved, 
and may wait there till the danger is 
past. Farther, all troops iiiarohing to or 
from the army, after halting here for a 
a few days, are better able to hasten the 
remainder of the march, and a halting 
day is j list the time of greatest danger. 
In this way a fortress situated half way 
on a line of eommimication of 30 miles 
shortens the line in a manner one half. 

6. As of rejuge for tveak or defeated 

eorgn. tinder the guns of a moderate 
sized fortress every corps is safe from 
the enemy’s blows, even if no entrenched 
camp is sj)eeially prepared for them. 
No doubt such a corps must give up its 
further retreat if it waits too long ; but 
this is no great sacrifice in eases where a 
further retreat would onl}^ end in com- 
plete destruction. 

In many eases a fortress can ensure a 
few days’ halt without the retreat being 
altogether stopped. For the slightly 
wounded and fugitives wlio jmecede a 
beaten ariny, it is especially suited as a 
placo of reiiige, whore they can wait to 
rejoin their corps. 

If Magdeburg had lain on the direct 
lino of the Prussian retreat in 1806, and 


if tliat line liad not been already lost at 
Aiierstadt, the army could easily liave 
baited for tliree or four days near that 
great fortress, and rallied and reorganised 
itself. But even as it -was it served as a 
rallying point for the remains of Hoben- 
lohe’s corps, wbicb tliere first resumed 
tbe appearance of an army. 

It is only by actual experience in war 
itself that the beneficial influence of 
fortresses close at band in disastrous 
times can be rightly understood. They 
contain powder and arms, forage and 
bread, give covering to tbe sick, security 
to tbe sound, and recovery of sense to 
tbe panic-stricken. Tbey are like an 
hostelry in the desert. 

In the four last named purposes it is 
evident that the active agency of for- 
tresses is called more into requisition. 

7. As a real shield against the enemij^s 
aggression. Fortresses which the de- 
fender leaves in his front break the 
stream of the enemy’s attack like blocks 
of ice. The enemy must at least invest 
them, and requires for that, if the gar- 
risons are brave and enterprising, per- 
haps double their strength. But, besides, 
these garrisons may and do mostly con- 
sist in part of troops, who, altliougli com- 
petent to duty in a garrison, are not fit 
for tbe field — half trained militia, in- 
valids, convalescents, armed citizens, 
landsturm, etc. The enemy, therefore, 
in such case is perhaps weakened four 
times more than are. 

This disproportionate weakening of 
tbe enemy’s power is the first and most 
important but not the only advantage 
•wbicb a besieged fortress affords by its 
resistance. From tbe moment that the 
enemy crosses our line of fortresses, all 
bis movements become much more con- 
strained; be is limited in bis lines of 
retreat, and must constantly attend to 
tbe direct covering' of tbe sieges wbicb 
be undertakes. 

Here, therefore, fortresses co-operate 
with tbe defensive act in a most ex-. 


tensive and decisive manner, and of all 
tbe objects that they can have, this may 
be regarded as the most important. 

If this use of fortresses — far from 
being seen regularly repeating' itself — 
seldom comparatively occurs in military 
history, the cause is to be found in the 
character of most wars, this means being 
to a certain extent far too decisive and 
too thoroughly effectual for them, the ex- 
planation of wdiich wu^ leave till hereafter. 

In this use of fortresses it is chiefly 
their offensive power that is called for, 
at least it is that by wbicb their effec- 
tual action is chiefly produced. If a 
fortress wms no more to an aggressor 
than a point w’bicb could not be occupied 
by him, it might be an obstacle to him, 
but not to such a degree as to compel 
him to lay siege to it. But as be cannot 
leave six, eiglit, or ten thousand men to 
do as tbey like in bis rear, lie is obliged 
to invest the place with a siiflicient force, 
and if he desires that this investment 
should not continue to employ so large a 
detacbinent, be must convert tbe invest- 
ment into a siege, and take tbe place. 
From tbe moment tbe siege commences, 
it is then chiefly tbe passive efficacy of 
the fortress which comes into action. 

All the destinations of fortresses which 
we have been hitherto considering are 
fulfilled in a simple and mainly in a direct 
manner. On the other hand, in the next 
two olijects the method of action is more 
complicated. 

8. As a protection to extended emiton- 
ments. That a moderate-sized fortress 
closes the approach to cantonments lying 
behind it for a width of three or four 
milesis a simjAe result of its existence ; 
but bow such a place comes to have the 
honour of covering a line of cantonments 
fifteen or twenty miles in length, -wliicli 
we find frequently spoken of in military 
history as a fact — that requires investi- 
gation as far as it has really taken place, 
and refutation so far as it may be- mere 
illusion. 
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The following points offer themselves 
for consideration: — 

(1.) That the 23laee in itself blocks one 
of the main roads, and really covers 
a ],>readt]i of three or four miles of 
country. 

(2.) That it nicay be regarded as an 
exceptionally strong advanced post, or 
that it affords a more complete observa- 
tion of the country, to which may be 
added facilities in tlie way of secret in- 
formation throiigli the ordinary relations 
of civil life which exist betw^een a great 
town and the adjacent districts. It is 
natural that in a ])lace of six, eight or 
ten thousand inhabitants^ one sliould be 
able to learn more of what is going on 
in the neighbourhood than in a mere 
village, the cpiarters of an ordinary out- 
post. 

(3.) That smaller corps are appuyed 
on it, derive froju it protection and 
security, and from time to time can ad- 
vance towards the enemy, it may be to 
bring in intelligence, or, in case be at- 
tempts to turn the fortress, to under- 
dertake something against his rear ; that 
therefore although a foi tress, cannot 
quit its place, still it may have the efficacy 
of an ativaiiced corps (Fifth Book, eighth 
Chapter). 

(4.) That the defender, after assem- 
bling his corps, can take up liis position at 
a point directly behind this fortress, which 
the assailant cannot reach without be- 
coming exposed to danger from the for- 
tress in his rear. 

No doubt every attack on a line of 
cantonments as such is to be taken in 
the sense of a surprise, or rather, we are 
only speaking here of that kind of attack; 
now it is evident in itself that an attack 
by surprise accomplishes its effect iu a 
much shorter space of time than a regu- 
lar attack on a theatre of war. Therefore, 
although in the latter case, a ibrtress 
which is to be passed by must necessarily 
be invested and kept in check, this ixx- 
vestment will not be so indispensable in 


the case of a mere sudden attack on can- 
tonments, and therefore in the same pro- 
portion the fortress will be less an ob- 
stacle to the attack of the canton ments. 
That is true enough ; also the cantonments 
lying at a distance of six to eigl it miles 
from the fortress cannot be directly pro- 
tected by it ; but the obj ect of such a sudden 
attack does not consist alone in the attack 
of a few cantonments. Until we reaeli 
the book on attack we cannot describe 
circumstantially the real object of such a 
sudden attack and what may be expected 
from it ; but this iniieli we may at 
present, that its priiieipal results are 
obtained, not by the actual attack on 
some isolated quarters, but by the series 
of combats wdiicli the aggressor forces 
on single corps not in proper order, and 
more bent npioii hurrying to certain 
points than upon •iigiiting. But this 
attack and pursuit will always be in a 
direction more or less towmrds the centre 
of the enemy’s cantonments, and, there- 
fore, an important fortress lying he fore 
this centre will eeutainly prove a very 
great impediment to the attack. 

If we reflect on these four points in 
the whole of their effects, we see that an 
important fortress in a direct and in an 
indirect wa}^ certainly gives some security 
to a much greater extent of caiitoiiments 
than we should think at first sight. 

Some security ” we say, for all these 
indirect agencies do not render the ad- 
vance of the enemy mpossihle ; they only 
make it more difficulty 'a.iidL more serious 
comideratioti ; consequent!}" less probable 
and less of a danger for the defensive. 
But that is also all that was required, 
and all that should be understood in this 
case under the term covering. The real 
direct security must be attained by means 
of outposts and the arrangement of the 
cantonments themselves. 

There is, tlierefore, some truth in as- 
cribing to a great fortress the capability 
of covering a wide extent of caiitonments 
lying in rear of it ; but it is also not to 
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be denied tlaat often in plans of real cam- 
paigns, but still oftener in Hstorical 
works, we meet with, vague and empty 
expressions, or illusory views in eonnee - 
tion with this subject. For if that 
covering is only realised by the co-opera- 
tion of several circumstances, if it then 
also only produces a diminution of the 
danger, we can easily see that, in parti- 
cular cases, through special circumstances, 
above all, through the boldness of the 
enemy, this whole covering prove 
an illusion, and therefore in actual war we 
must not content ourselves with assuming 
hastily at once the efficacy , of such and 
such a fortress, but carefully examine and 
study each single case on its own merits. 

9. As covermg a province not occupied. If 
during war aprovineeis either not occupied 
at all, or only occupied by an insufficient 
force, and likewise exposed more or less 
to incursions from hying columns, then 
a fortress, if not too unimportant in size, 
may be looked upon as a covering, or, 
if we prefer, as a security for this pro- 
vince. As a security it may at all events 
be regarded, for an enemy cannot become 
master of the province until he has taken 
it, and that gives ns time to hasten to its 
defence. But the actual covering can 
certainly only be supposed very indirect, 
or as not preperly helonijing to if. That is, the 
fortress by its active opposition can only 
ill some measure cheek the incursions of 
hostile bands. If this opposition is 
limited to merely what the garrison can 
effect, then the result must be little 
indeed, for the garrisons of such places 
are generally weak and usually consist 
of infantry only, and that not of the 
best <]^uality. The idea gaiiis a little 
more regality if small columns keep tliein- 
selves in communication with the place, 
making it tlieir base and place of retreat 
ill ease of necessity. 

10. As the focuH of a general arming of 
the nation. Provisions, arms, and muni- 


tions can never be supplied in a regular 
manner in a People’s War; on the other 
hand, it is just in the very nature of such a 
war to do the best we can ; in that way a 
thousand small sources furnishing means 
of resistance are opened which otherwise 
might have remained unused ; and it is 
easy to see that a strong commodious 
fortress, as a great magazine of these 
things, can well give to the whole defence 
more force and intensity, more cohesion, 
and greater results. 

Besides, a fortress is a place of refuge 
for wounded, the seat of the civil func- 
tionaries, the treasury, the point of as- 
sembly for the greater enterprises, etc., 
etc. ; lastly, a nucleus of resistance which 
during the siege places the enemy’s force 
in a condition which facilitates and 
favours the attacks of national levies 
acting in conjunction. 

11. ' For the defence of rivers cmdmoim- 
tains. Nowhere can a fortress answer 
so many purposes, undertake to play so 
many parts, as when it is situated on a 
great river. It secures the passage at 
any time at that spot, and hinders that 
of the enemy for several miles each way, 
it commands the use of the river for com- 
mercial purposes, receives all ships with- 
in its walls, blocks bridges and roads, 
and helps the indirect defence of the 
river, that is, the defence by a position 
on the enemy’s side. It is evident that, 
by its influence in so many ways, it very 
greatly facilitates the defence of the 
river, and may be regarded as an es- 
sential part of that defence. 

Fortresses in mountains are important 
in a similar manner. They tliere form 
the knots of whole systems of roads, 
which have their commenceinont and ter» 
miiiatioii at that spot ; they thus command 
the whole country vffiich is traversed by 
these roads, and they may be regarded as 
the true buttresses of the whole defen- 
sive system. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


FOr.TIlESSES— (continued) . 


We liave discussed the object of for- 
trijsses : now for their situation. At first 
tiio subject seems very complicated, when 
we think of the diversity of objects, each 
of whitti may again be modilied by the 
locality j but such a view has very little 
foundation if we keep to the essence of 
the tliiiig, and guard against unnecessary 
subtiLties. 

It is evident that all these demands are 
at once satisfied, if, in those districts of 
country wliicli are to be regarded as the 
theatre of war, all the largest and richest 
towns on the great high roads eoimeetiug 
tile two countries vdth each other are 
fortified, more 2)artieularly those adjacent 
to harbours and bays of the sea, or 
situated on large rivers and in mountains. 
Great towns and great roads always go 
hand in Land, and both have also a 
natural connection with great rivers and 
the coasts of the sea, all these four 
conditions, tlierelbre, agree very well 
witli each otlier, and ^ivo rise to no in- 
eoiigruily ; on the other hand, it is not 
the same with mountains, for large towns 
are seldom found there, if, therefore, 
tiio position and direction of a mountain 
cliaiii makes it favourable to a defensive 
line, it is necessaiy to close its roads and 
passes by small forts, built for this 
purpose onl}’, and at the least ^^ossible 
cost, the great outlay on works of fortih- 
catiou being reserved for the imiiortant 
places of arms in the level country. 

■We have not yet noticed the frontiers 
of the state, nor said anything of the 
gTJOiiietrical form of the whole system of 
fortresses, nor of the other geographical 
points in connection with tlieir situation, 
because v'e regard the objects above 


mentioned as the most essential, and are 
of opinion that in many cases they alone 
are siitficieiit, xiarticuihirly in small states. 
But, at the same time, other considera- 
tions may be admitted, and may be im- 
X)erativc in countries of a greater suxior- 
lieial extent, which either have a great 
many imx>ortant towns and roads, or, on 
the contrary, are almost without any, 
which are either very rich, and, x>ossess- 
ing already many fortresses, still want 
new ones, or those which, on the other 
hand, are very x^oor, and under the neces- 
sity of making a few answer, in short, 
in cases wJiere the number of fortresses 
does not corrosxiond with the number of 
inpiortant towns and roads which xu’esent 
themselves, being either considerably 
greater or less. 

We shall now cast a glance at the 
nature of such other considerations. 

The chief rxuestions ^Yiiieh remain re- 
late to— - 

1. The choice of the x^rincipal roads, if 
the two countries are c(.)iiiiected by more 
roads than we wish to fortily. 

2. Whether the fortresses are to be 
Xdaced on the frontier oul}*, or sx>read 
over the country. Or, 

3. Whether they shall be distributed 
uniformlj', or in grouxis. 

4. Circumstances relating to the geo- 
grax)hy of the country to which it is 
necessary to pay attention. 

A number of other x^obits with re- 
sxiect ttj the geometrical form of the line 
of fortifications, such as whether tiiey 
should be xdacecl in a single line or in 
several lines, that is, whether they do 
more service when x^b^^'t^d one behind an- 
other, or side by side in lino with each 
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other ; whether they should he chequer- 
wise, or in a straight line ; or whether 
they should take the form of a fortifica- 
tion itself, with salients and re-entering 
ang'les— all these we look upon as empty 
siihtilties, that is, considerations so in- 
significant, that, compared with the really 
important points, ’they are not worth 
notice ; and we only mention them here 
because they are not merely treated 
of in many books, but also a great deal 
more is made of this rubbish than it 
is worth. 

As regards the first question, in order 
to place it in a clearer light we shall 
merely instance the relation of the south 
of Germany to France, that is, to the 
upper Uliiiie. If, without reference to 
the number of separate states composing 
this district of country, we suppose it a 
whole which is to be fortified strategi- 
cally, much doubt will arise, for a great 
number of very fine roads lead from the 
Khine into ^ the interior of Franconia, 
Bavaria, and Austria. Certainly, towns 
are not wanting which surpass others in 
size and importance, as Nnremburg, 
Wurzburg, Ulm, Augsburg, and Munich; 
but if we are not disposed to fortify all, 
there is no alternative but to make a 
selection. If, further, in accordance with 
our view, the fortification of the greatest 
and wealthiest is held to be the principal 
thing, still it is not to be denied that, 
owing to the distance between Nurem- 
burg and Munich, the first has a very 
difierent strategic signification from the 
second; and therefore it always remains 
to be considered whether it would not be 
better, in place of Nnremburg, to fortify 
some other place in the neighbourhood 
of Munich, even if the place is one of 
less importance in itself. 

As concerns the decision in such cases, 
that is, answering the first question, we 
must refer to what lias been said in the 
chapters on the general plan of defence, 
and on the choice of points of attack. 
Wherever the most natural point of 


attack is situated, there the defensive 
arrangements should be made by prefer- 
ence. 

Therefore, amongst a number of great 
roads leading from the enemy’s country 
into ours, we should first of all fortify that 
which leads most directly to the heart of 
our dominions, or that which, traversing 
fertile provinces, or running parallel to 
navigable rivers, facilitates the enemy’s 
undertaking, and then we may rest secure. 
The assailant then encounters these 
works, or should he resolve to p>ass 
them by, he will naturally offer a favour- 
able opportunity for operations against 
liis flank. 

Yiemia is the heart of South Germany, 
and plainly Munich or Augsburg, in 
relation to France alone (Switzerland 
and Italy being therefore supposed neu- 
tral) would be more effieieiit as a prin- 
cipal fortress than Nnremburg or Wurz- 
burg. But if, at the same time, we look 
at the roads leading from Italy into Gor- 
maii}’- by Switzerland and the T^u'ol, this 
will become still more evident, because, 
in relation to these, Munich and Augs- 
burg will always be places of impoiiance, 
wdiereas Wurzburg and Nureniburg are 
much the same, in this respect, as if they 
did not exist. 

We turn now to the second question — 
Whether the fortresses should be placed 
on the frontier, or distributed over the 
country ? In the first place, we nnist 
observe, that, as regards small states, tliis 
question is superfluous, for what are 
Gdlled sti'atpgie front ws coincide, in their 
case, nearly with the whole country. The 
larger the state is supposed to be in the 
consideration of this question, the plainer 
appears the necessity for its being an 
swered. 

The most natural answer is, — that for- 
tresses belong to the frontiers, for they 
are to defend the state, and the state is 
defended as long as the frontiers are 
defended. This argument may be valid 
in the abstract, but the following eon- 
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giiderations sliow tliat it is subject to 
very many modifications. 

Every defence v^diieli is calculated 
cliietly on foreign assistance lays great 
valuG on gaining time ; it is not a 
vigorous coiintorstrolve, but a slow pro- 
ceeding, in wliicli the chief gain consists 
more in delay than in any weakening of 
file enemy which is effected. But now 
it lies in the nature of the thing that, 
supposing all other circumstances alike, 
fortresses •which are spread over the 
whole country, and include between them 
a very considei'able area of territory, 
will take longer to capture than those 
srpieezed together in a close line on the 
frontier. Eurtlier, in all eases in which 
the object is to overcome the enemy 
through the length of his commnnica- 
tions, and the difficulty of his existence 
therefore in countries which can chiefly 
reckon on tliis kind of reaction, it would 
be a complete contradiction to have the 
defensive preparations of tliis kind only 
on the frontier. Lastly, let ns also re- 
member that, if circumstances will in any 
way fdlow" of it, the fortification of the 
capital is a main point ; that according to 
our principles the chief towns and places 
of eommeri^e in the provinces demand it 
likewise ; that rivers passing through the 
country, mountains, and other irregular 
features of ground, afford advantages for 
new lines of defence ; that many towns, 
through their strong natural situation, 
invite fortification ; moreover, that certain 
accessories of war, such as manufactories 
of arms, dm., are better placed in the 
interior of the country than on the fron- 
tier, and their value well entitles them to 
the protection of works of fortification ; 
then wo see that there is always more or 
less occasion for the construction of for- 
tresses in the interior of a country ; on 
this account we are of opinion, that al- 
though states which possess a great num- 
ber of fortresses are right in ^'ilacing the 
greater number on the frontier, still it 
would be a great mistake if the interior 
of the country was left entirely destitute 


of them. We think that this mistake has 
been made in a remarkable degree in 
Erance.->-A great doubt may with reason 
ai'ise if the border provinces of a country 
contain no considerable towns, siicli towns 
lying farther back towards the interior, 
as is the case in South Germany in parti- 
cular, where Swabia is almost destitute 
of great towns, whilst Bavaria contains 
a large number. We do not hold it to be 
necessary to remove these doubts once for 
all on general grounds, believing that in 
such cases, in order to arrive at a solu- 
tion, reasons derived from the particular 
situation must come into consideration. 
Still we must call attention to the closing 
remarks in this cliapter. 

The third question — Wlietb er fortresses 
should be disposed in groups, or more 
equaUy distributed ? — will, if we reflect 
upon it, seldom arise ; still we must not, 
for that reason, set it down as a useless 
subtiity, because certainly a groii|> of 
two, three, or four fortresses, which are 
only a few days’ iiiareh from a common 
centre, give that point and the army 
placed there such strength, that, if other 
conditions allowed of it, in some measure 
one would he very much tempted to form 
such a strategic bastion. 

The last point concerns the other geo- 
grax)hical prox)erties of the x)oints to be 
chosen. That fortresses on the sea, on 
streams and great rivers, and in moun- 
tains, are doubly effective, has been al- 
ready’ stated to be one of the principal 
considerations ; but there are a number 
of other x:)oiiits in connection with for- 
tresses to which regard must he paid. 

If a fortress cannot lie on the river it- 
self, it is better not to jdace it near, but 
at a distance of ten or twelve miles from 
it j otherwise, the river intersects, and 
lowers the value of the sj)here of action 
of the fortress in all those points above 
mentioned.* 


* Philippshiirg was the pattern of a Tbadly-plaeed 
fortress ; it resembled a fool standing with his nose 
close to a wall. 
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This is not the same in mountains, be- 
cause there the movement of large or 
small masses upon particular points is 
not restricted in the same degree as it is 
by a river. But fortresses on the enemy’s 
side of a mountain are not well placed, 
because they are difficult to siiccour. If 
they are on our side, the difficulty of 
laying siege to them is very great, as the 
mountains cut across the enemy’s line of 
communication. We give Olmiitz, 1758, 
as an example. 

It is easily seen that impassable forests 
and marshes have a similar effect to that 
of rivers. 

The question has been often raised as 
to whether towns situated in a very diffi- 
cult country are well or ill suited for for- 
tresses. As tliey can be fortified and de- 
fended at a small exx^ense, or be made 
much stronger, often im]pregiiable, at an 
equal expenditure, and the services of a 
fortress are always more pmssive than 
active, it does not seem necessary to attach 
much imx)ortaiice to the objection that 
they can easily be blockaded. 

If -we now, in coiiclusifni, cast a retro- 
sx^ective glance over our siiiqde system of 
fortification for a country, we may assert 
that it rests on comx')reheiisive data, last- 


ing in their nature, and directly con- 
nected with the foundations of til e state 
itself, not on transient views on war, 
fashionable for a day ; not £m imaginary 
strategic niceties, nor on requirements 
comx3letely singular in character-— an error 
which might be attended with irreparable 
consequences if allowed to induence the 
construction of fortresses intended to last 
five hundred, perhax^s a thousand, years. 
Silberberg, in Silesia, built by Frederick 
the Gfreat on one of the ridges of tlie 
Sudetics, has, from the complete altera- 
tion in circumstances which has since 
taken place, lost almost entirely its im- 
X3ortance and object, whilst Breslau, if it 
had been made a strong X3lace of arms, ' 
and continued to be so, would have al- 
ways maintained its value agaiuvst the 
French, as w^ell as against the Eussians, 
Poles, and Austrians. 

Our reader will not overlook the fact 
that these considerations are not raised 
on the sux3X>osed case of a state providing 
itself with a set of now fortilieations ; 
they would be useless if such was their 
object, as such a case seldom, if ever, 
liax^peiis ; but they may all arise at the 
designing of each single furtihcation. 


CHAPTER XIL 


DEFENSIVE POSITION. 


Eveby position in which we aecex^t battle, 
at the same time making use of the ground 
as a means of protection, is a defensive 
position^ and it makes no difference in 
this respect wlietlier we act more pas- 
sively or more offensively in the action. 
This follows from the general view, of 
the defensive which we have given. 


Now we may also apxffy the term 
to every x>osition in which an army whilst 
marching to encounter the eiiem}" would 
certainly accept battle if the latter sought 
for it. In x^oint of fact, most battles 
take x'>ffice in this way, and in all the 
middle ages no other wms ever thougdit off 
That is, however, not the hind of x->osition 
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of wliieli we are now speaking ; by far tlie 
greater number of positions are of this 
land, and tlie conception of a podtion 
ill contradistinction to a co/)np taken up 
on the march a^ouM suffice for tliat. A 
position wliicli is specially called a defeyi- 
mve position must tliereibre liave some 
other distinguishing cliaracteristics. 

Ill the decisions wiiicli take place in 
an ordinaiy position, the idea of time evi- 
dently predominates ; the armies inarch 
against each other in order to come to 
an engagement : the place is a subordi- 
nate point, all that is re(][uired from it is 
that it should not be unsuitable. But in 
a real defensive j)osition the idea of place 
predominates ; the decision is to be real- 
ised on this spot, or rather, chiefly through 
this spot. That is the only kind of po- 
sition we have here in view. 

Now the connection of place is a 
double one ; that is, in the first instance, 
inasmuch as a force posted at this point 
exercises a certain inllueiiee upon the 
wmr in general ; and next, inasmuch as 
the local features of the ground contri- 
bute to the strength of the army and 
afford protection : in a word, a strategic 
and a tactical connection. 

Strictly speaking, the term deftnswe 
position has its origin only in connection 
with tactics, for its connection with stra- 
tegy, namel}^, that an posted at 

this point by its presence serves to defend 
the country, will also suit the case of 
an army acting ofihnsively. 

The strategic effect to he derived from 
a position cannot be show'n completely 
until hereafter, wiieii ’we discuss the 
defence of a theatre of "war ; w^e shall 
therefore only consider it here as far as 
can be done at present, and for that end 
V’e must examine more closely the nature 
of two ideas whicli ha^e a similarity and 
are often mistaken for oiieanotlier, that is, 
the turning a position, and the passing by it. 

The turning a position relates to its 
front, and is done either by an attack 
upon the side of the position or on its 


rear*, or by acting against its lines of 
retreat and communication; 

The first of these, that is, an attack 
on flank or rear is tactical in its nature. 
In our days in which the moliility of 
troops is so great, and all plans of battles 
have more or less in view" the turning or 
enveloping the enemy, every position 
must accordingly he adapted to meet 
such measures, and one to deserve the 
name of strong must, with a strong front, 
allow at least of good eomhinations for 
battle on the sides and rear as well, in 
case of their being menaced. In this 
way a position wall not become untenable 
hj" the enemy turning it with a view to 
an attack on the flank or rear, as the 
battle Avhich then takes place wms pro- 
vided for in the choice of the position, 
and should ensure the defender all the 
advantages which he could expect from 
this position generally. 

If tlie position is turned by the enemy 
with a view to acting against the lines of 
retreat and conimunication, tins is di stra- 
tegic relation, and the question is how* 
long the position can be maintained, and 
whether we cannot outbid the enemy 
by a scheme like his own, both these 
cpiestioiis depend on the situation of the 
point (strategically), that is, chiefly on the 
relations of the lines of communication 
of both combatants. A good position 
should secure to the army on the defen- 
sive the advantage in this point. In any 
case the position will not be rendered of 
no effect in this way, as the eiieniy is neu- 
tralised by the position when he is oc- 
cupied by it in the manner siipjiosed. 

But if the assailant, without troubling 
himself about the existence of the army 
awaiting his attack in a defensive posi- 
tion, aclvaiices with Ids main body by 
another line in pursuit of his object, then 
: he. pnmes by the posit ion ; and if he can do 
this with impunity, and really does it, 
he will immediately enforce the aban- 
donment of the position, consequently 
put an end to its usefulness. 
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Tllere is Mrdly any position in tlie 
world wMcli, mtke simple sense of the 
words, cannot be passed by, for cases 
such as the isthmus of Perehop are so 
rare that they are hardly worth attention. 
The impossibility of passing by must 
therefore be understood as merely ap- 
plying to the disadyantages in which 
the assailant would become involved if 
he set about such an operation. We 
shall have a more fitting opportunity 
to state these disadvantages in the 
twenty-seventh chapter ; whether small 
or great, in every ease they are the 
eciui valent of the tactical effect which 
the position is capable of producing but 
which has not been realised, and in com- 
inon with it constitute the ob j ect of the 
..position, . , 

From the preceding observations, there- 
fore, two strategic properties of the de- 
fensive position have resulted : 

1. That it cannot be passed round. 

2. That ill the struggle for the lines 
of commimicatioii it gives the defender 
advantages. 

Here we have to add two other stra- 
tegic properties, namely — 

3. That the relation of the lines of 
comnmnicatioii may also have a favour- 
able influence on the form of combat ; and 

4. That the general influence of the 
country is advantageous. 

For the relation of the lines of commu- 
nication lias an influence not only upon 
the possibility or impossibility of passing 
by a position or of cutting ofl:* the enemy’s 
supplies, but also on the whole course 
of tlie battle. An oblicxue line of retreat 
facilitates a tactical turning movement 
on the part of the assailant, and paralyses 
onr own taeti(ial movements during the 
battle. But an oblique position in rela- 
tion to the lines of connminication is often 
not the fault of tactics but a consequence 
of a defective strategic x^oint; it is, for 
> example, not to be avoided when the 
road changes direction in the vicinity of 
the position (Borodino, 1812) ; the assail- 


ant is then in such a position that he 
can turn our line tvitliout deviating fmn 
his own perpendicular dispositmi. 

Further, the aggressor has much 
greater freedom for tactical movement 
if he commands several roads for his re- 
treat whilst we are limited to one. In 
such eases the tactical skill of the defen- 
sive will be exerted in vain to overcome 
the disadvantageous influence resulting 
from the strategic relations. 

Lastly as regards the foiirtli xioint, such 
a disadvantageous general influence may 
predominate in the other eharaot eristics 
of groiind, that the most careful choice, 
and the best iise of tactical means, can 
do nothing to eonibat them. Under such 
cireumstanees the chief points are as 
follows : 

1. The defensive must parti(iiilarly seek 
for the advantage of being able to over- 
look his adversary, so that he may he 
able swiftly to throw himself upon him 
inside the limits of his x^osition. It is 
only when the local diflic ulties of ax)- 
proach combine with these two conditions 
that the ground is really favourable to 
the defensive. 

On the other hand, those x>oints which 
are under the influence of commanding 
ground are disadvantageous to him; also 
most positions in mountains (of wliioh we 
shall sxeeak more x)artieularly in the chax^- 
ters on mountain warfare). Further, posi- 
tions which rest one flank on mountains, 
for .such a xmsition certainly makes tlie 
passing hj more difficult, but facilitates a 
turning movement. Of the same kind are 
ail |)ositions which have a mountain im- 
mediately in their front, and generally 
all those which bear relation to the des- 
crix^tion of ground above sx}ecifled. 

As an examxfle of the ox)posite of these 
disadvantageous x^roperties, we shall only 
instance the case of a X30sition which has 
a mountain in rear; troni this so niaiiy 
advantages result that it maybe assumed 
in general to be one of the most favour- 
able of all positions for the defensive. 
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2. A coniitry may correspond more or 
less to tlie character and composition of 
an army. A very numerous cavalry is a 
proper reason for seeking an open coun- 
try. Want of this arm, perhapis also of 
artillery, while we have at command a 
courageous infantry inured to war, and 
acquainted with the country, make it ad- 
visable to take advantage of a difficult, 
.close country. 

We do not here enter into particidars 
respecting the tactical relation which the 
local features of a defensive position bear 
to the force which is to oeeu23y it. We 
only speak of the total result, as that 
only is a strategic quantity. 

Undoubtedly a position in which an 
army is to await the full force of the 
hostile attack, should give the troops 
such an important advantage of ground as 
may be considered a multiplier of its 
force-. Where nature does much, but 
not to the full as much as we want, the 
art of entrenchment comes to our help. 
In this way it happens not unfrequently 
that some parts become imassailaUe^ 
and not \inusually the v'hole is made so : 
plainly in this last ease, the whole nature 
of the measure is changed. It is then no 
longer a battle under advantageous con- 
ditions which we seek, and in this battle 
the issne of the campaign, but an issue 
without a battle. W'hilst we occupy with 
our force an unassailable position, we 
directly refuse the battle, and oblige oiir 
enemy to seek for a solution in some 
other, way. 

We must, therefore, completely sepa- 
rate these two cases, and shall speak of 
the latter in the following chapter, under 
the title of a 

But the defensive |)osition with which 
wo have now to do is nothing more than 
a field of battle with the addition of ad- 
vantages in our favour; and that it 
should heeoine a field of battle, the ad- 
vautag{\s in our favour must not be too 
great. But now what degree of strength 
may such a position have ? Plainly more 


in proportion as our enemy is more de- 
termined on the attack, and that depends 
on the nature of the individual case. Op- 
posed to a Buonaparte, we may and 
should withdraw behind stronger ram- 
parts than hefoi’e a Daun or a Schwarteen- 
burg. 

If certain portions of a position are 
nnattackable, sa}" the front, then that 
is to be taken as a separate factor of 
its whole strength, for the forces not 
required at that point are available 
for employment elsewhere ; but we must 
not omit to observe that whilst the 
enemy is kejit completely off such im- 
pregnable points, the form of his at- 
tack assumes quite a different character, 
and we must ascertain, in the first in- 
stance, how this alteration will suit our 
situation. 

For instance, to take up a position, as 
has often been done, so close behind a 
great river that it is to he looked U|)on 
as covering the front, is nothing else but 
to make the river a point of support for 
the right or left flank; for the enemy is 
naturally obliged to cross further to the 
right or left, and cannot attack without 
changing his front: the chief question, 
therefore, is what advantages or disad- 
vantages does that bring to us ? 

According to oiir opinion, a defensive 
position will come the nearer to the true 
ideal of such a position the more its 
strength is hid from observation, and the 
more it is favourable to our surprising 
the enemy by our combinations in the 
battle. Just as we advisably endeavour 
to conceal from the enemy the whole 
strength of our forces and our real in- 
tentions, so in the same way we should 
seek to conceal from the enemy the ad- 
vantages which we expect to derive from 
the form of the gi’ouud. This of course 
can only he done to a certain degree, and 
i^equires, ]3erhaj)s, a peculiar mode of 
proceeding, hitherto but little attempt- 
ed. 

The vicinity of a considerable fortress, 
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in wliatever direction it may be, confers 
on every position a great advantage over 
tlie enemy in the movement and use of 
the forces belonging to it. By suitable 
field-works, the want of natural strength 
at par ti(3ular points may ‘‘be remedied, 
and in that manner the great features of 
the battle may be vsettled beforehand at 
will ; these are the means of strengthen- 
ing by art ; if with these we combine a 
good selection of those natural obstacles 
of ground which impede the effective ac- 
tion of the enemy forces without making 
action absolutely impossible, if we turn 
to the best account the advantage we 
have over the enemy in knowing the 
ground, which he does not, so that we 
succeed in concealing our movements 
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better than he does his, and that wo 
have a general superiority over him in 
unexpected movements in the course of 
the battle, then from these advantages 
united, there may result in our favour an 
overpowering and decisive influence in 
connection with the ground, under the 
power of which the enemy will siiccaimh, 
without knowing the real cause of his 
defeat. This is what we understand un- 
der defensive ijosiiion^ and we consider it 
one of the greatest advantages of defen- 
sive war. 

Leaving out of consideration particular 
circumstances, we may assume that an 
undulating, not too well, but still not too 
little, cultivated country affords the most 
positions of this kind. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 


STRONG POSITIONS AND ENTRENCHED CAMPS. 


We have said in the preceding chapter 
that a position so strong through nature, 
assisted by art, that it is unassailable, 
does not come under the meaning of an 
advantageous field of battle, but belongs 
to a peculiar class of things. We shall 
in this chapter take a review of what 
constitutes the nature of this peculiarity, 
and on account of the analogy between 
such positions and fortresses, call them 
strong positions. 

Merely by entrenchments alone they 
can hardly be formed, except as en- 
trenched camps resting on fortresses ; 
hut still less are they to be found ready 
formed entirely by natural obstacles. Art 
usually lends a hand to assist natui*e, 
and therefore they are frequently desig- 
nated as entrenched camps or positions. 


At the same time, that term may 
really be applied to any position strength- 
ened more or less by field works, which 
need have notliing in common with the 
nature of the position we are now con- 
sidering'. 

The object of a strong position is to 
make the force there stationed in point 
of fact unattaclvable, and by that means, 
either really to cover a certain vspace 
directly, or only the troops which occupy 
that sxmee in order then, through them, 
in another way to effect the covering of 
the country indirectly. The first was tlie 
signification of the lines of former times, 
for instance, those on the Trench fron- 
tier ; the latter, is that of entrenched camps 
laid out near fortresses, and showing a 
front in every direction. 
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If, for instance, tlie front of a x^osition 
is so strong by -works and hindrances to 
a])proacIi that an attack is impossible, 
then the enemy is compelled to turn it, to 
make his attack on a side of it or in rear. 
New to xcrevent this being easily done, 
points crappiuyvoTe sought for these lines, 
which should give them a certain degree of 
support on the side, such as the Ehine and 
the Vosges give the lines in Alsace. The 
longer the front of such a line the more 
easily it can be protected from being 
turned, because every movement to turn 
it is attended with danger to the side 
attemx)tiiig the movement, the danger 
increasing in prox)ortion as the required 
movement causes a greater deviation from 
the normal direction of the attacking 
force. Therefore, a considerable length of 
front, which can be made unassailable, and 
good flank-supxDorts, ensure the possibi- 
lity of |)roteeting a large spjace of territory 
directly from hostile invasion : at least, 
that was the view in which works of this 
class originated ; that was the object of 
the lines in Alsace, with their right flank 
on the Ehine and the left on the Vosges ; 
and the lines in Flanders, fifteen miles 
long, resting their right on the Scheldt 
and the fortress of Tournay, theii* left on 
the sea. 

But when we have not the advantages of 
such a long well- defended front, and good 
flank-supports, if the country is to be held 
generally by a force well entrenched, then 
that force (and its position) must be pro- 
tected against being turned by such an 
arrangement that it can show a front in 
every direction. But then the idea of a 
thoroiigM^ covered tract of country vanishes, 
for such a p)Osition is only strategically a 
X)omt which covers the force occupying it, 
and thus secures to that force the power 
of keoxiing the field, that is to say, mam- 
tahu7ig itself in the country. Such a camp 
cannot be turned, that is, cannot be 
attacked in flank or roar by reason of 
those p)arts being weaker than its front, 
for it can show front in all directions, and 
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is equally strong everywhere. But such 
a camp can be passed hj, and that much 
easier than a fortified line, because its 
extent amounts to nothing. 

Entrenched camps connected with for- 
tresses are in reality of this second kind, 
for the object of them is to protect the 
troops assembled in them ; but their fur- 
ther strategic meaning, that is, the appli- 
cation of this protected force, is some- 
what different from that of other fortified 
camps. 

Having given this explanation of the 
origin of these tliree different defensive 
means, we shall now jiroceed to consider 
the value of each of them separately, 
under the heads of strong lines, strong posi- 
tions, and entrenched camps resting on for- 
tresses. 

1. Lines . — They are the worst kind of 
cordon war : the obstacle which they pre- 
sent to the aggressor is of no value at all 
unless they are defended by a powerful 
fire; in themselves they are simply worth- 
less. But now the extent to which an 
army can furnish an effective fire is gene- 
rally very small in projeortion to the ex- 
tent of country to be defended; the lines 
can, therefore, only be short, and conse- 
quently cover only a small extent of 
country, or the army will not be able really 
to defend the lines at all jioiiits. In con- 
sequence of this, the idea was started of 
not occupying all p)oints in the line, but 
only watching them, and defending them 
by means of strong reserves, in the same 
way as a small river may be defended; 
but this procedure is in oj)X)Osition to the 
nature of the means. If tbe natural 
obstacles of the ground are so great that 
such a method of defence could be applied, 
then the entrenchments were needless, 
and entail danger, for that method of 
defence is not local, and entroiicliments 
are only suited to a strictly local defence; 
but if the entrenchments themselves are 
to he considered the chief impediments 
to approach, then we may easily coikjoIvo 
that an undefended line will not have 
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mucli to say as an obstacle to appro aeli, 
What is a twelve or fifteen feet ditch, 
and a rampart ten or twelve feet high, 
against the united efforts of many thou- 
sands, if these efforts are not hindered hy 
the fire of an enemy ? The consequence, 
therefore, is, that if such lines are short 
and tolerably well defended by troops, 
they can 'h^ turn&d ; but if they are exten- 
sive, and not suffieiently occupied, they 
can be attacked in front, and taken with- 
out much difficulty. 

Now as lines of this description tie the 
troops down to a local defence, and take 
away from them all mobility, they are a 
bad and senseless means to use against 
an enterprising enemy. If we find them 
long retained in modern wars in spite of 
these objections, the cause lies entirely in 
the low degree of energy impressed on 
the conduct of war, one consequence of 
which was, that seeming difficulties often 
effected quite as much as real ones. Be- 
sides, in most campaigns these lines were 
used merely for a secondary defence 
against irregular incursions ; if they 
have been found not wholly inefficacious 
for that ]3urpose, we must only keep in 
view, at the same time, how much more 
usefully the troops required for their de- 
fence might have been employed at other 
points. In the latest wars such lines have 
been out of the question, neither do we 
find any trace of them ; and it is doubtful 
if they will ever re-appear. 

2. Positions . — h e defence of a tract 
of country continues (as we shall show 
more plainly in the 27th chapter) as long 
as the force designated for it maintains 
itself there, and only ceases if that force 
removes and abandons it. 

If a force is to maintain itself in any 
district of country which is attacked by 
very superior forces, the means of pro- 
tecting this force against the power of 
the sword by a position which is unas- 
sailable is a first consideration. 

Now such a position, as before said, 
must be able to show a front in all di- 
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rections ; and in conformity with the 
usual extent of tactical positions, if the 
force is not mry large (and a large force 
would be contrary to the nature of the 
supposed case) it would take up a very 
small space, which, in the course of the 
combat, would be exposed to so many 
disadvantages that, even if strengthened 
in every possible way by entrenchments, 
we could hardly expect to make a suc- 
cessful defence. Such a camp, showing 
front in every direction, must iherefore 
necessarily have an extent of sides pro- 
portionably great ; but these sides must 
likewise be as good as unassailable ; to 
give this requisite strength, notwith- 
standing the required extension, is not 
within the compass of the art of field 
fortification; it is therefore a funda- 
mental condition that such a camp must 
derive part of its strength from natural 
impediments of ground which render 
many places impassable and others diffi- 
cult to pass. In order, therefore, to be 
able to apply this defensive means, it 
is necessary to find such a spot, and 
when that is wanting, the object cannot 
be attained merely by field works. These 
considerations relate more immediately 
to tactical results in order that we may 
first establish the existence of this stra- 
tegic means; we mention as examples 
for illustration, Pirna, Bunzelwitz, 
Colberg, Torres Tedras, and Drissa. 
Now, as respects the strategic properties 
and effects. The first condition is natu- 
rally that the force which occupies this 
camp shall have its subsistence secured 
for some time, that is, for as long as we 
think the camp will be required, and 
this is only possible when the position 
has behind it a port, like Colberg and 
Torres Vedras, or stands in connection 
with a fortress like Bunzelwitz and 
Pirna, or has large depots within it- 
self or in the immediate vicinity, like 
Brissa. 

^ It is only in the first ca>se that the pro- 
visioning can be ensured for any time we 
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please ; in tlie second and tMrd cases, it can 
only be so for a more or less limited time, 
so that in this point there is always dan- 
ger. From this appears how the difficulty 
of subsistence debars the use of many 
strong points which otherwise would be 
suitable for entrenched positions, and, 
therefore, makes those that are eligible 
soaree. 

Ill order to ascertain the eligibility of 
a position of this description, its advan- 
tages and defects, we must ask ourselves 
what the aggressor can do against it. 

a. The assailant can pass by this strong 
position, pursue his enterprise, and watch 
the position with a greater or less 
force. 

We must here make a distinction be- 
tween the cases of a position which is 
occupied by the main body, and one only 
occupied by an inferior force. 

Ill the first case the passing by the 
position can only benefit the assailant, 
if, besides the principal force of the 
defendant, there is also some other at- 
tainable and iedme oljQct of attach^ as, 
for instance, the capture of a fortress or 
a capital city, etc. But even if there 
is such an object, he can only fol- 
low it if the strength of his base and 
the direction of his lines of communica- 
tion are such that he has no cause to 
fear operations against his strategic 
flanks. 

The conclusions to be drawn from this 
with respect to the admissibility and eli- 
gibility of a strong position for the main 
body of the defender’s army are, that it 
is only an advisable position when either 
the possibility of operating against the 
strategic flank of the aggressor is so deci- 
sive that we may be sure beforehand of 
being able in that way to keep him at a 
point where his army can effect nothing, 
or in a ease where there is no object at- 
tainable by the aggressor for which the 
defence need be uneasy. If there is such 
an object, and the strategic flank of the 
assailant cannot be seriously menaced, 


then such position should not be taken 
up, or if it is it should only be as a feint 
to see whether the assailant can be im- 
posed upon respecting its value ; this is 
always attended with the danger, in ease 
of failure, of being too late to reach the 
point which is threatened. 

If the strong position is only held by 
an inferior force, then the aggressor can 
never be at a loss for a further object of 
attack, because he has it in the main 
body itself of the enemy’s army; in 
this case, therefore, the value of the 
position is entirely limited to the means 
which it affords of operating against the 
enemy’s strategic flank, and depends 
upon that condition, 

h. If the assailant does not venture to 
pass by a position, he can invest it and 
reduce it by famine. But this supposes 
two conditions beforehand : first, that the 
position is not open in rear, and secondly , 
that the assailant is sufficiently strong to 
be able to make such an investment, If 
these two conditions are united then the 
assailant’s army certainly would be neu- 
tralised for a time by this strong position, 
but at the same time, the defensive pays 
the price of this advantage by a loss of 
his defensive force. 

From this, therefore, we deduce that 
the occupation of such a strong position 
with the main body is a measure only 
to be taken, — 

aa>. When the rear is perfectly safe 
(Torres Vedras), 

Ih. When we foresee that the enemy’s 
force is not strong enough formally to 
invest us in our camp. Should the enemy 
attempt the investment with insufficient 
means, then we should be able to sally 
out of the camp and beat him in 
detail 

CG^ When we can count upon relief 
like the Saxons at Pirna, 1756, and as 
took place in the main at Prague, because 
Prague could only be regarded as an en- 
trenched camp in wdiich Prince Charles 
would not have allowed himself to be 
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shut tip i£ iie liad not Mo-wn tliat tlie 
Moravian army could liberate Mm. 

One of tliese tbree conditions is tliere- 
fore absolutely necessary to justify the 
cboice of a strong position for the main 
body of an army ; at tbe same time 
must add that tbe two last are bor- 
dering on a great danger for tbe defen- 
•sive. • , 

But if it is a question of exposing 
an inferior corps to tbe risk of being 
sacrificed for tbe benefit of tbe whole, 
then these conditions disappear, and 
the only point to decide is whether by 
such a sacrifice a greater evil may be 
avoided. This will seldom happen ; at tbe 
same time it is certainly not inconceivable. 
The entrenched camp at Pirna prevented 
Frederick the Great from attacking Bo- 
hemia, as be would have done, in the 
year 1756. The Austrians were at that 
time so little prepared, that the loss of 
that kingdom appears beyond doubt ; and 
perhaps, a greater loss of men would 
have been connected with it than tbe 
17,000 allied troops who capitulated in 
tbe Piima cam^^. 

If none of those possibilities speci- 
fied under a and h are in favour of the 
aggressor; if, therefore, the conditions 
which we have there laid down for the de- 
fensive are fulfilled, then there remains 
certainly nothing to be done by the 
assailant but to fix himself before the 
position, like a setter before a covey of 
birds, to spread himself, perhaps, as 
much as possible by detaebments over 
the country, and contenting himself with 
these small and indecisive advantages 
to leave the real decision as to the 
possession of territory to the future. 
In this case the position has fulfilled 
its object. 

3. R}itrenchei near fortresses , — 

They belong, as already said, to the class 
of entrenched positions generally, in so 


and only differ in reality from the other 
in this„ that with the fortress they make 
up an inseparable whole, by which 
they naturally acquire much greater 
strength. 

But there follows further from the 
above the undermentioned special points. 

a. That they may also have the particu- 
lar object of rendering the siege of the for- 
tress either impossible or extremely diffi- 
cult. This object may be worth a great 
sacrifice of troops if the place is a port 
which cannot be blockaded, but in any 
other case we have to take care lest the 
place is one which may be reduced by 
hunger so soon that the sacrifice of any 
considerable number of troops is not 
justifiable. 

h. Entrenched camps can be formed 
near fortresses for smaller bodies of 
troops than those in the open field. 
Four or five thousand men may he invin- 
cible under the walls of a fortress, when, 
on the contrary, in the strongest cam|) in 
the world, formed in the open field, they 
would be lost. 

e. They may he used for the assembly 
and organisation of forces which have 
still too little solidity to be trusted in 
contact with the enemy, without the sup- 
port afforded by the works of the place, 
as for example, recruits, militia, national 
levies, etc. 

They might, therefore, he recommended 
as a very useful measure, in many ways, 
if they had not the immense disadvantage 
of injuring the fortress, more or less, 
when they cannot he occupied ; and to 
provide the fortress always with a garri- 
son, in some measure sufficient to occupy 
the camp also, would be much too onerous 
a condition. 

We are, therefore, very much inclined 
to consider them only advisable for places 
on a sea coast, and as more injurious 
than useful in all other cases. 



far, as they have for tbeir object to If, in conclusion, we should summarise 
cover not a tract of territory, but an our opinion in a general view, then strong 
armed force against a hostile attack, and entrenched positions are— ^ , 
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1. The more requisite tlie smaller tlie 
countix tlie less the space afforded for a 
retreat. 

2. The less dangerous the more surely 
we can reckon on succouring or relieving 
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them by Other forces, or by the inclem- 
ency of season, or by a rising of the 

nation, or by want, &c. 

3. The more efficacious, the weaker the 
elementary force of the enemy’s attack 


FLANK POSITIONS. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


FLAOT POSITIOKB. 


We have only allotted to this prominent 
conception, in the world of ordinary mili- 
tary theory, a special chapter in dictionary 
fashion, that it may the more easily he 
found ; for we do not believe that any- 
thing independent in itself is denoted by 
the term. 

Every position which is to be held, 
even if the enemy passes by it, is a fiank 
position ; for from the moment that he 
does so it can have no other efficacy but 
that which it exercises on the enemy’s 
strategic ilank. Therefore, necessarily, 
all strong positions are flank positions as 
well; for as they cannot be attacked, the 
enemy accordingly is driven to pass them 
by, therefore they can only have a value 
by their influence on his strategic flank. 
The direction of the proper front of a 
strong position is quite immaterial, whe- 
ther it runs parallel with the enemy’s 
strategic flank, as Colberg, or at right 
angles as Bunzelwitz and Drissa, for a 
strong position must front every way. 

But it may also be desirable still to 
maintain a position ivhieh is not unassail- 
able, even if the enemy passes by it, 
should its situation, for instance, give ns 
such a preponderating advantage in the 
comparative relations of the lines of re- 
treat and communication, that we can not 
only make an efficacious attack on the 


strategic flank of the advancing enemy, 
but also that the enemy alarmed for his 
own retreat is unable to seize ours entirely ; 
for if that last is not the case, then be- 
cause our position is not a strong, that is 
not an unassailable one, we should run the 
risk of being obliged to fight without 
having tb e command of any retreat. 

The year 1806 affords an examj)le 
wliich throws a light on this. The dis- 
position of the Prussian army, on the 
right bank of the Saal, might in respect 
to Buonaparte’s advance by Hof, have 
become in every sense a flank position, if 
the army had been drawn up with its front 
parallel to the Saal, and there, in that 
position,, waited the progress of events. 

If there had not been here such a dis- 
proportion of moral and physical powers, 
if there had only been a Daun at the 
head of the French army, then the Prus- 
sian position might have shown its efficacy 
by a most brilliant result. To pass it by 
was quite impossible ; that was acknow- 
ledged by Buonaparte, by his resolution 
to attack it ; in severing from it the 
line of retreat even Buonaparte him- 
self did not completely succeed, and 
if the disproi^ortion in physical and 
moral relations had not been quite so 
great, that would have been just as little 
practicable as the passing it by, for the 
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Prussian army was in mueL less danger 
than being overpowered 

hv been 

Even 

v-ith the disproportion of physical and 

moralpower as_ it existed, a resolute and 
sHll e^ tbe command would 

TW« gi'eat hopes of a victory. 

There was nothing to prevent the Puke 

on thrATh^ f arrangements 

the 14 +P*^+ T morning of 

the 14th, at day-break, he mrnht have 

^posed 80,000 men to the 60,000 with 

Jeu'a e passed the 8aal, near 

Jena and Dornbui-g. Had even this surr^- 

- X ^ the French not been 

sufficient to procure a decisive victory 
still it was a fortunate concurrence of (Z- 
cumstances and if with such advltaSs 
no successful decision could be gainfd 
no decision was to be expected in that dil 
trict of country; and we should, therefore 
have retreated further, in order tr^affi 
remforcements and weaken the enemy. 

ihe Prussian position on the 8aal 
Aei-efore, although assailable, might 
tave been regarded as a flank position 
n respect to the great road throiigb Hof • 

wlj U «ot to lo Ottri. 

buted to it absolutely, because it would 
only have become so if the enemy b«8 
not attempted to attack it. ^ ^ 

Still less would it bespeak a clear idea 
if those positions which camot be main- 

hem 

thffi ’tbe^/rf“ “ consequence of 

, mm meielj because Hs att^k is^di 

Sol hfsTSt this flank 

attack has hardly anything to do with 

a»If, oi, .liaor«"* 
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mainly produced by its properties, as is 

teJcZ k“ ° ““““ » “'«■ 

It appears from this that there is 
nothing new to establish with regard to 
ae properties of a flank position. A few 
wrds only on the character of the mea 
^•e may properly be introduced here 
'we set aside, however, completely strong 
positions in the true sense, as we hayf 

said enough about them already. 

is assailable 

s an exffiemely efficacious instrument 
but certainly just on that aceountTdan’ 

gerousone. If the assailant is checked 
■’^® have obtained a great 
effect by a small expenditure of force ; it 

^ ifl the effect 

m too insipiiicant, if the assailant is nS 
stopped, thpthe defensive has more 2 
less imperffled his retreat, andmSueek 
to escape either in haste and by a detoim 
—consequently under very unfevourable 
circumstances, or he is in dangerTf beffig 
compelled to fight without any line of 
retept being open to him. AgSt a 

iioiity, and seeking a decisive solution 
this means is therefore extremely hazard’ 
ps pd entirely out of place, as shovm 

On ffie 1 ^^®^® Tooted. 

On the other hand, when used against 

a cautips opponent in a war oSere 

the®w“°’ reckoned one of 

adL^ defensive can 

the defence of 



nf +!.,•= r“ ““'^ ^e.uusaui; are examnles 
of thm ; only the latter, it is tine bv the 
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CHAPTER XV. 


DEFENCE OF MOUNTAINS. 


The iiifinence of mountains on the con- 
duct of war is very great; the subject, 
therefore, is very important for theory. 
As this inliuence introduces into action 
a retarding principle, it belongs chiefly 
to the defensive. We shall therefore 
discuss it here in a wider sense than that 
conveyed by the simple conception, de- 
fence of mountains. As we have dis- 
covered in our consideration of the sub- 
ject results which run counter to general 
opinion in many points, we shall there- 
fore be obliged to enter into rather an 
elaborate analysis of it. 

We shall first examine the tactical 
nature of the subject, in order to gain 
the point where it connects itself with 
strategy. ' 

The endless difficulty attending the 
march of large columns on mountain 
roads, the extraordinary strength which 
a small post obtains by a steep scarp 
covering its front, and by ravines right 
and left supporting its flanks, are un- 
questionably the principal causes why 
such efficacy and strength are universally 
attributed to the defence of mountains, 
so that nothing but the peculiarities in 
armament and tactics at certain periods 
has prevented large masses of combatants 
from engaging in it. 

When a column, winding like a ser- 
pent, toils its way through narrow ravines 
up to the top of a mountain, and passes over 
it at a snaiTs pace, artillery and train- 
drivers, “with oaths and shouts, flogging 
their over - driven cattle through the 
narrow rugged roads, each broken wag- 
gon has to be got out of the way with 
indescribable trouble, whilst all behind 
are detained, cursing and blaspheming, 


everyone then thinks to himself, Now 
if the enemy should appear with 03ily 
a few hundred men, he might dis- 
perse the whole. From this has origi- 
nated the expression used by historical 
writers, when they describe a narrow 
pass as a place where a handful of men 
might keep an army in check.’ ^ At the 
same time, every one who has had any 
experience in war knows, or ought to 
know, that such a march through moun- 
tains has little or nothing in common 
with the attach of these same mountains, 
and that therefore to infer from the 
difficulty of marching through mountains 
that the difficulty of attacking them must 
be much greater is a false conclusion. 

It is natoal enough that an inexpe- 
.rienced person should thus argue, and it 
is almost as natural that the art of war 
itself for a certain time should have been 
entangled in tbe same error, for the fact 
which it related to was almost as new 
at that time to those accustomed to war 
as to the uninitiated. Before the Thirty 
Years’ War, owing to the deep order of 
battle, the numerous cavalry, the rude 
fire-arms, and other peculiarities, it was 
quite unusual to make use of formidable 
obstacles of ground in war, and a for- 
mal defence of mountains, at least by 
regular troops, was almost impossible. 
It was not until a more extended order 
of battle was introduced, and that in- 
fantry and their arms became the chief 
part of an army, that the use which might 
be made of hills and valleys occurred to 
men’s minds. But it was not until a 
hundred years afterwards, or about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, that 
the idea became fully developed. 


Tlie second circumstance, namely, tlie 
great defensiye capability wMch might 
be giyen to a small post planted on a 
point difficult of access, was still more 
suited to lead to an exaggerated idea of 
the strength of mountain defences. The 
opinion arose that it was only necessary to 
multiply such a post by a certain number 
to make an army out of a battalion, a 
chain of mountains out of a mountain. 

It is undeniable that a small post 
* acquires an extraordinary strength hy 
selecting a good position in a moun- 
tainous country. A small detatchment, 
which would be driyen off in the ley el 
country hy a couple of squadrons, and 
think itself lucky to save itself from rout 
or capture hy a hasty retreat, can in the 
mountains stand up before a whole army, 
and, as one might say, with a kind of 
tactical effrontery exact the military 
honour of a regular attack, of haying its 
flank turned, etc., etc. How it obtains 
this defensive power, by obstacles to 
approach, points i^appui for its flanks, 
and new positions which it finds on its 
retreat, is a subject for tactics to explain ; 
we accept it as an established fact. 

It was very natural to believe that a 
number of such posts placed in a line 
would give a very strong, almost unas- 
sailable front, and all that remained to 
be done was to prevent the position from 
being turned by extending it right and left 
until either flank-supports were met with 
commensurate with the importance of the 
whole, or until the extent of the position 
itself gave security against turning move- 
ments. A mountainous country specially 
invites such a course by presenting such 
a succession of defensive positions, each 
one apparently better than another, that 
one does not know where to stop; and 
therefore it ended in all and every ap- 
proach to the mountains within a certain 
distance being guarded, with a view to 
defence, and ten or fifteen single posts, 
thus spread over a space of about ten 
miles or more, were supposed to hid 


defiance to that odious turning movement. 
Now as theconnection between these posts 
was considered sufficiently secm^e by the 
intervening spaces, being ground of an 
impassable nature (columns at that time 
not being able to quit the regular roads), 
it was thought a wall of brass was thus 
presented to the enemy. As an extra 
precaution, a few battalions, some horse 
artillery, and a dozen squadrons of 
cavalry, formed a reserve to provide 
against the event of the line being unex- 
pectedly burst through at any point. 

No one will deny that the prevalence 
of this idea is shown hy history, and it 
is not certain that at this day we are com- 
pletely emancipated from these errors. 

The course of improvement in tactics 
since the Middle Ages, with the ever in- 
creasing strength of armies, likewise 
contributed to bring mountainous districts 
in this sense more within the scope of 
military action. 

The chief characteristic of mountain 
defence is its complete passivity ; in this 
light the tendency towards the defence 
of mountains was very natural before 
armies attained to their present capa- 
bility of movement. But armies were 
constantly becoming greater, and on 
account of the effect of fire-arms began 
to extend more and more into long thin 
lines connected with a great deal of art, 
and on that account very difficult, often 
almost impossible, to move. To dispose, 
in order of battle, such an artistic machine, 
was often half a day’s work, and half 
the battle ; and almost all which is now 
attended to in the preliminary plan of 
the battle was included in this first dis- 
position or drawing up. After this work 
was done it was therefore difficult to make 
any modifications to suit new circum- 
stances which might spring up ; from 
this it followed that the assailant, being 
the last to form his line of battle, natu- 
rally adapted it to the order of battle 
adopted by the euemy, without the latter 
being able in turn to modify his in accor- 
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dance. Tlie attacls: tlnis acquired a 
general superiority, and tlie defensive 
iiad no other means of reinstating the 
balance than that of seeking protection 
from the impediments of ground, and 
for this nothing was so favourable in 
general as mountainous ground. Thus 
it became an object to couple, as it were, 
the army with a formidable obstacle of 
ground, and the two united then made 
common cause. The battalion defended 
the mountain, and the mountain the bat- 
talion ; so the passive defence through 
the aid of mountainous ground became 
highly efficacious, and there was no 
other evil in the thing itself except that 
it entailed a greater loss of freedom of 
movement, but of that quality they did 
not understand the particular use at that 
time. 

When two antagonistic systems act 
upon each other, the exposed, that is, the 
weak point on the one side always draws 
upon itself the blows from the other side. 
If the defensive becomes fixed, and as it 
were, spell-bound in posts, which are in 
themselves strong, and can not be taken, 
the aggressor then becomes bold in turning 
movements, because he has no apprehen- 
sion about his own flanks. This is what 
took place — The turning, as it was, called, 
soon became the order of the day-: to 
counteract this, positions were extended 
more and more ; they were thus weak- 
ened in front, and the offensive suddenly 
turned upon that part : instead of trying 
to outflank by extending, the assailant 
now concentrated his masses for attack at 
some one point, and the line was broken. 
This is nearly what took place in regard 
to mountain defences according to the 
. latest; modern history. 

The offensive had thus again gained a 
preponderance through the greater mo- 
bility of troops ; and it was only through 
the same means that the defence could 
seek for helj:). But mountainous ground 
by its nature is oi^posed to mobility, and 
thus the whole theory of mountain defence 


experienced, if we may use the expression, 
a defeat like that which the armies en- 
gaged in it in the Eevolutionary war so 
often suffered. 

But that we may not reject the good 
with the bad, and allow oxirselves to be 
carried along by the stream of common- 
place to assertions which, in actual 
experience, would be refuted a thousand 
times by the force of circumstances, we 
must distinguish the effects of moun- 
tain defence according to the nature of 
the cases. 

The principal question to be decided 
here, and that which throws the greatest 
light over the whole subject is, whether 
the resistance which is intended by 
the defence of mountains is to be 
relative or absolute — whether it is only 
intended to last for a time, or is meant 
to end in a decisive victory. Bor a re- 
sistance of the first kind mountainous 
ground is in a high degree suitable, and 
introduces into it a very powerful element 
of strength ; for one of the latter kind, 
on the contrary, it is in general not at all 
suitable, or only so in some special cases. 

In mountains every movement is slower 
and more difficult, costs also more time, 
and more men as well, if within the 
sphere of danger. But the loss of the 
assailant in time and men is the standard 
by which the defensive resistance is mea- 
sured. As long as the movement is all on 
the side of the offensive so long the de- 
fensive has a marked advantage ; but as 
soon as the defensive resorts to this prin- 
ciple of movement also, that advantage 
ceases. Now from the nature of the 
thing, that is to say, on tactical grounds, 
a relative resistance allows of a much 
greater degree of passivity than one 
which is intended to lead to a decisive 
result, and it allows this passivity to 
be carried to an extreme, that is, to 
the end of the combat, which in the 
other case can never happen. The im- 
peding element of mountain ground, 
which as a medium of greater density 
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weakens all positive activity, is, there- 
fore, completely suited to the passive 
defence. 

We have already said that a small 
post acquires an extraordinary strength 
hy the nature of the ground ; but although 
this tactical result in general requires no 
further proof, we niust add to what we 
have said some explanation. W e must 
be careful here to draw a distinction be- 
tween what is relatively and what is 
absolutely small. If a body of troops, 
let its size be what it may, isolates a por- 
tion of itself in a position, this portion may 
possibly be exposed to the attack of the 
whole body of the enemy’s troops, there- 
fore of a superior force, in opposition to 
which it is itself small. There, as a 
rule, no absolute but only a relative de- 
fence can be the object. The smaller 
the post in relation to the whole body 
from which it is detached and in relation 
to the whole body of the enemy, the moi'e 
this applies. 

But a post also which is small in an 
absolute sense, that is, one which is not 
opposed by an enemy superior to itself, 
and which, therefore, may aspire to an 
absolute defence, a real victory, will be 
infinitely better o:ff in mountains than 
a large army, and can derive more ad- 
vantage from the ground as we shall show 
further on. 

Our conclusion, therefore, is, that a 
small post in mountains possesses great 
strength. How this may be of decisive 
utility in all cases which depend entirely 
on a relative defence is plain of itself; 
but will it be of the same decisive utility 
lor the absolute defence by a whole army ? 
This is the question which we now pro- 
pose to examine. 

First of all we ask whether a front 
line composed of several posts has, as 
has hitherto been assumed, the same 
strength proportionally as each post 
singly. This is certainly not the case, 
and to suppose so would involve one of 
two errors. 
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In the first place, a qoutAtj without roads 
is often confounded with one which is 
quite impassable. Where a column, or 
where artillery and cavahy cannot march, 
infantry may still, in general, he able 
to pass, and even artillery may often be 
brought there as well, for the movements 
made in a battle by excessive efforts of 
short duration are not to be judged of 
by the same scale as marches. The 
secure couuection of the single posts with 
one another rests therefore on an illusion, 
and the fllanks are in reality in danger. 

Or next it is supposed, a line of small 
13osts, which are very strong in front, are 
also equally strong on theirflanks, because 
a ravine, a precipice, etc., etc., form excel- 
lent supports for a small post. But why 
are they so ? — not because they make it 
impossible to turn the post, but because 
they cause the enemy an expenditure of 
time and of force, which gives scope for 
the effectual action of the post. The ene- 
my who, in spite of the difficulty of the 
ground, wishes, and in fact is obliged, to 
turn such a post, because the front is un- 
assailable requires, perhaps, half-a-day 
to execute his purpose, and cannot after 
all accompHsh it without some loss of 
men. Now if such a post can he suc- 
coured, or if it is only designed to resist 
for a certain space of time, or lastly, if it 
is able to pope with the enemy, then the 
flank supports have done their part, and 
we may say the position had not only a 
strong front, hut strong flanks as well. 
But it is not the same if it is a question 
of a line of posts, forming part of an ex- 
tended mountain position. None of these 
three conditions are realised in that case. 
The enemy attacks one point with an 
overwhelming force, the support in rear 
is perhaps slight, and yet it is a question 
of absolute resistance. Under such cir- 
cumstances the flank supports of such 
posts are worth nothing. 

‘ Upon a weak point like this the attack 
usually directs its blows. The assault 
with concentrated, and therefore very 
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superior forces, upon a point in front, 
may certainly met hj a resutance^ which 
is mry violent as regards that point, hut 
which is miimportant as regards the whole ^ 
After it is overcome, tlie line is pierced, 
and the object of the attack attained. 

From this it follows that the 
resistance in mountain warfare is, in 
general, greater than in a level country, 
that it is comparatively greatest in small 
posts, and does not increase in the same 
measure as the masses increase* 

Let us now turn to the real object of 
great battles generally — to the positive 
victory ydiioh. may also be the object in 
the defence of mountains. If the whole 
mass, or the principal part of the force, 
is employed for that purpose, then the 
defence of mountains changes itself eo ipso 
into a defensive battle in '^le mountains, A 
battle, that is the application of all our 
powers to the destruction of the enemy 
is now the form, a victory the object of 
the combat. The defence of mountains 
which takes place in this combat, appears 
now a subordinate consideration, for it is 
no longer the object, it is only the means. 
Now in this view, how does the ground 
in mountains answer to the object? 

The character of a defensive battle is 
a passive reaction in front, and an in- 
creased active reaction in rear ; but 
for this the ground in mountains is a 
paralysing principle. There are two rea- 
sons for this: first, want of roads af- 
fording means of rapidly moving in all 
directions, from the rear towards the 
jhont, and even the sudden tactical at- 
tack is hampered by the unevenness of 
ground ; secondly, a free view over the 
country, and the enemy’s movements is 
not to be had. The ground in mountains, 
therefore, ensures in this case to the 
enemy the same advantages which it 
gave to us in the front, and deadens all the 
better half of the resistance. To this is 
to be added a third objection, namely the 
danger of being cut off. Much as a 
mountainous country is favourable to a 


retreat, made under a pressure exerted 
along the whole front, and great as may 
be the loss of time to an enemy who 
makes a turning movement in such a 
country, still these again are only advan- 
tages in the case of a relative defence^ ad- 
vantages which have no connection with 
the decisive battle, the resistance to the 
last extremity. The resistance will last 
certainly somewhat longer, that is until 
the enemy has reached a point with his 
flank- columns which menaces or com- 
pletely bars our repeat. Once he has 
gained such a point then relief is a thing 
hardly possible. No act of the offensive 
which we can make from the rear can 
drive him out again from the points 
which threaten us; no desperate assault 
with our whole mass can clear the pas- 
sage which he hlocJcs, Whoever thinks he 
discovers in this a contradiction, and 
beheves that the advantages which the 
assailant has in mountain warfare, must 
also accrue to the defensive in an attempt 
to cut Ms way through, forgets the dif- 
ference of circumstances. The corps 
which opposes the passage is not en- 
gaged in an absolute defence, a few hours’ 
resistance will probably be sufficient ; it 
is, therefore, in the situation of a small 
post. Besides this, its opponent is no 
longer in full possession of all his fight- 
ing powers ; he is thrown into disorder, 
wants ammunition, etc. Therefore, in 
any view, the chance of cutting through 
is small, and this is the danger that the 
defensive fears above all ; this fear is at 
work even during the battle, and ener- 
vates every fibre of the struggling ath- 
lete. A nervous sensibility springs up 
on the flanks, and every small detach- 
ment which the aggressor makes a dis- 
play of on any wooded eminence in our 
rear, is for him a new lever, helping on 
the victory. 

These disadvantages will, for the most 
part, disappear, leaving all the advan- 
tages, if the defence of a mountain dis- 
trict consists in the concentrated dis- 
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position of the army on an extensive 
moiintain plateau. There we may ima- 
gine a very strong front ; flanhs very 
difficult of approach, and yet the most 
perfect feeedom of movement, both 
within and^ in rear of the position. 
Such a position would be one of the 
strongest that there can be, but it is 
little more than an illusion, for although 
most mountains are more easily tra- 
versed along their crests than on their 
declivities, yet most plateaux of moun- 
tains are either too small for such a pur- 
pose, or they have no proper right to be 
called plateaux, and are so termed more 
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in a geological, than in a geometrical 
sense. 

For smaller bodies of troops, the dis- 
advantages of a defensive position in 
mountains diminish as we have already 
remarked. The cause of this is, that 
such bodies take up less space, and re- 
quire fewer roads for retreat, etc., etc. 
A single hill is not a mountain system, 
and has not the same disadvantages. 
The smaller the force, the more easily 
it can establish itself on a single ridge 
or hill, and the less whl be the necessity 
for it to get entangled in the intricacies 
of countless steep mountain gorges. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


BEEEISfCE OF MOUOTAIKS-— (coxtikijed). 


We now proceed to the strategic use of 
the tactical results developed in the pre- 
ceding chapter. 

We make a distinction between the 
following points : — 

1. A mountainous district as a battle- 
field. 

2. The influence which the possession of 
it exercises on other parts of the country. 

3. Its effect as a strategic Barrier. 

4. The attention which it demands in 
respect to the supply of the troops. 

The first and most important of these 
heads, we must again subdivide as 
follows 

A .general action. 

h' Inferior combats. 

1. A mmnimn sijsiem as a 

We b ave shown in the preceding chapter 

how unfavourable moimtain ground is to 
the defensive in a decisive haUle, and, on 
the other hand, how much it favours the 


assailant. This runs exactly counter to 
the generally received opinion ; but then 
how many other things there are which 
general opinion confuses ; how little does 
it draw distinctions between things which 
are of the most opposite nature I From 
the ^ powerful resistance which small 
bodies of troops may offer in a moun- 
tainous country, common opinion be- 
comes impressed with an idea that all 
mountain defence is extremely strong, 
and is astonished when any one denies 
that this great ’ strength is communicated 
to the greatest act of all defence, the 
defensive battle. On the other hand, it 
is instantly ready, whenever a battle is 
lost by the defensive in mountain war- 
fare, to point out the inconceivable error 
«of a system of cordon war, without any 
regard to the fact that in the nature of 
things such a system is unavoidable in 
mountain warfare. We do not hesitate 
to put ourselves in direct opposition to 
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stLcli an opinion, and at the same time 
we must mention, that to onr great 
satisfaction, we have found our views 
supported in the works of an author 
whose opinion ought to have great weight 
in this matter ; we allude to the history 
of the campaigns of 1796 and 1797, hy 
the Archduke Charles, himself a good 
historical writer, a good critic, and above 
all, a good general. 

We can only characterise it as a lament- 
able position when the weaker defender, 
who has laboriously, by the greatest 
effort, assembled all his forces, in order 
to make the assailant feel the effect of 
his love of Fatherland, of his enthusiasm 
and his ability, in a decisive battle — when 
he on whom every eye is fixed in anxious 
expectation, having betaken himself to 
the obscurity of thickly veiled moun- 
tains, and hampered in eveiy movement 
by the obstinate ground, stands exposed 
to the thousand possible forms of attack 
which his powerful adversary can use 
against him. Only towards one single 
side is there still left an open field for his 
intelligence, and that is in making all 
possible use of every obstacle of ground ; 
but this leads close to the borders of 
the disastrous war of cordons, which, 
under all circumstances, is to be avoided. 
Very far therefore from seeing a refuge 
for the defensive, in a mountainous 
country, when a decisive battle is sought, 
we should rather advise a general in such 
a case to avoid such a field by every pos- 
sible means. 

It is true, however, that this is some- 
times impossible ; but the battle will then 
necessarily have a very different character 
from one in a level countx’y : the disposi- 
tion of the troops will be much more ex- 
tended-— in most cases twice or three times 
the length f the resistance more passive, 
the counter blow much less effective. 
These are influences of mountain ground 
which are inevitable; still, in such a 
battle the defensive is not to be converted 
into a more defence of mountains ; the 


predominating character must be a con- 
centrated order of battle in the moun- 
tains, in which everything unites into 
battle, and passes as much as possible 
under the eye of one eoinmander, and in 
which there are suflGlcient reserves to 
make the decision something more than 
a mere warding oflp, a mere holding up of 
the shield. This condition is indispens- 
able, but difficult to realise ; and the 
drifting into the pure defence of moun- 
tains comes so naturally, that we cannot 
be surprised at its often happening ; the 
danger in this is so great that theory 
cannot too urgently raise a warning voice. 
Thus much as to a decisive battle with 
the main body of the army. — 

For combats of minor significance and 
importance, a mountainous country, on 
the other hand, may be very favourable, 
because tbe main point in them is not 
absolute defence, and because no decisive 
results are coupled with them. We may 
make this x^bxiner by enumerating the 
objects of this reaction. 

a. Merely to gain time. This motive 
occurs a hundred times : always in the case 
of a defensive line formed with the view 
of observation ; besides that, in all cases 
in which a reinforcement is expected. 

5. The repulse of a mere demonstration 
or minor enterprise of the enemy. If a 
province is guarded by mountains which 
are defended by troops, then this defence, 
however weak, will always suffice to pre- 
vent partisan attacks and expeditions 
intended to plunder the country. With- 
out the mountains, such a weak chain of 
posts would be useless. 

c. To make demonstrations on our own 
part. It will be some time yet before 
general opinion with respect to moun- 
tains will be brought to the right point ; 
xmtil then an enemy may at any time be 
met with who is afraid of them, and shrinks 
back from them in his undertakings. 
In such a case, therefore, the principal 
body may also be used for tbe defence 
of a mountain system. In wars carried 
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state of things •will often happen ; but it 
nxnst always be a condition then that we 
neither design to accept a general action 
in this mountain position, nor can be 
compelled to do so. 

d. In general, a mountainous country 
is suited for all positions in which we do 
not intend to accept any great battle, for 
each of the separate parts of the army is 
stronger there, and it is only the whole 
that is weaker ; besides, in such a posi- 
tion, it is not so easy to be suddenly at- 
tacked and forced into a decisive battle. 

Lastly, a mountainous country is the 
true region for the efforts of a people in 
arms. But while national risings should 
always be supported by small bodies of 
regular troops, on the other hand, the 
proximity of a great army seems to have 
an unfavourable effect ujpon movements 
of this kind ; this motive, therefore, as 
a rule, will never give occasion for trans- 
ferring the whole army to the mountains. 

Thus much for mountains in connection 
with the positions which may be taken 
up there for battle. 

2- The influence of mountains on other 
parts of the country. 

Because, as we have seen, it is so easy 
in mountainous ground to secure a con- 
siderable tract of territory by small posts, 
so weak in numbers that in a district 
easily traversed they could not maintain 
themselves, and would be continually 
exposed to danger; because every step 
forward in mountains which have been 
occupied by the enemy must be made 
much more slowly than in a level country, 
and therefore cannot be made at the 
same rate with Mm — therefore the ques- 
tion, Who is in possession ? — ^is also much 
more important in reference to mountains 
than to any other tract of country of 
equal extent. In an open country, the 
possession may change from day to day. 
The mere advance of strong detachments 
compels the enemy to give up the country 
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we want to occupy. But it is not so in 
mountains ; there a very stout resistance 
is possible by much inferior forces, and 
for that reason, if we require a portion of 
country which includes mountains, enter- 
prises of a special nature, formed for the 
purpose, and often necessitating a con- 
siderable expenditure of time as well as 
of men, are always required in order to 
obtain possession. If, therefore, the 
mountains of a country are not the theatre 
of the principal operations of a war, we 
cannot, as we should were it the case of 
a district of level country, look upon the 
possession of the mountains as dependent 
on and a necessary consequence of onr 
success at other parts. 

A mountainous district has therefore 
much more independence, and the pos- 
session of it is much firmer and less liable 
to change. If we add to this that a 
ridge of mountains from its crests 
affords a good view over the adjacent 
open country, whilst it remains itself 
veiled in obscurity, we may therefore 
conceive that when we are close to moun- 
tains, without being in actual possession 
of them, they are to he regarded as a 
constant source of disadvantage — a sort 
of laboratory of hostile forces ; and this 
will be the case in a still greater degree 
if the mountains are not only occupied 
by the enemy, but also form part of his 
temitory. The smallest bodies of adven- 
turous partisans always find shelter there 
if pursued, and can then sally forth again 
with impunity at other points ; the 
largest bodies, under their cover, can 
approach unperceived, and our forces 
must, therefore, always keep at a suffi- 
cient distance if they would avoid getting 
within reach of their dominating influ- 
ence — if they would not be exposed to 
disadvantageous combats and sudden 
attacks which they cannot return. 

In this manner every mountain sys- 
tem, as far as a certain distance, exer- 
cises a very great influence over the lower 
and more level country adjacent to it. 
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Wh-etlier this infliiGiiee sIia.E tahe effect 
momentarily, for instance in a battle (as 
at Maltsch on the Ehine, 1796) or only 
after some time upon the lines of com- 
munication, depends on the local rela- 
tions whether or not it shall be over- 
come through some decisive event hap- 
pening in the valley or level country, 
depends on the relations of the armed 
forces to each other respectively. 

Buonaparte, in 1805 and 1809, advanced 
upon Vienna without troubling himself 
much about the Tyrol ; but Moreau had to 
leave Swabia in 1796,. chiefly because he 
was not master of the more elevated parts 
of the country, and too many troops were 
required to watch them. In campaigns, 
in which there is an evenly balanced 
series of alternate successes on each side, 
we shall not expose ourselves to the 
constant disadvantage of the mountains 
remaining in possession of the enemy : 
we need, therefore, only endeavour to 
seize and retain possession of that portion 
of them which is required on account of 
the direction of the principal lines of our 
attack; this generally leads to the moun- 
tains being the arena of the separate 
minor combats which take place between 
forces on each side. But we must be 
careful of overrating the importance of 
this circumstance, and being led to con- 
sider a mountain-chain as the key to the 
whole in all cases, and its possession as 
the main point. When a victory is the 
object sought; then it is the principal, 
object; and if the victory is gained, 
other things can be regulated according 
to the paramount requirement of the 
situation. 

3. Mountains considered in tlieir aspect of 
a strategic harrier. 

We must divide this subject under 
two heads. 

The first is again that of a decisive 
battle. We can, for instance, consider 
the moimtain chain as a river, that is, as 
a barrier with certain points of passage, 


which may afford us an opportunity of 
gaining a victory, because the enemy will 
be compelled by it to divide his forces in 
advancing, and is tied down to certain 
roads, which will enable us with our 
forces concentrated behind the moun- 
tains to fall upon fractions of his force. 
As the assailant on his march through 
the mountains, irrespective of all other 
considerations, cannot march in a single 
column because he would thus expose 
himself to the danger of getting engaged 
in a decisive battle with only one line of 
retreat, therefore, the defensive method 
recommends itself certainly on substan- 
tial grounds. But as the conception of 
mountains and their outlets is very un- 
defined, the question of adopting this 
plan depends entirely on the nature of 
the country itself, and it can only be 
pointed out as possible whilst it must 
also be considered as attended with two 
disadvantages, the first is, that if the 
enemy receives a severe blow, he soon 
finds shelter in the mountains ; the second 
is, that he is in possession of the higher 
ground, which, although not decisive, 
must still always be regarded as a disad- 
vantage for the pursuer. 

We know of no battle given under 
such circumstances unless the battle with 
Alvinzi in 1796 can be so classed. But 
that the case mmj occur is plain from 
Buonaparte’s passage of the Alps in the 
year 1800, when Melas might and should 
have fallen on him with his whole force 
before he had united his columns. 

The second influence which mountains 
may have as a barrier is that which 
they have upon the lines of communica- 
tion if they cross those lines. Without 
taking into account what may be done 
by erecting forts at the points of passage 
andby arming the people, the bad roads in 
mountains at certain seasons of the year 
may of themselves alone prove at once 
destructive to an army ; they have fre- 
quently compelled a retreat after having 
first sucked all the marrow and blood 
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out of the arnij. If, in addition, troops 
of active partisans hover round, or there 
is a national rising to add to the difii- 
enlties, then the enemy’s army is obliged 
to make large detachments, and at last 
driven to form strong posts in the moun- 
tains and thus gets engaged in one of 
the most disadvantageous situations that 
can be in an offensive war. 

4. Mountains in tlieir relation to the pro- 
visioning an army. 

This is a very simple subject, easy to 
understand. The opportunity to make 
the best use of them in this respect is 
when the assailant is either obliged to 
remain in the mountains, or at least to 
leave them close in his rear. 

These considerations on the defence of 
mountains, which, in the main, embrace 
all mountain warfare, and, by their re- 
flection, throw also the necessary light 
on offensive war, must not be deemed 
incorrect or impracticable because we can 
neither make plains out of mountains, nor 
hills out of plains, and the choice of a 
theatre of war is determined by so many 
other things that it appears as if there was 
little margin left for considerations of this 
kind. In affairs of magnitude it will be 
found that this margin is not so small. 
If it is a question of the disposition and 
effective employment of the principal 
force, and that, even in the moment of ,a 
decisive battle, by a few marches more to 
the front or rear an army can be brought 
out of mountain ground into the level 
country, then a resolute concentration of 
the chief masses in the plain will neu- 
tralise the adjoining mountains. 

We shall now once more collect the 
light which has been thrown on the sub- 
ject, and bring it to a focus in one distinct 
picture. 

We maintain and believe we have 
shown, that mountains, both tactically 
and strategically, are in general un- 
favourable to the defensive, meaning 


thereby, that kind of defensive which is 
decisive, on the result of which the ques- 
tion of the possession or loss of the 
country depends. They limit the view 
and prevent movements in every direc- 
tion ; they force a state of passivity, and 
make it necessary to stop every avenue 
or passage, which always leads more or 
less to a war of cordons. We should 
therefore, if possible, avoid mountains 
with the principal mass of our force, and 
leave them on one side, or keep them 
before or behind us. 

At the same time, we think that, for 
minor operations and objects, there is an 
element of increased strength to be 
found in mountain ground ; and after 
what has been said, we shall not be 
accused of inconsistency in maintaining 
that such a country is the real place of 
refuge for the weak, that is, for those 
who dare not any longer seek an absolute 
decision. On the other hand again, the 
advantages derived from a mountainous 
country by troops acting an inferior r61e 
cannot be participated in by large masses 
of troops. 

Still all these considerations will hardly 
counteract the impressions made on the 
senses. The imagination not only of the 
inexperienced but also of all those accus- 
tomed to bad methods of war will still 
feel in the concrete case such an over- 
powering dread of the difficulties which 
the inflexible and retarding nature of 
mountainous ground opposes to all the 
movements of an assailant, that they will 
hardly be able to look upon our opinion 
as anything but a most singular paradox. 
Then again, with those who take a general 
view, the history of the last century (with 
its peculiar form of war) will take the 
place of the impressions of the senses, and 
therefore there will be but few who will 
not still adhere to the belief that Austria, 
for example, should be better able to 
defend her states on the Italian side than 
on the side of the Bhine. On the other 
hand, the Trench who carried on war 
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for twenty years under a leader botli 
energetic and indifferent to minor con- 
siderations, and have constantly before 
their eyes the successful results thus ob- 
tained, will, for some time to come, dis- 
tinguish themselves in this as well as in 
other cases by the tact of a practised 
judgment. 

Does it follow from this that a state 
would be better protected by an open 
country than by mountains, that Spain 
would be stronger without the Pyrenees j 
Lombardy more difficult of access with- 
out the Alps, and a level country such 
as North Germany more difficult to con- 
quer than a mountainous country ? To 
these false deductions we shall devote 
our concluding remarks. 

We do not assert that Spain would be 
stronger tvithout the Pyrenees than ivith 
them, but we say that a Spanish army, 
feeling itself strong enough to engage in 
a decisive battle, would do better by con- 
centrating itself in a position behind the 
Ebro, than by fractioning itself amongst 
the fifteen passes of the Pyrenees. But 
the influence of the Pyrenees on war is 
very far from being set aside on that 
account. We say the same respecting 
an Italian army. If it divided, itself in 
the High Alps it would be vanquished by 
each resolute commander it encountered, 
without even the alternative of victory or 
defeat; whilst in the plains of Turin it 
would have the same chance as every 
other army. But still no one can on that 
account suppose that it is desii’able for 
an aggressor to have to march over 
masses of mountains such as the Alps, 


and to leave tliem behind. Besides, a 
determination to accept a great battle in 
the plains, by no means excludes a pre- 
liminary defence of the mountains by 
subordinate forces, an arrangement very 
advisable in respect to such masses as 
the Alps and Pyrenees. Lastly, it is 
far from our intention to argue that the 
conquest of a mountainous country is 
easier than that of a level one, unless 
a single victory sufficed to prostrate the 
enemy completely. After this vietoiy 
ensues a state of defence for the con- 
queror, during which the mountainous 
ground must be as disadvantageous 
to the assailant as it was to the defen- 
sive, and even more so. If the war con- 
tinues, if foreign assistance arrives, if 
the people take up arms, this reaction 
win gain strength from a mountainous 
country. 

It is here as in dioptrics, the image 
represented becomes more luminous when 
moved in a certain direction, not, how- 
ever, as far as one pleases, hut only until 
the focus is reached, beyond that the 
effect is reversed. 

If the defensive is weaker in the 
mountains, that would seem to be a rea- 
son for the assailant to prefer a line of 
operations in the momitains. But this 
will seldom occur, because the difficulties 
of supporting an army, and those arising 
from the roads, the uncertainty as to 
whether the enemy will accept battle in 
the mountains, and even whether he will 
take up a position there with his prin- 
cipal force, tend to neutralise that pos- 
sible advantage. 


* As it is conceived that tlie words ^^ehenen"'^ and gehirgigcn'^ in this passage in the original 
have hy some means become transposed, their equivalents — level and mouniainons — are hem placed in 
the order in which it is presumed the author intended the words to stand. — Tn. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

DEFENCE OF MOUNTAINS (OoJSTTnnjED). 


In tlie fifteentli chapter we spoke of tlie 
nature of combats in mountains, and in 
tbe sixteentb of the use to be made of 
them by strategy, and in so doing vre 
often canae upon tbe idea of motmtain 
defence, without stopping to consider the 
form and details of such a measure. We 
shall now examine it more closely. 

As mountain systems frequently extend 
like streaks or belts over the surface of 
the earth, and form the division between 
streams flowing in different directions, 
consequently the separation between 
whole water systems, and as this gene- 
ral form repeats itself in the parts com- 
posing that whole, inasmuch as these 
parts diverge from the main chain in 
branches or ridges, and then form the 
separation between lesser water systems ; 
hence the idea of a system of mountain 
defence has naturally founded itself in 
the first instance, and afterwards deve- 
loped itself, upon the conception of the 
general form of mountains, that of an 
obstacle, like a great barrier, having 
greater length than breadth. Although 
geologists are not yet agreed as to the 
origin of mountains and the laws of their 
formation, still in every case the course 
of the waters indicates in the shortest 
and smest manner the general form of 
the system, whether the action of the 
water has contributed to give that general 
form (according to the aqueous theory), 
or that the course of the water is a conse- 
quence of the form of the system itself. 
It was, therefore, very natural again, in 
devising a system of mountain defence, 
to take the course of the waters as a 
guide, as those courses form a natural 
series of levels, from which we can obtain 


both the general height and the general 
profile of the mountain, while the valleys 
formed by the streams present also the 
best means of access to the heights, 
because so much of tbe effect of the 
erosive and alluvial action of the water 
is permanent, that the inequalities of the 
slopes of the mountain are smoothed 
down by it to one regular slope. Hence, 
therefore, the idea of mountain defence 
would assume that, when a mountain ran 
about parallel with the front to be de- 
fended, it was to be regarded as a great 
obstacle to approach, as a kind of ram- 
part, the gates of which were formed by 
the valleys. The real defence was then 
to be made on the crest of this rampart, 
(that is, on the edge of the plateau which 
crowned the mountain) and cut the val- 
leys transversely. If the line of the prin- 
cipal mountain-chain formed somewhat 
of a right angle with the front of defence, 
then one of the principal branches would 
be selected to he used instead ; thus the 
line chosen would be parallel to one of 
the principal valleys, and run up to the 
principal ridge, which might he regarded 
as the extremity. 

We have noticed this scheme for moun- 
tain defence founded on the geological 
structure of the earth, because it really 
presented itself in theory for some time, 
and in the so-called theory of ground ” 
the laws of the process of aqueous action 
have been mixed up with the conduct of 
war. 

But all this is so full of false hypo- 
theses and incorrect substitutions, that 
when these are abstracted, nothing in 
reality remains to serve as the basis of 
any kind of a system. 
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The principal ridges of real mountains 
are far too impracticable and inhospitable 
to place large masses of troops upon them; 
it is often the same with the adjacent 
ridges, they are often too short and irre- 
gular. Plateaux do not exist on all 
mountain ridges, and where they are to 
be found they are mostly narrow, and 
therefore unfit to accommodate many 
troops ; indeed, there are few mountains 
which, closely examined, will be found 
surmounted by an uninterrupted ridge, 
or which have their sides at such an 
angle that they form in some measure 
practicable slopes, or, at least, a succes- 
sion of terraces. The principal ridge 
winds, bends, and sj)lits itself ; immense 
branches launch into the adjacent country 
in curved lines, and lift themselves often 
just at their termination to a greater 
height than the main ridge itself; pro- 
montories then join on, and form deep 
valleys which do not correspond with the 
general system. Thus it is that, when 
several lines of mountains cross each other, 
or at those points from which they branch 
out, the conception of a small band or 
belt is completely at an end, and gives 
place to mountain and water lines radiat- 
ing from a centre in the form of a star. 

From this it follows, and it will strike 
those who have examined mountain* 
masses in this manner the more forcibly, 
that the idea of a systematic disposition 
is out of the question, and that to adhere 
to such an idea as a fundamental prin- 
ciple for our measures would be wholly 
impracticable. There is still one im- 
portant point to notice belonging to the 
province of imactieal application. 

If wm look closely at mountain warfare 
in its tactical aspects, it is evident that 
these are of two principal kinds, the first 
of which is the defence of steep slopes, 
the second is that of narrow valleys. 
Now this last, wdiich is often, indeed, 
almost generally, highly favourable to 
the action of the defence, is not very 
compatible with the disposition on the 


principal ridge, for the occupation of the 
valley itself is often required and that at 
its outer extremity nearest to the open 
country, not at its commeneement, be- 
cause there its sides are steeper. Besides, 
this defence of valleys offers a means of 
defending mountainous districts, even 
when the ridge itself affords no position 
which can he occupied ; the role wMch it 
performs is, therefore, generally greater 
in proportion as the masses of the moun- 
tains are higher and more inaccessible. 

The result of all these considerations 
is, that we must entirely give up the idea 
of a defensible line more or less regular, 
and coincident with one of the geological 
lines, and must look upon a mountain 
range as merely a surface intersected and 
broken with inequalities and obstacles 
strewed over it in the most diversified 
manner, the features of which we must 
try to make the best use of which cir- 
cumstances permit ; that therefore, al- 
though a knowledge of the geological 
features of the ground is indispensable 
to a clear conception of the form of 
mountain masses, it is of little value in 
the organisation of defensive measures. 

Neither in the war of the Austrian 
Succession, nor in the Seven Years’ War, 
nor in those of the French Bevolution, 
do we find military dispositions which 
comprehended a whole mountain system, 
and in which the defence was systema- 
tised in accordance with the leading fea- 
tures of that system. Nowhere do we 
find armies on the principal ridges always 
in position on the slopes. Sometimes at 
a greater, sometimes at a lower eleva- 
tion; sometimes in one direction, some- 
times in another; parallel, at right angles, 
and obliquely ; with and against the 
watercourse ; in lofty mountains, such 
as the Alps, frequently extended along 
the valleys ; amongst mountains of a 
inferior class, like the Sudetics (and this 
is the skangest anomaly), at the middle of 
the declivity, as it sloped towards the de- 
fender, therefore with the principal ridge 
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in front, like tlie position in wkidi 
Frederick the Great, in 1762, covered 
the siege of Schwednitz, with the hohe 
Enle’* iDefore the front of his camp. 

The celebrated positions, Schmotseifen 
and Landshnt, in the Seven Years’ War, 
are for the most part in the bottoms of 
valleys. It is the same with the posi- 
tion of Feldkireh, in the Vorarlsberg, 
In the campaigns of 1799 and 1800, the 
chief posts, both of the French and Aus- 
trians, were always quite in the valleys, 
not merely across them so as to close 
them, but also parallel with them, whilst 
the ridges were either not occupied at all, 
or merely by a few single x^osts. 

The crests of the higher Alps in par- 
ticular are so difficult of access, and 
afford so little space for the accommoda- 
tion of troops, that it would be impos- 
sible to place any considerable bodies of 
men there. Now if we must |)ositivelj 
have armies in mountains to keep pos- 
session of them, there is nothing to be 
done but to x)lace them in the valleys. 
At first sight this ap]3ears erroneous, be- 
cause, in accordance with the prevalent 
theoretical ideas, it will be said, the 
heights command the valleys. But that 
is really not the case. Mountain ridges 
are only accessible by a few paths and 
rude tracks, with a few exceptions only 
passable for infantry, whilst the carriage 
roads are in the valleys. The enemy can 
only appear there at certain points with 
infantry ; but in these mountain masses 
the distances are too great for any effec- 
tive fire of small arms, and therefore a 
j)osition in the valleys is less dangerous 
than it ap^Dears. At the same time, the 
valley defence is exposed to another great 
danger, that of being cut off. The enemy 
can, it is true, only descend into the val- 
ley with infantry, at certain points, slowly 
and with great exertion; he cannot, 
therefore, take us by surprise ; but none 
of the positions we have in the valley 
defend the outlets of such paths into the 
valley. The enemy can, therefore, bring 
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down large masses gradually, then spread 
out, and burst through the thin and from 
that moment weak line, which, perhaps, 
has nothing more for its protection than 
the rocky bed of a shallow mountain- 
stream. But now retreat, which must 
always be made xnecemeal in a valley, 
until the outlet from the mountains is 
reached, is impossible for many parts of 
the line of troo^JS ; and that was the 
reason that the Austrians in Switzerland 
almost always lost a third, or a half of 
their troops taken prison ei’s. — » 

Now a few words on the usual way of 
dividing troops in such a method of 
defence. 

Each of the subordinate positions is in 
relation with a position taken up by the 
princix)al body of troo|>s, more or less in 
the centre of the whole line, on the prin- 
cipal road of approach. From this cen- 
tral position, other corps are detached 
right and left to occu|)y the most impor- 
tant points of approach, and thus the 
whole is dis^Dosed in a line, as it were, of 
three, four, five, six posts, &c. How far 
this fractioning and extension of the line 
shall be carried, must depend on the re- 
quirements of each individual ease. An 
extent of a couple of marches, that is, six 
to eight miles is of moderate length, and 
we have seen it carried as far as twenty 
or thirty miles. 

Between each of these separate posts, 
which are one or two leagues from each 
other, there will probably be some ap- 
proaches of inferior importance, to which 
afterwards attention must be directed. 
Some very good posts for a couple of 
battalions each are selected, which form 
a good connection between the^ chief 
posts, and they are occupied. It is easy 
to see that the distribution of the force 
may be carried still further, and go down 
to posts occupied only by single com- 
panies and squadrons ; and this has often 
happened. There are, therefore, in this 
no general limits to the extent of frac- 
tioning. On the other hand, the strength 
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of each post must depend on the strength 
of the whole; and therefore we can say 
nothing as to the possible or natural 
degree which should be observed with 
regard to the strength of the principal 
posts. We shall only append, as a guide, 
some maxims which are di*awn from ex- 
perience and the nature of the case. 

1. The more lofty and inaccessible the 
mountains are, so much the further this 
separation of divisions of the force not 
only may be, hut also must he, cariued; 
for the less any portion of a country can 
be kept secure by combinations dej)endent 
on the movement of troops, so much the 
more must the security be obtained by 
direct covering. The defence of the 
Alps requires a much greater division of 
force, and therefore approaches nearer to 
the cordon system, than the defence of the 
Yosges or the Giant mountains. 

2. Hitherto, wherever defence of 
mountains has taken place, such a divi- 
sion of the force employed has been made 
that the chief posts have generally 
consisted of only one line of infantry, and 
in a second line, some squadrons of 
cavalry ; at all events, only the chief post 
established in the centre has perhaps had 
some battalions in a second line. 


3. A strategic reserve, to reinforce any 
point attacked, has very seldom been 
kept in rear, because the extension of 
front made the line feel too weak already 
in all parts. On this account the support 
which a post attacked has received, has 
generally been furnished from other posts 
in the line not themselves attacked. 

4. Even when the division of the forces 
has been relatively moderate, and the 
strength of each single..po8t considerable, 
the principal resistance has been always 
confined to a local defence ; and if once 
the enemy succeeded in wresting a post, 
it has been impossible to recover it by 
any supports afterwards arriving. 

How much, according to this, may be 
expected from mountain defence, in what 
cases this means may be used, how far 
we can and may go in the extension and 
fractioning of the forces — these are all 
questions which theory must leave to the 
tact of the general. It is enough if it 
tells him what these means really are, 
and what role they can perform in the 
active operations of the army. 

A general who allows himself to be 
beaten in an extended mountain position 
deserves to be brought before a court 
martial. 


CHAPTER XYIIL 


DEFEllCE OE STREAMS AND RIYERS. 


Streams and large rivers, in so far as we 
speak of their defence, belong, like 
mountains, to the category of strategic 
barriers. But they differ from mountains 
ill two respects. The one concerns their 
relative, the other their absolute defence. 

Like mountains, they strengthen the 
relative defence ; but one of their pecu- 


liarities is, that they are like implements 
of hard and brittle metal, they either 
stand every blow without bending, or their 
defence breaks and then ends altogether. 
If the river is very large, and the other 
conditions are favourable, then the pas- 
sage may be absolutely impossible. But 
if the defence of any river is forced at one 
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point, then there cannot be, as in moun- 
tain warfare, a persistent defence after- 
wards; the affair is finished with that 
one act, unless that the river itself runs 
between mountains. 

The other peculiarity of rivers in re- 
lation to war is, that in many cases they 
admit of very good, and in general of 
better combinations than mountains for 
a decisive battle. 

Both again have this property in com- 
mon, that they are dangerous and seduc- 
tive objects which have often led to false 
measures, and placed generals in awk- 
ward situations. We shall notice these 
results in examining more closely the 
defence of rivers. 

Although history is rather bare in ex- 
amples of rivers defended with success, 
and therefore the opinion is justified that 
rivers and streams are no such formida- 
ble barriers as was once supposed, when 
an absolute defensive system seized aU 
means of strengthening itself which the 
country offered, still the infiuence which 
they exercise to the advantage of the 
battle, as well as of the defence of a 
country, cannot be denied. 

In order to look over the subject in a 
connected form, we shall specify the dif- 
ferent points of view from which we 
propose to examine it. 

First and foremost, the strategic results 
which streams and rivers produce through 
their defence, must be distinguished from 
the influence which they have on the 
defence of a country, even when not 
themselves specially defended. 

Fimther, the defence itself may take 
three different forms : — 

1. An absolute defence with the main 
body. 

2. A mere demonstration of resistance. 

3. A relative resistance by subordinate 
bodies of troops, such as outposts, cover- 
ing lines, flanking corps, etc. 

^ Lastly, we must distinguish three 
different degrees or kinds of defence, in 
each of its forms, namely--^ 


1. A direct defence by opposing the 
passage. 

2. A rather indirect one, by which the 
river and its valley are only used as a 
means towards a better combination for 
the battle. 

3. A completely direct one, by holding 
an unassailable position on the enemy^s 
side of the river. 

We shall subdivide our observations, in 
conformity with these three degrees, and 
after we have made ourselves acq[uainted 
with each of them in its relation to the first, 
which is the most important of the forms, 
we shall then proceed to do the same in 
respect to their relations to the other two. 
Therefore, first, the direct defence, that 
is, such a defence as is to prevent the 
passage of the enemy’s army itseK. 

This can only come into the question 
in relation to large rivers, that is, great 
bodies of water. 

The combinations of space, time, and 
force, which require to be looked into 
as elements of this theory of defence, 
make the subject somewhat compli- 
cated, so that it is not easy to gain a sure 
point from which to commence. The 
following is the result at which every one 
will arrive on full consideration. 

The time required to build a bridge 
determines the distance from each other at 
which the corps charged with the defence 
of the river should be posted. If we divide 
the whole length of the line of defence 
by this distance, we get the number of 
corps required for the defence ; if with 
that number we divide the mass of troops 
disposable, we shall get the strength of 
each corps. If we now compare the 
strength of each single corps with the 
number of troops which the enemy, by 
using all the means in his power, can 
pass over during the construction of his 
bridge, we shall he able to judge how 
far we can expect a successful resistance. 
For we can only assume the forcing of 
the passage to be impossible when the 
defender is able to attack the troops 
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passed over with a comideralle numerical 
superiority, ssij the double, before the 
bridge is completed. An illustration will 
make this plain. 

If the enemy requires twenty-four 
hours for the construction of a bridge, 
and if he can by other means only pass 
over 20,000 men in those twenty-four 
hours, whilst the defender within twelve 
hours can appear at any point whatever 
with 20,000 men, in such case the passage 
cannot be forced ; for the defender will 
arrive when the enemy engaged in crossing 
has only passed over the half of 20,000. 
Now as in twelve hours, the time for 
conveying intelligence included, we can 
march four miles, therefore every eight 
miles 20,000 men would be required, 
which would make 60,000 for the defence 
of a length of twenty-four miles of river. 
These would be sufficient for the appear- 
ance of 20,000 men at any point, even if 
the enemy attempted the passage at 
two points at the same time ; if at only 
one point twice 20,000 could be brought 
to oppose him at that single point. 

Here, then, there are three circum- 
stances exercising a decisive influence : 
(1) the breadth of the river; (2) the 
means of passage, for the two determine 
both the time required to construct the 
bridge, and the number of troops that 
can cross during the time the bridge is 
being built; (3) the strength of the 
defender’s army. The strength of the 
enemy’s force itself does not as yet 
come into consideration. According to 
this theory we may say that there is a 
point at which the j^ossibility of crossing 
completely stops, and that no numerical 
superiority on the part of the enemy 
would enable him to force a passage. 

This is the simple theory of the direct 
defence of a river, that is, of a defence 
intended to prevent the enemy from 
finishing his bridge and from making 
the passage itself ; in this there is as 
yet no notice taken of the effect of 
demonstrations which the enemy may 


use. We shall now bring into consider- 
ation particulars in detail, and measures 
requisite for such a defence. 

Setting aside, in the first place, geo- 
graphical peculiarities, we have only 
to say that the corps as proposed by 
the present theory, must be posted close 
to the river, and each corps in itself 
concentrated. It must be close to the 
river, because every position further back 
lengthens unnecessarily hnd uselessly 
the distance to be gone over to any point 
menaced; for as the waters of the river 
give security against any important 
movement on the part of the enemy, a 
reserve in rear is not required, as it is 
for an ordinary line of defence, where 
there is no river in front. Besides, the 
roads running parallel to and near a 
river ujd and down, are generally better 
than transverse roads from the interior 
leading to any particular points on the 
river. Lastly, the river is unquestion- 
ably better watched by corps thus placed 
than by a mere chain of posts, more 
particularly as the commanders are all 
close at hand. — Each of these corps must 
be concentrated in itself, because other- 
wise all the calculation as to time would 
require alteration. He who knows the 
loss of time in effecting a concentration, 
will easily comprehend that just in this 
concentrated position lies the great effi- 
cacy of the defence. No doubt, at 
first sight, it is very tempting to make 
the crossing, even in boats, impossible 
for the enemy by a line of posts ; 
but with a few exceptions of points, 
specially favourable for crossing, such 
a measure would be extremely preju- 
dicial. To say nothing of the objection 
that the enemy can generally drive off 
such a post by bringing a superior force 
to bear on it from the opposite side, 
it is, as a rule, a waste of strength, that 
is to say, the most that can be obtained 
by any such post, is to com|)el the enemy 
to choose another point of passage. If, 
therefore, we are not so strong that we 
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caa treat and defend tlie river like a 
ditek of a fortress, a case for wliicli no 
new precept is required, such a method 
of directly defending the hank of a river 
leads necessarily away from the proposed 
ohject. Besides these general principles 
for positions, we have to consider — first, 
the examination of the special peculiar- 
ities of the river ; second, the removal 
of all means of passage; third, the 
influence of any fortresses situated on 
the river. 

A river, considered as a line of defence, 
must have at the extremities of the line, 
right and lei%pomts d\ippui^ such as, for 
instance, the sea, or a neutral territory ; ' 
or there must he other causes which make 
it impracticahle for the enemy to turn the 
line of defence hy crossing heyond its 
extremities. Now, as neither such flank 
supports nor such impediments are to he 
found, unless at considerable distances, 
we see at once that the defence of a river 
must embrace a considerable portion of 
its length, and that, therefore, the possi- 
bility of a defence by placing a large body 
of troops behind a relatively short length 
of the river vanishes from the class of pos- 
sible facts (to which we must always con- 
fine ourselves). We say a relatively short 
length of the rwer, by which we mean a 
length which does not very much exceed 
that which the same number of troops 
would usually occupy on an ordinary 
position in line without a river. Such 
cases, we say, do not occur, and every 
direct defence of a river always becomes 
a kind of cordon system, at least as far 
as regards the extension of the troops, 
and therefore is not at all adapted to op- 
pose a turning movement on the part of 
the enemy in the same manner which is 
natural to an army in a concentrated 
position. Where, therefore, such turning 
movement is possible, the direct defence 
of the river, however promising its results 
in other respects, is a measure in the 
highest degree dangerous. 

Now, as regards the portion of the 


river between its extreme points, of course 
we may suppose that all points within 
that portion are not equally well suited 
for crossing. This subject admits of 
being somewhat more precisely deter- 
mined in the abstract, but not positively 
fixed, for the very smallest local pecu- 
liarity often decides more than all which 
looks great and important in books. 
Besides, it is wholly unnecessary to lay 
down any rules on this subject, for the 
appearance of the river, and the infor- 
mation to be obtained from those resid- 
ing near it, will always amply suf&ce, 
without referring hack to books. 

As matters of detail, we may observe 
that roads leading down ttpon a river, its 
affluents, the great towns through which 
it passes, and lastly above all, its islands, 
generally favour a passage the most ; 
that on the other hand, the elevation of 
one bank over another, and the bend in 
the course of the river at the point of 
passage, which usually act such a pro- 
minent role in books, are seldom of any 
consequence. The reason of this is, that 
the presumed influence of these two things 
rests on the limited idea of an absolute 
defence of the river bank — a case which 
seldom or never happens in connection 
with great rivers. 

Now, whatever may be the nature of 
the circumstances which make it easier 
to cross a river at particular points, they 
must have an influence on the position 
of the troops, and modify the general 
geometrical law ; but it is not advisable 
to deviate too far from that law, relying 
on the difficulties of the passage at many 
points. The enemy would choose exactly 
those spots which are the least favour- 
able by nature for crossing, if he knew 
that these are the points where there is 
the least likelihood of meeting us. 

In any case the strongest possible 
occupation of islands is a measure to bo 
recommended, because a serious attack 
on an island indicates in the surest way 
the intended point of passage. 
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As the corj^s stationed close to a river 
ninst be able to move either np or down 
along its banks according as circum- 
stances req^nire, therefore if there is 
no road parallel to the river, one of the 
most essential preparatory measures for 
the defence of the river is to put the 
nearest small roads running in a parallel 
direction into suitable order, and to con- 
struct such short roads of connection as 
may be necessary. 

The second point on which we have 
to speak, is the removal of the means of 
crossing. — On the river itself the thing 
is no easy matter, at least requires con- 
siderable time ; but on the affluents which 
fall into the river, particularly those on 
the enemy’s side, the difficulties are al- 
most insurmountable, as these branch 
rivers are generally already in the hands 
of the enemy. For that reason it is im- 
portant to close the mouths of such 
rivers by fortifications. 

As the equipment for crossing rivers 
which an enemy brings with him, that 
is his pontoons, are rarely sufficient for 
the passage of great rivers, much depends 
on the means to be found on the river 
itself, its affluents, and in the great 
towns adjacent, and lastly, on the timber 
for building boats and rafts in forests 
near the river. There are cases in 
which all these circumstances are so 
unfavourable, that the crossing of a 
river is by that means almost an im- 
possibility. 

Lastly, the fortresses, which lie on 
both sides, or on the enemy’s side of the 
river, serve both to prevent any crossing 
at any points near them, up or down the 
river, and as a means of closing the 
mouths of affluents, as well as to receive 
immediately all craft or boats which may 
be seized. 

So much as to the direct defence of a 
river, on the supposition that it is one 
containing a great volume of water. If 
a deep vahey wdth precipitous sides or 
marshy banks, are added to the barrier 


of the river itself, then the difficulty of 
passing and the strength of the defence 
are certainly increased; but the volume 
of water is not made up for by such 
obstacles, for they constitute no absolute 
severance of the country, which is an 
mdispensahle condition of direct defence; 

If we are asked what role such a direct 
river defence can play in the strategic 
plan of the campaign, we mnst admit 
that it can never lead to a decisive vic- 
tory, partly because the object is not to 
let the enemy pass over to onr side at 
all, or to crush the first mass of any size 
which passes; partly because the river 
prevents onr being able to convert the 
advantages gained into a decisive victory 
by sallying forth in force. 

On the other hand, the defence of a 
river in this way may produce a great 
gain of time, which is generally all im- 
portant for the defensive. The collecting 
the means of crossing, takes up often 
much time ; if several attempts fail a good 
deal more time is gained. If the enemy, 
on account of the river, gives his forces 
an entirely different dhection, then still 
further advantages may be gained by 
that means. Lastly, whenever the enemy 
is not in downright earnest about advan- 
cing, a river will occasion a stoppage in 
his movements and thereby afford a 
durable protection to the country. 

A direct defence of a river, therefore, 
when the masses of troops engaged are 
considerable, the river large, and other 
circumstances favourable, may be re- 
garded as a very good defensive means, 
and may yield results to which com- 
manders in modern times (influenced 
only hy the thought of unfortunate at- 
tempts to defend rivers, which failed from 
insufficient means), have paid too little 
attention. For if, in accordance with 
the supposition just made (which may 
easily be realised in connection with 
such rivers as the Ehine or the Danube), 
an efficient defence of 24 miles of river 
is possible by 60,000 men in face of a 
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very considerably superior force, we may 
well say tbat sucli a result deserves con- 
sideration. 

We say, in opposition to considerably 
superior and must again recur to 

that point. According to the theory we 
have propounded, all depends on the 
means of crossing, and nothing on the 
numerical strength of the force seeking to 
cross, always supposing it is not less than 
the force which defends the river. This 
appears very extraordinary, and yet it is 
true. But we must take care not to for- 
get that most defences of rivers, or, more 
propeidy speaking, the whole, have no 
absolute foints diappwi^ therefore, may 
be turned, and this turning movement 
will be very much easier if the enemy 
has very superior numbers. 

If now we reflect that such a direct 
defence of a river, even if overcome by 
the enemy, is by no means to be com- 
pared to a lost battle, and can still less 
lead to a complete defeat, since only a 
part of our force has been engaged, and 
the enemy, detained by the tedious cros- 
sing over of his troops on a single bridge, 
cannot immediately follow up Ms victory, 
we shall be the less disposed to despise 
this means of defence. 

In all the practical affairs of human 
life it is important to hit the right point ; 
and so also, in the defence of a river, it 
makes a great difference whether we 
rightly appreciate our situation in all its 
relations ; an apparently insignificant 
circumstance may essentially alter the 
case, and make a measure which is wise 
and effective in one instance, a disastrous 
mistake in another. This difficulty of 
forming a right judgment and of avoiding 
the notion that river is a river is 
perhaps greater here than anywhere else, 
therefore we must especially guard 
against false applications and interpreta- 
tions; but having done so, we have 
also no hesitation in plainly declaring 
that we do not think it worth while 
to listen to the cry of those who, under 
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the influence of some vague feeling, and 
without any fixed idea, expect everything 
from attack and movement, and think 
they see the most true picture of war in 
a hussar at full gallop brandishing his 
sword over his head. 

Such ideas and feelings ai^e not always 
all that is required (we shall only instance 
here the once famous dictator Wedel, at 
Zullichau, in 1759) ; but tbe worst of all 
is that they are seldom durable, and they 
forsake tbe general at tbe last moment 
if great complex cases brandling out 
into a thousand relations bear heavily 
upon him. 

We therefore believe that a direct 
defence of a river with large bodies of 
troops, under favourable conditions, can 
lead to successful results if we content 
ourselves with a moderate negative : 
but this does not bold good in the case 
of smaller masses. Although 60,000 
men on a certain length of river could 
prevent an army of 100,000 or moi’e from 
passing, a corps of 10,000 on the same 
length would not be able to oppose the 
passage of a corps of 10,000 men, indeed, 
probably, not of one half that strength 
if such a body chose to run tbe risk of 
placing itself on the same side of the 
river with an enemy so much superior in 
numbers. The case is clear, as the means 
of passing do not alter. 

We have as yet said little about feints 
or demonstrations of crossing, as they do 
not essentially come into consideration 
in tbe direct defence of a river, for partly 
such defence is not a question of concen- 
tration of tbe army at one point, but 
each corps has tbe defence of a portion 
of tbe river distinctly allotted to it; 
partly such simulated intentions of cross- 
ing are also very difficult under the cir- 
cumstances we have supposed. If, for 
instance, tbe means of crossing in tbein^ 
selves are already limited, that is, not in 
such abundance as the assailant must 
desire to ensure the success of his under- 
taking, he will then hardly be able or 
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willing to apply a large share to a mere 
demonstration ; at all events the mass of 
troops to he passed over at the true point 
of crossing must be so much the less, and 
the defender gains again in time what 
through uncertainty he may have lost. 

This direct defence, as a rule, seems 
only suitable to large rivers, and on the 
last half of their course. 

The second form of defence is suitable 
for smaller rivers with deep valleys, often 
also for very unimportant ones. It con- 
sists in a |)Osition taken up further back 
from the river at such a distance that 
the eneniy^s army may either be caught 
in detail after the passage (if it passes 
at several points at the same time) or if 
the passage is made by the whole at one 
point, then near the river, hemmed in 
upon one bridge and road. An army 
with the rear pressed close against a 
river or a deejD valley, and confined to 
one line of retreat, is in a most disadvan- 
tageous position for battle j in the making 
proper use of this circumstance, consists 
precisely the most efficacious defence of 
rivers of moderate size, and running in 
deep valleys. 

The disposition of an army in large 
corps close to a river which we consider 
the best in a direct defence, supposes that 
the enemy cannot pass the river unex- 
pectedly and in great force, because 
otherwise, hy making such a disposition, 
there would be great danger of being 
beaten in detail. If, therefore, the cir- 
cumstances which favour the defence are 
not sufficiently advantageous, if the 
enemy has already in hand ample means 
of crossing, if the river has many islands 
or fords, if it is not broad enongh, if we 
are too weak, etc., etc., then the idea of 
that method may be dismissed: the 
troops for the more secure connection 
with each other must he drawn back 
a little from the river, and all that then 
remains to do is to ensure the most rapid 
concentration possible upon that point 
where the enemy attempts to cross, so as 


to he able to attack him before he has 
gained so much ground that he has the 
command of several passages. In the 
present case the. river or its valley must 
he watched and partially defended by a 
chain of outposts whilst the army is dis- 
posed in several corps at suitable points 
and at a certain distance (usually a few 
leagues) from the river. 

The most difiicult point lies here in 
the passage through the narrow way 
formed hy the river and its valley. It is 
not now only the volume of water in the 
river with which we are concerned, but 
the whole of the defile, and, as a rule, 
a deep rocky valley is a greater impedi- 
ment to pass than a river of considerable 
breadth. The difficulty of the march of 
a large body of trooiis through a long 
defile is in reality much greater than 
appears at first consideration. The time 
required is very considerable ; and the 
danger that the enemy during the march 
may make himself master of the sur- 
rounding heights must cause disquietude. 
If the troops in front advance too far, 
they encounter the enemy too soon, and 
are in danger of being overpowered; if 
they remain near the point of passage 
then they fight in the worst situation. 
The passage across such an obstacle of 
ground with a view to measure strength 
with the enemy on the opposite side is, 
therefore, a bold undertaking, or it im- 
plies very superior numbers and great 
confidence in the commander. 

Such a defensive line cannot certainly 
be extended to such a length as in the 
direct defence of a great river, for it is 
intended to fight with the whole force 
united, and the passages, however difficult, 
cannot be compared in that respect with 
those over a large river ; it is, therefore, 
much easier for the enemy to • make a 
turning movement against us. But at the 
same time, such a movement carries him 
out of Ms natural direction (for we sup- 
pose, as is plain in itself, that the val- 
ley crosses that direction at about right 
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angles), and tlie disadvantageous effect 
of a confined line of retreat only disap- 
pears gradually, not at once, so that the 
defender -will still always liave some ad- 
vantage over tile advancing foe, altliougli 
tlie latter is not cauglit exactly at the 
crisis of the passage, hut by the detour 
he mates is enabled to get a little more 
room to move. 

As we are not speaking of rivers in 
connection only with the mass of their 
waters, but have rather more in view 
the deep cleft or channel formed by their 
valleys, we must explain that under the 
term we do not mean any regular moun- 
tain gorge, because then all that has 
been said about mountains would be 
applicable. But, as every one knows, 
there are many level districts where the 
channels of even the smallest streams 
have deep and precipitous sides; and, 
besides these, such as have marshy 
banks, or whose banks are otherwise 
difficult of approach, belong to the same 
class. 

Under these conditions, therefore, an 
army on the defensive, posted behind a 
large river or deep valley with steep 
sides, is in a very excellent position, and 
this sort of river defence is a strategic 
measure of the best kind. 

Its defect (the point on which the 
defender is very apt to err) is the over- 
extension of the defending force. It is 
so natural in such a ease to be drawn on 
from one point of passage to another, 
and to miss the right point where we 
ought to stop; but then, if we do not 
succeed in fighting with the whole army 
united, we miss the intended effect ; a 
defeat in battle, the necessity of retreat, 
confusion in many ways and losses re- 
duce the army nearly to ruin, even al- 
though the resistance has not been pushed 
to an extremity. 

In saying that the defensive, under the 
above conditions, should not extend his 
forces widely, that he should be in any 
case able to assemble all his forces on the 


evening of the day on which the enemy 
passes, enough is said, and it may stand 
in place of all eomhinations of time, 
power, and space, things which, in this 
case, must depend on many local points. 

The battle to which these circumstances 
lead must have a special character— that 
of the greatest impetuosity on the side of 
the defender. The feigned passages by 
which the enemy will keep him for some 
time in uncertainty — will, in general pre- 
vent his discovering the real point of 
crossing a moment too soon. The pecu- 
liar advantages of the situation of the 
defender consist in the disadvantageous 
situation of the enemy’s corps just imme- 
diately in his front ; if other corps, hav- 
ing passed at other points, menace his 
flank, he cannot, as in a defensive battle, 
counteract such movements by vigorous 
blows from his rear, for that would be to 
sacrifice the above-mentioned advantage 
of his situation ; he must, therefore, de- 
cide the affair in his front before such 
other corps can arrive and become dan- 
gerous, that is, he must attack what he 
has before him as swiftly and vigorously 
as possible, and decide all by its defeat. 

But the object of this form of river 
defence can never be the repulse of a 
very greatly superior force, as is conceiv- 
able in the direct defence of a large river; 
for as a rulO we have really to deal with 
the bnlk of the enemy’s force, and al- 
though we do so under favourable circum- 
stances, still it is easy to see the relation 
between the forces must soon be felt. 

This is the nature of the defence of 
rivers of a moderate size and deep val- 
leys when the principal masses of the 
armies are concerned, for in respect to 
them the considerable resistance which 
can be offered on the ridges or scarps of 
the valley stands no comparison with the 
disadvantages of a scattered position, and 
to them a decisive victory is a matter of 
necessity. But if nothing more is wanted 
but the reinforcement of a secondary line 
of defence which is intended to hold out 
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for a sliort time, and wMcli can calculate 
on support, tlien certainly a direct defence 
of the scarps of the valley, or even of the 
river bank, may be made ; and although 
the same advantages are not to be ex- 
pected here as in mountain positions, still 
the resistance will always last longer 
than in an ordinary country. Only one 
circumstance makes this measure very 
dangerous, if not impossible : it is when 
the river has many windings and sharp 
turnings, which is just what is often the 
case when a river runs in a deep valley, 
Only look at the course of the Mosel. In 
a case of its defence, the corps in advance 
on the salients of the bends would almost 
inevitably be lost in the event of a re- 
treat. 

That a great river allows the same 
defensive means, the same form of de- 
fence, which we have pointed out as best 
suited for rivers of a moderate size, in 
connection with the mass of an army, and 
also under much more favourable circum- 
stances, is plain of itself. It will come 
into use more especially when the point 
with the defender is to gain a decisive 
victory (Aspern). 

The case of an army drawn up with its 
front close on a river, or stream, or deep 
valley, in order by that means to com- 
mand a tactical obstacle to the approach 
to its position, or to strengthen its front, 
is cxuite a different one, the detailed 
examination of which belongs to tactics. 
Of the effect of this we shall only say this 
much, that it is founded on a delusion, — 
If the cleft in the ground is very consider- 
able, the front of the position becomes 
absolutely unassailable. Now, as there is 
no more difficulty in passing round such 
a position than any other, it is just the 
same as if the defender had himself 
gone out of the way of the assailant, 
yet that could hardly be the object of 
the position. A position of this kind can, 
therefore, only be advisable when, as a 
consequeneo of its position, it threatens 
the communications of the assailant, so 


that every deviation by Mm from the 
direct road is fraught with consequences 
altogether too serious to be risked. 

In this second form of defence, feigned 
passages are much more dangerous, for 
the assailant can make them more easily, 
while, on the other hand, the proposition 
for the defender is, to assemble his whole 
army at the right point. But the de- 
fender is certainly not quite so much 
limited for time here, because the advan- 
tage of his situation lasts until the assail- 
ant has massed liis whole force, and made 
himself master of several crossings ; more- 
over, also, the simulated attack has not 
the same degree of effect here as in the 
defence of a cordon, where all must be 
held, and where, therefore, in the appli- 
cation of the reserve, it is not merely a 
question, as in our proposition, where 
the enemy has his principal force, but 
the much more difficult one, Which is 
the point he will first seek to force ? 

With respect to both forms of defence 
of large and small rivers, we must ob- 
serve generally, that if they are under- 
taken in the haste and confusion of a 
retreat, without preparation, without the 
removal of all means of passage, and 
without , an exact knowledge of the 
country, they cannot certainly fulfil what 
has been here supposed ; in most such 
cases, nothing of the kind is to be calcu- 
lated upon; and therefore it will be 
always a great error for an army to 
divide itself over extended positions. 

As everything usually miscarries in 
war, if it is not done upon clear convictions 
and with the whole will and energy, so a 
river defence will generally end badly when 
it is only resorted to because we have not 
the heart to meet the enemy in the open 
field, and hope that the broad river or the 
deep valley will stop him. When that is 
the case, there is so little confidence in the 
actual situation that both the general and 
his army are usually filled with anxious 
forebodings, which are almost sure to be 
realised quick enough, A battle in the 
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open field does not suppose a perfectly 
equal state of circumstances beforeliand; 
like a duel ; and tlie defender who does 
not know how to gain for himself any 
adyantages, either through the special 
nature of the defence, through rapid 
marches, or hy knowledge of the country 
and freedom of moYement, is one whom 
nothing can saye, and least of all will a 
river or its valley he able to help him. 

The third form of defence^ — by a strong 
position taken np on the enemy’s side of 
the river— founds its efficacy on the 
danger in which it places the enemy of 
having his communications cut by the 
river, and being thus limited to some 
bridges. It follows, as a matter of course, 
that we are only speaking of great rivers 
with a great volume of water, as these 
alone can lead to such results, whilst a 
river which is merely in a deep ravine 
usually affords such a number of pas- 
sages that all danger of the above dis- 
appears. 

But the position of the defensive must 
be very strong,' almost unassailable ; 
otherwise he would just meet the enemy 
half way, and give up his advantages. 
But if it is of such strength that the 
enemy resolves not to attack it, he 
will, under certain circumstances, be 
confined thereby to the same bank with 
the defender. If the assailant crosses, 
he exposes his communications ; but 
certainly, at the same time, he threatens 
ours. Here, as in all cases in which one 
army passes by another, the great point 
is, whose communications, by their num- 
ber, situation, and other circumstances, 
are the best secured, and which has also, 
in other respects, most to lose, therefore 
can be outbid by his opponent; lastly, 
which possesses still in his army the most 
power of victory upon which he can 
depend in an extreme case. The infiuence 
of the river merely amounts to this, that 
it augments the danger of such a move- 
ment for both parties, as both are depen- 
dent on bridges. Now, in so far as we 
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can assume that, according to the usual 
course of things, the passage of the 
defender, as well as of his depots of all 
kinds, are better secured by fortresses 
than those of the offensive, in so far is 
such a defence conceivable, and one 
which might be substituted for the direct 
defence when circumstances are not 
favourable to that form. Certainly then 
the river is not defended by the army, 
nor the army by the river, but by the 
connection between the two the country 
is defended, which is the main point. 

At the same time it must be granted that 
this mode of defence, without a decisive 
blow, and resembling the state of tension 
of two electric currents, of which the 
atmospheres only are as yet in contact, 
cannot stop any very powerful impulsive 
force. It might be applicable against even 
a great sux3eriority of force on the side of 
the enemy, if their army is commanded 
by a cautious general, wanting in de- 
cision, and never disposed to push for- 
ward with energy ; it might also answer 
when a kind of oscillation towards equality 
between the contending forces has pre- 
viously arisen, and nothing but smaU 
advantages are looked for on either side. 
But if we have to deal with superior 
forces, led by a bold general, we are upon 
a dangerous course, very close to an 
abyss. 

This form of defence looks so bold, and 
at the same time so scientific, that it 
might be called the elegant ; but as 
elegance easily merges into folly, and 
as it is not so easily excused in war as 
in society, therefore we have had as yet 
few instances of this elegant art. Brom 
this third mode a special means of assist- 
ance for the first two forms is developed, 
that is, by the permanent occupation of 
a bridge and a tete du pont to keep up a 
constant threat of crossing. 

Besides the object of an absolute de- 
fence with the main body, each of the 
three modes of defence may also have 
that of a feigned defence. 
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Tliis show of a resistance, which it is an impossibility. The only idea which 
not intended really to offer, is an act Buonaparte could therefore entertain was 
which is combined with many other to offer his first real resistance some- 
measures, and fundamentally with every where on the French Meuse, where he 
position which is anything more than a could make his apj)earanGe with his army 
camp of route ; but the feigned defence in some measure reinforced* Had he at 
of a great river becomes a complete stra- once withdrawn his forces to that point, 
tagem in this way, that it is necessary to the Allies would have followed close at 

adopt actually more or less a number of his heels; had he placed his army in 

measures of detail, and that its action is cantonments for rest behind the Bhine, 
usually on a greater scale and of longer the same thing must have taken place 

duration than that of any other ; for the almost as soon, for at the least show of 

act of passing a great river in sight of an desponding caution on his part, the 
army is always an important step for the Allies would have sent over swarms of 
assajilant, one over which he often |)on- Cossacks and other light troops in pur- 
ders long, or which he postpones to a suit, and, if that measure produced good 
more favourable moment. results, other corps would have followed. 

For such a feigned defence it is there- The French corps had therefore nothing 
fore requisite that the main army should for it but to take steps to defend the 
divide and post itself along the river, Bhine in earnest. As Buonaparte could 
(much in the same manner as for a real foresee that this defence must end in no- 
defence); but as the intention of a mere thing whenever, the Allies seriously un- 
demonstration shows that circumstances dertook to cross the river, it may tbere- 
are not favourable enough for a real de- fore be regarded in the light of a mere 
fence, therefore, from that measure as it demonstration, in which the French corps 
always occasions a more or less extended incurred hardly any danger, as their 
and scattered disposition, the danger point of concentration lay on the Upper 
of serious loss may very easily arise if Moselle. Only Macdonald, who, as is 
the corps should get engaged in a real known, was at Nimeguen with twenty 
resistance, even if not carried to an ex- thousand men, committed a mistake in 
tremity; it would then be in the true deferring his retreat till fairly compelled 
sense a half measure. In a demonstra- to retire, for this delay prevented his 
tion of defence, therefore, arrangement joining Buonaparte before the battle of 
must be made for a sure concentration of Brienne, as the retreat was not forced 
the army at a point considerably (per- on him until after the arrival of "Winzur- 
haps several days^ march) in rear, and the gerode’s corps in J annary. This defen- 
defence should not be carried beyond what sive demonstration on the Bhine, there- 
is consistent with this arrangement. fore, produced the result of checking the 

111 order to make our views plainer, Allies in their advance, and induced them 
and to show fhe importance of such a to postpone the crossing of the river 
defensive demonstration, let us refer to until their reinforcements arrived, wdiich 
the end of the campaign of 1813. Buona- did not take place for six weeks. These 
parte repassed the Bhine with forty or six weeks were of infinite value toBiiona- 
fifty thousand men. To attempt to de- parte. Without this defensive deinon- 
feiid this river with such a force at all stration on the Bhine, Paris would have 
points where the Allies, according to the become the next immediate object after 
direction of their forces, might easily the victory of Leipsic, and it ivould have 
pass, that is, between Manheim and been impossible for the French to have 
Nimeguen, would have been to attempt given battle on that side of their capital. 
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In a riyer defence of tlie second class, 
tlierefore, in that of rivers of a smaller 
size, such demonstrations may also he 
used, blit they -will generally be less 
effectual, because mere attempts to cross 
are in such a case easier, and therefore 
the spell is sooner broken. 

In the third kind of river defence, a 
demonstration would in all probability 
be still less effectual, and produce no 
more result than that of the occupation 
of any other temporary position. 

Lastly, the two first forms of defence 
are very well suited to give a chain of 
outposts, or any other defensive line (cor- 
don) established for a secondary object. 
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or to a corps of observation, much greater 
and more reliable strength than it would 
have without the river. In all these 
cases the question is limited to a relative 
resistance, and that must naturally be 
considerably strengthened by such a great 
natural obstacle. At the same time, we 
must not think only of the relative quan- 
tity of time gained by the resistance in 
fight in a case of this sort, but also of 
the many anxieties which such under- 
takings usually excite in the mind of the 
enemy, and which in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred lead to his giving up 
his plans if not urged or pressed by 
necessity. 


CHAPTEE XIX. 


DEFENCE OF STREAMS AND EIYERS (oontdtoed.) 


We have still to add something respect- 
ing the influence of streams and rivers 
on the defencG of a country, even when 
they are not themselves defended. 

Every important river, with its main 
valley and its adjacent valleys, forms a 
very considerable obstacle in a country, 
and in that way it is, therefore, advanta- 
geous to defence in general ; but its pecu- 
liar influence admits of being more par- 
ticularly specified in its principal effects. 

First we must distinguish whether 
it flows parallel to the frontier, that 
is, the general strategic front, or at an 
oblique or a right angle to it. In the 
case of the parallel direction we must 
observe the difference between having 
our own army or that of the enemy be- 
hind it, and in both cases again the dis- 
tance between it and the army. 


An army on the defensive, having be- 
hind it a large river within easy reach 
(but not less than a day’s march), and on 
that river an adequate number of secure 
crossings, is unquestionably in a much 
stronger situation than it would be with- 
out the river j for if it loses a little in 
freedom of movement by the requisite 
care for the security of the crossings, still 
it gains much more by the security of its 
strategic rear, that means chiefly of its 
lines of communication. In all this we 
allude to a defence in our own country ; for 
in the enemy’s country, although his 
army might he before us, we should still 
have always more or less to apprehend 
his appearance behind us on the other 
side of the river, and then the river, in- 
volving as it does narrow defiles in roads, 
would be more disadvantageous than 
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otlierwisG ill its effect on oiir situation, 
ff lie fiirtlier tlie river is beMiid tlie armj, 
tlie less useful it will be^ and at certain 
distances its influence disappears alto- 
getlier. 

If an advancing army lias to leave a 
river in its rear, tbe river cannot be 
otlierwise tlian prejudicial to its move- 
ments, for it restricts tbe communications 
of tlie army to a few single passages. 
Wbeii Prince Henry marcbed against 
tbe Eussians on tbe right bank of tbe 
Oder near Breslau, be bad plainly a> point 
(Vaj^pui in tbe Oder flowing behind liim 
at a day’s iiiarcli ; on the other band, 
when the Eussians under Gznernitscbef 
passed the Oder subseq[iiently,^tbey were 
in a very embarrassing situation, just 
tbrougb the risk of losing tlieir line of re- 
treat, wbicb was limited to one bridge. 

If a river crosses the theatre of war 
more or less at a right angle with tbe 
strategic front, then tbe advantage is 
again on the side of tbe defensive ; for, in 
the first place, there are generally a 
number of good positions leaning on tbe 
river, and covered in front by the trans- 
verse valleys connected with tbe principal 
valley (like tbe Elbe for the Prussians in 
tbe Seven Years’ War) ; secondly, the 
assailant must leave one side of the river 
or the other unoccupied, or be must 
divide bis forces ; and sueli division can- 
not fail to be in favour again of tbe 
defensive, because he will be in posses- 
sion of more well secured passages than 
the assailant. We need only cast a glance 
over the wdiole Seven Years* War, to be 
convinced that the Oder and Elbe were 
very useful to Prederick the Great in the 
d<*fonce of bis tlieatre of war (namely 
Silesia, Saxony and the Mark)? 
socpiontlj a great impediment to the con- 


quest of these provinces ])y tbe Austrians 
and Eussians, although tliere w^as no 
real defence of those rivers in tbe whole 
Seven Years* War, and tlieir course is 
mostly, as connected with tbe enemy, at 
an oblique or a right angle rather than 
parallel with tbe front. 

It is only the convenience of a river as 
a means of transport, when its course is 
more or less in a perpendicular direction, 
which can, in general, be advantageous 
to the assailant ; in tbabrespect it may 
be so for this reason, that as be has the 
longer line of communication, and, there- 
fore, tbe greater difficulty in tbe transport 
of all be requires, water carriage may 
relieve him of a great deal of trouble and 
prove very useful. Tbe defender, on bis 
side, certainly has it in bis power to close 
tbe navigation within bis o wn frontier by 
fortresses ; still even by that means tbe 
advantages wbicb tbe river affords tbe 
assailant will not be lost so far as regards 
its course up to that frontier. But if we 
reflect upon the Ibet that many rivers are 
often not navigable, even where they are of 
no unimportant breadth as respects other 
military relations, that others are not 
navigable at all seasons, that tbe ascent 
against the sti'eam is tedious, that the 
windiag of a river often doubles its 
length, that tbe chief coinmunications' be- 
tween countries now are high roads, and 
that now more than ever the wants of an 
army are supplied from the country ad- 
jacent to tbe scene of its operations, and 
not by carriage from distant parts,’— we 
can well see that tbe use of a river does 
not generally j)lay such a prominent part 
in the subsistence of troops as is usually 
represented in books, and that its in- 
fluence on the march of events is there- 
fore very reiiiote and uncertain. 
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^.---BEFENCE OF SWAMPS. 


Teeit large wide swamps, sucli as tlie 
Boiirtang Moor in North Germany, are 
so nneomiaon that it is not worth while 
to lose time over them ; hut we must not 
forget that CGrtaiii lowlands and marshy 
hanks of small rivers are more common, 
and form very considerahle ohstaeles of 
ground which may he, and often have 
heen, used for defensive purposes. 

Measures for their defence are certainly 
very like those for the defence of rivers, 
at the same time there are some peculiar- 
ties to he specially noticed. The first 
and prineipal one is, that a marsh which 
except on the causeway is impracticahle 
for infantry is much more difiieult to 
cross than any river ; for, in the first 
place, a causeway is not so soon built as 
a bridge; secondly, there are no means at 
hand by which the troops to cover the 
construction of the dyke or causeway can 
he sent across. No one would begin to 
build a bridge without using some of the 
boats to send over an advanced guard in 
the first instance ; but in the case of a 
morass no similar assistance can be em- 
ployed; the easiest way to make a cross- 
ing for infantry over a morass is by 
means of planks, but when the morass 
is of some width, this is a much more 
tedious process than the crossing of the 
first boats on a river. If now, besides, 
there is in the middle of the morass a 
river which cannot he passed without a 
bridge, the crossing of the first detach- 
ment of troops becomes a still more diffi- 
cult affair, for although single passengers 
may get across on boards, the heavy 
material required for bridge building 
cannot be so transported. This difficulty 


on many occasions may be insurmount- 
able. 

A second peculiarity of a swamp is, 
that the means used to cross cannot be 
completely removed like those used for 
passing a river ; bridges may be broken, 
or so completely destroyed that they 
can never he iisecl again ; the most that 
can he done with dykes is to cut them, 
which is not doing much. If there is a 
river in the middle, the bridge can of 
course be taken away, but the whole 
passage will not by that means be de- 
stroyed in the same degree as that of a 
large river by the destruction of a bridge. 
The natural consequence is that dykes 
which exist must always be occupied in 
force and strenuously defended if w© 
desire to derive any general advantage 
from the morass. 

On the one hand, therefore, we are 
compelled to adopt a local defence, and 
on the other, such a defence is favoured 
by the difficulty of passing at other parts, 
Erom these two peculiarities the result 
is, that the defence of a swamp must he 
more local and passive than that of a 
river. 

It follows from this that we must he 
stronger in a relative degree than in the 
direct defence of a river, consequently 
that the line of defence must not he 
of great length, especially in cultivated 
countries, where the number of passages, 
even under the most favourable circum- 
stances for defence, is still very great. 

In this respect, therefore, SAvamps are 
inferior to great rivers, and tliis is a point 
of great importance, for all local defence 
is illusory and dangerous to an extreme. 
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But if we reflect tliat sucli swamps and 
low gToiinds generally have a Breadtli 
with wliicli that of the largest rivers in 
Europe bears no comparison, and that 
consequently a post stationed for the 
defence of a passage is never in danger 
of being overpowered by the fire j5?oni 
the other side, that the effects of its own 
fire over a long narrow dyhe is greatly 
increased, and that the time required to 
pass such a defile, perhaps a quarter or 
half a mile long, is much longer than 
would suffice to pass an ordinary bridge : 
if we consider all this, we must admit 
that such low lands and morasses, if 
means of crossing are not too numerous, 
belong to the strongest 'lines of defence 
which can he formed. 

All indirect defence, such as we 


made ourselves acquainted with in the 
case of streams and rivers, in which 
obstacles of ground are made use of to 
bring on a great battle under advanta- 
geous eircumstances, is generally quite as 
applicable to moi^asses. 

The third method of a river-defence 
by means of a x^osition on the eneiny’s 
side would he too hazardous on account 
of the toilsome nature of the crossing. 

It is extremely dangerous to venture 
on the defence of such moi^asses, soft 
meadows, hogs, etc,, as are not quite ini- 
passable heyond the dykes. One siugdo 
line of crossing discovered by tlie enemy 
is sufficient to lemree the whole line of 
defence which, incase of a serious resist- 
ance, is always attended with great Joss 
to the defender. 


i?.— Ih"XJrox\,TIONS. 


Now we have still to consider inun- 
dations, As defensive means and also 
as j)lienomena in the natural world they 
have unquestionably the nearest resem- 
blance to morasses. 

They are not common certainly; i[}eY^ 
haps Holland is the only country in 
Eurox)e where they constitute a x>heno- 
meiioii which makes them worth notice 
in connectioii with our object; but just 
that country, on account of the remark- 
able camxiaigns of 1672 and 1787, as 
well as on account of its imx)ortant rela- 
tion in itself to both Era, nee and Germany, 
obliges us to devote some consideration 
to- this matter. 

The character of these Dutch ijiunda- 
tions differs from ordinary swampy and 
impassable wet low lands in the following 
res^mets: — 

1. The soil itself is dry and consists 
either of dry meadows or of cultivated 
fields. 

2. For of irrigation or of 

drainage, a numb or of small clitclies of 
greater or less dex>th and breadth inter- 


sect the country in such a way that they 
may he seen running in lines in parallel 
directions. 

3. Larger canals, inclosed by dykes 
and intended for irrigation, drainage, and 
transit of vessels, run through the coun- 
try in all possible dircuttions and are of 
such a size that they can only he jiassed 
on bridges. 

4. The level of the ground throughout 
the whole district subject to irumdation, 
lies x^erecptibly under the level of the 
sea, therefore, of course, under that of 
the canals. 

5. The consecxiience of this is, that by 
means of cutting the dams, closing and 
opening the sluices, the whole country 
can he laid under water, so that there 
are no dry roads except on the tops of th.e 
dykes, all others being either entirely 
under water or, at least, so soaked that 
they become no longer fit for use. Now, 
if even the inundation is only three or 
four feet deep, so that, perliaps, for short 
distances it miglit be waded through, 
still even that is made impossible on 
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account of tlie smaller ditclies mentioned 
under No, 2, wliicli are not visible. It 
is only where these ditches have a cor- 
responding direction, so that we can move 
between two of them without crossing 
either, that the inundation does not con- 
stitute in effect an absolute bar to all 
communication. It is easy to conceive 
that this exception to the general ob- 
struction can only be for short distances, 
and, therefore, can only be used for tac- 
tical purposes of an entirely special cha- 
racter. 

!From all this we deduce — 

1. That the assailant’s means of mov- 
ing are limited to a more or less small 
number of practicable lines, which run 
along very narrow dykes, and usually 
have a wet ditch on the right and left, 
consequently form very long defiles. 

2. That every defensive preparation 
upon such a dam may be easily strength- 
ened to such a degree as to become 
impregnable. 

3. But that, because the defensive is 
so hemmed in, he must confine himself 
to the most passive resistance as respects 
each isolated point, and consequently 
must look for his safety entirely from 
passive resistance, 

4. That in such a country it is not a 
system of a single defensive line, closing 
the country like a simple bander, but 
that as in every direction the same 
obstacle to movement exists, and the 
same security for flanks may he found, 
new posts may incessantly be formed, and 
in this manner any portion of the first 
defensive line, if lost, may be replaced 
by a new piece. . We may say that the 
iiiuiibGi’ of eonibinatioiis here, like those 
on a chessboard, are infinite. 

o. Blit while this general condition of 
a country is only conceivable along with 
tlio supiposition of a high degree of 
enltivation and a dense population, it 
follows of itself that the number of 
passages, and therefoie the number of 
posts requii'cd or their defence, must be 
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very great in comparison to other strat- 
egetic dispositions ; from which again we 
have, as a consequence, that such a 
defensive line must not be long. 

The principal line of defence in Hol- 
land is from Naarclen on the Zuyder 
Zee (the greater part of the way behind 
theYecht), to Grorenm on the Waal, that is 
properly to the Bieshosch, its extent being 
about eight miles. Bor the defence of 
this line a force of 25,000 to 30,000 was 
employed in 1672, and again in 1787, 
If we could reckon with certainty upon an 
invincible resistance, the results would cer- 
tainly be very great, at least for the pro- 
vinces of Holland lying behind that line. 

In 1672 |he line actually withstood 
very superior forces led by great gene- 
rals, first Coiicle, and afterwards Luxem- 
bourg, who had under their command 
40,000 to 50,000 men, and yet would not 
assault, preferring to wait for the winter, 
which did not prove severe enough. On 
the other hand, the resistance which was 
made on this first line in 1787 amounted 
to nothing, and even that which was 
made by a second line much shorter, 
between the Zuyder Zee and the lake 
of Haarlem, althongli somewhat more 
efiective, vras overcome by the Duke of 
Brunswick in one day, through a very 
skilful tactical disposition well adapted 
to the locality, and this although the 
Prussian force actually engaged in the 
attack w^as little, if at all, superior in 
numbers to the troops guarding the 
lines. 

The difibrent result in the two cases 
is to he attributed to the difference in 
the siiprenie coniiriancl. In the year 1672 
the Dutch were surprised by Louis XIY., 
while everything w’as on a peace estab- 
lishment, in which, as is v^eli known, 
there breathed very little military spirit 
as far as concerned land forces. For 
that reason the greater number of the 
fortresses were deficient in all articles of 
materiad and equipment, garrisoned only 
by weak bodies of hired troops, and 
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defended by governors wlio were eitlier 
native-born incapables, or treacherous 
foreigners. Thus all the Brandenburg 
fortresses on the Ehine, garrisoned by 
Butch, as well as all their own places sit- 
uated to the east of the line of defence 
above dGscribed, except Groningen, very 
soon fell into the hands of the French, 
and for the most part without any real 
defence. And in the conquest of this 
great number of places consisted the 
chief exertions of the French army, 
150, 000 strong, at that time. 

But when, after the iniirder of the 
brothers Be Witt, in August 1672, the 
Prince of Orange came to the head of 
affairs, bringing unity to the measures 
for national defence, there was still time 
to close the ‘deleiisive line above-men- 
tioned, and all the measures theu adopted 
harmonised so well with eacli other that 
neither Coiide nor Luxemhoiirg, who 
commanded the French drmies left in 
Holland after the departure of the two 
armies under Turenne and Louis in per- 
son, w^ould venture to attempt anything 
against the separate posts. 

In the year 1787 all was different. It 
w^as not the Bepiihlic of seven united 
provinces, hut only the proviueo of Hol- 
land which had to resist tho invasiun. 
The conquest of all tlie fortresses, wltich 
had been the principal object in 1672, 
■was therefore not the question ; tho 
defence was confined at once to the line 
we have described. But the assailant 
this time, instead of 150,000 men, had 
only 25,000, and wms no mighty sove- 
reign of a great country adjoining Hol- 
land, but the subordinate general of a 
distant prince, himself by no means in- 
dependent in many respects. The pcoi^le 
in Holland, like those evorywhore else 
at that time, were divided into tw^o par- 
ties, but tho republican siffrit in Holland 
was decidedly prodominant, and had at 
the same time attained oven to a kind 
of Giithusiiistic oxcitomont. Under these 
circumstances tho resistance in the year 


1787 ought to have ensured at least as 
great results as that of 1672. But there 
was one important difference, which is, 
that in the 3 ^ear 1787 unity of command 
was entirely wanting. What in 1672 
had been left to the wise, skilful, and 
energetic guidance of the Prince of 
Orange, wms entrusted to a so called 
Defence Commission in 1787 , which 
although it included in its number men 
of energy, was not in a position to infuse 
into its work the requisite unity of 
measures, and to inspirf3 others with that 
confidence which was wanted to provent 
the wdiole instrument from proving im- 
perfect and inefficient in use. 

We have dwelt for a moiiieiit on this 
example, in order to give more distinct- 
ness to the conception of this defensive 
measure, and at tiio same time to show 
tlio difference in the effects produced, 
according as more or less unity and 
sequence prevail in the direction of the 
whole. 

Although the organisation and method 
of defence of suck a defensi\"e line ar(3 
tactical subjects, still, in connection with 
the latter, which is the nearest allied to 
strategy, we cannot omit to make an 
observation to which the caiiipaign of 
1787 gives occasion. 

We think, namely, that however pas- 
sive the defence must naturally bo at 
each point in a line of this kind, still 
an offensive action from some one point 
of the line is not impossible, and may not 
be unproductive of good results if the 
eiiemjq as was the case in 1787, is not 
decidedly very superior. For although 
such an attack must bo executed by 
means of dykes, and on that account can- 
not certainly havo the advantage of much 
freedom of movement or of any great im- 
pulsive force, nevertheless, it is iinpossiLIo 
for the offensive side to occupy all tiio 
dykes and roads which ho does not re- 
quire for Ids own purposes, and tJiere- 
fore the defensive with ids bolter know- 
ledge of the country, and bcuiig in posses- 
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sion of tlie strong points, sliould be able 
by some oftbe unoccupied dykes to effect 
a real dank attack against tbe columns 
of tbe assailant, or to cut tbem off from 
tkeir sources of supply. If now, on tbe 
otber band, we reflect for a moment on 
tbe constrained position in wbicb tbe 
assailant is placed, bow miicb more de- 
pendent he is on bis communications 
than in almost any other conceivable 
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case, we may well imagine that every 
sally on the part of the defensive side 
which has the remotest possibility of 
success must at once as a demonstration 
be most efieetive. We doubt very much 
if tbe prudent and cautious duke of 
Erunswick would have ventured to ap- 
proach Amsterdam if tbe Dutch bad only 
made such a demonstration, from Dtrecbt 
for instance. 


CHAPTER XXL 


DEFENCE OP FORESTS. 


Above all things we must distinguish 
thick tangled and impassable forests from 
extensive w'oods under a certain degree 
of culture, which are partly quite clear, 
partly intersected by numerous roads. 

Whenever the object is to form a de- 
fensive line, the latter should be left in 
rear or avoided as much as possible. 
The defensive requires more than the 
assailant to see clearly round him, partly 
because, as a rule, lie is the weaker, 
partly because the natural advantages of 
his position cause him to develop his 
plans later than the assailant. If he 
should place a woody district before him 
he would be fighting like a blind man 
against one with his eyesight. If he 
sliould place himself in the middle of the 
wood then both would be blind, but that 
ecpiality of condition is just what would 
not answer the natural requirements of 
the defender. 

Such a wooded country can therefore 
not be brought into any favourable con- 
nection with the defensive except it is 
kept in rear of the defender’s army, so as 
to conceal from the enemy all that takes 


place behind that army, and at the same 
time to be available as an assistance to 
cover and facilitate the retreat. 

At present w" e only speak of forests in 
level country, for w^liere the decided 
mountain character enters into combina- 
tion, its influence becomes predominant 
over tactical and strategic measures, and 
we have already treated of those subjects 
elsewhere. 

But impassable forests, that is, such 
as can only he traversed on certain roads, 
aflfbrd advantages in an indirect defence 
similar to those which the defence derives 
from mountains for bringing on a battle 
under favourable circumstances; the army 
can await the enemy behind the wood in a 
more or less concentrated position with a 
view to failing on him the moment he 
debouches from the road defiles. Such 
a forest resembles amountain in its eflects 
more than a river : for it affords, it is true, 
only one very long and difficult defile, 
hut it is in respject to the retreat rather 
advantageous than othervrise. 

But a direct defence of forests, let 
them be ever so impracticable, is a very 
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liazardoiis piece of work for even the 
thinnest chain of outposts ; for abattis 
are only imaginary harriers, and no wood 
is so eonipletely impassable that it cannot 
he penetrated in a hundred places hy small 
detachiiients, and these, in their relation 
to a chain of defensive j^osts, may be 
likened to the first drops of water which 
ooze through a roof and are soon followed 
by a general rush of crater. 


Much more important is the infiueiioe 
of great forests of every kind in connec- 
tion with the arming of a nation ; they 
are undoubtedly the true element for 
such levies j if, therefore, the strategic 
plan of defence can be so arranged that 
the enemy’s commiinications pass throiigli 
great forests, then, by that lueaiis, another 
mighty lever is brought into use in sup- 
port of the work of defence. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE COhDOli. 


OliiE term cordon is used to denote every 
defensive jdan whlcii is intended directly 
to cover a whole district of country by a 
line of posts in conuectioii with each 
other. AVe say illredUf^ for several corps 
of a great army posted in line with each 
other might protect a large district of 
country from invasion without forming 
a cordon ; but then this protection would 
not be direct, but tliroiigii the efiect of 
combinations and movements. 

It is evident at a glance that such a 
long defensive line as that must be, 
which is to cover an extensive district of 
countiy directly, can only have a very 
small degree of defensive stamina. Even 
W'hen very large bodies of troops occupy 
the lines this w’oiild be the case if they 
were attacked by corresponding masses. 
The object of a cordon can therefore only 
be to resist a weak blow, whether that 
the v'cakness proceeds from a feeble 
V'ill or the smallness of the force em- 
ployed. ■ 

AVith this view the wall of China was 
built : a prcttection against the inroads 
of Tartars. This is the intention of all 


lines and frontier defences of the Euro- 
pean States bordering on Asia and Tur- 
key. Aj^plied in this way the cordon 
sj^steiii is neither absurd nor does it 
appear unsuitable to its pur|)ose. Cer- 
tainly it is not snfiieieiit to stop all in- 
roads, but it will make them more difficult 
and tlieiadbre of less lre<p.ient occurrence, 
and this is a point of considerable impor- 
tance wdiere relations subsist with people 
like those of Asia, wdiose passions and 
habits have a perpetual tendency to war. 

Next to this class of cordons come the 
lines, which, in the wars of modern 
times haAm been formed between Euro- 
pean States, such as the French lines on 
the Hhine and in the Netlierlaiids, These 
Avere originally formed only with a view to 
protect a country against inroads made for 
the purpose of le Awing contribiitic s or 
living at the expense of tlie eueiiiy. 
They are, therefore, only intended to 
check nunor operations, and co2ise<|U(3iitly 
it is also meant that they should bo de- 
fended by small bodies of troops. 3hit, 
of course, in the event of the enemy’s 
piinoix^al Ibrce taking its direetion against 
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tliese lines, tlie defender must also use 
Ms principal force in their defence, an 
event by no means conducive to the best 
defensive arrangements. On account of 
this disadvantage and because the pro- 
tection against incursions in temporary 
war is quite a minor object, by which 
through the very existence of these lines 
an excessive expenditure of troops may 
easily be caused, their formation is 
looked upon in our day as a pernicious 
measure. The more power and energy 
thrown into the prosecution of the war 
the more useless and dangerous this 
means becomes. 

Lastly, all very extended lines of out- 
posts covering the quarters of an army 
and intended to offer a certain amount 
of resistance come under the head of 
cordons. 

This defensive measure is chiefly de- 
signed as an impediment to raids, and 
other such minor exjD editions directed 
against single cantonments, and for this 
purpose it may be quite sufficient if fa- 
voured by the country. Against an ad- 
vance of the main body of the enemy the 
opposition ofl:ered can he only relative, 
that is, intended to gain time: hut as this 
gain of time will he but inconsiderable in 
most cases, this object may he regarded 
as a very minor consideration in the es- 
tablishment of these lines. The assem- 
bling and advance of the enemy’s army 
itself can never take place so unohservedly 
that the defender gets his first informa- 
tion of it through his outposts ; when 
such is the case he is much to he pitied. 

Consequently, in this ease also, the 
cordon is only intended to resist the 
attack of a weak force, and the object, 
therefore, in this and in the other two 
eases is not at variance with the means. 

But that an army formed for the de- 
fence of a country should spread itself 
out in a long line of defensive posts oppo- 
site to the enemy, that it should disperse 
itself in a cordon form, seems to he so 
absurd that we must seek to discover the 


circumstances and motives which lead to 
and accompany such a proceeding. 

Every position in a mountainous coun- 
try, even if taken up with the view of a 
battle with the whole force united, is and 
must necessarily he more extended than 
a position in a level country. It mmj le 
because the aid of the ground augments 
very much the force of the resistance; 
it must le because a wider basis of re- 
treat is required, as we have shown in 
the chapter oh mountain defences. But 
if there is no near prospect of a battle, 
if it is probable that the enemy will 
remain in his position opposite tons for 
some time without undertaking anything 
unless tempted by some very favourable 
opportunity which may present itself (the 
usual state of things in most wars for- 
merly), then it is also nateal not to limit 
ourselves merely to the occupation of so 
much country as is absolutely necessary, 
but to hold as much right or left as is 
consistent with the security of the army, 
by which we obtain many advantages, 
as we shall presently show. In open 
countries with plenty of communications, 
this object may be eftected to a greater 
extent than in mountains, through the 
principle of momnient^ and for that reason 
the extension and dispersion of the troops 
is less necessary in an open country ; it 
would also be much more dangerous 
there on account of the inferior capa- 
bility of resistance of each part. 

But in mountains where all occupation 
of ground is more dependent on local 
defence, where relief cannot so soon be 
afforded to a point menaced, and where, 
when once the enemy has got possession 
of a point, it is more difficult to dislodge 
Mm by a force slightly superior— -in 
mountains, under these circumstances, 
we shall always come to a form of posi- 
tion which, if not strictly speaking a 
cordon, still approaches very near to it, 
being a line of defensive posts. From 
such a disx)osition, consisting of several 
detached posts, to the cordon system, 
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tliere is still certainly a considerable 
step, blit it is one wMcli generals, never- 
tlieless, often take without being aware 
of it, being drawn on from one stej) to 
another. First, the covering and the 
possession of the country is the object of 
the dispersion ; afterwards it is the secu- 
rity of the army itself. Every commander 
of a post calculates the advantage which 
may be derived from this or that point 
connected with the approach to his posi- 
tion on the right or the left, and thus 
the whole progresses insensibly from 
one degree of subdivision to another. 

A cordon war, therefore, carried on by 
the principal force of an army, is not to 
be considered a form of war designedly 
chosen with a view to stopping every 
blow which the enemy’s forces might 
attempt, but a situation which the army 
is drawn into in the pursuit of a very 
different object, namely, the holding 
and covering the country against an 
enemy who has no decisive undertaking 
in view. Such a situation must always 
be looked upon as a mistake ; and the 
motives through which generals have 
been lured by degrees into allowuiig one 
small post after another, are contemptible 
in connection with the object of a large 
army; this point of vie^v shows, at all 
events, the possibility of such a mistake. 
That it is really an error, namely, a mis- 
taken appreciation of our own position, 
and that of the enemy is sometimes not 
observed, and it is spoken of as an erro- 
neous system. But this same system, 
when it is pursued with advantage, or, 
at all events, without causing damage, 
is (quietly approved. Every one praises 
the fauUkss campaigns of Prince Henry 
in tiie Seven Years’ War, because they 
have been iuonounced so by the king, 


although these campaigns exhibit the 
most decided and most inconiprehensihlo 
examples of chains of posts so extended 
that they may just with as much propriety 
he called cordons as any that ever W' ere. 
We may completely justify these posi- 
tions by saying, the prince knew his 
opponent; he knew that he had no enter- 
prises of a decisive character to appre- 
hend from that qnartei', and as the object 
of his position besides w^as to occupy 
alwmys as much territory as possible, he 
therefore carried out that object as far 
as circumstances in any way permitted. 
If the prince had once been iinfortiiruito 
with one of these cobwebs, and had met 
with a severe loss, wm sliould not say 
that he had pursued a faulty system of 
warhire, but that he had been mistaken 
about a measure and had applied it to a 
case to which it was not suited. 

While we thus seek to explain how 
the cordon system, as it is called, may 
he resorted to by the principal force in a 
theatre in war, and how it may even he 
a judicious and useful measure, and, 
therefore, far from being au absurdity, 
we must, at the same time, acknowledge 
that tliere appear to have been instances 
where generals, or- their staff have over- 
looked the real ineaiiing or object of a 
cordon system, and assumed its relative 
value to be a general one ; conceiving it 
to he really suited to afford protection 
against every kind of attack, instances, 
therefore, wdiere there wuis no mistaken 
apiilieation of the measure hut a comidete 
misunderstanding of its nature ; w'e shall 
further allow that this very absurdity 
amongst others seems to have talcen 
place in the defence of the Vosges by the 
Austrian and Fnissian armies in 1793 
and 1794. 
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GHAPTER XXIII. 


KEY OE THE COOTTRY. 


Thebe is no theoretical idea in the art 
of war "wliicli has played such a part in 
oriticism as that we are .now entering 
upon. It is the ‘‘great war steed” in 
all accounts of battles and campaigns; 
the most frequent point of view in all 
arguments, and one of those fragments 
of scientific form with which critics make 
a show of learning. And yet the concep- 
tion embodied in it has never yet been 
established, nor has it ever been clearly 
explained. 

We shall try to ascertain its real mean- 
ing, and then see how far it can be made 
available for practical use. 

We treat of it here because the defence 
of mountains, river defences, as well as 
the conceptions of strong and entrenched 
camps with which it closely connects 
itself, required to have j)recedence. 

The indefinite confused conception 
which is concealed behind this ancient 
military metaphor has sometimes signi- 
fied the most exposed part of a country 
at other times the strongest. 

■ If there is any spot without the posses- 
sion of which no one cl(we venture to penetmte 
into an enemfs country that may, with 
propriety, be called the key of that coun- 
try. But this simple, though certainly 
at the same time also, barren notion 
has not satisfied theorists, and they 
have amplified it, and under the term 
key of a country imagined points wliich 
decide upon the possession of the ivhole 
country. 

When the Russians wanted to advance 
into the Crimean peninsula, they were 
obliged to make themselves masters of the 
isthmus of Perekop and its lines, not so 
much to gain an entrance generally — lor 


Lascy turned it twice (1737 and 1738)— 
but to be able to establish themselves 
with tolerable security in the Crimea. 
That is very simple, but we gain very 
little in this through the conception of a 
key-point. But if it might he said, Who- 
ever has possession of the district of 
Langres commands all France as far as 
Paris — ^that is to say, it only rests with 
himself to take possession — that is 
plainly a very difi^erent thing, something 
of much higher importance. Accord- 
ing to the first kind of conception the 
possession of the country cannot he 
thought of without the possession of the 
point which we have called key; that 
is a thing wdiich is intelligible to the 
most ordinary cajpacity: but according to 
the second kind of conee|)tion, the posses- 
sion of the point which we have called 
key, cannot be imagined 'without the pos- 
session of the country following as a 
necessary consequence; that is plainly, 
something marveiious, common sense is 
no longer sufficient to grasp this, the 
magic of the occult sciences must be 
called into requisition. This cabala 
came into existence in works published 
fifty years ago, and reached its zenith 
at the end of the last century; and not- 
withstanding the irresistible force, cer- 
tainty and distinctness with which Buona- 
parte’s method of conducting war carried 
conviction generally, this cabala has, 
nevertheless, still managed, -v'e say, to 
spin out the thread of its tenacious exis- 
tence through the medium of books. 

(Setting aside for a moment otir con- 
ception of the key-point) it is self-evident 
that in every country there are points of 
commanding importance, w-here several 
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imcis meet; wliere oiir means of subsist- more restricted sense. This idea has 
ence may be conveniently collected, which been the starting point of a false theory 
have the advantage of being centrally sit- (of which, perhaps, Lloyd may be re- 
iiated with reference to other important garded as the founder) ; and on this 
points, the pjossession of which in short account, elevated points from which sevo- 
ineetsmanyrequirementsandahordsmany ral roads descend into the adjacent 
advantages. Now, if generals wishing to country, came to be regarded as the key- 
express the importance of such a point points of the country— as points which 
by one word have called it the hey of the command the country. It was natural 
Imf it would be pedantic affectation that this view should amalgamate itself 
to take offence at their using that term ; with one very nearly connected with it, 
on the contrary we should rather say that of a systematic defence of mountains^ 
the term is very expressive and pleasing, and that the matter should thus he driven 
But if we try to convert this mere flower still further into the regions of the 
of speech into the germ of a system illusory; added to which many tactical 
branching out like a tree into many elements connected with the defence of 
ramifications, common sense rises in mountains came into play, and thus the 
opposition, and demands that the expres- idea of the highest point in the road ■was 
sion should be restricted to its true soon abandoned, and the highest point 
value. generally of the whole mouiitaiu system, 

In order to develop a sj’stem out of the that is the |)oint of the watershed, was 
expression, it was necessary to resort to substituted for it as the key of the 
somethingmoredistiiictandabsolute than country. 

tliH practical, but certainly very indefinite, Now just at that time, that is the 
m(?aniiig attaeliiug to the term in the latter half of the preceding century, 
naiTations of generals when speaking of more definite ideas on the forms given to 
their military enterprises. And from the surface of the earth through aqueous 
amongst all its various relations, that of action became current; thus natural 
high gro’imd was elioseii. science lent a hand to the theory of war 

Where a road traverses a mountain by this geological S3"steni, and then every 
ridge, wu thank heaven when we get to barrier of practical tnitli was broken 
the top and have only to descend. Tliis through, and reasoning floated in the 
feeling so natural to a single traveller is illusory system of a geological analogy, 
still more so in the case of an army. All In consequence of this, about the end of 
difllculties seem to be overcome, and so the eighteenth century we heard, or 
they are indeed in most instances; -we rather wo of nothing but the sources 
find til at the descent is easy, and we are of the Ehiiie and Danube. It is true 
conscious of a kind of feeling of supe- that this nuisance prevailed mostly in 
riorityiivcr any one who would stop us; we hooks, for only a small portion of book 
have an exten>sive view over the country, wisdom ever reaches the real world, 
and cuniniaiid it with a loolsi beforehand, and the more foolish a theory the less 
Thus tlie highest point on a road over a it will attain to practice; but this of 
}!iouuiainis always considered to possess a which we are now speaking has not been 
decisive import anee, and it does in fact in unproductive of injury to Germany by 
tlie luajoiity of cases, but by no means in, its practical effects, tlierefore wc arc not 
all. Such points are very often described fighting with a windmill, in proof of 
in 1 lie despal dies of generals by the name which wm shall quote twm examples; 
of key-x)oints ; but certainly again in a first, the important but very scieadfic 
somew'hat dillbrent and generally in a campaigns of the Drussian army, 1793 
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and 1794 in tlie Yosges, tlie tlieoretieal 
key to wMcIi will be found in the works 
of Grravert and Massenbach ; secondly, 
the campaign of 1814, when, on the 
piinciple ot the same theory, on army 
of 200,000 men was led by the nose 
through Switzerland on to the plateau 
of Langres as it is called. 

But a high point in a country from 
which all its waters how, is generally 
nothing more than a high point ; and 
all that in exaggeration and false ap- 
plication of ideas, true in themselves, 
was written at the end of the eighteenth 
and commencement of the nineteenth 
centuries, about its influence on military 
events, is completely imaginary. If the 
Bhine and Danube and all the six idvers 
of Germany had their common source 
on the top of one mountain, that moun- 
tain would not on that account have 
any claim to any greater military value 
than being suited for the position of a 
trigonometrical point. For a signal 
tower it would be less useful, still less 
so for a vidette, and for a whole army 
worth just nothing at all. 

To seek for a hey -position therefore in the 
so called hey country^ that is where the dif- 
ferent branches of the mountains diverge 
from a common point, and at the highest 
source of its waters, is merely an idea in 
books, which is overthrown by nature 
itself, because nature does not make the 
ridges and valleys so easy to descend as is 
assumed by the hitherto so called theory 
of ground, but distributes peaks and 
gorges, in the most irregular manner, and 
not unfrequently the lowest water level 
IS surrounded by the loftiest masses of 
mountain. If any one questions military 
history on the subject, he will soon con- 
vince Iiimself tliat the leading geological 
points of a country exercise very little 
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regular influence on the use of the 
eountiy for the purposes of war, and 
that little is so over-balanced by other 
local circumstances, and other require- 
ments, that a line of positions may often 
run quite close to one of the points we 
are discussing without having been in 
any way attracted there hy that point. 

We have only dwelt so long upon this 
false idea because a whole — and very pre- 
^ntious — system has built itself upon it. 
We now leave it, and turn back to our 
own views. 

We say, then, that if the expression, 
hey -position, is to represent an indepen- 
dent conception in strategy, it must only 
be that of a locality the possession of 
which is indispensable before daring 
to enter the enemy’s country. But if we 
choose ^ to designate hy that term every 
convenient point of entrance to a country, 
or every advantageous central point in 
the country, then the term loses its real 
meaning (that is, its value), and denotes 
something which may be found anywhere 
moie^or less. It then becomes a mere 
pleasing figure of speech. 

But |)ositions such as the term conveys 
to oiir mind are very rarely indeed to be 
found. In general, the best key to the 
country lies in the enemy's army; and 
when the idea of country predominates 
over that of the armed force, some very 
specially advantageous circumstances 
must prevail. These, according to onr 
oinnion, may be recognised by their tend- 
ing to two principal results: first, that 
the force occupying the position, through 
the help of the ground, obtains extra- 
oidmary capability of tactical resistance ; 
second, that the enemy’s lines of com- 
munication can be sooner effectively 
threatened from this position than he can 
threaten ours. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

OPERAma AGAINST A FLANK. 


AYe need liardly observe that we speak 
of tl'ie strategic flank, that is, a side of 
the theatre of war, and that the attack 
from one side in hattle, or the tactical 
movement against a flank, must not he 
confounded with it ; and even in cases in 
which the strategic operation against a 
flank, in its last stage, ends in the tacti- 
eal operation, they can quite easily he 
kept separate, because the one never fol- 
lows necessarily out of the other. 

These flanking niovements, and the 
flanking positions connected with them, 
belong also to the mere useless pageantry 
of theorjr, which is seldom met with in 
actual war. Not that the means itself is 
either ineffectual or illusory, but because 
both sides generally seek to guard them- 
selves against its effects; and cases in 
which this is impossible are rare. Now 
in these uiicommon cases this means has 
often also proved highly eillcacious, and 
for this reason, as well as on account of 
the constant watching against it which is 
required in war, it is important that it 
should be clearly explained in tbeory. 
Although the strategic operation against 
a flank can naturally be imaginecl, not 
only on the par.t of the defensive, but also 
on that of the' offensive, still it has much 
more affinity with the first, and therefore 
finds its place under the head of defensive 
means. 

Before we enter into the subject, we 
must esta]?lisli the simple principle, 
wliich must never l'>e lost sight of after- 
wards in tlio consideration of the sub- 
tliat troops which are to act against 
the rear or flank of the enemy cannot be 
(anployed against his front, and that, 
fherelbrc, whetlier it be in tactics or 


strategy, it is a completely false kind of 
notion to consider that coming on the rear 
of the enemy is at once an advantage in 
itself. In itself, it is as yet nothing ; 
but it will become something in connec- 
tion with other things, and something 
either advantageous or the reverse, ac- 
cording to the nature of these things, the 
examination of which now claims our 
attention. 

First, in the action against the strate- 
gic flank, we must make a distinction 
between two objects of that measure — 
between the action merely against tho 
communieaimis, and that against the line 
of retreat, wutli which, at the same time, 
an effect upon the communications may 
also he combined. 

When Daun, in 1758, sent a detach- 
ment to seize the convoys on their way 
to the siege of Olmiitz, he had plainly no 
intemtion of impeding the king’s retreat 
into Silesia ; he rather wished to bring 
about that retreat, and would willingly 
have opened the line to him. 

Lithe campaign of 1812, the object of 
all the expeditionary corps that were de- 
tached from the Eussian army in the 
montlis of Septejnber and October, was 
only to intercej)t the eonimunications, 
not to stop the retreat ; but the latter 
Avas quite plainly the design of the Mol- 
davian army Avhich, under Tsehitscliagof, 
marched against the Beresina, as well as 
of the attack whicli General 'Wittgenstein 
Avas commissioned to make on the French 
corps stationed on tho Bwina. 

These examples are merely to make the 
exposition clearer. 

The action against tlu3 lines of com- 
munication is directed against the enemy’s 
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convoys, against small detadiments fol- 
lowing in rear of tlie army, against 
conriers and travellers, small depots, etc. ; 
in fact, against all tlie means wMcli tlie 
enemy requires to keej^ Ms army in a 
vigorous and liealtliy condition; its olijeet 
is, therefore, to weaken tlie condition of 
tke enemy in this respect, and by tMs 
means to cause him to retreat. 

The action against the enemy’s line of 
retreat is to cut his army off from that 
line. It cannot effect this object unless 
the enemy really determines to retreat ; 
hut it may certainly cause him to do so 
by threatening his line of retreat, and, 
therefore, it may have the same effect as 
the action against the line of communica- 
tion, by working as a demonstration. 
But as already said, none of these effects 
are to be expected from the mere turning 
which has been effbcted, from the mere 
geometrical form given to the disposition 
of the troops, they onl3^ result from the 
conditions suitable to the same. 

In order to learn more distinctly these 
conditions, we shall separate completely 
the two actions against the flank, and 
first consider that which is directed 
against the communications. 

Here we must first establish two prin- 
cipal conditions, one or other of which 
must ahrays be forthcoming. 

The first is, that the forces used for 
this action against the flank of the enemy 
must be so insignificant in numbers that 
their absence is not observed in front. 

The second, that the enemy’s army has 
run its career, and therefore can neither 
make use of a fresh victory over our army, 
nor can he pursue us if we evade a com- 
bat by moving oiit of the way. 

This last case, which is by no means 
so uncommon as might be supposed, we 
shall aside for the -moment, and 
occupy ourselves with the accessory con- 
ditions of the first. 

The first of these is, that the commu- 
nications have a certain length, and can- 
not be protected by a few good posts ; 


the second point is, that the situation of 
the line is such as exposes it to our ac- 
tion. 

This weakness of the line may arise in 
two ways — either by its direction, if it is 
not pjerpendicnlar to tlie strategic front 
of the enemy’s army, or because his liiiGs 
of communication pass through our ter- 
ritory; if both these eirciimstaiices exist, 
the line is so much the more exposed. 
These two relations require a closer exa- 
mination. 

One would think that when it is a 
question of covering a line of communi- 
cation forty or fifty miles long, it is of 
little consequence whether the position 
occupied hy an army standing at one ex- 
tremity of this line forms an oblique angle 
or a right angle in reference to it, as 
the breadth of the position is little more 
than a mere point in comjiarison to the 
line ; and yet it is not so unimportant as 
it may seem. "When an army is posted at a 
right angle with its communications, it is 
difficult, even with a considerable supe- 
riority, to interrupt the communieatioiis 
by any detachments or partisans sent out 
for the purpose. If we think only of the 
dilflcnlty of covering absolutely a certain 
space, we should not believe this, hut 
rather suppose, on the contrary, that it 
must he very difficult for an army to 
protect its rear (that is, the country be- 
hind it) against all expeditions which an 
enemy superior in numbers may under- 
take. Certainly, if we could look at 
everything in war as it is on a sheet of 
paper ! Then the jearty covering the line, 
in his uncertainty as to the point where 
light troops or partisans may apx)ear, 
would be in a certain measure blind, and 
only the partisans would see. But if wo 
think of tlio uncertainty and iiisiifficioncy 
of intelligence gained in war, and know 
that both parties are incessantly groping 
in the dark, then wo easily perceive that 
a detached corps sent round the enemy’s 
flank to gain his rear is in tlie posi- 
tion of a man engaged in a fray with 
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numbers in a dark room. In tlie end%e 
must fall ; and so must it also be with 
bands who get round an army occupying 
a perpendicular position, and who there- 
fore place themselves near to the enemy, 
but widely separated from their own peo- 
ple. Not only is there danger of losing 
numbers in this way ; there is also a 
risk' of the whole instrument itself being 
blunted immediately ; for the very first 
misfortune which happens to one such 
party will make all the others timid, and 
instead of bold attacks and insolent 
dodging, the only play will be constant 
running away. 

Through this difficulty, therefore, an 
army occupying a perpendicular position 
covers the nearest points on its line of 
communications for a distance of two or 
three marches, according to the strength 
of the army ; but those nearest points are 
just those which are most in danger, as 
they are the nearest to the enemy. 

On the other hand, in the case of a 
decidedly oblique position, no such j)art 
of the line of communication is covered ; 
the smallest pressure, the most insigni- 
ficant attempt on the part of the enemy, 
leads at once to a vulnerable point. 

But iio-w, what is it wliicli determines 
the front of a position, if it is not just the 
direction perpendicular to the line of 
eonimunicatioii ? The front of the enemy ; 
but then, again, this may be equally as 
well supposed as dependent on our front. 
Here there is a reciprocal effect, for the 
origin of wdiich we must search. 

» <!? . 





If WO sux)pose the lines of communica- 
tion of the assailant, a b, so situated wuth 
rosijcct to tliose of the enemy, c d, that 
the two lines form a considerable angle 


with each other, it is evident that if the 
defensive wishes to take uj) a position at 

where the two lines intersect, the as- 
sailant from 2>, by the mere geometrical 
relation, could compel Mm to form front 
opposite to Mm, and thus to lay bare his 
communications. The case would be re- 
versed if the defensive took up his posi- 
tion on this side of the point of junction, 
about then the assailant must make 
front towards Mm, if so be tliat Ills lino 
of operations, which closely depends on 
geographical conditions, cannot be arbi- 
trarily changed, and moved, for instance, 
to the direction hf' d, Brom this it would 
seem to follow that the defender has an 
advantage in this system of reciprocal 
action, because he only requires to take 
a position on this side of tli© intcusectio]! 
of the two lines. But very far from 
attaching any imx)ortaiiee to this geo- 
metrical element, we only brought it into 
consideration to make ourselves the better 
understood ; and we are rather of opinion 
that local and generally individual rela- 
tions have much more to do with deter- 
mining the position of the defender ; 
that, therefore, it is quite impossible to 
lay down in general which of two’ belli- 
gerents wnll be obliged soonest to expose 
his commiinications. 

If the lines of communication of both 
sides lie in one and the same direction, 
then whichever of the two parties takes 
up an oblique x)‘'>sition will certainly 
compel ids adversary to do the same. 
But then there is nothing gained geo- 
metrically by this, and both parties 
attain the same advantages and disad- 
vantages. 

In the continuation of our considera- 
tions we shall, tlierefore, confine our- 
selves to the ease of the line of comniii- 
nicatiou of one side only being c^xi^osed. 

Now as regards the second disadvim- 
tageous relation of a line of commiiidea- 
tion, that is to say, W'heii it runs tlirougli 
. an enemy’s country, it is clear in itself 
how muclx the line is conqfroiMsed )}j 
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tliat circiiinstaiicej if tlie inliabitants of 
tlie coiiiitrj liave taken up arms ; and 
consequently tlie case nlnst be looked at 
as if a body of tbe enemy was posted all 
along tlie line ; tbis body, it is true, is 
ill itself weak witlioiit solidity or inten- 
sive force ; but we mnst also take into 
consideration wliat tlie close contact and 
influence of sncli a hostile force may 
nevertlieless effect throiigli tlie number 
of points wMcli offer themselves one after 
another on long lines of communication. 
That requires no further exj)lanation. 
But even if the enemy’s subjects have not 
taken up arms, and even if there is no 
militia m the country, or other military 
organisation, indeed if the people are even 
very iiiiwarlike in spirit, still the mere 
relation of the people as subjects to a 
hostile government is a disadvantage for 
the lines of communication of the other 
side which is always felt. The assistance 
which expeditionary forces and partisans 
derive merelj^ through a better under- 
standing with the peoxile, through a 
knowledge of the country and its inhabit- 
ants, through good information, through 
the support of official functionaries, is, 
for them, of decided value ; and this sup- 
port every such body will enjoy with- 
out any special effort ou its own part. 
Added to this, within a certain distance 
there will not he wanting fortresses, 
rivers, mountains, or other places of 
refuge, which of ordinary right belong 
to the enemy, if they have not been 
formally taken possession of and oecuined 
by our troops. 

How ill such a case as is here supposed, 
especially if attended with other favonr- 
ahle eireiimstances, it is possible to act 
against the communications of an army, 
although their direction is perpendicular 
to the position of that army ; for the de- 
tachments employed for the purpose do 
not then require to fall hack always on 
their own army, because being in their 
own country they are safe enough if they 
only make their escape. 
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We have, therefore, now ascertained 
that — 

1. A considerable length, 

2. An oblique direction, 

3. An enemy’s province, 

are the principal circumstances under 
which the lines of communication of an 
army may be interrupted by a relatively 
small proportion of armed forces on the 
side of the enemy ; in order to make this 
interruption effectual, a fourth condition is 
still requisite, which is a certain duration 
of time. Bespecting this point, we beg 
attention to what has been said in the 
fifteenth chapter of the fifth book. 

But these four conditions are only the 
chief points which relate to the suhj ect ; 
a number of local and special circum- 
stances attach themselves to these, and 
often attain to an influence more decisive 
and important than that of the principal 
ones themselves. Selecting onty the most 
essential, we mention the state of the 
roads, the nature of the country through 
which they pass, the means of cover 
which are afforded by rivers, mountains, 
and morasses, the seasons and weather, 
the importance of particular convoys, 
such as siege trains, the number of light 
troops, etc., etc. 

On all these circumstances, therefore, 
will depend the effect with which a 
general can act on his opponent’s com- 
munications ; and by comparing the re- 
sult of the whole of these circumstances 
on the one side with the result of the 
whole on the other, we obtain a just esti- 
mate of the relative advantages of both 
systems of communication, on which will 
depend which of the two generals can 
play the highest game. 

What here seems so prolix in the ex- 
planation is often decided in the concrete 
case at first sight but still, the tact of a 
practised judgment is recpiired for that, 
and a person must have thought over every 
one of the cases now developed in order 
to see in its true light the absurdity of 
those critical writers who think they have 
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settled sometbing by the mere words 

timiing” and acting on a £ank,’^ 
without giving their reasons. 

We now come to the second chief con- 
cUtkm, under which, the strategic action 
against the enemy’s flank may take place. 

If the enemy is hindered from ad- 
vancing by any other cause but the 
resistance which our army opposes, let 
that cause be what it may, then our 
army has no reason to be apprehensive 
about weakening itself by sending out 
detachments to harass the enemy; for if 
the enemy should attempt to chastise us 
by an attack, we have only to yield some 
ground and decline the combat. This is 
what was done by the chief Eussian 
army at Moscow in 1 8 1 2. But it is not at 
ail necessary that everything should be 
again on the same great scale as in that 
campaign for such a case to hapj 3 en 
again. In the first Silesian war, Frede- 
rick the Great was each time in this 
situation, on the frontiers of Bohemia 
and Moravia, and in the complex aflairs 
relating to generals and their armies, 
many causes ot different kinds, particu- 
larly political ones, may be imagined, 
which make further advance an impos- 
sibility. 

As in the case now supposed more 
forces may be spared to act against the 
enemy’s flank, the other conditions need 
not be quite so favourable : even the 
nature of our eommimications in relation 
to those ot the enemy need not give us 
the advantage in that respect, as an enemy 
who^ is not in a condition to make any 
particular use of our further retreat is 
not likely to use his right to retaliate, 
but will rather be anxious about the di- 
rect covering of his own line of retreat. 

Such a situation is therefore very well 
suited to obtain for us, by means less 
brilliant and complete but less dangerous 
than a victory, those results which it 
would be too great a risk to seek to 
obtain by a battle. * 

As in such a case we feel little 
von. II. 


anxiety about exposing our own line of 
communications, by taking up a position 
on one or other flank, and as the enemy 
by that means may always bo eom- 
j)elled to form front obliquely to his 
hue of communications, therefore this 
one of the conditions above named will 
seldom fail to occur. The more the rest 
of the conditions, as well as other circum- 
stances, co-operate, so much the more 
certain are we of success from the means 
now in question ; but the fewer favour- 
able circumstances exist, the more will 
all depend on superior skill in combina- 
tion, and promptitude and precision in 
the execution. 

Here is the proper fleld for strategic 
manceuvres, siicdi as are to be found so 
frequently in the Seven Years’ War, in 
Silesia and Saxony, and in the cam- 
paigns of 1/60 and 1762. If, in many 
wars in which only a moderate amount 
of elementary force is displayed, such 
strategic ^ manoeuvring very often ap- 
23ears, this is not because the commander 
on each occasion found himself at the 
end of his career, hut because want of 
resolution and courage, and of an enter- 
prising spirit, and dread of responsibility, 
have often supplied tbe place of real 
impediments ; for a case in point, we 
have only to call to mind Field Marshal 
Daun. 

As a siimmary of the results of our 
considerations, we may sa}^, that the 
action against a flank is most effectual— 

1. In the defensive ; 

2. Towaifls the end of a campaign ; 

3. Above all, in a retreat into the 
heart of the country ; and 

4. In connection with a general arm- 
ing of the people. 

On the mode of executing this action 
against the communications, we have 
only a few words to say. 

The enterprises must be conducted 
by skilful detachment leaders, wdio, at 
the head of small bodies, by bold 
marches and attacks, fall upon the 
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enemy’s weak garrissons^ convoys, and 
small detacliments on the march liere 
and there, encourage the national levies 
(landsturm), and sometimes join with 
them in particular undertakings. These 
parties must he more numerous than 
strong indiYidually, and so organised 
that it may he possible to unite several 
of them for any greater undertaking 
without any ohstacle from the vanity or 
caprice of any of the single leaders. 

\ now to speak of the action 

against the enemy’s line of retreat. 

Here we must keep in view, above all 
things, the principle with which we com- 
menced, that forces destined to operate 
in rear cannot be used in front ; that, 
therefore, the action against the rear or 
flanks is not an increase of force in 
itself ; it is only to he regarded as a 
more powerful application (or employ- 
ment) of the same ; increasing the degree 
of success in prospect, hut also increasing 
the degree of risk. 

Every opposition offered with the 
sword which is not of a direct and simj)le 
nature, has a tendency to raise the result 
at the cost of its certainty. An operation 
against the enemy’s flank, whether with 
one compact force, or with separate 
bodies converging from several quarters, 
belongs to this category. 

But now, if eiittiiig off the enemy’s 
retreat is not to be a mere demonstration, 
but is seriously intended, the real solu- 
tion is a decisive battle, or, at least, the 
conj unction of aU the conditions for the 
same ; and just in this solution we find 
■ again the two elements above-mentioned 
— -the greater result and the greater dan- 
ger. Therefore, if a general is to stand 
Justified ill adopting this method of 
action, Ms reasons must be favourable 
conditions. 

In this method of resistance we must 
distinguish the two forms already men- 
tioned, The first is, if a general with 
his whole force intends to attack the 
enemy in rear, either from a position 


taken up on the flank for that purpose, 
or by a formal turning movement ; the 
second is, if he divides his forces, and, 
by an enveloping position with one part, 
threatens the enemy’s rear, with the 
other part his front. 

The result is intensified in both cases 
alike, that is — either there is a real inter- 
ception of the retreat, and consequently 
the enemy’s army taken prisoners, or the 
greater part scattered, or there may be 
a long and hasty retreat of the enemy’s 
force to escape the danger. 

But the intensified risk is different in 
the two cases. 

If we turn the enemy with our whole 
force, the danger lies in the laying open 
onr own rear; and hence the question 
again depends on the relation of the 
mutual lines of retreat, just as in the 
action against the lines of communica- 
tion, it depended on the relation of those 
lines. 

Now certainly the defender, if he is in 
his own country, is less restricted than 
the assailant, both as to his lines of 
retreat and communication, and in so far 
is therefore in a better position to turn 
his adversary strategically ; hut this 
general relation is not of a sufficiently 
decisive character to be used as the 
foundation of a practical method ; there- 
fore, nothing but the whole of the rela- 
tions in each individual case can decide. 

Only so much w"e may add, that favour- 
able conditions are naturally more com- 
mon in wide spheres of action than in 
small ; more common, also, on the side 
of independent states than on that of 
weak ones, dependent on foreign aid, 
and whose armies must, therefore, con- 
stantly have their attention bent on the 
point of junction with the auxiliary army ; 
lastly, they become most favorable for 
the defender towards the close of the 
campaign, when the impulsive force of 
the assailant is somewhat spent ; very 
much, again, in the lame manner as in 
the case of the lines of communication. 
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Sucli a flank position as tlie Eiissians 
took Tip with such advantage on the road 
from Moscow to Kaluga, when Buona- 
parte’s aggressive force was spent, would 
have brought them into a scrape at the 
coiiinieneement of the campaign at the 
camp of Brissa, if they had not been 
wise enough to change their plan in 
good time. 

The other method of turning the enemy, 
and cutting off his retreat by dividing our 
force, entails the risk attending a division 
of our own force, whilst the enemy, having 
the advantage of interior lines, retains his 
forces united, and therefore has the power 
of acting with superior numbers against 
one of our divisions. This is a disaclvan- 
tage which nothing can remove, and in 
exposing ourselves to it, we can only be 
justified by one of three principal rea- 
sons : — 

1 . The original division of the force 
which makes such a method of action 
necessary, unless we incur a great loss 
of time. 

2. A great moral and physical supe- 
riority, which justifies the adoption of a 
decisive method. 

3. The want of impulsive force in the 
enemy as soon as he has arrived at the 
culminating jDoint of his career. 

When Frederick the Great invaded 
Bohemia, 1757, on converging lines, he 
had not in view to combine an attack in 
front with one on the strategic rear, at 
all events, this was hy no means his 
principal object, as we shall more fully 
explain elsewhere, but in any case it is 
evident that there never could have been 
any question of a concentration of forces 
in Silesia or Saxony before the invasion, 
as he would thereby have sacrificed all 
the advantages of a surprise. 

When the allies formed their plan for 
the second part of the campaign of 1813, 
looking to their great superiox’ity in 
numbers, they might very well at that 
time entertain the idea of attacking 
Buonaparte’s right on the Elbe with 


their main force, and of thus shifting 
the theatre of war from the Oder to the 
Elbe. Their ill- success at Dresden is to 
be ascribed not to this goiioral plan but 
to their faulty dispositions both strategic 
and tactical. They could have concen- 
trated 220,000 men at Dresden against 
Buonaparte’s 130,000, a proportion of 
numbers eminently favotirahle ( at Leipsic, 
at least, the proportion was as 285 : 157). 
It is true that Buonaparte had distri- 
buted his forces too evenly for the par- 
ticular system of a defence upon one 
line (in Silesia 70,000 against 90,000, in 
the Mark— Brandenhurg—70, 000 against 
110,000), hut at all events it would have 
been difficult for him, without com|>letely 
abandoning Silesia, to assemble on the 
Elbe a force which could have contended 
with the principal army ofi the allies 
in a decisive battle. The allies could 
also have easily called up the army of 
Wrede to thfe Maine, and employed it to 
try to cut Buonaparte off from the road 
to Mayence. 

Lastly, in 1812, the Eussians might 
have directed their army of Moldavia 
upon Volhynia and Lithuania in order to 
move it forward afterwards against the 
rear of the principal French army, be- 
cause it was quite certain that Moscow 
must he the extreme point of the French 
line of operations. For any part of 
Eussia beyond Moscow there was nothing 
to fear in that campaign, therefore the 
Eussian main army had no cause to con- 
sider itself too weak. 

This same scheme formed part of the 
disposition of the forces laid down in the 
first defensive plan proposed by General 
Phul, according to which the army of 
Barclay was to occupy the camp at 
Drissa, whilst that under Bragathion 
was to press forward against the rear of 
the main French army. But what a dif- 
ference of circumstances in the two cases I 
In the first of them the French were 
three times as strong as the Eussians; 
in the second, the- Eussians were deci- 
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dedly saperior. In tlie first, Bnona- 
parte’s great armyliad in it an impulsive 
force wMcIl carried it to Moscow 80 miles 
beyond Drissa : in tlie second, it is unfit 
to make a day’s march, beyond Moscow ; 
in the first, the line of retreat on the 
Niemen did not exceed 30 miles: in the 
second it was 112. The same action 
against the enemy’s retreat therefore, 
which was so successful in the second 
case, would, in the first, have been the 
wdldest folly. 

As the action against the enemy’s line 
of retreat, if it is more than a demonstra- 
tion, becomes a formal attack from the 
rear, there remains therefore still a good 
deal to be said on the subject, but it will 
come in more appropriately in the book 
upon the attack ; we shall therefore 
break off here and content ourselves 


with having given the conditions under 
which this kind of reaction may take 
place. 

Very commonly the design of causing 
the enemy to retreat by menacing his 
line of retreat, is understood to imply 
rather a mere demonstration than the 
actual execution of the threat. If it 
was necessary that every efficacious 
demonstration should be founded on the 
actual practicability of real action, which 
seems a matter of course at first sight, 
then it would accord with the same in 
all respects. But this is not the case : 
on the contrary, in the chapter on demon- 
strations we shall see that they are con- 
nected with conditions somewhat dif- 
ferent, at all events in some respects, 
we therefore refer our readers to that 
chapter. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


EETREAT INTO THE INTERIOR OF THE COUNTRY. 


Wb have considered the voluntary re- 
treat into the heart of the country as a 
particular indirect form of defence through 
which it is expected the enemy will be 
destroyed, not so much by the sword as 
by exhaustion from his own efforts. In 
this case, therefore, a great battle is 
either not supposed, or it is assumed to 
take xdnce when the enemy’s forces are 
considerably reduced. 

Every assailant in advancing dimin- 
ishes his military strength hy the advance ; 
we shall consider this more in detail in 
the seventh book ; here we must assume 
that result which we may the more 
readily do as it is clearly shown by mili- 


tary history in every campaign in which 
there has been a considerable advance. 

This loss in the advance is increased 
if the enemy has not been beaten, but 
withdraws of his own accord with his 
forces intact, and offering a steady con- 
tinuous resistance, sells every step of 
ground at a bloody price, so that the 
advance is a continuous combat for 
ground and not a mere pursuit. 

On the other hand, the losses which 
a party on the defensive suffers on a 
retreat, are much greater if his retreat 
has been preceded by a defeat in battle 
than if his retreat is voluntary. Eor if 
he is able to offer the pursuer the daily 
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resistance wliicli we expect on a volun- 
tary retreat, Ms losses would be at hast 
the same in that way, over and above 
wbicb. those sustained in the battle have 
still to be added. But bow contrary to 
the nature of the thing such a suppo- 
sition as this would be I The best army 
in the world if obliged to retire far into 
the country after the loss of a battle, will 
suffer losses on the retreat, heyond mea^ 
stire out of proportion ; and if the enemy 
is considerably superior, as we suppose 
him, in the case of w^hich we are now 
speaking, if he pursues with great 
energy as has almost always been done 
in modern wars, then there is the highest 
probability that a regular flight takes 
place by which the army is usually com- 
pletely ruined. 

A regularly measured daily resistance, 
that is, one wMch each time only lasts 
as long as the balance of success in the 
combat can be kept wavering, and in 
which we secure ourselves from defeat 
by giving up the ground which has been 
contested at the right moment, will cost 
the assailant at least as many men as 
the defender in these combats, for the 
loss which the latter by retiring now 
and again must unavoidably suffer in 
prisoners, will be balanced by the losses 
of the other under fire, as the assailant 
must always fight against the advan- 
tages of the ground. It is true that the 
retreating side loses entirely all those 
men who are badly wounded, but the 
assailant likewise loses all his in the 
same case for the present, as they usually 
remain several months in the hospitals. 

The result will be that the two armies 
will wear each other away in nearly 
equal proportions in these perpetual 
collisions. 

It is quite different in the pursuit of a 
beaten army. Here the troops lost in 
battle, the general disorganisation, the 
broken courage, the anxiety about the 
retreat, make such a resistance on the 
part of the retreating army very difficult, 


in many cases impossible ; and the pur- 
suer who, in the former case, advances 
extremely cautiously, even hesitatingly, 
like a blind man, always groping about, 
presses forward in the latter ease with 
the firm tread of the conqueror, with the 
overweening spirit which good fortune 
imparts, with the confidence of a demi- 
god, and the more daringly he urges the 
pursuit so much the more he hastens on 
things in the direction which they have 
already taken, because here is the true 
field for the moral forces which intensify 
and multiply themselves without being 
restricted to the rigid numbers and mea- 
sm’es of the physical world. 

It is therefore very plain howdiffex’ent 
will be the relations of two armies ac- 
cording as it is by the first or the second 
of the above ways, that they arrive at that 
point which may be regarded as the end 
of the assailant’s course. 

This is merely the result of the mu- 
tual destruction ; to this must now be 
added the reductions which the advancing 
party suffers otherwise in addition, and 
respecting which, as already said, we 
refer to the seventh book ; farther, 6n the 
other hand, we have to take into account 
reinforcements which the retreating party 
receives in the great majority of cases, 
by forces subsequently joining him either 
in the form of help from abroad oi 
through persistent efforts at home. 

Lastly, there is, in the means of suh- 
sistence, such a disjiroportioii between 
the retreating side and the advancing, 
that the first not uncommonly lives in 
superfluity when the other is reduced to 
want. 

The army in retreat has the means 
of collecting provisions everywhere, and 
he marches towards them, whilst the 
pursuer must have everything brought 
after him, which, as long as he is in 
motion, even with the shortest iiiies of 
communication, is difficult, and on that 
account begets scarcity from 
first. 
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All xiiat lijiu uu uju i/A jr j Is will be 
taken for tke benefit of the retreating 
army first, and will be mostly consumed. 
Nothing remains but wasted villages and 
towns, fields from wMcb the crops bave 
been gatkered, or wliicli are trampled 
down, empty wells, and muddy brooks. 

Tbe pursuing arm y , therefore, from 
the very first day, has frequently to con- 
tend with the most pressing wants. On 
taking tb© enemy's supplies lie cannot 
reckon ; it is only tbrougli accident, or 
some unpardonable blunder on tlie part 
of the enemy, that kere and there some 
little falls into his hands. 

Thus there can b© no doubt that in 
countries of vast dimensions, and when 
there is no extraordinary disproportion 
between the belligerent powers, a relation 
may be produced in this way between the 
military forces, which holds out to the 
defensive an immeasurably greater chance 
of a final result in his favour than he 
would have had if there had been a 
great battle on the frontier. Not only 
does the probability of gaining a victory 
become greater through this alteration 
in the proportions of the contending 
armies, but the prospects of great results 
from the victory are increased as well, 
through the change of position. What 
a difference between a battle lost close to 
the frontier of our country and one in the 
middle of the enemy’s country ! Indeed, 
the situation of the assailant is often 
such at the end of his first start, that 
even a battle gained may force him to 
retreat, because he has neither enough 
impulsive ]power left to complete and 
make use of a victory, nor is he in a 
condition to replace the forces he has 
lost. 

There is, therefore, an immense differ- 
ence between a decisive blow at the com- 
mencement and at the end of the attack. 

To the great advantage of this mode 
of defence are opposed two drawbacks. 
The first is the loss which the country 
suffers through the presence of the enemy 


in his auvance, the other is the moral 
impression. 

To protect the country from loss can 
certainly never* he looked upon as the 
object of the whole defence. That object 
is an advantageous peace. To obtain 
that as surely as possible is the endea- 
vour, and for it no momentary sacrifice 
must he considered too great. At the 
same time, the above loss, although it 
may not be decisive, must stfil be laid in 
the balance, for it always affects our in- 
terests. 

This loss does not affect our army 
directly ; it only acts upon it in a more 
or less roundabout way, whilst the retreat 
itself directly reinforces oim army. It is, 
therefore, difficult to draw a comx3arison 
between the advantage and disadvantage 
in this case; they are things of a dif- 
ferent kind, the action of which is 
not directed towards any common x)oint. 
We must, therefore, content ourselves 
with saying that the loss is greater when 
we have to sacrifice fruitful provinces well 
populated, and large commercial towns ; 
but it arrives at a maximum when at the 
same time we lose war-means either ready 
for use or in course of x)rej3aration. 

The second counterpoise is the moral 
impression. There are eases in which the 
commander must be above regarding such 
a thing, in which he must quietly follow 
out his xfians, and run the risk of the ob- 
jections which short-sighted des]30iidency 
may offer; but nevertheless, this im- 
pression is no ]phantom which should he 
despised. It is not like a force which 
acts npon one point : but like a force 
v^hich, with the speed of lightning, pene- 
trates every fibre, and paralj^ses all the 
powers which should be in full activity, 
both in a nation and in its army. There 
are indeed cases in which the cause 
of the retreat into the interior of the 
country is quickly understood by both 
nation and army, and trust, as well as 
hope, are elevated by the step ; but such 
eases are rare. More usually, the people 
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and tlie army cannot distingnisli -wlietlLer 
it is a voluntary movement or a precipi- 
tate retreat, and still less wlietker the 
plan is one wisely adopted, with a view 
to ensure ulterior advantages, or the 
result of fear of the enemy’s sword. The 
people have a mingled feeling of sym- 
pathy and dissatisfaction at seeing the 
fate of the provinces sacrificed ; the army 
, easily loses confidence in its leaders, or 
even in itself, and the constant combats 
of the rear-guard during the retreat, tend 
always to give new strength to its fears. 
These are misequences of the retreat about 
which we must never deceive ourselves. 
And it certainly is — Considered in itself — 
more natural, simpler, nobler, and more 
in accordance with the moral existence of 
a nation, to enter the lists at once, that 
the enemy may not cross the frontiers of 
its people without being opposed by its 
genius, and being called to a bloody 
account. 

These are the advantages and disad- 
vantages of this kind of defence ; now 
a few words on its conditions and the 
circumstances which are in its favour. 

A country of great extent, or at all 
events, a long line of retreat, is the first 
and fundamental condition ; for an ad- 
vance of a few marches will naturally 
not weaken the enemy seriously. Buona- 
parte’s centre, in the year 1812, at 
Witepsk, was 250,000 strong, at Smo- 
lensk, 182,000, at Borodino it had only 
diminished to 130,000, that is to say, 
had fallen to about an equality with the 
Bussian centre. Borodino is ninety miles 
from the frontier ; but it was not until 
they came near Moscow that the Eussians 
reached that decided superiority in num- 
bers, which of itself reversed the situation 
of the combatants so assuredly, that the 
French victory at Malo Jaroslewetz could 
not essentially alter it again. 

No other European state has the di- 
mensions of Eussia, and in very few can 
a line of retreat 100 miles long be 
imagined. But neither will a power 


such as that of the French in 1812, easily 
appear under different circumstances, 
still less such a superiority in numbers as 
existed atthe commencement of the cam- 
paign, when the French army had more 
than double the numbers of its adver- 
sary, besides its undoubted moral supe- 
riority. Therefore, what was here only 
effected at the end of 100 miles, may 
perhaps, in other cases, he attained at 
the end of 50 or 80 miles. 

The circumstances which favour this 
mode of defence are — 

1. A country only little cultivated. 

2. A loyal and warlike people. 

8. An inclement season. 

AU these things increase the difficulty 
of maintaining an army, render great 
Conroys necessary, many detachments, 
harassing duties, cause the spread of 
sickness, and make operations against 
the flanks easier for the defender. 

Lastly, we have yet to speak of the 
absolute mass alone of the armed force, 
as influencing the result. 

It lies in the nature of the thing itself 
that, irrespective of the mutual relation 
of the forces opposed to each other, a 
small force is sooner exhausted than a 
larger, and, therefore, that its career 
cannot be so long, nor its theatre of war 
so wide. There is, therefore, to a certain 
extent, a constant relation between the 
absolute size of an army and the space 
which that army can occupy. It is out of 
the question to try to express this relation 
by any figures, and besides, it will always 
be modified by other circumstances ; it is 
sufficient for onr purpose to say that these 
things necessarily have this relation from 
their very nature. We may be able to 
march upon Moscow with 500,000 but not 
with 50,000, even if the relation of the 
invader’s army to that of the defender 
in point of numbers were much more 
favourable in the latter case. 

Now if we assume that there is this re- 
lation of absolute power to space in two 
difiPerent cases, then it is certain that the 
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effect o£ oizr retreat into tlie interior in 
wealieniiig tke enemj will increase witk 
tlie masses. 

1. SiibsistencG and lodging of tke 
troops become more difficnlt—forj sup- 
posing tke space wkick an army covers 
to increase in proportion to tke size of 
tke army, still tke subsistence for tke 
army will never be obtainable from tkis 
space alone, and everything wkick kas 
to be brougkt after an army is subject 
to greater loss also; tke whole space 
occupied is never used for covering for 
tke troops, only a small part of it is re- 
quired, and this does not increase in tke 
same proportion as tke masses. 

2. Tke advance is in tke same manner 
more tedious in prox3ortioii as tke masses 
increase, consequently, tke time is longer 
before tke career of aggression is run 
out, and tke sum total of tke daily losses 
is greater. 

Three fckousand men driving two thou- 
sand before them in an ordinary country, 
will not allow them to march at tke rate 
of 1, 2, or at most 3 miles a day, and 
from time to time to make a few days’ 
halt. To come up with tkeni, to attack 
them, and force them to make a fuifker 
retreat is tke work of a few konrs; but 
if we multiply these masses by 100, tke 
case is altered. Operations for which a 
few konrs sufficed in the first case, re- 
quire now a whole day, perhaps two. 
The contenfing forces cannot remain to- 
gether near one point ; thereby, therefore, 
tke diversity of movements and combina- 
tions increases, and, consequently, also 
tke time required. But tkis places tke 
assailant at a disadvantage, because Ms 
difficulty with subsistence being greater, 
he is obliged to estend his force more 
than tke pursued, and, therefore, is 
always in danger of being overpowered 
by tke latter at some j)articalar point, 
as tke Eussians tried to do at Witepsk. 

3. Tke greater tke masses are, the 
more severe are tke exertions demanded 
from each individual for tke daily duties 


required strategically and tactically. A 
kundredtkousandmenwko have to march 
to and from the point of assembly every 
day, halted at one time, and then set in 
movement again, now called to arms, 
then cooking or receiving their rations— 
a hundred thousand wffio must not go 
into their bivouac until the necessary 
reports are delivered in from all quarters 
■ — these men, as a rule, require for all 
these exertions connected with the actual 
march, twice as muck time as 50,000 
would require, but there are only twenty- 
four konrs in tke day for both. How 
muck tke time and fatigue of tke march 
itself differs according to tke size of the 
body of troops to be moved, lias been 
shown in tke ninth chapter of tke pre- 
ceding kook. Now, tke retreating army, 
it is true, partakes of these fatigues as 
well as tke advancing, but they are 
muck greater for tke latter : — 

1, because tke mass of kis troops is 
greater on aeconiit of tke superiority 
which we supposed, 

2, because tke defender, by being 
always tke party to yield ground, pur- 
chases by tkis sacrifice the right of tke 
initiative, and, therefore, the right al- 
ways to give tke law to the other. He 
forms kis plan beforehand, wkick, in 
most cases, he can carry out unaltered, 
but the aggressor, on the other hand, 
can only make kis plans conformably to 
those of kis adversary, wkick he must 
in the first instance find out. 

We must, however, remind our readers 
that we are speaking of the pursuit of 
an enemy who kas not suffered a defeat, 
who kas not even lost a battle. It is 
necessary to mention tMs, in order that 
we may not be supposed to contradict 
what was said in the twelfth chapter of 
our fourth book. 

But this privilege of giving the law 
to tke enemy makes a difference in saving 
of time, expenditure of force, as well as in 
respect of other minor advantages wkick, 
in tke long run, becomes very important. 
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3, because the retreating force on the 
one hand does all he can . to make his 
own retreat easj, repairs roads, and 
bridges, chooses the most convenient 
places for encampment, etc., and, on the 
other hand again, does all he can to 
throw impediments in the way of the 
pursuer, as he destroys bridges, by the 
mere act of niareliing makes bad roads 
worse, deprives the enemy of good places 
for encampment by occupying them 
himself, etc. 

Lastly , we must add still, as a specially 
favourable circumstance, the war made 
by the people. This does not reqixire 
further examination here, as we shall 
allot a chapter to the subject itself. 

Hitherto, we have been engaged upon 
the advantages which such a retreat 
ensures, the sacrifices which it requires, 
and the conditions which must exist ; 
we shall iiowr say something of the 
mode of executing it. 

The first question •which we have to 
propose to ourselves is with reference to 
the direction of the retreat. 

It should he made into the interior of 
the country, therefore, if possible, towards 
a point where the enemy will he sur- 
rounded on all sides by our provinces ; 
there he will he exposed to their influence, 
and we shall not be in danger of being 
separated from the principal mass of our 
territory, which might happen if we 
chose a line too near the frontier, as 
would have happened to the Russians in 
1812 if they had retreated to the south 
instead of the east. 

This is the condition which lies in the 
ohjeet of the measure itself. Which point 
in the country is the best, how far the 
choice of that point will accord with the 
design of covering the capital or any 
other important point directly, or draw- 
ing the enemy away from the direction 
of such important places depends on eir- 
cmnstances.. . 

If the Russians had well considered 
their retreat in 1812 beforehand^ and, 


therefore,^ made it completely in con- 
formity with a regular plan, they might 
easily, from Smolensk, hrive taken the 
road to^ Raluga, which they only took 
on leaving Moscow ; it is very possible 
that under these circumstaiu*es Moscow 
would have been entirely savc'd. 

That is to say, the French were about 

130.000 strong at Borodino, and there 
is no ground for assuming that tliey 
would have been any stronger if this 
battle had been fought h}-” the Russians 
half way to Kaluga instead ; now, iu^w 
many of these .men could tliey have 
spared to detach to Moscow ? ifiaiidy, 
very few ; but it is not with a few troops 
that an expedition viui bo sent a dista,nco 
of fifty miles (tlie distance from Smo- 
lensk to Moscow) against such a place 
as Moscow. 

Supposing Buonaparte when at Smo- 
lensk, where he was 160,000 strong, 
had thought he could venture to detach 
against Moscow before engaging in a 
great battle, and had used 4U, QUO men for 
that purpose, leaviug 120,000 opposite 
the principal Russian army, in that ease, 
these 120,000 men would not have been 
more than 90,000 in the battle, that is 

40.000 less than the nxmiher which fought 
at Borodino ; the Russians, therefore, 
would have had a superiority in numbers 
of 30,000 men. Taking the course of 
the battle of Borodino as a standard, we 
may very well assume that with such a 
superiority they would have been vic- 
torious. At all events, the relative situ- 
ation of the parties would have been 
more favourable for the Russians than 
it was at Borodino. But the retreat of 
the Russians was not the result of a 
well-matured plan; they retreated as 
far as they did because each time that 
they were on the point of giving battle 
they did not consider themselves strong 
enough yet for a great action ; all their 
Bii23plies and reinforcements were on tlie 
road from Moscow to Smolensk, and it 
could not enter the head of anyone at 
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Smolensk to leave tliat road. But, Ibe- 
sicles, a victory between Smolensk and 
Kaluga would never have excused, in the 
eyes of the Bussians, the offence of having 
left Moscow uncovered, and exposed it 
to the possibility of being captured. 

Buonaparte, in 1813, would have 
secured Paris with more certainty from 
an attack if he had taken up a position at 
some distance in a lateral direction, some- 
where behind the canal of BurgundyJeav- 
ing only with the large force of National 
Guard in Paris a few thousand regular 
troops. The allies would never have had 
the courage to march a corps of 50,000 or 
60,000 against Paris whilst Buonaparte 
was in the field at Auxerre with 100,000 
men. If the case is supposed reversed, 
and the allies in Buonaparte’s place, then 
no one, indeed, would have advised them 
to leave the road open to their own’ 
capital with Buonaparte for their oppo- 
nent. With such a pre|)onderance he 
would not have hesitated a moment 
about marching on the capital. So dif- 
ferent is the effect under the same cir- 
cumstances. hut under different moral 
relations. 

As we shall have hereafter to return 
to this subject when treating of the plan 
of a war, we shall only at present add 
that, when such a lateral position is taken, 
the capital or place which it is the object 
to protect, must, in every case, be capa- 
ble of making some resistance that it 
may not he occupied and laid under 
contribution by every flying column or 
irregular band. 

But we have still to consider another 
peculiarity in the direction of such a line 
of retreat, that is, a sudden change of direc- 
tion, After the Eussiaris had kept the 
same direction as far as Moscow they left 
that direction 'which would have taken 
them to Wladimir, and after first taking 
the road to Piazan for some distance, they 
then transferred their army to the Kaluga 
road. If they had been obliged to continue 
their retreat they could easily have done 


so in this new direction which would have 
led them to Kiew, therefore much nearer 
again to the enemy’s frontier. That the 
French, even if they had still preserved a 
large numerical superiority over the Bus- 
sians, could not have maintained their 
line of communication by Moscow under 
such circumstances is clear in itself; they 
must have given up not only Moscow hut, 
in all probability, Smolensk also, there- 
fore have again alDandoned the conquests 
obtained with so much toil, and con- 
tented themselves with a theatre of war 
on this side the Beresina. 

Now, certainly, the Bussian army 
would thus have got into the same diffi- 
culty to which it would have exposed 
itself by fcaldng the direction of Kiew at 
first, namely, that of being separated 
from the mass of its own territory ; hut 
this disadvantage would now have be- 
come almost insignificant, for how dif- 
ferent would have been the condition of 
the French army if it had marched 
straight upon Kiew without making the 
detour by Moscow. 

It is evident that such a sudden change 
of direction of a line of retreat, which is 
very practicable in a spacious country, 
ensures remarkable advantages. 

1. It makes it impossible for the 
enemy (the advancing force) to maintain 
his old line of communication : but the 
organisation of a new one is always a 
difficult matter, in addition to which the 
change is made gradually, therefore, 
probably, he has to try more than one 
new line. 

2. If both parties in this manner 
approach the frontier again ; the position 
of the aggressor no longer covers his 
conquests, and he must in all probability 
give them up. 

Bussia with its enormous dimensions, 
is a country in which two armies might 
in this manner regularly play at pri- 
soners’ base (Zeck jageii). 

But such a change of the line of re- 
treat is also possible, in smaller countries. 
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wlien oilier circnmstaiices are favourable, 
wliicli can only be judged of in eaeb 
individual case, according to its different 
relations. , 

Wlien tbe direction in wMcb tbe enemy 
is to be drawn into the country is once 
fixed upon, then it follows of itself that 
our principal army should take that 
direction, for otherwise the enemy would 
not advance in that direction, and if he 
even did we should not then be able to im- 
pose upon him all the conditions above 
supposed. The question then only re- 
mains whether we shall take this direction 
with our forces undivided, or whether 
considerable portions should spread out 
laterally and therefore give the retreat a 
divergent (eccentric) form. 

To this we answer that this latter form 
in itself is to be rejected. 

1 . Because it divides our forces, 
whilst their concentration on one point 
is just one of the chief difficulties for 
the enemy. 

2. Because the enemy gets the ad- 
vantage of o] 3 eratiiig on interior lines, 
can remain more concentrated than we 
are, consequently can apjiear in so much 
the greater force at any one point. Now 
certainly this superiority is less to be 
dreaded when we are following a system 
of constantly giving way ; but the very 
condition of this constantly yielding, is 
always to continne formidable to the 
enemy and not to allows him to beat us 
in detail, which might easily happen. A 
farther object of such a retreat, is to 
bring onr principal force by degrees to a 
supeiiority of numbers, and with this 
superiority to give a decisive blow, but 
that by a partition of forces would become 
an uncertainty. 

3. Because as a general rule the con- 
centric (convergent) action against the ene- 
my is not adapted to the weaker forces. 

4. Because many disadvantages of 
the weak points of the aggression dis- 
appear when the defender’s army is 
divided into separate parts. 


The weakest features in a long advance 
on the part of the aggressor are for 
instance; — the length of tlie lines of 
communication, and the exposure of the 
strategic flanks. By the divergent form 
of retreat, the aggressor is compelled 
to cause a portion of his force to sho%v 
a front to the flank, and this portion 
properly destined only to neutralise our 
force immediately in his front, now 
effects to a certain extent something else 
in addition, by covering a portion of the 
lines of communication. 

For the mere strategic effect of the 
retreat, the divergent form is therefore 
not favourable ; but if it is to prepare an 
action hereafter against the eiieniy’s line 
of retreat, then we must refer to what 
has been said about that in the last 
chapter. 

There is only oyie object which can 
give occasion to a divergent retreat, 
that is when we can by tliEit means pro- 
tect jnmvinees which otherwise the enemy 
would occupy. 

What sections of territory the advan- 
cing foe will occupy right and left of his 
course, can with tolerable accuracy be 
discerned by the point of assembly of, 
and directions given to, his forces, by the 
situation of his own provinces, fortresses, 
etc., in respect to our own. To place troops 
in those districts of territory which he 
wall in all probability leave unoccupied, 
would be dangerous waste of our forces. 
But now whether hj any disposition of 
ottr jorces ue shall he able to kinder him 
from occupying those districts W'hich in 
all probability he will desire to occupy, 
is more difficult to decide, and it is there- 
fore a point, the solution of ivhich 
depends much on tact of judgment. 

When the Enssians retreated in 1812, 
they left 30,000 men under Torinassow 
in Yolli 3 mia, to oppose the Austrian force 
which was expected to invade tha,t 
province. The size of the province, the 
numerous obstacles of ground which the 
country presents, the near proportion 
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Between the forces likely to come into 
conflict justified tke Eussians in their 
expectations, that they would be able to 
keep the upper hand in that quarter, or 
at least to maintain themselves near to 
their frontier* By this, very important 
advantages might have resulted in the 
sequel, which we shall not stop here to 
discuss ; besides this, it was almost im- 
possible for these troops to have joined 
the main army in time if they had 
wished. For these reasons, the determi- 
nation to leave these troops in Yolhynia 
to carry on there a distinct war of 
their own, was right* Now on the 
other hand, if according to the proposed 
plan of campaign submitted by General 
Phul, only the army of Barclay (80,000 
men), was to retire to Drissa, and Bra ga- 
thion’s army (40,000 men) was to remain 
on the right flank of the French, with a 
view to subsequently falling on their rear, 
it is evident at once that this corps could 
not possibly maintain itself in South 
Lithuania so near to the rear of the main 
body of the French army, and wnuld soon 
have been destroyed by their overwhelm- 
ing masses. 

That the defender’s interest in itself 
is to give up as few provinces as possible 
to the assailant is intelligible enough, 
but this is always a secondary consider- 
ation ; that the attack is also made more 
difficult the smaller or rather narrower the 
theatre of war is to which we can confine 
the enemy, is likewise clear in itself ; but 
all this is subordinate to the condition 
that in so doing we have the probability 
of a result in our favour, and that the 
main body of the force on the defensive 
will not be too much weakened; for upon 
that force we must chiefly depend for 
the final solution, because the difficulties 
and distress suffered by the main body 
of the enemy, first call forth his determi- 
nation to retreat, and increase in the 
greatest degree the loss of physical and 
moral power therewith connected. 

The retreat into the interior of the 
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country should therefore as a rule be 
made directly before the enemy, and as 
slowly as possible, with an army which 
has not suffered defeat and is undivided ; 
and by its incessant resistance it should 
force the enemy to a constant state of 
readiness for battle, and to a ruinous 
expenditure of forces in tactical and 
strategical measures of precaution. 

When both sides have in this manner 
reached the end of the aggressor’s first 
start, the defender should then dispose 
his army in a position, if such can be 
found, forming an oblique angle with 
the route of his opponent, and operate 
against the enemy’s rear wdth all the 
means at his command. 

The campaign of 1 8 1 2 in Eussia shows 
all these measures on a great scale, and 
their eJTects, as it were, in a magnifying 
glass. Although it was not a voluntary 
retreat, we may easily consider it from 
that point of view. If the Eussians with 
the experience they now have of the 
results to be thus produced, had to under- 
take the defence of their country over 
again, exactly under the same circum- 
stances, they would do voluntarily and 
systematically what in great part was 
done -without a definite plan in 1812; 
but it would be a great mistake to 
suppose that there neither is nor can be 
any instance elsewhere of the same mode 
of action where the dimensions of the 
Eussian empire are wanting. 

Whenever a strategic attack, without 
coming to the issue of a battle, is wrecked 
merely on the difficulties encountered, and 
the aggressor is compelled to make a more 
or less disastrous retreat, there the chief 
conditions and prineipial effects of this 
mode of defence will be found to have 
taken place, whatever may be the modi- 
fying circumstances otherwise with which 
it is accompanied. Frederick the Great’s 
campaign of 1742 in Moravia, of 1744 in 
Bohemia, the French campaign of 1743 
in Austria and Bohemia, the Duke of 
Brunswick’s campaign of 1792 in France, 
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Massena’s winter campaigii of 1810—11 
in Portugal, are all cases in whicli this is 
exemplified, altliougli in smaller propor- 
tions and relations ; there are besides 
innumerable fragmentary oj>erations of 
this kind, the results of which, although 
not wholly, are still partly to be ascribed 
to the principle which we here uphold; 
these we do not bring forward, because 
it would necessitate a development of 
circumstances which would lead us into 
too wide a field. 

In Eussia, and in the other cases cited, 


the crisis or turn of affairs took place 
without any suecessful battle, having 
given the decision at the culminating 
point ; hut even when such aii effect is 
not to he expected, it is always a matter 
of immense importance in this mode of 
defence to hring about such a relation of 
forces as makes victory possible, and 
through that victory, as through a first 
blow, to cause a movement which usually 
goes on increasing in its disastrous' effects 
according to the laws applicable to failing 
bodies. 



CHAPTER XXVL 


ARMING THE KATIOK. 

A people’s war in civilised Europe is a system, and the general liability to mili- 


phenomenon of the nineteenth century. 
It has its advocates and its opponents : 
the latter either considering it in a poli- 
tical sense as a revolutionary means, a 
state of anarchy declared lawful, which 
is as dangerous as a foreign enemy to 
social order at home ; or on military 
grounds, conceiving that the result is not 
commensurate with the expenditiue of the 
nation’s strength. The first point does not 
concern us here, for we look upon a peo- 
ple’s war merely as a means of fighting, 
therefore, in its connection with the 
enemy; but with regard to the latter point, 
we must observe that a people’s war 
in general is to be regarded as a conse- 
quence of the outburst which the military 
element in our day has made through its 
old formal limits ; as an expansion and 
strengthening of the whole fermentation- 
process which we call war. The requi- 
sition system, the immense increase in 
the size of armies by means of that 


tary service, the ntiiizing militia, are 
all things which lie in the same direc- 
tion, if we make the limited military 
system of former days our starting point ; 
and the levee en masse ^ or arming of the 
people, now lies also in the same dii-ection. 
If the first named of these new aids to 
war are the natural and necessary conse- 
quences of barriers thrown down ; and if 
they have so enormously increased the 
power of those who first used them, that 
the enemy has been carried along in the 
current, and obliged to adopt them like- 
wise, this will be the ease also with 
people-wars. In the generality of cases, 
the people who make judicious use of 
this means, will gain a proportionate 
supjeriority over those who despise its 
use. If this be so, then the only ques- 
tion is whether this modem intensifica- 
tion of the military element is, U 2 )on the 
whole, salutaiy for the interests of hu- 
manity or otherwise, — a question which it 
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would be about as easy to answer as tbe 
question of war itself — we leave both, 
to philosophers. But the opinion may 
be advanced, that the resources swallowed 
up in people’s wars might be more profit- 
ably employed, if used in providing other 
military means ; no very deep investiga- 
tion, however, is necessai'y to be con- 
vinced that these resources are for the 
most part not disposable, and cannot be 
utilized in an arbitrary manner at pleasure. 
One essential part that is the moral ele- 
ment, is not called into existence until 
this kind of employment for it arises. 

We therefore do not ask again : how 
much does the resistance which the whole 
nation in arms is capable of making, 
cost that nation ? but we ask : what is the 
effect which such a resistance can pro- 
duce ? What are its conditions, and how 
is it to be used? 

It follows from the very nature of the 
thing that defensive means thus widely 
dispersed, are not suited to great blows 
requiring concentrated action in time 
and space. Its operation, like the pro- 
cess of evaporation in physical nature, 
is according to the surface. The greater 
that surface and the greater the contact 
with the enemy’s army, consequently the 
more that army spreads itself out, so 
much the greater will he the effects of 
arming the nation. Like a slow gradual 
heat, it destroys the foundations of the 
enemy’s army. As it requires time to pro- 
duce its effects, therefore whilst the hostile 
elements are working on each other, there 
is a state of tension which either gradually 
wears out if the people’s war is extin- 
guished at some points, and burns slowly 
away at others, or leads to a crisis, if the 
flames of this general conflagration 
envelop the enemy’s army, and compel 
it to evacuate the country to save itself 
from utter destruction. In order that this 
result should be produced by a national 
war alone, we must suppose either a 
surface-extent of the dominions invaded, 
exceeding that of any country in Europe, 
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except Bussia, or suppose a disproportion 
between the strength of the invading 
army and the extent of the country, such 
as never occurs in reality. Therefore, to 
avoid following a phantom, we must 
imagine a people-war always in combi- 
nation, with a war carried on by a regular 
army, and both carried on according to a 
plan embracing the operations of the 
whole. 

The conditions under which alone the 
people’s war can become effective are the 
following — 

1. That the war is carried on in the 
heart of the country. 

2. That it cannot he decided by a 
single catastrophe. 

3. That the theatre of war embraces 
a considerable extent of country. 

4. That the national character is 
favourable to the measure. 

5. That the country is of a broken and 
difficult nature, either from being moun- 
tainous, or by reason of woods and 
marshes, or from the peculiar mode of 
cultivation in use. 

Whether the population is dense or 
otherwise, is of little consequence, as 
there is less likelihood of a want of men 
than of anything else. Whether the 
inhabitants are rich or poor is also a 
point by no means decisive, at least it 
should not he ; but it must be admitted 
that a poor population accustomed to 
hard work and privations usually shows 
itself more vigorous and better suited for 
war. 

One peculiarity of country which 
greatly favours the action of war carried 
on by the people, is the scattered sites of 
the dwellings of the country people, 
such as is to be found in many parts of 
G-ermany. The country is thus more inter- 
sected an dcQvered ; the roads are worse, 
although more numerous ; the lodgement 
of troops is attended with endless diffi- 
culties, but especially that peculiarity 
repeats itself on a small scale, which 
a people-war possesses on a great scale, 
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namely that the prineiple of resistance 
exists everywhere, hut is nowhere tangi- 
ble. If the inhabitants are collected in 
villages, the most troublesome have troops 
quartered on them, or they are plundered 
as a punishment, and their houses burnt, 
etc., a system which could not be very 
easily carried out with a peasant com- 
munity of Westphalia. 

National levies and armed peasantry 
cannot and should not be employed 
against the main body of the enemy’s 
army, or even against any considerable 
corps of the same, they must not attempt 
to crack the nut, they must onlj’’ gnaw 
on the surface and the borders. They 
should rise in the provinces situated at 
one of the sides of the theatre of war, and 
in which the assailant does not appear 
in force, in order to withdraw these 
provinces entirely from his influence. 
Where no enemy is to be found, there is 
no want of courage to oppose him, and 
at the example thus given, the mass of 
the neighbouring poj) Illation gradually 
takes fire. Thus the fire spreads as it 
does in heather, and reaching at last 
that part of the surface of the soil on 
which the aggressor is based, it seizes 
his lines of communication and preys 
upon the vital thread by which his exist- 
ence is supported. For altlioiigliwe enter- 
tain no exaggerated ideas of the omni- 
potence of a people’s war, such as that it is 
an inexhaustible, unconquerable element, 
over which the mere force of an army has 
as little control as the human will has over 
the wind or the rain; in short, although 
onr opinion is not founded on flowery 
ephemeral literature, still we must admit 
that armed peasants are not to he driven 
before us in the same way as a body of 
soldiers who keep together like a herd 
of cattle, and usually follow their 
noses. Armed peasants, on the con- 
trary, when broken, disperse in all di- 
rections, for which no formal plan is 
required ; through this circumstance, the 
march of every small body of troops in 


a moxmtaiiious, thickly wooded, or even 
broken country, becomes a service of a 
very dangerous character, for at any mo- 
ment a combat may arise on the march ; 
if in point of fact no armed bodies 
have even been seen for soine time, 
yet the same peasants already driven 
off by the head of a coluinn, may at 
any hour make their appearance in its 
rear. If it is an object to destroy roads 
or to block up a defile ; the means 
which outposts or detachments from an 
army can apply to that purpose, bear 
about the same relation to those fur- 
nished by a body of insurgent peasants, 
as the action of an automaton does to 
that of a human being. The enemy has 
no other means to oppose to the action 
of national levies except that of detaching 
niimerons parties to furnish escorts for 
convoys to occupy military stations, 
defiles, bridges, etc. In proportion as 
the first efforts of the national levies 
are small, so the detacliments sent out 
will be weak in numbers, from the repug- 
nance to a great dispersion of forces ; it is 
on these weak bodies that the fire of the 
national war usually first properly kindles 
itself, they are overpowered by num- 
bers at some points, courage rises, the 
lovm of fighting gains strength, and the 
intensity of this struggle increases until 
the crisis approaches which is to decide 
the issue. 

According to our idea of a people’s war, 
it should, like a kind of nebrdous vapoury 
essence, never condense into a solid body ; 
otherwise the enemy sends an adequate 
force against this core, crushes it, and 
makes a great many prisoners; their 
courage sinks; every one thinks the main 
question is decided, any further effort 
useless, and the arms fall from the hands 
of the people. Still, however, on the 
other hand, it is necessary that this mist 
should collect at some points into denser 
masses, and form threatening clouds 
from which now and again a formidable 
flash of lightning may burst forth. 
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Tliese points are cMefly on tlie flanks of 
tlie enemy’s tkeatre of war, as already 
observed. There the armament of the 
people should he organised into greater 
and more systematic bodies, suj)ported 
by a small force of regular troops, so as 
to give it the appearance of a regular force 
and fit it to ven toe Upon enterprises on 
a larger scale. From these points, the 
irregular character in the organisation 
of these bodies should diminish in pro- 
portion as they are to be employed 
more in the direction of the rear of the 
enemy, where he is exposed to their 
hardest blows. These better organised 
masses, are for the purpose of falling 
upon the larger garrisons which the 
enemy leaves behind him. Besides, they 
serve to create a feeling of uneasiness 
and dread, and increase the moral im- 
pression of the whole, without them the 
total action would be wanting in force, 
and the situation of the enemy uj)on the 
whole would not be made sufficiently un- 
comfortable. 

The easiest way for a general to pro- 
duce this more effective form of a national 
armament, is to support the movement 
by small detachments sent from the army. 
Without the support of a few regular 
troops as an encouragement, the inhabi- 
tants generally want an impulse, and the 
confidence to take up arms. The stronger 
tliese detachments are, the greater will 
he their power of attraction, the greater 
will he the avalanche which is to fall 
down. But this has its limits ; partly, 
first, because it would he detrimental to 
the array to cut it up into detachments, 
for this secondary object, to dissolve it, 
as it were, into a body of irregulars, and 
form with it in all directions a weak de- 
fensive line, by which we may be sure 
both the regular army and national 
levies alike would become comj)letely 
ruined; partly, secondly, because expe- 
rience seems to tell us that when there 
are too many regular troops in a dis- 
trict, the people-war loses in vigour 
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and efficacy ; the causes of this are in 
the first place, that too many of the 
enemy’s troops are thus drawn into the 
district, and, in the second place, that 
the inhabitants then rely on their own 
regular troops, and, thirdly, because the 
presence of such large bodies of troops 
makes too great demands on the powers 
of the peoi3le in other ways, that is, in 
providing quarters, transport, contribu- 
tions, etc., etc. 

Another means of preventing any 
serious reaction on the part of the enemy 
against this popular movement consti- 
tutes, at the same time, a leading principle 
in the method of using such levies ; this 
is, that as a rule, with this great stra- 
tegic means of defence, a tactical defence 
should seldom or ever take place. The 
character of a combat with national levies 
is the same as that of all combats of 
masses of troops of an inferior cj_uaiity, 
great impetuosity and fiery ardour at the 
commencement, but little coolness or 
tenacity if the combat is prolonged. 
Further, the defeat and dispersion of a 
body of national levies is of no material 
consequence, as they lay their account 
with that, but a body of this description 
must not he broken up by losses in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners ; a defeat of that 
kind would soon cool their ardour. But 
both these peculiarities are entirely op- 
posed to the nature of a tactical defensive. 
In the defensive combat a persistent slow 
systematic action is required, and great 
risks must he run ; anmre attempt, from 
which we can desist as soon as we please, 
can never lead to results in the defensive. 
If, therefore, the national levies are en- 
trusted with the defence of any particular 
portion of territory, care must he taken 
that the measure does not lead to a regu- 
lar great defensive eomhat ; for if the 
eireumstances wei'e ever so favourable 
to them, they would be sure to be defeated. 
They may, and should, therefore, defend 
the ajoproaeliGS to mountains, dykes, 
over marshes, river -passages, as long as 
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possible ; but wlien once tliey are broken, 
tliey sboiild ratlier disperse, and continue 
tlieir defence by sudden attacks, than con- 
centrate and allow, tliem selves to be slmt 
up in some narrow .last refuge in a regu- 
lar defensive position. — However brave 
a nation may be, however warlike its 
liabits, however intense its hatred of the 
enemy, however favourable the nature of 
the country, it is an imdeni able fact that 
a people’s war cannot be kept up in an 
atmosxdiere too full of danger. If, there- 
fore, its combustible material is to be 
fanned by any means into a considerable 
iiame it must be at remote pioints where 
there is more air, and where it cannot be 
extinguished by one great blow. 

After these reflections, which are more 
of the nature of suhj eetive impressions 
than an objective aiiatysis, because the 
subject is one as yet of rare oecTirrence 
generally, and has been hut imperfectly 
treated of by those who have had actual 
experience for any length of time, we 
have only to add that the strategic plan 
of defence can include in itself the co- 
operation of a general arming of the 
people in two different ways, that is, 
either as a last resource after a lost 
battle, or as a natural assistance before 
a decisive battle has been fought. The 
latter ease supposes a retreat into the 
interior of the couiitiy, and that indirect 
kind of reaction of which we have treated 
in the eighth and twenty- fourth chapters 
of this hook. We have, therefore, here 
only to say a few words on the mission 
of the national levies after a battle has 
been lost. 

Ho State should believe its fate, that 
is, its entire existence, to he dependent 
upon one battle, let it be even the most 
decisive. If it is beaten, the calling 
forth fresh power, and the natural weak- 
ening which every offensive undergoes 
with time, may bring about a turn of for- 
tune, or assistance may come from abroad. 
No such urgent haste to die is needed 
yet; and as by instinct the drowning 


man catches at a straw”, so in the natural 
course of the moral W’orkl a people sliould 
try the last means of deliverance wdioii it 
sees itself hurried along to the brink of 
an abyss. 

However small and weak a State may 
be in comparison to its enemy, if it fore- 
goes a last supreme effort, we must say 
there is no longer any soul left in it. 
This does not exclude the possibility of 
saving itself from complete destruction 
by the purchase of peace at a sacrifice ; 
but neither does such an aim on its part 
do away with the utility of fresli measures 
for defence ; they will neither make 
peace more difficult nor more onerous, 
but easier and better. They are still 
more necessary if there is an expectation 
of assistance from those wdio are inte- 
rested ill maintaining our political exist- 
ence. Any government, therefore, which, 
after the loss of a great battle, only 
thinks how it may speedily place the 
nation in the lap of peace, and iinnianned 
by the feeling of great hopes disappointed, 
no longer feels in itself the courage or 
the desire to stiimilate to the utmost 
every element of force, completely stulti- 
fies itself in such case through weakness, 
and shows itself umvortliy of victory, 
and, peidiaps, just on that account, w'as 
incapable of gaining one. 

How’ever decisive, tlierefore, the over* 
throw” may he wdiitjh is experienced by a 
State, still by a retreat of the army into 
the interior, the efficacy of its fortresses and 
an arming of the peopde may be brought 
into use. In coiineetion wdth this it is 
advantageous if the flank of the principal 
theatre of war is fenced in by mountains, 
or otherwuse very difficult tracts of 
country, which stand forth as bastions, 
the strategic enfilade of which is to 
check the enemy’s progress. 

If the victorious enemy is engaged in 
siege works, if he has left strong gar- 
risons behind him everywdiero to secure 
his communications, or detaclied corps, 
to make himself elbow-room, and to keep^ 
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tlie adjacent provinces in subjection, if 
lie is already weakened by bis various 
losses in active means and material of 
war, then tbe moment is arrived wben 
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tbe defensive army should again enter 
tbe lists, and by a well-directed blow 
make tbe assailant stagger in bis disad- 
vantageous position. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


DEFENCE OF A THEATEE OF WAB. 


Hayiko treated of tbe most important de- 
fensive means ^ we might perhaps be con- 
tented to leave tbe manner in which 
these means attach themselves to the 
plan of defence as a whole to be dis- 
cussed in tbe last Book, which will be 
devoted to the Flmi of a TFctr ; for from 
this every secondary scheme, either of 
attack or defence, emanates and is deter- 
mined in its leading features ; and more- 
over in many cases the plan of the war 
itself is nothing more than the plan of the 
attack or defence of the principal theatre 
of war. But we have not been able to 
commence with war as a whole, although 
in war more than in any other phase of 
human activity, the parts are shaped by • 
the whole, imbued with and essentially 
altered by its character ; instead of that, 
we have been obliged to make ourselves 
thoroughly acquainted, in the first in- 
stance, with each single subject as a 
separate part. Without this progress 
from the simple to the complex, a num- 
ber of undefined ideas would have over- 
powered us, and the manifold phases of 
reciprocal action in particular would 
have constantly confused our conceptions. 
We shall therefore still continue to ad- 
vance towards the whole by one step at 
a time ; that is, we shall consider the 
defence of a theatre in itself, and look 
for the thread by wMch the subjects 


already treated of connect themselves 
with it. 

The defensive, according to our con- 
ception, is nothing hut the stronger form of 
comhai. The preservation of our own 
forces and the destruction of those of the 
enemy — in a word, the vietorg — is the aim 
of this contest, hut at the same time not 
its ultimate object. 

That object is the preservation of our 
own political state and the subjugation 
of that of the enemy ; or again, in one 
word, desired peace ^ because it is only 

by it that this conflict adjusts itself, and 
ends in a common result. 

But what is the enemy’s state in con- 
nection with war ? Above all things its 
military force is important, then its terri- 
tory; but certainly there are also still 
many other things which, through par- 
ticular circumstances, may obtain a pre- 
dominant importance ; to these belong, 
before all, foreign and domestic political 
relations, which sometimes decide more 
than all the rest. But although the 
military force and the territory of the 
enemy alone are still not the state itself, 
nor are they the only connections which 
the state may have with the war, still 
these two things are always prepondera- 
ting, mostly immeasurably surpassing all 
other connections in importance. Mili- 
tary force is to protect the territory of 
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tlie state, or to conquer tliat of an 
enemy ; tlie territory on tlie otlier hand, 
constantly noiirislies and renoyates the 
military force. The t^yo, therefore, de- 
pend on each other, mutually support 
each other, are equal in iinportanee one 
to the other. But still there is a differ- 
ence in their mutual relations. If the 
military force is destroyed, that is com- 
pletely defeated, rendered incapable of 
further resistance, then the loss of the 
territory follows of itself; but on the 
other hand, the destruction of the mili- 
tary force by no means follows from the 
conquest of the country, because that 
force may of its own accord evacuate the 
territory, in order afterwards to recon- 
qiier it the more easily. Indeed, not only 
cloes the eomplete destruction of its army 
decide the fate of a country, but even 
every consideralh icealcening of its military 
force leads regularly to a loss of territory; 
on the other hand, every considerable loss 
of territory does not cause a proportionate 
diminution of military |)ower; in the 
long run it will do so, but not always 
within the space of time in which a war 
is brought to a close. 

From this it foUows that the preser- 
vation of onr own military power, and 
the diminution or destruction of that of 
the enemy, take precedence in importance 
over the occupation of territory, and, 
therefore, is the fmt object which a general 
should strive for. The possession of ter- 
ritory only presses for consideration as an 
object if that means (diminution or de- 
struction of the enemy’s military force) 
has not effected it. 

If the whole of the enemy’s military 
power was united in one army, and if the 
whole war consisted of one battle^ then the 
possession of the country would depend 
on the issue of that battle ; destruction 
of the enemy’s military forces, concxuest 
of his country and security of our own, 
would follow from that result, and, in a 
certain measure, be identical with it. 
Now the question is, what can induce 


the defensive, to deviate, from this sim- 
plest form of the act of warfare, and dis- 
tribute his power in space The answer 
is, the insnfffcieney of the victory which 
he might gain with all his forces united. 
Every victory has its spliere of iuihieiic('. 
If this extends over the whole of tlie 
enemy’s state, coiiseq.iieiitly over the 
whole of his military force and his terri- 
tory, that is, if all the parts are carried 
along in the same moveraent, wldcli 
we have impressed upon the core of 
his power, then such a victory is all 
that we require, and a di vision of onr 
forces w’ould not be justified by sidhcieiit 
grounds. But if tiiere are portions of 
the enemy’s military force, and of coun- 
try belonging to either party, over which 
our victory would have no effect, then 
we must give partieiilar attention to 
those parts ; and as we cannot unite ter- 
ritory like a military force in one point, 
therefore we must divide our forces for 
the purpose of attacking or defending 
those portions. 

It is only in small, compactly shaped 
states that it is possible to have such a 
unity of military force, and that proba- 
bly all depends upon a victory over that 
force. Such a unity is practically impos- 
sible when larger tracts of country, 
having for a great extent boimdaries 
conterminxous with onr own, are con- 
cerned, or in the case of an alliance of 
several siirroniiding states against ns. 
In such cases, divisions of force must 
necessarily take place, giving occasion 
to different theatres of war. 

The effect of a victory will naturally 
depend on its greatness^ and that on the 
mass of the conquered tf'oops. Therefore 
the hloiv which, if successful, will j)roduco 
the greatest effect, must bo made against 
that part of the country where the great- 
est number of the enemy’s forces are 
collected together ; and the greater the 
mass of our own forces which we use for 
this hlowq so mueli the surer shall be 
■of this success. This natural sequence of 
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ideas leads tts to an illustration by 'wbicli 
•wesliall see tMs tiutli more clearly ; it is 
tbe nature and effect of tke centre of 
gravity in mechanics. 

As the centre of gravity is always situ- 
ated where the greatest mass of matter 
is collected, and as a shock against the 
centre of gravity of a body always pro- 
duces the greatest effect, and further, as 
the most effective blow is struck with the 
centre of gravity of the power used, so it 
is also in war. The armed forces of every 
belligerent, w^hether of a single state or 
of an alliance of states, have a certain 
unity, and in that way, connection ; hut 
where connection is there come in ana- 
logies of the centre of gravity. There 
are, therefore, in these armed forces cer- 
tain centres of gravity, the movement 
and direction of which decide upon other 
points, and these centres of gravity are 
situated where the greatest bodies of 
troops are assembled. Eut just as, in 
the world of inert matter, the action 
against the centre of gravity has its mea- 
sure and limits in the connection of the 
parts, so it is in war, and here as well 
as there the force exerted may easily be 
greater than the resistance requires, and 
then there is a blow in the air, a waste 
of force. 

What a difference there is between 
the solidity of an army under one standard, 
led into battle under the personal com- 
mand of one general, and that of an 
(tllied extended over 50 or 100 miles, 
or it may he even based upon quite dif- 
ferent sides (of the theatre of war). 
There we see coherence in the strongest 
degree, unity most complete ; bore unity 
in a very remote degree often only exist- 
ing in the political view held in common, 
and in that also in a miserable and in- 
sufiicient degree, the cohesion of parts 
mostly very weak, often quite an illu- 
sion. 

Therefore, if on the one hand, the vio- 
lence w’ith which we wish to strike the 
blow prescribes the greatest concentration 


of force, so in like manner, on the other 
hand, we have to fear every undue excess 
as a real evil, because it entails a waste 
of power, and that in turn a deficiency of 
power at other points. 

To centra grantatis'*^ 

in the enemy's military power, to dis- 
cern their spheres of action is, therefore, 
a su|)reme act of strategic judgment. 
We must constantly ask ourselves, what 
effect the advance or retreat of part of 
the forces on either side will produce on 
the rest. 

We do not by this lay claim in any 
way to the discovery of a new method, 
we have only sought to explain the 
foundation of the method of all generals, 
in every age, in a manner which may 
place its connection with the nature of 
things in a clearer light. 

How this conception of the centre of 
gravity of the enemy’s force affects the 
whole plan of the war, we shall consider 
in the last hook, for that is the proper 
place for the subject, and we have only 
borrowed it from there to avoid leaving 
any break in the sequence of ideas. By 
the introduction of this view we have seen 
the motives which occasion a partition 
of forces in general. These consist funda- 
mentally of two interests which are in 
opposition to each other ; the one, the 
possession of territory strives to divide the 
forces ; the other, the effort of force against 
the centre of gravity of the enemfis military 
power ^ combines them again up to a cer- 
tain point. 

Thus it is that theatres of war or par- 
ticular army regions originate. These are 
those boundaries of the area of the coun- 
try and of the forces thereon distributed, 
within which every decision given by 
the principal force of such a region ex- 
tends itself directly over the whole, and 
carries on the whole with it in its own 
direction. We say because a 

decision on one theatre of war must 
naturally have also an influence more or 
less over those adjoining it. 
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Altliougli it lies quite in tlie nature of 
tlie tiling, we must again remind our 
readers expressly tliat liere as well as 
everywliere else our definitions are only 
directed at tlie centres of certain specu- 
lative regions, tke limits of wliicli we 
neitker desire to, nor can we, define by 
skarp lines. 


■ 'We think, . therefore, a tkoaire of war, 
whether large or small, witli its military 
force, whatever may ho tlie size of tliat, 
represents a unity which may be rodiic'od 
to one centre of gravity. At this (amtro 
of gravity the decision must take pluce, 
and to be conqueror hero means to defend 
the theatre of war in the widest souse. 


CHxVPTER XXYllL 


DEFENCE OF A THEATRE OF WAR— -(coxtlyueb). 


Bepen’CE, however, consists of two dif- 
ferent elements, these are the deemon 
and the state of expect at mi. The com- 
hination of these two elements forms the 
subject of this chapter. 

Hirst we must observe that the state 
of expectation is not, in point of fact, the 
complete defence ; it is only that province 
of the same in which it proceeds to its 
aim. As long as a military force has 
not abandoned the portion of territory 
placed under its guardianship, the tension 
of forces on both sides created by the 
attack continues, and this lasts until 
there is a decision. The decision itself 
can only be regarded as having actually 
taken place when either the assailant or 
defender has left the theatre of war. 

As long as an armed force maintains 
itself within its theatre, the defence of 
the same continues, and in this sense the 
defence of the theatre of war is identical 
with the defence in the same. Whether 
the enemy in the meantime has obtained 
possession of much or little of that section 
of country is not essential, for it is only 
lent to him until the decision. 

But this kind of idea by which we 
wish to settle the proper relation of the 


state of expectation to the whole is only 
correct when a decision is really to take 
place, and is regarded by both parties as 
inevitable. For it is only by that decision 
that the centres of gravity of the resjiec- 
tive forces, and the theatre of war deter- 
mined through them are effectually hit. 
Whenever the idea of a decisive solution 
disappears, then tlie centres of gravity 
are neutralised, indeed, in a certain 
sense, the whole of the armed forces becom e 
so also, and now the possession of terri- 
tory, which forms tlie second principal 
branch of the whole theatre of war, comes 
forward as the direct object. In other 
words, the less a decisive blow is sought 
for by both sides in a war, and the more 
it is merely a mutual observation of one 
another, so much the more important be- 
comes the possession of territory, so 
much the more the defensive seeks to 
cover all directly, and the assailant 
seeks to extend his forces in his 
advance. 

Now we cannot conceal from ourselves 
the fact that the majority of wars and 
campaigns approach much more to a 
state of observation than to a stnigglo 
for life or death, that is, a contest in 
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wliicli one at least of tlie combatants 
uses e¥ery effort to bring about a com- 
plete decision. Tliis last character is 
only to be found in the wars of the nine- 
teenth century to such a degree that a 
theory founded on this point of view can 
be made use of in relation to them. But 
as all future wars will hardly have this 
character, and it is rather to be expected 
that they will again show a tendency to 
the observation character, therefore any 
theory to be practically useful must pay 
attention to that. Hence we shall com- 
mence with the case in which the desire 
of a decision permeates and guides the 
whole, therefore with real, or if we may 
use the expression, absolute war ; then in 
another chapter we shall examine those 
modifications which arise through the 
approach, in a greater or less degree, to 
the state of a war of observation. 

In the first case (whether the decision 
is sought by the aggressor or the de- 
fender) the defence of the theatre of war 
must consist in the defender establishing 
himself there in such a manner, that 
in a decision he will have an advan- 
tage on his side at any moment. This 
decision may be either a battle, or a 
series of great combats, but it may also 
consist in the resultant of mere relations, 
which arise from the situation of the 
opposing forces, that is, combats. 

If the battle were not also the most 
powerful, the most usual and most ef- 
fectual means of a decision in war, as we 
thinh we have already shown on several 
occasions, still the mere fact of its being 
in a general way one of the means of 
reaching this solution, would be sufficient 
to enjoin the greatest concentration of our 
forces which circumstances will in any 
way permit. A great battle upon the 
theatre of war is the blow of the centre 
of force against the centre of force ; the 
more forces can be collected in the one 
or the other, the surer and greater will 
be the effect. . Therefore every separation 
of forces which is not called for by an 


object (which either cannot itself be at- 
tained by the successful issue of a battle, 
or which itself is necessary to the suc- 
cessful issue of the battle) is blamsable. 

But the greatest concentration of forces 
is not the only fundamental condition ; it 
is also rec|uisite that they should have 
such a position and place that the battle 
may be fought under favourable circum- 
stances. 

The different stej)s in the defence 
which we have become acq[uainted with 
in the chapter on the methods of defence, 
are completely homogeneous with these 
fundamental conditions; there will there- 
fore be no difficulty in connecting them 
with the same, according to the special 
requirements of each case. But there is 
one point which seems at first sight to 
involve a contradiction in itself, and 
which, as one of the most important in 
the defence, requires explanation so much 
the more. It is the hitting upon the 
exact centre of gravity of the enemy’s 
force. 

If the defender ascertains in time the 
roads by which the enemy will advance, 
and upon which in particular the great 
mass of his force will be found for a cer- 
tainty, he may march against him on 
that road. This will be the most usual 
case, for although the defence precedes 
the attack in measures of a general 
nature, in the establishment of strong 
places, great arsenals, and depots, and in 
the peace establishment of his army, and 
thus gives a line of direction to the assail- 
ant in his preparations, still, when the 
campaign really opens, the defender, in 
relation to the aggressor, has the pecu- 
liar advantage in general of playing the 
last hand. 

To attack a foreign country with a 
large army, very considerable prepara- 
tions are required. Provisions, stores, 
and articles of equipment of all kinds 
must be collected, which is a work of 
time. While these preparations are going 
on, the defender has time to prepare ac- 
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eordingly, iii regard to wliicli we must 
not forged that the defensive requires less 
time, generally speaking, because in every 
state tilings are prepared rather for the 
defensive than the offensive. 

But although this may hold good in 
the majority of eases, there is always a 
possibility that, in particular cases, the 
defensive may remain in uncertainty as 
to the principal line by which the enemy 
intends to advance j and this case is more 
likely to occur when the defence is de- 
pendent on measmes which of themselves 
take a good deal of time, as for example, 
the px'eparation of a strong position. 
Further, supposing the defender places 
himself on the line by which the aggressor 
is advancing, then, unless the defender 
is prepared to take the initiative by at- 
tacking the aggressor, the latter may 
avoid the position which the defender has 
taken uj), by only altering a little his line 
of advance, for in the cultivated parts of 
Europe we can never be so situated that 
there are not roads to the right or left 
by which any position may be avoided. 
Plainly, in such a ease the defender could 
not wait for his enemy in a position, or 
at least could not wait there in the ex- 
pectation of giving battle. 

But before entering on the means 
available to the defensive in this case, vre 
must inquire more particularly into the 
nature of such a case, and the probability 
of its occurrence. 

Naturally there are in every State, and 
also in every theatre of war (of which 
alone we are at present speaking), ob- 
jects and points upon which an attack is 
likely to be more efiicaeious than any- 
■where else. Upon this “we think it will 
be better to speak when we come to the 
attack. Here we shall confine ourselves 
to observing that, if the most advan- 
tageous object and point of attack is the 
motive for the assailant in the direction 
of his blow, this motive reacts on the 
defensive, and must be his guide in cases 
in \vhicli lie knows nothing of the inten- 


tions of his adversary. If the assailant 
does not take this directi<ai wdiicli is 
favourable to him, he foregoes p irt of his 
natural advantages. It is evident that, 
if the defender has taken up a pos't!ou 
in that direction, the evading iusp.ositiou, 
or passing round, is not to be done for 
nothing ; it costs a saerifice. From this 
it follows that there is not on tin; si<Ie of 
the defender such a risk of mimmj the 
direction of his enemy; neither on the other 
hand, is it so easy for the assailant to j.cm 
round his adversary as appears at first 
sight, because tliero exists beforehand a 
very distinct, and in most cases prepon- 
derating, motive in favour of one or the 
other direction, and that coiiscquentiy tlio 
defender, although his preparations are 
fixed to one spot, wdli not fail in most 
cases to come in contact wdlh the mass of 
the enemy’s forces. In other words, if 
the defender has pat hinmlf in the right 
position, he may he almost sure that the 
assailant will come to meet him. 

But by this wm shall not and cannot 
deny the possibility of the defender some- 
times not meeting with the assailant after 
all these arrangements, and therefore the 
question arises, wdurt he should then do, 
and how iniich of the real advantages of 
his position still remain available to him. 

If Ave ask ourselves w^hat means still 
remain generally to the defender w’lien 
the assailant passes by bis position, they 
are the following : — 

1. To divide his forces instantly, so as 
to be certain to find th.e assailant Avith 
one portion, and then tu support that 
portion Avith the other. 

2. To take up a position with his forc-o 
united, and in case the assailant passes 
by him, to push on rapidly in front of 
him by a lateral moAn-Jinont. In most 
cases there will 3iot be time to make sucJi 
a moA^ement directly to a flank, it aaIU 
therefore be necessary to take up tlie 
new position somcnvhat further back, 

3. With his Avhole force to attack the 
enemy in fiank. 
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4. To operate against liis communica- 
tions. 

5. By a counter attack on Ms tkeatre 
of war, to do exactly wkat tke enemy has 
done in passing by us. 

We introduce this last measure, be- 
cause it is |)Ossible to imagine a case in 
which it may be efficacious ; but as it is 
in contradiction to the object of the de- 
fence, that is, the grounds on which that 
form has been chosen, therefore it can 
only he regarded as an abnormity, which 
can only take |)laee because the enemy 
has made some great mistake, or because 
there are other special features in a par- 
ticular ease. 

Operating against the enemy’s com- 
munications implies that our own are 
superior, which is also one of the funda- 
mental requisites of a good defensive 
position. But although on that ground 
this action may |)romise the defender a 
certain amount of advantage, still, in the 
defence of a theatre of war, it is seldom 
an operation suited to lead to a decision, 
which we have supposed to be the object 
of the campaign. 

The dimensions of a single theatre of 
war are seldom so large that the line of 
communications is exposed to much dan- 
ger by their length, and even if they 
were in danger, still the time which the 
assailant requires for the execution of 
his blow is usually too short for his pro- 
gress to he arrested by the slow effects 
of the action against his communica- 
, tions. , 

Therefore this tneans (that is the action 
against the communications) will prove 
quite inefficacious in most cases against 
an enemy determined upon a decision, 
and also in case the defender seeks such 
a solution. 

The object of the three other means 
which remain for the defender, is a direct 
decision— a meeting of centre of force 
with centre of force; they eorrespond 
better, therefore, with the tiling required. 
But we shall at once say that we de- 
cidedly prefer the third to the other two, 


and without quite rejecting the latter, 
we hold the former to be in the majority 
of cases the true means of clefence. 

In a position where our forces are 
divided, there is always a clanger of 
getting involved in a war of posts, from 
which, if our adversary is resolute, can 
follow, under the best of circumstances, 
only a relative defence on a large scale, never 
a clecision such as we desire; and even 
if by superior tact we should be able to 
avoid this mistake, still, by the prelimi- 
nary resistance being with divided forces, 
the first shock is sensibly weakened, and 
we can never be sure that the advanced 
corps first engaged will not suffer dispro- 
portionate losses. To this is to he added 
that the resistance of this corps which 
usually ends in its falling back on the 
main body, appears to the troops in the 
light of a lost combat, or miscarriage of 
plans, and the moral force suffers ac- 
cordingly. 

The second means, that of placing our 
whole force in front of the enemy, in 
whichever direction he may bend liis 
march, involves a risk of our arriving 
too late, and thus between two measures, 
falling short of both. Besides this, a 
defensive battle requires coolness and 
consideration, a knowledge, indeed inti- 
mate knowledge of the country, which 
cannot he expected in a hasty oblique 
movement to a flank. Lastly, positions 
suitable for a good defensive battle-field 
are too rarely to be met with to reckon 
upon them at every point of every road. 

On the other hand, the third means, 
namely to attack the enemy in flank, 
therefore to give battle with a change of 
front, is attended with great advantages. 

Firstly, there is always in this case, as 
we know, an exposure of the lines of 
communication, here the lines of retreat, 
and in this respect the defender has one 
advantage in his general relations as 
defender, and next and chiefly, the 
advantage which we have' claimed for 
the strategic properties of his position 
at present. 
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Secondly,— and tMs is tlie principal 
tiling,— every assailant wlio attempts to 
pass by liis opponent is jilaced between 
two opiiosite tendencies. His first desire 
is to advance to attain the object of his 
attack ; but the possibility of being at- 
tacked in flank at any moment, creates a 
necessity for being prepared, at any mo- 
ment, to deliver a blow in that direction, 
and that too a blow with the mass of his 
forces. These two tendencies are con- 
tradictory, and beget such a complication 
in the internal relations (of his army), 
such a difiiculty in the choice of mea- 
sures, if they are to suit every event, 
that there can hardly be a more dis- 
agreeable position strategically. If the 
assailant knew with certainty the moment 
when he would be attacked, he might 
prepare to receive the enemy with skill 
and ability; but in his uncertainty on 
this point, and pressed by the necessity 
of advancing, it is almost certain that 
when the moment for battle arrives, it 
finds him in the midst of hurried and 
half-finished preparations, and therefore 
by no means in an advantageous relation 
to his enemy. 

If then there are favourable moments 
for the defender to deliver an ofiensive 
battle, it is surely at such a moment as 
this, above all others, that we may look 
for success. If we consider, further, that 
the knowledge of the country and choice 
of ground are on the side of the defender, 
that he can prepare his movements, and 
can time them, no one can doubt that 
he possesses in such a situation a decided 
superiority, strategically, over his ad- 
, versary. 

"We think, therefore, that a defender 
occupying a well chosen position, with 
his forces united, may quietly wait for 
the enemy passing hy his army ; should 
the enemy not attack him in his position, 
and that an operation against the enemy^s 
coininimications does not suit the circum- 
stances, there still remains for him an 
excellent means of bringing about a 


decision by resorting to a flank at- 
tack. 

If cases of this kind are hardly to bo 
found in military history, the reason is, 
partly, that the defender has seldom 
had the courage to remain firm in 
such a position, but has either divided 
his forces, or rashly thrown himself . in ■ 
front of his enemy by a cross or diagonal 
march, or that no assailant dares to voii- 
tiire past the defender under such circum- 
stances, and in that way his movement 
usually comes to a stand still. 

The defender is in this case compelled 
to resort to an offensive battle : the fur- 
ther advantages of the state of expcckdmi 
of a strong position^ of good entrenchments^ 
etc., etc*, he must give up ; in most cases 
the situation in which he finds the ad- 
vancing enemy will not quite make up 
for these advantages, for it is just to evade 
their influence that the assailant has 
]3laced himself in his present sitiiation ; 
still it alwa^^s offers him a certain eom» 
petisafionj and theory is therefore not just 
obliged to see a quantity disappear at 
once from the calculation, to see the pro 
and contra mutually cancel each other, as 
so often happens when critical writers of 
history introduce a little bit of theory. 

It must not, in fact, be supposed that 
we are now dealing with logical sub- 
til ties ; the subject is rather one wliieli 
the more it is practically considered, the 
more it appears as an idea embracing the 
whole essence of defensive war, every- 
where dominating and regulating it. 

It is only by the determination on the 
part of the defender to assail his oppo- 
nent with all his force, the moment he 
passes hy him, that he avoids two pitfalls, 
close to which ho is led by the defensive 
form ; that is a division of his force, and 
a hasty flank march to intercept tlie 
assailant in front. In both he accepts 
the law of the assailant; in both he 
seeks to aid himself through measures 
of a very critical nature, and wdth a most 
dangerous degree of haste; and wher- 
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ever a resolute adversary, tMrsting for into effect, but it was always eontem- 

victory and a decision, lias encountered plated by Prince Ilohenlobe, that is, by 

such a system of defence, he has knocked Colonel Massenbach, who exerted all his 

it on the head. But when the defender influence to draw the Duke into this 

has assembled his forces at the right plan. Still less could the idea be enter- 

jioint to fight a general action, if he is tained of leaving the position which had 

determined with this force, come what been taken on the left bank of the Saale 

will, to attack his enemy in flank, he has to try an offensive battle against Buona- 

done right, and is in the r/y/ii course, parte on his advance, that is, to such an j 

and he is supported by all the advan- attack in flank as we have been consider- 

tages which the defence can give in his ing ; for if the Saale was an obstacle to 

situation ; his actions will then bear the intercepting the enemy in the last mo- 

stanip of good jyreparat'ion) coolness^ security j ment (d fortiori) it would be a still 

unity and simplicity. greater obstacle to assuming the offensive 

We cannot here avoid mentioning a at a moment when the enemy wmild be 
remarkable event in history, which has a in possession of the opposite side of the 
close analogy with the ideas now deve- river, at least partially. The Duke, 
loped ; we do so to anticipate its being therefore, determined to wait behind the 
used in a wrong application. Saale to see what would happen, that is 

When the Prussian army was, in Octo- to say, if we can call anything a determi- 
ber, 1806, waiting in Thuringia for the nation which emanated from this many- 
Prench under Buonaparte, the former headed Headquarters’ Staff, and in this 
was posted between the two great roads time of confusion and utter indecision, 
on which the latter might be expected to Whatever may have been the true con- 
advance, that is, the road to Berlin by dition of affairs during this state of j 

Erfurth, and that by Hof and Leipsic. expectation, the consequent situation of I 

The first intention of breaking into Pran- the army was this : — 
conia straight through the Thuringian 1. That the enemy might be attacked 

Porest, and afterwards, when that plan if he crossed the Saale to attack the 

was abandoned, the uncertainty as to Prussian army. 

which of the roads the Prench would 2. That if he did not march against 
choose for their advance, caused this that army, operations might be coni- 
intermediate position. swA, it must menced against his communications, 
therefore have led to the adoption of the 3. If it should be found practicable 5 

measure we have been discussing, a and advisable, he might be intercepted [ 

hasty interception of the enemy in front near Leipsic by a rapid flank march. > 

by a lateral movement. In the first case, the Prussian army | 

This was in fact the idea in case the possessed a great strategic and tactical I 

enemy marched by Erfurth, for the roads advantage in the deep valley of the Saale. t 

in that direction were good *, on the other In the second, the strategic advantage 
hand, the idea of a movement of this was just as great, for the enemy had 
description on the road by Hof could not only a very narrow base between our 
be entertained, partly because the army position and the neutral territory of Bo- 


was two or three marches away from that 
road, partly because the deep valley of 
the Saale interposed ; neither did this 
plan ever enter into the views of the 
Duke of Brunswick, so that there was no 
kind of preparation made for carrying it 


hernia, whilst ours was extremely broad ; 
even in the third ease, our army, covered 
by the Saale, was still by no means in 
a disadvantageous situation. All these 
three measures, in spite of the confusion 
and want of any clear perception at head- 
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<^iiart6rs, W 6 T 0 Tscdly but cGr*- 

taiiily we cannot wonder tbat, altbough a 
rigiit idea may have been entertained^ it 
siionld iiave entirely failed in tlie execution 
by the complete want of resolution and 
the confusion generally prevailing. 

In tlie two first caseSj tlie position on 
tlie left bank of the Saale is to be re- 
garded as a real flank position, and it 
bad undoubtedly as such very great 
qualities ; but in truth, against a very 
superior enemy, against a Buonapartes a 
flank position with an army that is not 
very sure about what it is doing, is a 
verij hold measure. 

After long hesitation, the Duke on the 
1 3th adopted the last of the plans pro- 
posed, but it was too late, Buonaparte 
had already commenced to pass the Saale, 
and the battles of Jena and Auerstadt 
were inevitable. The Duke, through his 
indecision, had set himself between two 
stools; he quitted his first position too late 
to push Ms army in before the enemy, and 
too soon for a battle suited to the object. 
Nevertheless, the natural strength of this 
position proved itself so far that the Duke 
was able to destroy the right wing of the 
enemy’s army at Auerstadt, whilst Prince 
Hohenlohe, by a bloody retreat, was still 
able to back out of the scrape ; but at 
Auerstadt they did not venture to realise 
the victory, which was quite certain; 
and at Jena they thought they might 
reckon upon one w^hich was quite im- 
possihie. 

In any case, Buonaparte felt the stra- 
tegic importance of the position on the 
Saale so much, that he did not venture 
to pass it by, but determined on a |)as- 
sage of the Saale in sight of the enemy. 

r»y what we have iioav said we think 
wo have sufficiently specified the relations 
between the de.fence and the attack when 
a decisive course of action is intended, 
and wo believe w'e have shown also the 
threads to which, according to their situa- 
tion and connection, the different sub- 
jects of the x>ian of defence attach them- 


selves. To go tlirougli the different ar- 
rangements more in detail does not come 
within our views, for that would lead us 
into a boundless field of particular cases. 
When a general has laid down for liis 
direction a distinct point, he will s(k-) how 
far it agrees with geographical, statistical, 
and political circiimstaiices, the material 
and personal relations of his own army 
and that of the enemy, and how the on© 
or the other may recpiire that his plans 
should he modified in carrying them into 
effect. 

But in order more distinctly to eoniiect 
and look closer at the gradations in the 
defence s];)ecified in the chapter on the 
different kinds of defence, we shall here 
lay before our readers what seems to us 
most important, in relation to the same 
generally. 

1. Eeasons for marching against the 
enemy with a view to an offensive battle, 
may be as follows : — 

(^/) If we know that the enemy is ad- 
vancing with his forces very much divi- 
ded, and therefore we have reason to 
expect a victory, although we are, upon 
the whole, iiiiieh weaker. 

But such an advance on the part of the 
assailant is in itself very improbable, and 
consequently, unless we know of it upon 
certain information, the plan is not good ; 
for to reckon upon it, and rest all our 
hopes on it through a mere supposition, 
and without sufficient motive, leads gene- 
rally to a very dangerous situation. We 
do not, then, find things as we expected ; 
we are obliged to give up the offensive 
battle, we are not prepared to fight on 
the defensive, we are obliged to com- 
mence with a retreat against our will, 
and leave almost every tiling to chance. ^ 

This is very much what occiiiTed in 
the defence, conducted by the army under 
Dohna against the Eussians, in the cam- 
paign of 1759, and which, under G-eneral 
Wedel, ended in the unfortunate battle 
of Zullichau. 

This measure shortens matters so much 
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tliat plan-makers are only too ready to 
propose it> without taking much trouble 
to inquire how far the hypothesis on 
which it rests is well founded. 

(h) If we are generally in sufficient 
strength for battle, and — 

(g) If a blundering, irresolute adver- 
sary specially invites an attack. , 

In this case the efPect of surprise may 
be worth more than any assistance fur- 
nished by the ground through a good 
position. It is Qie real essence of good 
generalship thus to bring into play the 
power of the moraL forces; — but theory 
can never say loud enough nor often 
enough there must be an objective fomida- 
tion for these suppositions ; without such 
foundation to be always talking of sur- 
prises and the superiority of novel or 
unusual modes of attack, and thereon to 
found plans, considerations, criticisms, is 
acting without any grounds, and is alto- 
gether objectionable. 

(d) When the nature of our army 
makes it specially suited for the offensive. 

It was certainly not a visionary or false 
idea when Frederick the Great conceived 
that in his mobile, courageous army, full 
of confidence in him, obedient by habit, 
trained to precision, animated and ele- 
vated by pride, and with its perfection in 
the oblique attack, he possessed an in- 
strument which, in his firm and daring 
hand, was much more suited to attack 
than defence ; all these qualities were 
wanting in his opponents, and in this 
respect, therefore, he had the most de- 
cided superiority ; to make use of this 
was worth more to him, in most cases, 
than to take to his assistance entrench- 
ments and obstacles of ground.— But 
such a superiority will always be rare ; 
a well-trained army, thoroughly prac- 
tised in great movements, has only part 
of the above advantages. If Frederick 
the Great maintained that the Prussian 
army was particularly adapted for attack 
— and this has been incessantly repeated 
since Ms time — still we should not attach 
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too much weight to any such saying ; in 
most cases in war we feel more exhila- 
rated, more courageous when acting 
offensively than defensively : but this is 
a feeling which all trooj)s have in com- 
mon, and there is hardly an army re- 
specting which its generals and leaders 
have not made the same assertion (as 
Frederick). We must, therefore, not too 
readily rely on an appearance of supe- 
riority, and through that neglect real 
advantages. 

A very natural and weighty reason 
for resorting to an offensive battle may 
be the composition of the army as re- 
gards the three arms, for instance, a 
numerous cavalry and little artillery. 

We continue the enumeration of rea- 
sons. 

{e.) When we can nowhere find a good 
position. 

(/.) When we must hasten with the 
decision. 

(y.) Lastly, the combined influence of 
several or all of these reasons. 

2. The waiting for the enemy in a 
locality where it is intended to attack 
him (Minden, 1759) naturally proceeds 
from — 

there being no such disproportion 
of force to our disadvantage as to make it 
necessary to seek a strong position and 
strengthen it hy entrenchments. 

5, a locality having been found fparti- 
eularly adapted to the purpose. The 
properties which determine this belong 
to tactics; we shall only observe that 
these properties chiefly consist in an easy 
approach for the defender from his side, 
and in all kinds of obstacles on the side 
next to the enemy. 

3. A position will he taken with the 
express intention of there waiting the 
attack of the enemy-— 

a. If the disproportion of forces com- 
pels us to seek cover from natural ob- 
stacles or behind field-works. 

b. When the country affords an excel- 
lent p.osition for our purpose. 
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The two modes o£ defence, 2 and 3, 
will come more into consideration accord- 
ing as we do not seek the decision itself,' 
hut content ourselves with a negative 
result, and have reason to think that our 
opponent is wavering and irresolute, and 
that he will in the end fail to carryout 
his plans. 

4. An entrenched unassailable camp 
only fulfils the object — 

a. If it is situated at an extremely im- 
portant strategic point. 

The character of such a position con- 
sists in this, that we cannot be driven 
out of it ; the enemy is therefore obliged 
to try some other means, that is, to pur- 
sue his object without touching this 
camp, or to blockade it and reduce it by 
starvation ; if it is impossible for him to 
do this, then the strategic qualities of the 
position must be very great. 

If we have reason to expect aid 
from abroad. 

Such was the case with the Saxon 
army in its position at Pirna. Notwith- 
standing all that has been said against 
the measure on account of the ill-success 
which attended it in this instance, it is 
perfectly certain that 17,000 Saxons 
could never have been able to neutralise 
40,000 Prussians in any other way. If 
the Austrians were unable to make better 
use of the superiority obtained at Lowo- 
sitz, that only shows the badness of their 
whole method of war, as well as of their 
whole military organisation ; and there 
cannot be a doubt that if the Saxons in- 
stead of taking post in the camp at Pirna 
had retired into Bohemia, Frederick the 
Grreat would have driven both Austrians 
and Saxons beyond Prague, and taken 
that place in the same campaign. Who- 
e^er does not admit the value of this 
advantage, and limits his consideration 
to the capture of the whole Saxon army, 
sliov's himself incapable of making a 
calculation of all the circumstances in a 
case of this kind, and without calculation 
no certain deduction can be obtained* 


But as the cases u and I very rarely 
occur, therefore, the entrenched camp is 
a measure which I'equires to he w^ell 
considered, and which is very seldom 
suitable in practice. The hope of in- 
spiring the enemy with respect by such 
a camp, and thus reducing him to a 
state of complete inactivity, is attended 
with too much danger, namely, with the 
danger of being obliged to fight w^ithout 
the possibility of retreat. If Frederick 
the Great gained his object in this way 
at Bunzelwitz, we must admire the cor- 
rect judgment he formed of his adver- 
sary, but we must certainly also lay 
more stress than usual on the resources 
which he would have found at the last 
moment to clear a road for the remnants 
of his army, and also on the irresponsibility 
of a king. 

5. If there is one or if there are seve- 
ral fortresses near the frontier, then the 
great Cj[uestion arises, whether the de- 
fender should seek an action before or 
behind them. The latter recommends 
itself— 

a, by the superiority of the enemy in 
numbers, which forces us to break his 
power before coming to a final struggle. 

h, by these fortresses being near, so 
that the sacrifice of territory is not 
greater than we are compelled to make, 

c, by the fitness of the fortresses for de-- 
fence. 

One principal use of fortresses is un- 
questionably, or should he, to break 
the enemy’s force in his advance and to 
weaken considerably that portion which 
we intend to bring to an engagement. 
If we so seldom see this use made of 
fortresses, that proceeds from the cases 
in which a decisive battle is sought for 
by one of the opposing parties being 
very rare. But that is the only kind of 
case which we treat of here. We there- 
fore look upon it as a principle equally 
simple and important in all cases in 
which the defender has one or more for- 
tresses near him, that ho should keep 
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them Ibefore Mai, and give the decisive 
battle behind them. We admit that a 
battle lost within the line of our for- 
tresses will comxoel us to retreat further 
into the interior of the country than one 
lost on the other side, tactical results in 
both cases being the same, although the 
causes of the difference have their origin 
rather in the imagination than in real 
things ; neither do we forget that a battle 
may be given beyond the fortresses in a 
well chosen position, whilst inside them 
the battle in most cases must be an offen- 
sive one, particularly if the enemy is. 
laying siege to a fortress which is in 
danger of being lost; but what signify 
these nice shades of distinction, as com- 
pared to the advantage that, in the deci- 
sive battle, we meet the enemy weakened 
by a fourth or a third of his force, per- 
haps one half if there are many for- 
tresses ? 

We think, therefore, that in all cases 
of an inevitable decision.) whether sought 
for by the offensive or the defensive, and 
that the latter is not tolerably sure of a 
victory, or if the nature of the country 
does not offer some most decisive reason 
to give battle in a position further for- 
ward — in all these cases we say when a 
fortress is situated near at hand and 
capable of defence, tbe defender should 
by all means withdraw at once behind 
it, and let the decision take place on this 
side, consequently with its co-ox3eration- 
If he takes up his position so close to 
the fortress that the assailant can neither 
form the siege of nor blockade the place 
without first driving him off, he places 
the assailant under the necessity of at- 
tacking him, the defender, in his position. 
To us, therefore, of all defensive mea- 
sures in a critical situation, none appears 
so simple and efficacious as the choice of 
a good position near to and beMnd a 
strong fortress. 

At the same time, the question would 
wear a different aspect if the fortress 


was situated far hack ; for then it would 
be necessary to abandon a considerable 
part of our theatre of war, a sacrifice 
which, as we know, should not be made 
unless in a case of great urgency. In 
such a case the measure would bear 
more resemblance to a retreat into the 
interior of the country. 

Another condition is, the fitness of the 
place for defence. It is well known that 
there are fortified places, especially large 
ones, which are not fit to be brought 
into contact with an enemy’s army, be- 
cause they could not resist the sudden 
assault of a powerful force. In this 
case, our position must at all events be 
so close behind that we could support 
the garrison. 

Lastly, the retreat into the interior of 
the country is only a natural resource 
under the following circumstances : — 

a, when owing to the physical and 
moral relation in which we stand as 
res])ects the enemy, the idea of a success- 
ful resistance on the frontier or near it 
cannot be entertained, 

b) when it is a i3rincipal object to gain 
time. 

c, when there are peculiarities in the 
country which are favourable to the 
■ measure, a subject on which we have al- 
ready treated in the twenty-fifth chap- 
ter. 

We thus close the chapter on the de- 
fence of a theatre of war if a decisive 
solution is sought for by one or other 
party, and is therefore inevitable. But 
it must be particularly borne in mind, that 
events in war do not exhibit themselves 
in such a pure abstract form, and that 
therefore, if our maxims and arguments 
should be used in reasoning on actual 
war, our thirtieth chapter should also be 
kept in view, and we must suppose the 
general, in the majority of cases, as placed 
between two tendencies, urged to- 
wards one or the other, according to cir- 
cumstances. 
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CHAPTER XXIX: ■ 

■ DEFENCE OF A THEATRE . OF WAR—(contixuei)). 

SUCCESSIVE RESISTANCE. 


We liave proved, in the twelftli and thir- 
teenth chapters, that in . strategy a sue- ' 
cessive resistance is inconsistent with the 
nature of the thing, and that all forces 
available should be used simultaneously. 

As regards forces Avhich are moveable, 
this requires no further demonstration ; 
but when we look at the seat of war it- 
self, with its fortresses, the natural divi- 
sions of the ground, and even the extent 
of its surface as being also elements of 
war, then, these being immovable, we can 
only either bring them gradually into use, 
or we must at once place ourselves so far 
back, that all agencies of this kind which 
are to be brought into activity are in our 
front. Then everything which can con- 
tribute to weaken the enemy in the ter- 
ritory which he has occupied, comes at 
once into activity, for the assailant must 
at least blockade the defender’s fortresses, 
he must keep the country in subjection 
by garrisons and other posts, he has long 
marches to make, and everything he 
reipiires must be brought from a distance, 
etc. All these agencies commence to 
work, whether the assailant makes his 
advance before or after a decision, but iu 
the former case their influence is some- 
what greater. From this, therefore, it 
follows, that if the defencler chooses to 
transfer his decision to a point further 
back, he has thus the means of bringing 
at once into play all these immovable 
elements of military force. 

On the other hand, it is clear that this 
transfer of the solution (on the part of the 
defender) does not alter the extent of the 
iiiiiuence of a victory which the assailant 


gains. In treating of the uttack, we. shall 
examine .more closely... the ' extent of the 
influence of a victory; here we shall oidy 
observe that it reaches to the Gxhaiistioii 
of the superiority, that is, the resultant of 
the physical and moral .relations. ■■ NoW: . 
this superiority exhausts itself in the first 
place by the duties recpiired from the 
forces on the theatre of war, and secondly 
by losses in combats ; the diminution of 
force arising from these t\YO causes can- 
not be essentially altered, whether the 
combats take place at the commencement 
or at the end, near the frontier, or fur- 
ther towards the interior of the country 
(vom Oder hinten). We think, for examiile, 
that a victory gained by Buonaparte 
over the Eussians at Wiliia, 1812, would 
have carried him just as far as that of 
Borodino — assuming that it was equally 
gi^eat — and that a victory at Moscow 
would not have carried him any fimther ; 
Moscow was, in either case, the limit of 
this sphere of victory. Indeed, it cannot 
be doubted for a moment that a decisive 
battle on the frontier ( for other reasons) 
would have produced much greater re- 
sults through victory, and then, perhaps, 
the sphere of its influence would have 
been wider. Therefore, in this view, also, 
the transfer of the decision to a point 
further back is not necessary for the de- 
fence. 

In the chapter on the various means 
of resistance, that method of delaying 
the decision, which may be regarded as 
an extreme form, was broiigiit before 
us under the name of retreat into the 
interior, and as a particular method 
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of defence, in whicli tlie object is 
rather that the assailant should Trear, 
himself out, than that he should be de- 
stroyed by the sword on the field of 
battle. But it is only when such an in- 
tention predominates that the delaying 
of the decisive battle can be regarded 
m peculiar method of resistance; for other- 
wise it is evident that an infinite number 
of gradations may be conceived in this 
method, and that these may be combined 
with all other means of defence. We 
therefore look upon the greater or less 
co-operation of the theatre of war, not as 
a special form of defence, but as nothing 
more than a discretionary introduction 
into the defence of the immovable means 
of resistance, just according as circum- 
stances and the nature of the situation 
to require. 

But now, if the defender does not think 
he requires any assistance from these im- 
movable forces for his purposed decision, 
or if the further sacrifice connected with 
the use of them is too great, then they 
are kept in reserve for the future, and 
form a sort of succession of reinforce- 
ments, which perhaps ensure the possi- 
bility of keeping the moveable forces in 
such a condition that they wiU be able to 
follow up the first favourable decision 
with a second, or perhaps in the same 
manner even with a third, that is to say, 
in this manner a successive application of 
his forces becomes possible. 

If the defender loses a battle on the 
frontiex’, which does not amount to a com- 
plete defeat, we may very well imagine 
that, by placing himself behind the 
nearest fortress, he will then be in a 
condition to accept battle again ; indeed, 
if he is only dealing with an opponent 
who has not much resolution, then, per- 
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haps, some considerable obstacle of 
ground will be quite sufficient as a 
means of stopping the enemy. 

There is, therefore, in strategy, in the 
use of the theatre of war as well as in 
everything else, an economy of force ; the 
less one can make suffice the better : but 
there must be sufficient, and here, as well 
as in commerce, there is something to be 
thought of besides mere niggardliness. 

But in order to prevent a great mis- 
conception, we must draw attention 
to this, that the subject of our present 
consideration is not how much resistance 
an army can offer, or the enterprises 
which it can undertake after a lost battle, 
but only the result which we can promise 
ourselves beforehand from this second act 
in our defence ; consequently, how high 
we can estimate it in our plan. Here 
there is only one point almost which the 
defender has to look to, which is the 
character and the situation of his oppo- 
nent. An adversary weak in character, 
with little self-confidence, without noble 
ambition, placed under great restrictions, 
will content himself, in case he is suc- 
cessful, with a moderate advantage, and 
timidly hold back at every fresh offer of 
a decision which the defender ventures 
to make. In this case the defender may 
count upon the beneficial use of all the 
means of resistance of his theatre of war 
in succession, in constantly fresh, al- 
though in themselves small, combats, in 
which^the prospect always brightens of 
an ultimate decision in his favour. 

But who does not feel that we are now 
on the road to campaigns devoid of de- 
cision, which are much more the field of 
a successive application of force. Of 
these we shall speak in the following 
ehaiiter. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

DEFENCE OF A THE^ITEE OF WAE (coxtihxjed). 

TOEX NO DECISION IS SODOHT POE. 


Whether and Eow far a war is possible 
ill wliicb neither party acts on the offen- 
sive, therefore in which neither combat- 
ant has Si positive aim, we shall consider 
in the last book ; here it is not necessary 
for ns to occupy ourselves with the con- 
tradiction which this presents, because 
on a single theatre of war we can easily 
suppose reasons for such a defensive on 
both sides, conseQ[iient on the relations 
of each of these parts to a whole. 

But in addition to the examples which 
histoiy furnishes of particular canqiaigns 
that have taken place without the focus 
of a necessary solution, history also tells 
us of many others in which there was 
no want of an assailant, conseciuently no 
want of a positive will on one side, but 
in which that will was so weak that 
instead of striving to attain the object 
at any price, and forcing the necessary 
decision, it contented itself with such 
advantages as arose in a manner spon- 
taneously out of circunistances. Or the 
assailant pursued no self-selected end at 
all, but made his object depend on cir- 
cninstancGS, in the meanwhile gathering 
such fruits as presented themselves from 
time to time. 

Although such an offensive which 
deviates very much from the strict logi- 
cal necessity of a direct march towards 
the object, and which, almost like a loun- 
ger sauntering through the campaign, 
looking out right and left for the cheap 
fruits of opportunity, differs very little 
from the defensive itself, which allows the 
general to pick up what he can in this 
way, still wo shall give the closer philo- 
sophical consideration of this kind of 
W’arfare a place in the book on the attack. 


Here we shall confine ourselves to the 
conclusion that in such a campaign the 
settlement of the whole cpiestion is not 
looked for by eitlier assailant or defender 
through a decisive battle, that, therefore, 
the great battle is no longer the key- stone 
of the ai’ch, towards which all the lines 
of the strategic superstructure are di- 
rected. Oanipaigns of this kind (as the 
history of ail times and all countries 
shows iis) are not only numerous, but tbriix 
such an overwhelming majority, that the 
remainder only appear as exceptions. 
Even if this proportion should alter in the 
future, still it is certain that there will 
always he niaiy such campaigns,* and, 
therefore, in studying the tlieoiy of the 
defence of a theatre of war, they must be 
brought into consideration. We shall 
endeavour to describe the peculiarities by 
which they are characterised. Heal war 
will generally be in a medium between 
the two different tendencies, sometimes 
approaching nearer to one, sometimes to 
the other, and we can, therefore, only see 
the practical effect of these peculiaiities 
in the modification which is produced, 
ill the absolute form of war by their 
counteraction. "We have alroaily said 
ill the third chapter of this hook, that 
the state of expectaiim is one of the 
greatest advantages which the defensive 
has orer the offensive ; as a general 
rule, it seldom happens in life, and least 
of all in war, that all that circumstances 
would lead us to expect does actually 
take place. The imperfection of human 
insight, the fear of evil results, acci- 
dents which derange the devclopmont 
of designs in their execution, are cuuhob 
through which many of the traiisaciions 
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Giijoined by circiinistances are never re- 
alised in tlie execution. In vrar where 
in sufficiency of knowledge, the danger of 
a catastrophe, the number of accidents 
are incomparably greater than in any 
other branch of hnman actmty, the num- 
ber of shortcomings, if we may so call 
them, must necessarily also be much 
greater. This is then the rich field 
where the defensive gathers fruits which 
grow for it spontaneously. If we add to 
this result of experience the substantial 
importance of the possession of the sur- 
face of the ground in war, then that 
maxim which has become a proverb, 
heati sunt possidenteSj holds good here as 
well as in peace. It is this maxim which 
here takes the place of the decision, 
that focus of all action in every war 
directed to mutual destruction. It is fruit- 
ful beyond measure, not in actions which 
it calls forth, but in motives for not 
acting, and for all that action which is 
done in the interest of inaction. When 
no decision is to be sought for or expected, 
there is no reason for giving up anything, 
for that could only be clone to gain 
thereby some advantage in the decision. 
The consequence is that the defender 
keeps all, or at least as much as he can 
(that is as much as he can cover), and 
the assailant takes possession of so much 
as he can without involving himself in 
a decision, (that is, he will extend him- 
self laterally as much as possible). We 
have only to deal with the first in this 
place. M , 

Wherever the defender is not present 
with his military forces, the assailant can 
take possession, and then the advantage 
of the state of expectation is on his side ; 
hence the endeavour to cover the country 
everywhere directly, and to take the 
chance of the assailant attacking the 
troops posted for this purpose. 

Before we go further into the special 
properties of the defence, we must ex- 
tract from the book on the attack those 
objects which the assailant usually aims 


at when the decision (by battle) is not 
sought. They are as follows : — 

1 . The seizure of a considerable strip 
of territory, as far as that can be done 
without a decisive engagement. 

2. The capture of an important maga- 
zine under the same condition. 

3. Th e capture of a fortress not covered. 
No doubt a siege is more or less a great 
operation, often requiring great labour; 
but it is an undertaking which does not 
contain the elements of a catastrophe. 
If it comes to the worst, the siege can be 
raised without thereby suffering a great 
positive loss. 

4. Lastly, a successful combat of some 
importance, but in which there is not 
much risked, and consequently not much 
to be gained ; a combat which takes 
place not as the cardinal knot of a whole 
strategic bond, but on its own account 
for the sake of trophies or honour of the 
troops. For such an object, of course, a 
combat is not fought at any price; we 
either wait for the chance of a favourable 
opportunity, or seek to bring one about 
by skill. 

These four objects of attack give rise 
to the following efforts on the part of the 
defence: — 

1. To cover the fortresses by keeping 
them behind us. 

2. To cover the country by extending 
the troops over it. 

3. Wherethe extension is not sufficient, 
to throw the army rapidly in front of the 
enemy by a flank march. 

4. To guard against disadvantageous 
combats. 

It is clear that the object of the first 
three measures is to force on the enemy 
the initiative, and to derive the utmost 
advantage from the state of ex|)ectation, 
and this object is so deeply rooted in 
the nature of the thing that it would be 
great folly to despise it prima facie. It 
must necessarily occupy a higher place the 
less a decision is expected, and it is the 
ruling principle in all such campaigns, 
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even althoiigli, ai^parently, a considerable 
degree of activity may be manifested in 
small actions of an indecisive character. 

Hannibal as well as Pabiiis, and both 
I’rederick the Great and Daun, have done 
homage to this principle whenever they 
did not either seek for or expect a de- 
cision. The foxirth eifort serves as a 
corrective to the three others, it is their 
conditio sine qua non. 

We shall now ] 3 i'<^ceed to examine 
these subjects a little more closely. 

At first sight it appears somewhat pre- 
posterous to protect a fortress from the 
enemy's attack by placing an army in 
front of it; such a measure looks like a 
kind of pleonasm, as fortifications are 
built to resist a hostile attack of them- 
selves, Yet it is a measure which we 
see resorted to thousands and thousands 
of times. But thus it is in the conduct 
of war ; the most common things often 
seem the most incomprehensible. Who 
would presume to pronounce these thou- 
sands of instances to be so many blunders 
on the ground of this seeming inconsis- 
tency? The constant repetition of the 
measure shows that it must proceed from 
some deep-seated motive. This reason 
is, however, no other than that pointed 
out above, emanating from moral slug- 
gishness and inactivity. 

If the defender places himself in front 
of his fortress, the enemy cannot attack 
it unless he first beats the army in front 
of it ; but a battle is a decision ; if that 
is the enemy’s object then there will 
be no battle, and the defender will remain 
in possession of his fortress without 
striking a blow ; consequently, whenever 
W' e do not believe the enemy intends to 
fight a battle, wm should venture on the 
chance of his not making up his mind to 
do 80, especially as in most eases w’e still 
retain the power of withdrawing behind 
the fortress in a moment, if, contrary to 
our expectation, tlie enemy should mai’ch 
to attack us ; the position before the for- 
tress is in this way free from danger, and 


the probability of maintaining the stains 
quo without any sacriiico, is not even 
attended with the Aighient risk. 

If the defender places lii nisei f behind 
the fortress, lie oiFors the assailant an 
object which is exactly suited to tlio cir- 
cumstances in which the latter is placed. 
If the fortress is not of groat strength, 
and he is not quite unprepared, he will 
commence the siege: in order that this 
may not end in the fall of the place, the 
defender must march to its relief. The 
positive action, the initiative, is now laid 
on him, and the adversary who by his 
siege is to he regarded as advancing 
towards his object, is in the situation of 
occupier. 

Experience teaches that tlie matter 
alwmys takes this turn, and it does so 
naturally. A catastrophe, as w'e have 
before said, is not necessarily bound up 
with a siege. Even a general, devoid of 
either the spirit of enterprise or energy, 
W'ho w^oiild never make up his mind to a 
battle, will proceed to undertake a siege 
wutli perhaps nothing bnt field artillery, 
when he can approach a fortress without 
risk. At the wmrst he can abandon his 
nndertaking without any positive loss. 
There ahvays remains to be considered 
the danger to which most fortresses are 
more or less ex2:)osed, that of being taken 
by assault, or in some other irregular 
manner, and this cireiimstance should 
certainly not be overlooked by tlie de- 
fender in his calculation of probabilities. 

In weighing and considering the differ- 
ent chances, it seems natural that the 
defender should look upon the proba- 
bility of not having to fight at all as more 
for his advantage than the probability of 
fighting even under favourable circum- 
stances. And thus it appears to us that 
the practice of placing an army in the 
field before its fortress, is both natural 
and fully explained, Frederick the 
Great, for instance, at Glogau, against 
the Eussians, at Scliwednitz, Noiss, and 
Dresden, against the Austrians, almost 
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ah\^ays adopted it. This measure, Ilow- then the position before it is frequently 
eYer, brought misfortune on the Dube of a matter of absolute necessity, and in 
Bevern at Breslau ; leliind Breslau he most cases is very natural. But it is 
could not have been attacked ; the supe- easy to see that this obvious motive, 
riority of the Austrians in the king’s which is easily over* valued by those who 
absence would soon cease, as he was are not in the habit of looking far before 
approaching; and therefore, by a posi- them, is neither sufficient to explain all 
tion Breslau, a battle might have cases, nor are the circumstances con- 

been avoided until Erederick’s arrival, nected with it of sufficient importance to 
No doubt the Duke would have preferred entitle it to give a final decision. | 

that course if it had not been that it The capture of one or more fortresses 
would have exposed that important place without risking a battle, is such a very ^ 
to a bombardment, at which the king, natural obj ect of all attacks which do not 
who was anything but tolerant on such aim at a decision on the field of battle, 
occasions, would have been highly dis- that the defender makes it his principal 
pleased. The aitemp made by the Duke to business to thwart this design. Thus it 
protect Breslau by an entrenched posi- is that, on theatres of war, containing a 
tion taken up for the purpose, cannot number of fortresses, we find these 
after all be disapproved, for it was very places made the pivots of almost all the 
possible that Prince Charles of Lorraine, movements ; we find the assailant seek- 
contented with the capture of Sehwednitz, ing to approach one of them unexpectedly, 
and threatened by the march of the king, and employing various feints to aid his 
would, hy that position, have been pre- purpose, and the defender immediately 
vented from advancing farther. The seeking to stop him by well-prepared 
best thing he could have done would have movements. Such is the general clia- 
been to refuse the battle at the last by racter of almost all the campaigns of 
withdrawing through Breslau at the mo- Louis XIY. in the Netherlands up to the 
ment that the Austrians advanced to the time of Marshal Saxe, 
attack ; in this way he would have got So much for the covering of fortresses, 
all the advantages of the state of expec- The covering of , a country by an 
tation without paying for them by a extended disposition of forces, is only 
great danger/ ^ ^ conceivable in combination with very con- 

If we have here traced the position siderable obstacles of ground. The great 
lefore a fortress to reasons of a superior and small posts which must be formed for 
raid absolute order, and defended its the purpose, can only get a certain capa- 
adoption on those grounds, we have still bility of resistance through strength of po- 
to observe that there is a motive of a sition; and as natural obstacles are seldom ' = 

secondary class which, though a more found sufficient, therefore field fortifica- ; 
obvious one, is not sufficient of itself tion is made use of as an assistance. But 
alone, not being absolute ; we refer to now it is to be observed that, the power of 
the use which is made hy armies of the resistance which is thus obtained at any 
nearest fortress as a depot of provisions one point, is always oiAj relative (see the 
and munitions of war. This is so eon- chapter on the signification of the combat), 
venient, and presents so many advan- and never to be regarded as absolute. It 
tages, that a general will not easily may certainly happen that one such post 
make up his mind to draw his supplies of may remain pro of against all attacks made 
all kinds from more distant places, or to upon it, and that therefore in a single 
lodge them in open towns. But if a instance there may he an absolute result ; 
fortress .is the great magazine of an army, but from the great number of posts, any 
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single one, in comparison to the wliole, 
^ppgars "weak, and. exposed to tlie possible 
attack o£ an overwhelming force, and 
consequently it would be unreasonable 
to place one’s dependence for safety on 
the resistance of any one single post. In 
snob an extended position, we can there- 
fore only count on a resistance of relative 
length, and not upon a victory, properly 
speaking. This value of single posts, at 
the same time, is also sufB.eient for the 
object, and for a general calculation. In 
campaigns in which no great decision, no 
irresistible march, towards the complete 
subjugation of the whole force is to be 
feared, there is little risk in a coiubat 
of posts, even if it ends in the loss of a 
post. There is seldom_ any further re- 
sult in connection with it than the loss of 
the post and a few trophies; the influence 
of victory penetrates no further into the 
situation of affairs, it does not tear down 
any part of the foundation to be followed 
by amassof building in ruin. In the worst 
case, if, for instance, the whole defensive 
system is disorganised by the loss of a 
single post, the defender has always time 
to concentrate his corps, and with his 
whole force to offer hattle, which the 
assailant, according to our supposition, 
does not desire. Therefore also it usually 
happens that with this concentration 
of force the act closes, and the further 
advance of the assailant is stopped. A 
strip of land, a few men and guns, are the 
losses of the defender, and with these 
results the assailant is satisfied. 

To such a risk we say th6_ defender 
may very well expose himself, if he has, 
on the other hand, the possibility, or 
rather the probability, in his favour, that 
the assailant from excessive caution will 
halt before his posts without attacking 
them. Only in regard to this we must 
not lose sight of the fact, that we are 
now supposing an assailant who will not 
venture upon any great stroke, a mod- 
erate sized, but strong post will very well 
serve to stop sucli an adversary, for al* 


tliougli iie can undoubtedly make liimself 
master of it, still tlie (question, arises as 
to tlie price it will cost, and wiietlier that 
price is not too bigli for any use tliat 
be can make of tlie victory. 

In tMs way we may see liow^ the 
powerful relative resistance wMoli the 
defender can obtain from an extended 
disposition, consisting of a number of 
posts iu juxtaposition with eacb other, 
may constitute a satisfactory result in tlie 
calculation of liis whole campaign. In 
order to direct at once to the riglit point 
the glance which the reader, with his 
mind’s eye, will here east upon military 
history, we must observe that these 
extended positions apxioar most fre- 
quently in the latter half of a campaign, 
because by that time the defender has 
become thoroughly acquainted with his 
adversary, with his xn'ojects, and his si- 
tuation; and the little qiiaiitity of the 
sjurit of ent0rj)rise with which the assail- 
ant started, is usually exhausted. 

In this defensive, in an extended posi- 
tion by which the country/, tlio 

fortresses are to be covered, all great 
natural obstacles, such as streams, rivers, 
mountains, woods, morasses, must natu- 
rally play a great part, and acquire a 
predominant importance. "Upon their 
use we refer to what has been already 
said on these subjects. 

It is through this predominant import- 
ance of the topographical element that the 
knowledge and activity vrliich are looked 
upon as the speciality of the general 
staff of an army are more x^articuiarly 
called into requisition. Now, as the staff 
of the army is usually that branch which 
writes and ];)iiblishes most, it follows that 
these of camx)aigns are reeoriled 

more fully in history; and then again 
from that there follows a not unnatural 
tendency to systematise them, and to 
frame out of the historical solution of one 
case a general solution .for all piec-eed- 
ing eases. But this endeavour is futile, 
and therefore erroneous. Besides, in 
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tMs more passive Mud of war, in this 
form of it which is tied to localities, each 
case is different to another, and must he 
differently treated. The ablest memoirs 
of a critical character respecting these 
subjects are therefore only suited to malie 
one acquainted with facts, but never to 
serve as dictates. 

Natural, and at the same time merito- 
rious, as is this industry which, ac- 
cording to the general view, we have 
attributed to the staff in particular, stiU 
we must raise a warning voice against 
usurpations which often spring from 
it to the prejudice of the whole. The 
authority acquired by those who are at 
the head of, and best acquainted with, 
this branch of military service, gives 
them often a sort of general dominion 
over people’s minds, beginning with 
the general himself, and from this then 
springs a routine of ideas which causes 
an undue bias of the mind. At last 
the general sees nothing but mountains 
and passes, and that which should be a 
measure of free choice guided by circum- 
stances becomes mannerism, becomes 
second nature. 

Thus in the year 1793 and 1794, 
Colonel Grawert of the Prussian army, 
who was the animating spirit of the staff 
at that time, and well Imown as a regu- 
lar man for mountains and passes, per- 
suaded two generals of the most opposite 
personal characteristics, the Duke of 
Brunswick and General Mollendorf, into 
exactly the same method of carrying on 
war.' 

That a defensive line parallel to the 
course of a formidable natural obstacle 
may lead to a cordon war is quite plain. 
It must, in most cases, necessarily lead to 
that if really the whole extent of the 
theatre of war could be directly covered 
in that manner. But most theatres of 
war have such an extent, that the normal 
tactical disposition of the troops destined 
for its defence would be by no means 
commensurate with that object; at the 


same time as the assailant, by his own dis- 
positions, and other circumstances, is con- 
fined to certain principal directions and 
great roads, and any great deviations 
from these directions, even if he is only 
opposed to a very inactive defender, would 
he attended with great embarrassment 
and disadvantage, therefore generally 
all that the defender has to do is to cover 
the country for a certain number of miles 
or marches right and left of these |)rin- 
cipal lines of direction of his adversary. 
But again to effect this covering, we may 
he contented with defensive posts on the 
principal roads and means of approach, 
and merely watch the country between 
by small posts of observation. The con- 
sequence of this is certainly that the 
assailant may then pass a column be- 
tween two of these posts, and thus make 
the attack, which he has in view, upon 
one post from several quarters at once. 
Now, these posts are in some measure 
arranged to meet this, partly by their 
having supports for their flanks, partly 
hy the formation of flank defences (called 
crochets), partly by their being able to 
receive assistance from a reserve posted 
in rear, or by troops detached from ad- 
joining posts. In this manner the num- 
ber of posts is reduced still more, and 
the result is that an army engaged in a 
defence of this kind, usually divides itself 
into four or five principal posts. 

For important points of approach, 
beyond a certain distance, and yet in 
some measure threatened, special central 
points are established which, in a certain 
measure, form small theatres of war 
within the principal one. In this manner 
the Austrians, during the Seven Tears’ 
War, generally placed the main body of 
their army, in four or five posts in the 
mountains of Lower Silesia; whilst a 
small almost independent corps or- 
ganised for itself a similar system of 
defence in Upper Silesia. 

Now, the further such a defensive sys- 
tem diverges from direct covering, the 
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more it must call to its assistance— mo- 
bility (active defence), and even offensive 
means. Certain corps are consideied 
reserves; besides wliicli, one post bastens 
to send to the help of another all the 
troops it can spare. This assistance may 
be rendered either by hastening up di- 
rectly from the rear to reinforce and 
re-establish the passive defence, or by 
attaching the enemy in flank, or even by 
menacing his line of retreat. If the 
assailant threatens the flank of a post 
not with direct attack, biik only by a 
position through which he can act upon 
the communications of this post, then 
either the corps which has been advanced 
for this purpose must be attacked in 
earnest, or the way of reprisal must be 
resorted to by acting in turn on the 
enemy’s communications. 

We see, therefore, that however pas- 
sive this defence is in the leading ideas 
on which it is based, still it must^ com- 
prise many active means, and in its 
organisation may be forearmed in many 
ways against complicated events. Usually 
those defences pass for the best which 
make the most use of active or even 
offensive means ; but this depends in 
great part on the nature of the coun- 
try, the characteristics of the troops, and 
even on the talent of the gmieral ; partly 
we are also very prone in general to 
expect too much from movement, and 
otiier auxiliary measures of an active 
nature, and to place too little reliance on 
the local defence of a formidable natuial 
obstacle. AVo think wo have tlius sufli- 
ciently explained what we understand by 
an extended line of defence, and we now 
turn to the third auxiliary means, the 
Xflacing ourselves in front of the enemy 
by a rapid march to a flank. 

This means is necessarily one of those 
provided for that deteiice of a countiy 
which we are now considering. In the 
first place the defender, even with the 
most extended position, often cannot 
guard all tho approaches to his country 


which are menaced ; next, in many cases, 
he must be ready to repair with the bulk 
of his forces to any posts upon which the 
bulk of the enemy’s force is about to be 
thrown, as otherwise those posts would 
be too easily overpowered ; lastly,^ a 
general who has an aversion to confining 
his army to a passive resistance in an 
extended position, must seek to attain 
his object, the protection of the country, 
by rapid, well -pi aimed, and well-con- 
ducted movements. The greater the 
spaces which he leaves exposed, the 
greater the talent required in planning 
the movements, in order to arrive any- 
whei'e at the right moment of time. 

The natural consequence of striving to 
do this is, that in such a case, positions 
which afford sufficient advantages to make 
an enemy give up all idea of an attack as 
soon as our army, or only a portion of it, 
reaches them, are sought for and pre- 
pared ill all directions.^ As these posi- 
tions are again and again occupied, and 
all depends on reaching tlie same in right 
time, they are in a certain measure the 
vowels of all this method of carrying on 
war, which on that account has been 
termed a war of posts. 

Just as an extended position, and the 
relative resistance in a war icithmt great 
decisions^ do not present ^ the dangers 
wliicli are iiilierent in its original iiatui e, 
so in the same manner the intercepting 
the enemy in front by a march to flank 
is not so hazardous as it would be in t lie 
immediate expectation of a great deci- 
sion. To attempt at the last moment m 
greatest haste (by a lateral movement) 
to thrust iu an army in front of an adver- 
sary of determined character, who is both 
able and wihiiig to deal heavy blows, and 
has no scruples about an oxpeiidilure oi 
forces, would be half way to a most deci- 
sive disaster; for against an unhesitating 
blow cloiivered with the enemy s whole 
strength, such niniiing and stimU) ling 
into a iiositioii would not do. but aganis 
an opponent who, instead of taking iqi 
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Ms work witli Ms wkole kand, uses only 
tlie tips of Ms fingers, wko does not know 
iiow to make nse of a great result, or 
ratker of tke opening for one, wko only 
seeks a trifling advantage but at small 
expense, against suck an opponent this 
kind of resistance certainly may be ap- 
plied with effect. 

A. natural consequence is, that tkis 
means also in general occurs oftener in 
tke last kalf of a campaign than at its 
commencement. 

Here, also, tke general stafip kas an 
opportunity of displaying its top)Ograpki- 
cal knowledge in framing a system of 
combined measures, connected with tke 
ckoice and preparation of tke positions 
and tke reacts leading to tkem. 

Wken tke wkole object of one party is 
to gain in tke end a certain point, and 
tke Avkole object of kis adversary, on tke 
otlier band, is to pjrevent kis cloing so, 
tken botk parties are often obliged to 
make tkeir movements under tke eyes of 
each other ; for tkis reason, these move- 
ments must be made with a degree of pre- 
caution and precision not otherwise re- 
quired. Formerly, before tke mass of an 
army was formed of independent divisions, 
and even on tke march was always re- 
garded as an indivisible whole, tkis precau- 
tion and precision was attended with muck 
moi'e formality, and with the copious use 
of tactical skill. On these occasions, cer- 
tainly, single brigades were often obliged 
to leave tke general line of battle to se- 
cure particular x^oints, and act an inde- 
pendent part until the army arrived : but 
these were, and continued, anomalouB 
p'oeeeiings ; and tke aim in the order of 
march generally was to move tke army 
from one point to another as a wkole, 
preserving its normal formation, and 
avoiding suck exceptional proceedings as 
tke above as far as possible. How that 
tke parts of tke main body of an army 
are subdivided again into independent 
bodies, and those bodies can venture to 
enter into an engagement with tke mass 
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of tke enemy’s army, provided tke rest of 
tke force of which it is a member is 
sufficiently near to carry it on and finish 
it, — now suck a flank march is attended 
with less difficulty even under tke eye of 
tke enemy. Wliat formerly could only 
be effected through tke actual mechanism 
of the order of march, can now be done 
by starting single divisions at an earlier 
hour, by hastening tke march of others, 
and by the greater freedom in the em- 
ployment of tke wkole. 

By tke means of defence just considered, 
tke assailant can be prevented from taking 
any fortress, from occux)ying any im- 
portant extent of country, or capturing 
magazines ; and he will be prevented, if 
in every direction combats are offered to 
Mm in wkick he can see little probability 
of success, or too great danger of a re- 
action in case of failure, or in general, an 
expenditure of force too great for kis ob- 
ject and existing relations. 

If now the defender succeeds in this 
triumph of Ms art and skill, and tke 
assailant, wherever he turns kis eyes, 
sees prudent |)reparations tkimugk which 
he is cut off from any prospect of attain- 
ing kis modest wishes : tken tke offensive 
principle often seeks to escape from the 
difficulty in tke satisfaction of the mere 
honour of its arms. The gaiu of some 
combat of respectable imxoortance, gives 
tke arms of tke victor a semblance of 
superiority, appeases tke vanity of tke 
general, of tke court, of the army, and 
tke people, and thus satisfies, to a cer- 
tain extent, tke expectations wkick are 
naturally ahvays raised wken tke offen- 
sive is assumed. 

An advantageous combat of some im- 
portance merely for tke sake of the vic- 
tory and some trophies, becomes, there- 
fore, tke last hope of tke assailant. No 
one must suppose that we here involve 
ourselves in a contradiction, for we con- 
tend that we still continue within our 
own sup-position^ that tke good measures of 
the defender have deprived tke assailant 
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of all expectatioB of attaining any one of 
those otherobjects by means of ^successful 
combat / To warrant that expectation, two 
conditions are recinired, that is, o./avour- 
ahle terminatmi to the combat, and next, 
thcit the Jesuit shall lead 7'eally to the attain- 
ment of one of those objects. 

The first may very well take place 
without the second, and therefore the 
defenders’ corps and posts singly are 
much more freq^uently in danger of get- 
ting involved in disadvantageous combats 
if the assailant merely aims at the honom* 
of the battle field, than if he connects with 
that a view to further advantages as well. 

If we place ourselves in Daun’s situa- 
tion, and with his way of thinking, then 
his venturing on the surprise of Hocli- 
kirch does not appear inconsistent with 
his character, as long as we suppose him 
aiming at nothing more than the trophies 
of the day. But a victory rich in results, 
which would have compelled the king to 
abandon Dresden and Neisse, appears an 
entirely different problem, one with which 
he w-ould not have been inclined to med- 
■dle. ■ ; 

Let it not be imagined that these are 
trifling or idle distinctions ; we have, on 
the contrary, now before us one of the 
deepest-rooted, leading principles of war. 
The signification of a combat is its very 
soul in strategy, and we cannot too often 
repeat, tliat in strategy the leading events 
always proceed from the ultimate views of 
the two parties, as it were, from a con- 
clusion of the whole train of ideas. This 
is w^hy there may he such a difference 
strategically between one hattle ancl 
another, that they can hardly be looked 
upon as the same means. 

Now, although the fruitless victory of 
the assailant can hardly be considered 
any seiious injury to the defence, still as 
tlie defender will not willingly concede 
even this advantage, particulaidy as we 
never h now what accident may also he 
connected with it, therefore the defender 
req^uires to keep an incessant watch upon 


the situation of all his corps and posts. 
No doubt here all greatly depends on the 
leaders of those corps making suitable 
dispositions; but any one of them may 
he led into an unavoidahle eatastrcpdie by 
injudicious orders imposed on liim by the 
general-in-chief. Who is not reminded 
here of Fouque’s corps at Laridshut, and 
of Fink’s at Maxen ? 

In both cases Frederidc the Great 
reckoned too much on customary ideas. 
It was impossible that he could suppose 
10,000 men capable of successfully resist- 
ing 30,000 in the position of Landshiit, 
or that Fink could, resist a superior force 
pouriug in and overwhelming him on all 
sides; but he thought the strength of the 
position of Laiidshut wmuld he acicepted, 
like a bill of exchange, as heretofure, and 
that Daun would see in the demonstra- 
tion against his flank sufficient reason to 
exchange his uncomfortable position in 
Saxony for the more eomfortahlo one in 
Bohemia. He misjudged Laudoii in one 
case and Daun in the other, and therein 
lies the error in these measures. 

But irrespective of such errors, into 
which even generals may fall who are 
not so proud, daring, and obstinate as 
Frederick the Great in some of his pro- 
ceedings may certainly he termed, there 
is always, in respect to the subject we are 
now considering, a great difficulty in this 
way, that the general -in -chief cannot 
always expect all he desires from the 
sagacity, good-will, courage and firmness 
of character of his corps •commanders. 
He cannot, therefore, leave eyerything to 
their good judgment ; he must prescribe 
rules on many points by which their 
course of acdion, being restricted, may 
easily become inconsistent with the cir- 
cumstances of the moment. This is, 
however, an unavoidable inconvenience. 
"Without an imperious coinmaiiding will, 
the influence of which penetrates tlirougli 
the whole army, war cannot be well can- 
ducted; and whoever would follow the 
practice of always expecting the best 
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from Ms subordinates, would from that 
very reason be quite unfit for a good 
Commander of an army. 

Therefore the situation of every corps 
and post must be for ever kept clearly in 
view, to prevent any of them being un- 
expectedly drawn into a catastrophe. 

The aim of all these efforts is to pre- 
serve the status qiio. The more fortunate 
and successful these efforts are, the longer 
will the war last at the same point ; but 
the longer war continues at one point, 
the greater become the cares for subsist- 
ence. 

In place of collections and contribu- 
tions from the country, a system of sub- 
sistence from magazines commences at 
once, or in a very short time ; in place 
of country waggons being collected upon 
each occasion, the formation, more or less, 
of a regular transport takes place, com- 
posed either of carriages of the country, 
or of those belonging to the army ; in 
short, there arises an approach to that 
regular system of feeding troops from 
magazines, of which we have aL?eady 
treated in the fourteenth chapter (On 
Subsistence). 

At the same time, it is not this which 
exercises a great influence on this mode 
of conducting war, for as this mode, by 
its object and character, is in fact already 
tied down to a limited space, therefore 
the question of subsistence may very well 
have a part in determining its action-— 
and will do so in most eases — without 
altering the general character of the war. 
On the other hand, the action of the helli- 
gereiits mutually against the lines of eom- 
niLinications gains a much greater import- 
ance for two reasons. Tirstly, because in 
such campaigns, there being no measures 
of a great and comprehensive kind, 
generals must apply their energies to 
those of an inferior order; and secondly, 
because hero tliore is time enough to wait 
for the effect of this means. The security 
of his line of communications is therefore 


specially important to the defender, for 
although it is true that its interrux)tion 
cannot he an object of the hostile opera- 
tions which take place, yet it might com- 
pel him to retreat, and thus to leave other 
objects open to attack. 

All the measures having for their ob- 
ject the protection of the area of the 
theatre of war itself, must naturally also 
have the effect of covering the lines of 
communication; their security is there- 
fore in part provided for in that way, and 
we have only to observe that it is a prin- 
cipal condition in fixing upon a posi« 
tion. 

A special means of security consists in 
tbe bodies of trooj)s, both small and large, 
escorting convoys. First, the most ex- 
tended positions are not sufficient to 
secure the lines of communication, and 
next, such an escort is particularly neces- 
sary when the general wishes to avoid a 
very extended position. Therefore, we 
find, in Tempelhof ’s History of the Seven 
Years’ War, instances without end in 
which Frederick the Great caused his 
bread and flour waggons to be escorted 
by single regiments of infantry or ca- 
valry, sometimes also by whole brigades. 
On the Austrian side we nowhere find 
mention of the same thing, which cer- 
tainly may be partly accounted for in 
this way, that they had no such circum- 
stantial historian on their side, hut in 
part it is also to be ascribed just to this, 
that they always took up much more 
extended positions. 

Having now touched uj^on the four 
efforts which form the foundation of a 
defensive that does not aim at a decision^ 
and which are at the same time, alto- 
gether free upon the whole from all 
offensive elements, we must now say 
something of the offensive means with 
which they may become more or less 
mixed up, in a certain measure flavoured. 
These offensive means are chiefly: — 

1. Operating against the enemy’s com- 
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inunications, under wMcli we likewise But as tlie above means maybe used 
include enterprises against bis places of just as well by tbe assailantj and in itself 
supply. is a real attack, we tbereforo think more 

2. Diversions and incursions within suitable to leave its further examination 

the enemy’s territory. for the next book. Accordingly we shall 

3. Attacks on the enemy's corps and only count it in here, in order to render 

posts, and even upon his main body, a full account of the arsenal of small 
under favourable circumstances, or the offensive arms belonging to the de- 
threat only of such intention. fender of a theatre of war, and for the 

The first of these means is incessantly present merely add that in extent and 
in action in all campaigns of this kind, importance it may attain to such a point, 
but in a certain measure quite quietly as to give the whole -war the uppcan? rice, 
without actually making its appearance, and along with that tho honour, of the 
Every suitable position for the defender offensive. Of this nature are Frederick 
derives a great part of its efficacy from the Great’s enterprises in Poland, Bo- 
the disquietude which it causes the as- hernia and Franconia, before the cam- 
sailant in connection with his communi- l^aign of 1759. His campaign itself is 
cations ; and as the question of siih- plainly a piu'e defence ; these incursions 
sistence in such warfare becomes, as we into the enemy’s territory, however, gave 
have already observed, one of vital im- it the appearance of an aggression, 
portance, affecting the assailant equally, which perhaps had a special value on 
therefore, through this apprehension of account of the moral effect, 
offensive action, possibly resulting from An attack on ono of the enemy’s corps 
the enemy’s position, a great part of or on his main body must always be kept 
the strategic web is determined, as in view as a necessary complement of the 
we shall again find in treating of the whole defence whenever the aggressor 
attack. takes the matter too easily, and on that 

Not only this general influence, pro- account shows himself very defenetdess 
ceeding from the choice of positions, at particular points. Under this silent 
which, like pressure in mechanics, pro- condition tlie wliole action takes place, 
duces an effect invisihh/y but also an But hero also the defender, in the same 
actual offensive movement with part of way as in ox)erating against the commu- 
the army against the enemy’s lines of nicatioiis of tho enemy, may go^a step 
eommiiiiication, comes within the compass further in the province of the offensive, 
of such a defensive. But that it may be and just as well as his adv^ersary may 
done with effect, the situation of the lines of make it liis husiiiess to lie in wait for a 
communication, the nature of the country, favourable stroke. In order to ensure a 
and the peculiar qualities of the troops muk result in tliis field, he must either be very 
be specially propitious to the under- deeidocliy superior in force to his opjjo- 
taking. neiit— whicli certainly is ineonsistciit 

Incursions into the enemy’s eoniitry vrith the defensive in general, but still 
w'hieli have as their object reprisals or may happen — or he must havo a method 
levying contributions, cannot properly bo and the takait of keeping his forces more 
regarded as defensive means, they are concentrated, and make up by activity 
rather true offensive means; but they are and mobility for tho danger wliich ho 
•usually combined witli the object of a real incurs in other resj)oets. 
diversion, wliieh may bo x'egarded as a The first was Da iin’s ca so in the even 
real defensive measure, as it is intended to Years’ War; tliu latter, tho ease of Fred- 
w'oakeii the enemy’s force opposed to us. erick the Great. Still we hardly over see 
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Daiiix’s offensive make its appearance 
except wffeii Frederick the Great invited 
it by excessive boldness and a display of 
contemjDt for him (Hochkirchj, Maxen, 
Landshnt). On the other hand, we see 
Frederick the Great almost constantly 
on the move in order to heat one or other 
of I) aim’s corps with his main body. 
He certainly seldom succeeded, at least, 
the results were never great, because 
Dauii, in addition to his great superiority 
innnmbers, had also a rare degree of pru- 
dence and caution; but we must not sup- 
pose that, therefore, the king’s attempts 
were altogether fruitless. In these attempts 
lay rather a very effectual resistance ; for 
the care and fatigue, which his adversary 
had to undergo in order to avoid fighting 
at a disadvantage, neutralised those forces 
which Would otherwise have aided in 
advancing the offensive action. Let us 
only call to mind the campaign of 1760, 
in Silesia, where Daun and the Eussians, 
out of sheer apprehension of being at- 
tacked and beaten by the king, first here 
and then there, never could succeed in 
making one step in advance. 

We believe we have now gone through 
all the subjects which form the predomi- 
nant ideas, the principal aims, and there- 
fore the main stay, of the whole action 
in the defence of a theatre of war when 
no idea of decision is entertained. Our 
chief, and, indeed, sole object in bringing 
them all close together, was to let the 
organism of the whole strategic action 
be seen in one view ; the particular mea- 
sures by means of which those subjects 
come to life, inarches, positions, etc., etc., 
we have already considered in detail. 

By now casting a glance once more at 
the whole of our subject, the idea must 
strike us forcibly, that with such a 
weak offensive principle, with so little 
desire for a decision on either side, with 
so little positive motive, with so many 
counteracting influences of a subjective 
nature, which stop us and hold us bnck, 
the essential difference between attack 
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and defence must always tend more to 
disappear. At the opening of a cam- 
paign, certainly one party will enter the 
other’s theatre of war, and in that man- 
ner, to a certain extent, such party puts 
on the form of offensive. But it may 
very well take place, and happens fre- 
quently that he must soon enough apply 
all his powers to defend his own country 
on the enemy’s territory. Then both 
stand, in reality, opposite one another in 
a state of mutual observation. Both 
intent on losing nothing, perhaps both 
alike intent also on obtaining a positive 
advantage. Indeed it may happen, .as 
with Frederick the Great, that the real 
defender aims higher in that way than 
his adversary. 

Now the more the assailant gives up 
the position of an enemy making pro- 
gress, the less the defender is menaced 
by him, and confined to a strictly defen- 
sive attitude by the pressing claims of a 
regard for mere safety, so much the 
more a similarity in the relations of the 
parties is produced in wiiich then the 
activity of both will he directed towards 
gaining an advantage over his opponent, 
and protecting himself against any dis- 
advantage, therefore to a true strategic 
mmioeiwring ; and indeed this is the cha- 
racter into which all campaigns resolve 
themselves more or less, when the situa- 
tion of the combatants or political views 
do not allow of any great decision. 

In the following hook we have allotted 
a chapter specially to the subject of stra- 
tegic manoeuvres ; but as this equipoised 
play of forces has frequently been invested 
in theory with an importance to which it 
is not entitled, we find ourselves under 
the necessity of examining the subject 
more closely while we are treating of 
the defence, as it is in that form of 
warfare more particularly that this false 
importance is ascribed to strategic man- 
oeuvres. 

We call it an equqmsed play of forces^ 
for when there is no movement of the 
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y^hole body there is a state of equilibrium ; 
■where no great object impels, there is no 
movement ot the ■whole; therefore, in 
such a case, the two parties, however 
unequal they may be, are still to be re- 
garcled as in a state of <3<][uilibnum. 
From this state of equilibrium of the 
■whole now come forth the particular 
motives to actions of a minor class and 
secondary objects. They can here de- 
velop themselves, because they are no 
longer kept down hy the pressure of a 
great decision and great danger. There- 
fore, what can be lost or won upon the 
whole is changed into small counters, 
and the action of the war, as a whole, is 
broken** up into smaller transactions. 
With these smaller operations for smaller 
gains, a contest of slall now takes place 
between the two generals ; but as it is 
impossible in war to shut out chance, 
and consequently good luck, therefore 
this contest will never he otherwise than 
2 , gams. In the meantime, here arise 
two other questions, that is, whether in 
this manceuvring, chance will not have 
a smaller, and superior^ intelligence a 
greater, share in the decision, than where 
all concentrates itself into one single 
great act. The last of these questions 
vve must answer in the aiiirmative. The 
more eonqilete the organisation of the 
whole, the oftener time and space come 
into consideration— the former by single 
moments, the latter at particular points- 
so much the greater, plainly, will he the 
field for calculation, therefore the greater 
the sway exercised by superior intelli- 
gence. What the superior understanding 
gains is ahstracted in part from chance, 
hut not necessarily altogether, and 
therefore we are not obliged to answer 
the first question affirmatively. More- 
over, we must not forget that a superior 
understanding is not the only mental 
quality of a general ; courage, eneigy, 
resuhitioii, presence of mind, etc., are 
qualities which rise again to a higher 
value when all depends on one single 
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great decision ; they will, therefore, have 
somewhat less weight when there is an 
equipoised play of forces, and the pre- 
dominating ascendancy of sagacious cal- 
culation increases not only at the expense 
of chance, hut also at the expense of these 
qualities. On the other hand, these bril- 
liant qualities, at the moment of a great 
decision, may rob chance of a great part 
of its power, and therefore, to a certain 
extent, secure that which calculating in- 
telligence in such cases would be obliged 
to leave to chance. We see by tliis that 
here a conflict takes place between several 
forces, and that wo cannot positively 
assert that there is a greater field loft 
open to chance in the case of a great 
decision, than in the total result when 
that equipoised play of forces takes place. 
If we, therefore, see more particularly in 
this play of forces a contest of mutual 
skill, that must only be taken to refer to 
skill in sagacious calculation, and not to 

the sum total of military genius. 

Now it is just from this aspect of stra- 
tegic manoeuvring that the whole has 
obtained that false importance of wlxicli 
we have spoken above. In the first place, 
in this skilfuliiess the whole genius of a 
general has been supposed to consist j 
but this is a great mistake, for it is, as 
ab'eady said, not to be denied that in 
moments of great decisions other moral 
qualities of a general may have power to 
control the force of events. If this power 
proceeds more from the impulse of noble 
feelings and those sparks of genius which 
start up almost unconsciously, and there- 
fore does not proceed from long chains of 
thought, still it is not the less a free 
citizen of the art of war, for that art is 
neither a mere act of the uixdm’standing, 
nor are the activities of the intelloctual 
faculties its principal ones. Further, it has 
been supposed that every active campaign 
without results must 1)0 owing to that soij 
of skill on the part of one, or even of both 
generals, -while in reality it has always 
had its general and prineq)al foundation 
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just in tlie general relations ’wMcli have 
turned war into such a game. 

As most wars between civilised states 
have had for their object rather the obser- 
vation of the enemy than his destruction, 
therefore it was only natural that the 
greater number of the campaigns should 
bear the character of strategic manceiiv- 
ring. Those amongst them which did not 
bring into notice any renowned generals, 
attracted no attention ; but wiiere there 
was a great commander on whom all eyes 
were fixed, or two opposed to each other, 
like Turenne and Montecuculi, there the 
seal of perfection has been stamped upon 
this whole art of manoeuvring through 
the names of these generals. A further 
consequence has then been that this game 
has been looked upon as the summit of 
the art, as the manifestation of its highest 
perfection, and consecpiently also as the 
source at which the art of war must 
chiefly he studied. 

This view prevailed almost universally 
in the theoretical world before the wars 
of the French Eevolution. But when 
these wars at one stroke opened to view 
i quite different world of phenomena in 
var, at first somewhat rough and wild, 
out which afterwards, under Buonaparte 
systematised into a method on a grand 
scale, produced results which created 
astonishment amongst old and young, 
3lien p3eople set themselves free from the 
old models, and believed that ail the 
3hanges they saw resulted from modern 
discoveries, magnificent ideas, etc. ; hut 
Bso at the same time, certainly from the 
3hanges in the state of society. It was 
row thought that what was old would 
lever more be required, and would never 
wen reappear. But as in such revolii- 
ions ill opinions two parties are always 
brmed, so it was also in this instance, 
md the old views found their champions, 
vho looked upon the new phenomena as 
mde blows of brute force, as a general 
lecadence of the art ; and held the opi- 
lion that, in the eveiily-halaneed, nuga- 
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tory, fruitless war game, the perfection 
of the art is realised. There lies at the 
bottom of this last view such a want of 
logic and philosophy, that it can only be 
termed a hopeless, distressing eonfasiouof 
ideas. But at the same time the opposite 
opinion, that nothing like the past will 
ever reappear, is very irrational. Of 
the novel appearances manifested in the 
domain of the art of war, very few indeed 
are to be ascribed to new discoveries, 
or to a change in the direction of ideas ; 
they are chiefly atirihutable to the altera- 
tions in the social state and its relations. 
But as these took place just at the crisis 
of a state of fermentation, they must not 
he taken as a norm ; and we cannot, 
therefore, doubt that a great part of the 
former manifestations of war, Avill again 
make their appearance. This is not the 
place to enter further into these matters ; 
it is enough for us that by directing at- 
tention to the relation which this even- 
balanced play of forces occupies in the 
whole conduct of a war, and to its signifi- 
cation and connection with other objects, 
we have shown that it is always pro- 
duced by constraint laid on both parties 
engaged in the contest, and by a military 
element greatly attenuated. In this 
game one general may show himself 
more skilful than Ms opponent ; and 
therefore, if the strength of his army is 
equal, he may also gain many advan- 
tages over him j or if his force is inferior, 
he may, by his superior talent, keep the 
contest evenly balanced ; but it is com- 
pletely contradictory to the nature of the 
thing to look here for the highest honour 
and glory of a general; such a cam- 
paign is always rather a certain sign 
that neither of the generals has any 
great military talent, or that he who has 
talent is prevented by the force of cir- 
cumstances from venturing on a great 
decision; but when this is the case, 
there is no scope afforded for the display 
of the highest military genius. 

We have hitherto been engaged with 
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just ill tlie general relations wMcIl liaye 
turned war into such, a game. 

As most wars between civilised states 
have had for their obj ect rather the obser- 
vation of the enemy than his destruction, 
therefore it was only natural that the 
greater number of the campaigns should 
bear the character of strategic man oeiiv- 
ring. Those amongst them which did not 
bring into notice any renowned generals, 
attracted no attention ; but where there 
was a great commander on whom all eyes 
were fixed, or two opposed to each other, 
like Tiirenne and Monteeuculi, there the 
seal of perfection has been stamped upon 
this whole art of manoeuvring through 
fche names of these generals. A further 
consequence has then been that this game 
has been looked upon as the summit of 
the art, as the manifestation of its highest 
perfection, and conseciueutly also as the 
source at which the art of war must 
shiefly he studied. 

This view pi^evailed almost universally 
.11 the theoretical world before the wars 
)f the French Bevolution. But when 
)hese wars at one stroke opened to view 
i quite diiferent world of phenomena in 
var, at first somewhat rough and wild, 
)ut which afterwards, under Buonaparte 
53'8tematised into a method on a grand 
scale, produced results which created 
istonishment amongst old and ^mung, 
;hen people set themselves free from the 
>ld models, and believed that all the 
changes they saw resulted from modern 
iiscGveries, magnificent ideas, etc. ; hut 
ilso at the same time, certainly from the 
changes in the state of society. It was 
low thought that what was old would 
lever more he required, and would never 
wen reappear. But as in such revolu- 
ions in opinions two paidies are always 
brmed, so it was also in this instance, 
ind the old views found their champions, 
vho looked upon the new phenomena as 
■ude blows of brute force, as a general 
lecadence of the art ; and held the opi- 
lion that, in the evenly-balanced, nuga- 
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tory, fruitless war game, the perfection 
of the art is realised. There lies at the 
bottom of this last view such a want of 
logic and philosophy, that it can only be 
termed a hopeless, distressing confusion of 
ideas. But at the same time the opposite 
opinion, that nothing like the past will 
ever reap|)ear, is very irrational. Of 
the novel appearances manifested in the 
domain of the art of war, very few indeed 
are to he ascribed to new discoveries, 
or to a change in the direction of ideas ; 
they are chiefiy attributable to the altera- 
tions in the social state and its relations. 
Bnt as these took place just at the crisis 
of a state of fermentation, they must not 
be taken as a norm ; and we cannot, 
therefore, doubt that a great part of the 
former manifestations of war, will again 
make their appearance. This is not the 
place to enter further into these matters ; 
it is enough for us that bj" directing at- 
tention to the relation which this even- 
balanced of forces occupies in the 
whole conduct of a war, and to its signifi- 
cation and connection with other objects, 
we have shown that it is always pro- 
duced by^ constraint laid on both parties 
engaged in the contest, and by a military 
element greatly attenuated. In this 
game one general may show himself 
more skilful than his opponent; and 
therefore, if the strength of his army is 
equal, he may also gain many advan- 
tages over him ; or if his force is inferior, 
he may, by his superior talent, keep the 
contest evenly balanced ; hut it is com- 
pletely contradictory to the nature of the 
thing to look here for the highest honour 
and glory of a general; such a cam- 
paign is always rather a certain sign 
that neither of the generals has any 
great militai’y talent, or that lie who has 
talent is prevented by the force of cir- 
cumstances from venturing on a great 
decision ; hut when this is the case, 
there is no scope afforded for the display 
of the highest military genius. 

We have hitherto been engaged with 
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tlie general cliaracter of strategic maiicBu- 
vring ; we must now proceed to a special 
iuiliience wliieli it has on the conduct of 
war, namely this, that it frequently leads 
the comhatants away from the principal 
roads and places into unfrequented, or 
at least unimportant localities. "When 
trifling interests, which exist for a mo- 
ment and then disappear, are paramount, 
the great features of a country have less 
influence on the conduct of the war. We 
therefore often find that "bodies of troops 
move to points where we should never 
look for them, judging only hy the great 
and simple requirements of the war ; and 
that coiisequently, also, the changeful- 
ness and diversity in the details of the 
contest as it progresses, are much greater 
here than in wars directed to a great 
decision. Let us only look how in the 
last five campaigns of the Seven Years’ 
War, in spite of the relations in general 
remaining unchanged in themselves, each 
of these campaigns took a diiferent form, 
and, closely examined, no single measure 
ever appears twice ; and yet in these 
campaigns the offensive principle mani- 
fests itself on the side of the allied army 
much more decidedly than in most other 
earlier wars. 

In this chapter on the defence of a 
theatre of war, if no great decision is 
proposed, we have only shown the ten- 
dencies of the action, together with its 
combination, and the relations and cha- 
racter of the same ; the particular mea- 
sures of which it is composed have been 
described in detail in a former part of 
our work. Now the question arises 
whether for these different tendencies of 
action no thoroughly general comprehen- 
sive principles, rules, or methods can be 
given. To this we reply that, as far as 
history is concerned, we have decidedly 
not been led to any deductions of that 
kind through constantly recurring forms; 
and at the same time, for a subject so 
diversified and changeful in its general 
nature, we could hardly admit any theo- 


retical rule, except one founded on ex- 
perience. A war directed to great de- 
cisions is not only much simpler, but also 
much more in accordance with nature ; is 
more free from inconsistencies, more 
objective, more restricted by a law of 
inherent necessity ; hence the mind can 
prescribe foniis and laws for it ; but for a 
•war without a decision for its object, this 
a|)pears to us to be much more difficult. 
Even tlie two fundamental principles of 
the earliest theories of strategy published 
in our times, the Breadth of the Base^ in 
Bulow, and the Fosttion on Interior Line^y 
in Jomiiii, if applied to the defence of 
a theatre of war, have in no instance 
shown themselves absolute and effective. 
But being mere forms, this is just where 
they should show themselves most effica- 
cious, because forms are always more 
efiicacious, always acquire a preponde- 
rance over other factors of the product, 
the more the action extends over time 
and space. Notwithstanding this, we 
find that they are nothing more than 
particular parts of the subject, and cer- 
tainly anytliing but decisive advantages. 
It is very clear that the peculiar nature 
of the means and the relations must 
always from the first have a great influ- 
ence adverse to all general principles. 
What l)aun did hy tlie extent and pro- 
vident choice of positions, the king did 
by keeping his army always concentrated, 
always hugging the enemy close, and hy 
being always ready to act extemporally 
with his whole army. The method of 
each general proceeded not only from the 
nature of the army he commanded, but 
also from the circumstances in which he 
was placed. To extemporise movements 
is always much easier for a king than 
for any commander who acts under res- 
ponsihility. We shall here once more 
point out particularly that the critic has 
no right to look upon the different man- 
ners and methods which may make their 
appearance as different degrees on the 
road to perfection, the one inferior to the 
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other ; they are entitled to he treated as 
on an equality, and it must rest with, 
the judgment to estimate their relative 
fitness for use in each particular case. 

To enumerate these different manners 
which may s|)ring from the particular 
nature of an army, of a country, or of 
circumstances, is not our object here ; 
the influence of these things generally 
we have already noticed. 

We acknowledge, therefore, that in 
this chapter we are unable to give any 
maxims, rules, or methods, because his- 
tory does not furnish the means ; and on 
the contrary, at almost every moment, we 
there meet with peculiarities such as are 
often quite inexplicable, and often also 
surprise us by their singularity. But it is 
not on that account unprofitable to study 
history in connection with this subject 
also. Where neither system nor any dog- 
matic a]3paratus can be found, there may 
still be truth, and this truth will then, in 
most cases, only be discovered by a prac- 
tised judgment and the tact of long experi- 
ence. Therefore, even if history does not 
here furnish any formula, we may be cer- 
tain that here as well as everywhere else, it 
will give us exercise for the jidgment. 

We shall only set up one comprehen- 
sive general principle, or rather we shall 
reproduce, and present to view more 
vividly, in the form of a separate prin- 
ciple, the natural presupposition of all 
that has now been said. 

AH the means which have been here 
set forth have only a relative value ; they 
are all placed under the legal ban of a 
certain disability on both sides; above 
this region a higher law prevails, and 
there is a totally different world of phe- 
nomena. The general must never forget 
this ; he must never move in imaginary 
security within the narrower sphere, as 
if he were in an absolute medium ; never 
look upon the means which he employs 
here as the necessary or as the only means ^ 
and still adhere to tliem^ even when he himself 
already trembles at their insufficiency. 


Trom the point of view at which we 
have here placed ourselves, such an error 
may appear to be almost impossible ; but 
it is not impossible in tbe real world, 
because there things do not appear in 
such sharp contrast. 

W e must just again remind our readers 
that, for the sake of giving clearness, 
distinctness, and force to our ideas, we 
have always taken as the subject of our 
consideration only the complete anti- 
thesis, that is the two extremes of the 
question, but that the concrete case in 
war generally lies between these two 
extremes, and is only influenced by either 
of these extremes according to the de- 
gree ill which it approaches nearer to- 
wards it. 

Therefore, quite commonly, everything 
depends on the general making up his 
own mind before all things as to whether 
his adversary has the inclination and the 
means of outbidding him by the use of 
greater and more decisive measures. As 
soon as he has reason to apprehend this, 
he must give up small measures intended 
to ward off small disadvantages; and tlie 
course which remains for him then is to 
put himself in a better situation, by a 
voluntary sacrifice, in order to make him- 
self equal to a greater solution. In other 
words, the first requisite is that the gene- 
ral should take the right scale in laying 
out his work. 

In order to give these ideas still more 
distinctness through the help of real ex- 
perience, we shall briefly notice a string 
of cases in which, according to our 
opinion, a false criterion was made use 
of, that is, in which one of the generals 
in the calculation of his operations very 
much underestimated the decisive action 
intended by his adversary. We begin 
with the opening of the campaign of 
1757, in which the Austrians showed by 
the disposition of their forces that they 
had not counted npon so thorough an 
offensive as that adopted by Frederick 
the Great ; even the delay of Piccolo- 
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mini’s corps on tlie Silesian frontier 
while Duke Gliaiies of Lorraine was in 
danger of having to surrender with his 
whole army, is a similar ease of complete 
misconception of the situation. 

In 1758, the French were in the first 
place completely taken in as to the effects 
of the convention of Kloster Seeven (a 
fact, certainly, with which we have nothing 
to do here), and two months afterwards 
they were completely mistaken in their 
judgment of what their opponent might 
undertake, which, very shortly after, cost 
them the country between the Weser 
and the Ehine. That Frederick the 
G-reat, in 1759, at Maxen, and in 1760, 
at Landshut, completely misjudged his 
enemies in not supposing them capable 
of such decisive measures has been al- 
ready mentioned. 

But in all history we can hardly find 
a greater error in the criterion than that 
in 1792. It was then imagined possible 
to turn the tide in a national war by a 
moderate sized auxiliary army, which 
brought down on those who attempted it 
the enormous weight of the whole French 
people, at that time completely unhinged 
by political fanaticism. We only call 
this error a great one because it has 
proved so since, and not because it would 
have been easy to avoid it. As far as 
regards the conduct of the war itself, it 
cannot be denied that the foundation of 
all the disastrous years which followed 
was laid in the campaign of 1794, On 
the side of the allies in that campaign, 
even the powerful nature of the enemy’s 
system of attack was quite misundei"- 
stood, by opposing to it a pitiful system 
of extended positions and strategic man- 
oeuvres; and further in the want of una- 
nimity l)etween Prussia and Austiua poli- 
tically, and the foolish abandonment of 
Belgium and the Netherlands, we may also 
see how little presentiment the cabinets 
of that day hacl of the force of the torrent 
which had just broken loose. In the 
year 1796, the partial acts of resistance 


offered at Montenotte, Lodi, etc., etc., 
show sufficiently how little the Austrians 
understood the main point when con- 
fronted by a Buonaparte. 

In the year 1800 it was not by the 
direct effect of the surprise, but by the 
false view which Melas took of the pos- 
sible consequences of this surprise, that 
his catastrophe was brought about, 

IJlm, in the year 1805, was the last 
knot of a loose network of scientific but 
extremely feeble strategic combinations, 
good enough to stop a Daun or a Lasey 
but not a Buonaparte, the Eevoliition’s 
Emx^eror. 

The indecision and embarrassment of 
the Prussians in 1806, proceeded from 
antiquated, |)itiful, impraeticahle views 
and measures being mixed wp with some 
lucid ideas and a true feeling of the 
immense importance of the moment. 
If there had been a distinct conscious- 
ness and a comx:)lete apjcreciation of the 
position of the country, how could they 
have left 30,000 men in Prussia, and 
then entertained the idea of forming a 
special theatre of war in Westphalia, 
and of gaining any results from a trivial 
offensive such as that for which Eiichel’s 
and the Weimar corps were intended ? and 
how could they have talked of danger to 
magazines and loss of this or that strip 
of territory in the last moments left for 
deliberation ? 

Even in 1812, in that grandest of all 
campaigns, there was no want at first of 
unsound purposes proceeding from the 
use of an erroneous standard Scale. In 
the head quarters at Wilna there was a 
party of men of high mark who insisted 
on a battle on the frontier, in order that 
no hostile foot should tread on Eussian 
ground with imx)unity. That this battle 
on the frontier might he lost, iiaj", that 
it ivould lost, these men certainly ad- 
mitted; for although they did not know 
that there would be 300,000 French to 
meet 80,000 Eussians, still they knew 
that the enemy was considerably superior 
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in numlbers. The chief error was in the 
value which they ascribed to this battle ; 
they thought it would be a lost battle, 
like many other lost battles, whereas it 
may with certainty be asserted that this 
great battle on the frontier would have 
produced a succession of events completely 
different to those which actually took 
place. Even the camp at Drissa was a 
measure at the root of which there lay a 
completely erroneous standard with re- 
gard to the enemy. If the Eussian army 
had been obliged to remain there they 
would have been completely isolated and 
cut off from every quarter, and then the 
French army would not have been at a 
loss for means to compel the Eussians to 
lay down their arms. The designer of 
that camp never thought of power and 
will on such a scale as that. 

But even Buonaparte sometimes used 
a false standard. After the armistice of 
1818 he thought to hold in check the 
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subordinate armies of the allies under 
BlUcher and the Crown Prince of Sweden 
by corps which were certainly not able 
to offer any effectual resistance, but 
which might impose sufficiently on the 
cautious to prevent their risking anything, 
as had so often been done in preceding 
wars. He did not reflect sufficiently on the 
reaction proceeding from the deep-rooted 
resentment with which both Blucher and 
Bulow were animated, and from the im- 
minent danger in which they were 
placed. 

In general, he under-estimated the 
enterprising spirit of old Blucher. At 
Leipsic Bliicher alone wrested from him 
the victory ; at Laon Bliicher might have 
entirely ruined him, and if he did not do 
so the cause lay in circumstances com- 
pletely out of the calculation of Buona- 
parte ; lastly, at Belle- Alliance, the 
Xeenalty of this mistake reached him like 
a thunderbolt. 
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BOOK m-THE ATTACK. 


CHAPTEE I. 


THE ATTACK IK RELATION TO THE DEFENCE. 


If two ideas form an exact logical anti- 
thesis, that is to say if the one is the com- 
plement of the other, then, in fact, each 
one is implied in the other ; and when the 
limited power of onr mind is insufhcient 
to appreiiend both at once, and, by the 
mere antithesis, to recognise in the one 
perfect conception the totality of the 
other also, still, at all events, the one 
always throws on the other a strong, and 
in many parts a sufficient light. Thus we 
think the first chapter on the defence 
throws a sufficient light on all the points 
of the attack which it touches npon. But 
it is not so throughout in respect of every 
point; the train of thought could no- 
where be carried to a finality ; it is, there- 
fore, natural that where the opposition of 
ideas does hot lie so immediately at the 
root of the conception as in the first 
eiiapters, all that can be said about the 
attack does not follow directly from what 
has been said on the defence. An alter- 
ation of our point of view brings us 
nearer to the subject, audit is natural for 
us to observe, at this closer point of view, 
that which escaped observation at our 
VOL. iir. 


former stand|)oint. What is thus per- 
ceived will, therefore, be the complement 
of our former train of thought ; and it will 
not unfrequently happen that what is said 
on the attack will throw a new light on 
the defence. In treating of the attack 
we shall, of course, very frequently have 
the same subjects before us with which 
our attention has been occupied in the 
defence. But we have no intention, nor 
wmuld it be consistent with the nature of 
the thing, to adopt the usual plan of 
works on engineering, and in treating of 
the attack, to circumvent or upset all 
that we have found of positive value in 
the defence, by showing that against 
every means of defence, there is an in- 
fallible method of attack. The defence 
has its strong points and weak ones ; if 
the first are even not unsiirmountahle, 
still they can only be overcome at a dis- 
proportionate price, and that must re- 
main true from whatever point of view 
we look at it, or we get involved in a 
contradiction. Further, it is not our in- 
tention thoroughly to review the recip- 
rocal action of the means ; each means of 
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defence suggests a means of attack ; but 
tins is often so evident, tbat there is no 
occasion to transfer oneself from our 
standpoint in treating of the defence 
to a fresh one for the attack, in order 
to perceive it; the one issues from the 
other of itself. Our object is, in each 
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subject, to set forth the peculiar rela- 
tions of the attack, so far as they do 
not directly come out of the defence, 
and this mode of treatment must neces- 
sarily lead us to many chapters to 
which there are no corresponding ones 
in the defence. 


CHAPTER II. 


NATURE OF THE STRATEGICAL ATTACK. 


We have seen that the defensive in war 
generally — therefore, also, the strategic 
defensive — is no absolute state of expec- 
tancy and warding off, therefore no com- 
pletely passive state, but that it is a rela- 
tive state, and consequently impregnated 
more or less with offensive principles. In 
the same way the offensive is no homo- 
geneous •whole, but incessantly mixed up 
with the defensive. But there is this 
difference between the two, that a defen- 
sive, without an offensive return blow, 
cannot be conceived ; that this return 
blow is a necessary constituent part of 
the defensive, whilst in the attack, the 
blow or act is in itself one complete idea. 
The defence in itself is not necessarily a 
p)art of the attack ; but time and space, 
to which it is inseparably bound, import 
into it the defensive as a necessary 
evil. For in the first place, the attack 
cannot be continued uninterruptedly up 
touts conclusion, it must have stages of 
rest, and in these stages, when its action 
is neutralised, the state of defence steps 
in of itself ; in the second place, the space 
•which a military force, in its advance, 
leaves behind it, and which is essential 
to its existence, cannot always he covered 
by the attack itself, hut must be specially 
protected. 

The act of attack in war, hut particu- 
larly in that branch which is called 


strategy, is therefore a perpetual alter- 
nating and combining of attack and de- 
fence ; but the latter is not to be regarded 
as an effectual jireparation for attack, as 
a means by which its force is heightened, 
that is to say, not as an active principle, 
hut purely as a necessary evil; as the 
retarding weight arising from the specific 
gravity of the mass; it is its original 
sin, its seed of mortality. We say : a re~ 
tarding weight, because if the defence 
does not contribute to strengthen the 
attack, it must tend to diminish its effect 
by the very loss of time which it repre- 
sents. But now, may not this defensive 
element, which is contained in every 
attack, have over it a positively disadvan- 
tageous influence? If we suppose the 
attach is the weaker , the defence the stronger 
form of war, it seems to follow that the 
latter can not act in a positive sense pre- 
judicially on the former; for as long as 
we have siifficieiit force for the weaker 
form, we should have more than enough 
for the stronger. In general — that is, as 
regards the chief part— this is true : in its 
detail -we shall analyse it more precisely 
in the chapter on the culminating point oi 
victory ; but we must not forget that that 
superiority of the strategic defence is partly 
founded in this, that the attack itself can- 
not take place without a mixture of de- 
fence, and of a defensive of a very weak 
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Mnd; wliat tlie assailant lias to carry about 
■with him of tliis kind are its worst ele- 
ments ; with respect to these, that which 
holds good of the whole, in a general 
sense, cannot be maintained ; and there- 
fore it is conceiyable that the defensive 
may act upon the attack positively as a 
weakening principle. It is just in these 
moments of weak defensive in the attack, 
that the positive action of the offensive 
principle in the defensive should be intro- 
duced. During the twelve hours rest 
which usually succeeds a day^s work, 
what a difference there is between the 
situation of the defender in his chosen, 
well-known, and prepared position, and 
that of the assailant occupying a bivouac, 
into which — like a blind man — he has 
groped his way, or during a longer period 
of rest, required to obtain provisions and 
to await reinforcements, etc., when the 
defender is close to his fortresses and sup- 
plies, whilst the situation of the assailant, 
on the other hand, is like that of a bird 
on a tree. Every attack must lead to 
a defence ; what is to be the result of that 
defence, depends on circumstances ; these 
circumstances may be very favourable if 
the enemy’s forces are destroyed ; but 
they may be very unfavourable if such 
is not the case. Although this defensive 
does not belong to the attack itself, its 
nature and effects must re-act on the 
attack, and must take part in determining 
its value. 

The deduction from this view is, that 
in every attack the defensive, which is ne- 
cessarily an inherent feature in the same, 
must come into consideration, in order to 
see clearly the disadvantages to which it 
is subject, and to be prepared for them. 

On the other hand, in another respect, 
the attack is always in itself one and the 
same. But the defensive has its gra- 
dations' according as the principle of 
expectancy approaches to an end. This 
begets forms which differ essentially from 
each other, as has been developed in the 
chapter on the forms of defence. 

As the principle of the attack is strictly 


active, and the defensive, which connects 
itself with it, is only a dead weight ; 
there is, therefore, not the same kind of 
difference in it. No doubt, in the energy 
employed in the attack, in the rapidity 
and force of the blow, there may be a 
great difference, but only a difference in 
degree, not in form , — It is quite possible 
to conceive even that the assailant ihay 
choose a defensive form, the better to at- 
tain his object; for instance, that he may 
choose a strong position, that he may be 
attacked there ; but such instances are so 
rare that we do not think it necessary to 
dwell upon them in our grouping of ideas 
and facts, which are always founded on 
the practical. We may, therefore, say 
that there are no such gradations in the 
attack as those which present themselves 
in the defence. 

Lastly, as a rule, the extent of the 
means of attack consists of the armed 
force only; of course, we must add to 
these the fortresses, for if in the vicinity 
of the theatre of war, they have a decided 
inffuence on the attack. But this influ- 
ence gradually diminishes as the attack 
advances ; and it is conceivable that, in 
the attack, its own fortresses never can 
play such an important part as in the 
defence, in which they often become ob- 
jects of primary importance. The assist- 
ance of the people may be supposed in 
co-operation with the attack, in those 
cases in which the inhabitants of the 
country are better disposed towmrds the 
invader of the country than they are to 
their own army; Anally, the assailant 
may also have allies, bnt then they are 
only the result of special or accidental 
relations, not an assistance proceeding 
from the nature of the aggressive; Al- 
though, therefore, in speaking of the 
defence we have reckoned fortresses, pop- 
ular insurrections, and allies as available 
means of resistance ; we cannot do the 
same in the attack; there they belong 
to the nature of the thing ; here they only 
appear rarely, and for the most part acci- 
dentally. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

OF THE OBJECTS OF STRATEGHCAL ATTACK. 


The oTertlirow of fhe enemy is tlie aim 
in war ; destruction of the hostile mili- 
tary forces, the means both in attack 
and defence. By the destruction of the 
enemy’s military force, the defensive is led 
on to the offensive, the offensive is led by 
it to the conquest of territory. Territory 
is, therefore, the object of the attack ; but 
that need not be a whole country, it may 
be confined to a part, a province, a strip 
of country, a fortress. All these things 
may have a substantial value from their 
political importance, in treating for peace, 
whether they are retained or exchanged. 

The object of the strategic attack is, 
therefore, conceivable in an infinite num- 
ber of gradations, from the conquest of 
the whole country down to that of some 
insignificant place. As soon as this ob- 
ject is attained, and the attack ceases, the 
defensive commences. We may, there- 
fore, represent to ourselves the strategic 
attack as a distinctly limited unit. But 
it is not so if we consider the matter prac- 
tically, that is in accordance with actual 


phenomena. Practically the moments of 
the attack, that is, its views and measures, 
often glide just as imperceptibly into the 
defence as the plans of the defence into 
the offensive. It is seldom, or at all 
events not always, that a general lays 
down positively for himself what he will 
conquer, he leaves that dependent on tbe 
course of events. His attack often leads 
him further than he had intended ; after 
rest more or less, he often gets renewed 
strength, without our being obliged to 
make out of this two quite different 
acts ; at another time he is brought to a 
standstill sooner than he expected, with- 
out, however, giving up his intentions, 
and chan ging to a real defensive. W e see, 
therefore, that if the snccessful defence 
may change imperceptibly into the offen-. 
sive ; so on the other hand an attack may, in 
like manner, change into a defence. These 
gradations must be kept in view, in order 
to avoid making a wrong application of 
what we have to say of the attack in 
general. 


CHAPTER IV 


DECREASING FORCE OP THE ATTACK. 

This is one of the principal points in The decrease of absolute power arises — 

strategy: on its right valuation in the L Through the object of the attack, 

concrete, depends our being able to judge the occupation of the enemy’s country,* 
correctly what we are able to do. this generally commences first alter* the 
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first decision, but tlie attack does not 
cease upon tlie first decision. 

2. Tliroiigli tke necessity imposed on 
tlie attacking army to guard tlie country 
in its rear, in order to preserve its line 
of communication and means of sub- 
sistence. 

3. Tbrougli losses in action and tbrougb. 
sickness. 

4. Distance of tbe various depots of 
supplies and reinforcements. 

5. Sieges and blockades of fortresses. 

6. Eelaxation of efforts. 

7. Secession of allies. 

But frequently, in opposition to tkese 
weakening causes, there may be many 


others which contribute to strengthen the 
attack. It is clear, at all events, that a net 
result can only be obtained by comparing 
these different quantities ; thus, for ex- 
ample, the weakening of the attack may 
he partly or completely compensated, or 
even surpassed by the weakening of the 
defensive. This last is a case which 
rarely happens ; we cannot always bring 
into tbe comparison any more forces than 
those in the immediate front or at deci- 
sive points, not the whole of the forces 
in the field.—Different examples : The 
French in Austria and Prussia, in 
Bussia ; the allies in Prance, the French 
in Spain, 


CHAPTER V. 


CULMINATING POINT OF THE ATTACK. 


The success of the attack is the result of 
a present superiority of force, it being 
understood that the moral as w^ell as 
physical forces are included. In the pre- 
ceding chapter 'we have shown that the 
power of the attack gradually exhausts 
itself; possibly at the same time the supe- 
riority may increase, but in most cases it 
diminishes. The assailant buys np pro- 
spective advantages which are to be 
turned to account hereafter in negotia- 
tions for peace ; but, in the meantime, he 
has to pay down on the spot for them a 
certain amount of his military force. If 
a preponderance on the side of the attack, 
although thus daily diminishing, is stiU 
maintained until peace is concluded, the 
object is attained. — There are strategic 
attacks which have led to an immediate 
peace-— but such instances are rare ; the 
majority, on the contrary, lead only to a 


point at which the forces remaining are 
just sufficient to maintain a defensive, 
and to wait for peace. — Beyond that 
point the scale turns, there is a reaction ; 
the violence of such a reaction is com- 
monly much greater than the force of 
the blow. This we call the culminating 
point of the attack. — As the object of 
the attack is the possession of the enemy’s 
territory, it follows that the advance must 
continue till the superiority is exliausted ; 
this cause, therefore, impels us towards 
the ultimate object, and may easily lead 
us beyond it. — If we reflect upon the 
number of the elements of which an equa- 
tion' of the forces in action is composed, 
we may conceive how difiicult it is in 
many cases to determine which of two 
opponents has the superiority on his side. 
Often all hangs on the silken thread of 
imagination. 
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Every tiling tlieii depends on discover- 
ing the enlminating point by the fine 
tact of Judgment Here we come upon 
a seeming contradiction. The defence is 
stronger than the attack ; therefore we 


should think that the latter can never 
lead us too far, for as long as the weaker 
form remains strong enough for what is 
required, the stronger form ought to he 
still more so.* 


CHAPTER VI, 


DESTRUCTION OE THE ENEMY’S ARMIES, 


The destruction of the enemy’s armed 
forces is the means to the end. — ^What 
is meant by this — The price it costs — 
Different points of view which are possible 
in respect to the subject. 

1, only to destroy as many as the ob- 
ject of the attack requires. 

2, or as many on the whole as is pos- 
sible. 

B, the sparing of our own forces as the 
principal point of view. 

4, this may again he carried so far, 
that the assailant does nothing towards 
the destruction of the enemy’s force 
except when a fmouraUe opportunity offers, 
which may also be the case with regard 
to the object of the attack, as already 
mentioned in the third chapter. 

The only means of destroying the 
enemy’s armed force is by combat, but 
this may he done in two ways : 1, directly, 
2, indirectly, through a combination of 
combats. — If, therefore, the battle is the 
chief means, still it is not the only means. 
The ca];)ture of a fortress or of a portion 


of territory, is in itself really a destruc- 
tion of the enemy’s force, and it may 
also lead to a still greater destruction, 
and therefore, also, he an indirect 
means. 

The occupation of an undefended strip 
of territory, therefore, in addition to the 
value which it has as a direct fulfilment 
of the end, may also reckon as a destruc- 
tion of the enemy’s force as well. The 
manoeuvring, so as to draw an enemy 
out of a district of country w^hicli he has 
occupied, is somewhat similar, and must, 
therefore, only be looked at from the 
same point of view, and not as a 
success of arms, properly speaking. — 
These means are generally estimated at 
more than they are worth — they have 
seldom the value of a battle ; besides 
which it is always to be feared that the 
disadvantageous position to which they 
lead, will be overlooked ; they are se- 
ductive through the low price which they 
cost. 

We must always consider means of 


* Here follows in the MS. this note « Development of this subject after Book 3, in the essay on the 
Culminating Point of Yictory.” 

Under this title, in an envelope endorsed. Various dissertations as materials” an essay has been found 
•v'hich appears to he a revision of the chapter here only sketched, it will be found at the end of the 
seventh book. — Ebiteess' Note. 
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tliis description as small investments, 
from wiiich only small profits are to be 
expected; as means suited only to very 
limited State relations and weak motives. 


Then they are certainly better than bat- 
tles without a purpose— than victories, 
the results of which cannot be realised 
to the fuU. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE OFFEHSIYE BATTLE. 


What we have said about the defensive 
battle throws a strong light upon the 
offensive also. 

We there had in view that class of 
battle in which the defensive appears 
most decidedly pronounced, in order that 
we might convey a more vivid impression 
of its nature but only the fewer number 
are of that kind ; most battles are demu 
rencontres in which the defensive character 
disappears to a great extent. It is 
otherwise with the offensive battle : 
it preserves its character under all 
circumstances, and can keep up that 
character the more boldly, as the 
defender is out of his proper esse. For 
this reason, in the battle which is not 
purely defensive and in the TQnlrencontres, 
there always remains also something of 
the difference of the character of the 
battle on the one side and on the other. 
The chief distinctive characteristic of the 
offensive battle is the manoeuvre to turn 
or surround, therefore, the initiative as 
well. 

A combat in lines, formed to envelope, 
has evidently in itself great advantages; 
it is, however, a subject of tactics. The 
attack must not give up these advantages 
because the defence has a means of coun- 
teracting them ; for the attack itself 
cannot make use of that means, inas- 
much as it is one that is too closely 


dependent upon other things connected 
with the defence. To be able in turn 
to operate with success against the 
flanks of an enemy, whose aim is to 
turn our line, it is necessary to have 
a well chosen and well prepared posi- 
tion. But what is much more impor- 
tant is, that all the advantages which 
the defensive possesses, cannot be made 
use of ; most defences are poor make- 
shifts ; the greater number of defenders 
find themselves in a very harassing and 
critical position, in which, expecting the 
worst, they meet the attack half 'way. 
The consequence of this is, that battles 
formed with enveloping lines, or even 
with an oblique front, which should pro- 
perly result from an advantageous rela- 
tion of the lines of communication, are 
commonly the result of a moral and phy- 
sical preponderance (Marengo, Auster- 
litz, Jena). Besides, in the first battle 
fought, the base of the assailant, if not 
superior to that of the defender, is still 
mostly very wide in extent, on account of 
the proximity of the frontier; he can, 
therefore, afford to venture a little. — The 
flank-attack, that is, the battle with ob- 
lique front, is moreover generally more 
efficacious than the enveloping form. It 
is an erroneous idea that an enveloping 
strategic advance from the very com- 
mencement must be connected with it, as 
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at Prague. (Tiiat strategic measure lias 
seldom anytMng in common with it, and 
is very hazardous ; of which we shall speak 
further in the attack of a theatre of war.) 

As it is an object with the commander 
in the defensive battle to delay the 
decision as long as possible, and gain 
time, because a defensive battle unde- 
cided at sunset is commonly one gained : 
therefore the commander, in the oftensive 
battle, requires to hasten the decision ; 
but, on the other hand, there is a great 
risk in too much haste, because it leads 
to a waste of forces. One peculiarity in 
the offensive battle is the uncertainty, in 
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most cases, as to the position of the 
enemy; it is a complete groping about 
amongst things that are unknown (Aus- 
terlitz, "Wagram, Hohenlinden, Jena, 
Katzbach). The more this is the case, 
so much the more concentration of forces 
becomes paramount, and turning a flank 
to be preferred to surrounding. That 
the principal fruits of victory are first 
gathered in the pursuit, we have already 
learnt in the twelfth chapter of the 4th 
Book. According to the nature of the 
thing, the pursuit is more an integral 
part of the whole action in the offensive 
than in the defensive battle. 


CHAPTEE VIIL 


PASSAGE OE RIYERS. 


1. A LAEGE river which crosses the 
direction of the attack is always very in- 
convenient for the assailant: for when 
he has crossed it he is generally limited 
to one point of passage, and, therefore, 
unless he remains close to the river he 
becomes very mneh hampered in his 
movements. Whether he meditates 
bringing on a decisive battle after cros- 
sing, or may expect the enemy to attack 
him, he exposes himself to great danger ; 
therefore, without a decided superiority, 
both in moral and physical force, a 
general will not place himself in such a 
position. 

2. From this mere disadvantage of 
placing a- river behind an army, a river is 
much oftener capable of defence than it 
would otherwise be. If we suppose that 
this defence is not considered the only 
means of safety, hut is so planned that 


even if it fails, still a stand can b© 
made near the river, then the assailant 
in his calculations must add to the re- 
sistance which he may experience in the 
defence of the river, all the advantages 
mentioned in No. 1, as being on the side 
of the defender of a river, and the effect 
of the two together is, that we usually 
see generals show great respect to a 
river before they attack it if it is de- 
fended. 

3. But in the preceding book we have 
seen, that under certain conditions, the 
real defence of a river promises right 
good results ; and if we refer to expe- 
rience, w’'e must allow that suph results 
follow in reality much more irequently 
than theory promises, because in theory 
we only calculate with real circumstances 
as we find them take place, wdiile in the 
execution, things commonly appear to 
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til e assailant miieli more difficult tlian 
they really are, and they become there- 
fore a greater clog on his action. 

Suppose, for instance, an attack which 
is not intended to end in a great solution, 
and which is not conducted with thorough 
energy, we ina}^ be sure that in carrying 
it out a number of little obstacles and 
accidents, which no theory could calculate 
upon, will start up to the disadvantage 
of the assailant, because he is the acting 
party, and must, therefore, come first 
into collision with such impediments. 
Let us just think for a moment how often 
some of the insignificant rivers of Lom- 
bardy have been successfully defended ! — 
If, on the other hand, cases may also be 
found in military history, in which the 
defence of rivers has failed to realise 
what was expected of them, that lies in 
the extravagant results sometimes looked 
for from this means ; results not founded 
in any kind of way on its tactical nature, 
but merely on its well-known efficacy, to 
which people have thought there were no 
bounds. 

4. It is only when the defender com- 
mits the mistake of placing his entire 
dependence on the defence of a river, so 
that in case it is forced he becomes in- 
volved in great difficulty, in a kind of 
catastrophe, it is only then that the de- 
fence of a river can be looked upon as a 
form of defence favourable to the attack, 
for it is certaiul}^ easier to force the pas- 
sage of a river than to gain an ordinary 
battle. . 

5. It follows of itself from what has 
just been said that the defence of a river 
may become of great value if no great 
solution is desired, but where that is to be 
expected, either from the superior num- 
bers or energy of the enemy, then this 
means, if wrongly used, may turn to the 
positive advantage of the assailant. 

6. There are very few river-lines of 
defence vffiich cannot be turned either 
on the whole length or at some particular 
point. Therefore the assailant, superior 


in numbers and bent upon serious blows, 
has the means of making a demonstra- 
tion at one point and passiug at another, 
and then by snp>eiior numbers, and ad- 
vancing, regardless of all opposition, he 
can repair any disadvantageous relations 
in which he may have been placed by 
the issue of the first encounters : for his 
general superiority will enable him to 
do so. It very rarely happens that the 
passage of a river is actually tactically 
forced by overpowering the enemy’s 
principal post by the effect of superior 
fire and greater valour on the part of 
the troops, and the expression, forcing a 
pamige is only to be taken in a strategic 
sense, in so far that the assailant by 
his passage at an undefended or only 
slightly defended point within the line 
of defence, braves all the dangers which, 
in the defender’s view, should result to 
him through the crossing. — Butthew^orst 
which an assailant can do, is to attempt 
a real passage at several points, unless 
they lie close to each other and admit of 
all the troops joining in the combat ; for 
as the defender must necessarily have 
his forces separated, therefore, if the as- 
sailant fractions his in like manner, he 
throws away his natural advantage. In 
that way Bellegarde lost the battle on 
the Mincio, 1814, where by chance both 
armies passed at different points at the 
same time, and the Austrians were more 
divided than the Trench. 

7. If the defender remains on this side 
of the river, it necessarily follows that 
there are two ways to gain a strategic 
advantage over him : either to pass at 
some point, regardless of his position, and 
so to outbid him in the same means, or 
to give battle. In the first ease, the rela- 
tions of the base and lines of communi- 
cations should chiefly decide, but it often 
happens that special circumstances exor- 
cise more infiuence than general rela- 
tions ; he who can choose the best posi- 
tions, who knows best how to make his 
dispositions, who is better obeyed, whose 
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army marclies fastest/ etc., may contend 
lYitli advantage against general circnm- 
stances. As regards the second means, 
it presupposes on the part of the assail- 
ant the means, suitable relations, and the 
determination to fight ; but "when these 
conditions may be presupposed, the de- 
fender will not readily venture upon this 
mode of defending a river. 

8. As a final result, we must therefore 
give as our opinion that, although the 
passage of a river in itself rarely presents 
great difficulties, yet in all cases not im- 
mediately connected with a great deci- 
sion, so many apprehensions of the con- 
sequences and of future complications are 
bound up with it, that at all events the 
progress of the assailant may easily be 
so far arrested that he either leaves the 
defender on this side the river, or 
he passes, and then remains close 
to the river. For it rarely happens that 
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two armies remain any length of time 
confronting one another on different sides 
of a river. 

But also in cases of a great solution, 
a river is an important object ; it always 
weakens and deranges the offensive ; and 
the most fortunate thing, in this case is, 
if the defender is induced through that 
to look upon the river as a tactical barrier, 
and to make the particular defence of 
that harrier the principal act of his re- 
sistance, so that the assailant at once ob- 
tains the advantage of being able to 
strike a decisive blow in a very easy 
manner. — Certainly, in the first instance, 
this blow will never amount to a com- 
plete defeat of the enemy, but it will 
consist of several advantageous combats, 
and these bring about a state of general 
relations very adverse to the enemy, as 
happened to the Austrians on the Lower 
Bhine, 1796. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ATTACK OF DEFENSITE POSITIONS. 


Ik the book on the defence, it has been 
sufifi-ciently explained how far defensive 
positions can compel the assailant either 
to attack them, or to give np his advance. 
Only those which can effect this are sub- 
servient to our object, and suited to wear 
out or neutralise the forces of the aggres- 
sor, either wholly or in part, and in so 
far the attack can do nothing against 
such positions, that is to say, there are 
no means at its disposal by which to 
counter-balance this advantage. But de- 
fensive positions are not all really of th''s 
kind. If the assailant sees he can pur- 
sue his object without attacking such a 


position, it would be an error to make 
the attack ; if he cannot follow out his 
object, then it is a question w^hether he 
cannot manoeuvre the enemy out of his 
position by threatening his flank. It is 
only if such means are ineffectual, that a 
commander determines on the attack of 
a good position, and then an attack di- 
rected against one side, always in general 
presents the less dififiiculty ; but the choice 
of the side must depend on the ^^osition 
and direction of the mutual lines of re- 
treat, consequently, on the threatening 
the enemy’s retreat, and covering our 
own. Between these two objects a com- 
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petition may arise, in wMcli case tlie 
first is entitled to the preference, as it is 
of an ofiensive nature ; therefore homo- 
geneous with the attack, whilst the other 
is of a defensive character. But it is 
certain, and may he regarded as a truth 
of the first importance, that to attach an 
enemy thorotigUy inured to war, m a good 
ygosition, is a critical thing. ISfo doubt 
instances are not wanting of such battles, 
and of successful ones too, as Torgau, 
Wagram (we do not say Dresden, because 
we cannot call the enemy there quite 


aguerried) ; but upon the whole, the dan- 
ger is small, and it vanishes altogether, 
opposed to the infinite number of cases 
in which we have seen the most resolute 
comoianders make their bow before such 
positions. (Torres Yedras.) 

"W e must not, however, confuse the sub- 
ject now before us with ordinary battles. 
Most battles are real ^h^e7ieonireSy hx 
which one party certainly occupies a 
position, but one which has not been 
prepared. 


CHAPTER X. 


ATTACK OF AK EKTEENCHED CAMP. 


It was for a time the fashion to speak 
with contempt of entrenchments and 
their utility. The cordon lines of the 
French fionfier, which had been often 
burst through ; the entrenched camp at 
Breslau in which the Duke of Bevern 
was defeated, the battle of Torgau, and 
several other cases, led to this opinion of 
their value ; and the victories of Freder- 
ick the Great, gained by the principle of 
movement and the use of the offensive, 
threw a fresh light on all kind of- defen- 
sive action, all fighting in a fixed posi- 
tion, particularly in intrenchments, and 
brought them still more into contempt. 
Certainly, when a few" thousand men are 
to defend several miles of country, and 
when entrenchments are nothing more 
than ditches reversed, they are w"orth 
nothing, and they constitute a dangerous 
snare through the confidence which is 
placed in them. But is it not inconsis- 
tent, or rather nonsensical, to extend this 
view even to the idea of field fortification, 
in a mere sw^aggering spirit (as Temple- 
hof does) ? What would be the object 


of entrenchments generally, if not to 
strengthen the defence? No, not only 
reason but experience, in hundreds and 
thousands of instances, show that a well- 
traced, sufficiently manned, and well de- 
fended entrenchment is, as a rule, to he 
loohed upon as an impregnahh point, and 
is also so regarded by the attack. Start- 
ing from this point of the efficiency of a 
single entrenchment, we argue that there 
can be no doubt as to the attack of an 
entrenched camp being a most difficult 
undertaking, and one in which generally 
it will be impossible for the assailant to 
succeed. 

It is consistent with the nature of an 
entrenched camp that it should be weakly 
garrisoned ; but with good, natural ob- 
stacles of ground and strong field works, 
it is possible to bid defiance to superior 
numbers. Frederick the Great considered 
the attack of the camp of Pirn a as im- 
practicable, although he had at his com- 
mand double the force of the garrison ; 
and although it has been since asserted, 
here and there, that it was quite possible 
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to liave taken it; tlie only proof in favour 
of this assertion is founded on the had 
oondition of the Saxon troops; an argu- 
ment which does not at all detract in any 
way from the value of entrenchments. 
But it is a question, -whether those who 
have since contended not only for the 
feasibility hut also for the facility of the 
attack, would have made up their minds 
to execute it at the time. 

We, therefore, think that the attack 
of an entrenched camp belongs to the 


category of quite exceptional means on 
the part of the offensive. It is only if 
the entrenchments have heen thrown up 
in haste are not completed, still less 
strengthed by obstacles to prevent their 
being approached, or when, as is often 
the case taken altogether, the whole 
camp is only an outline of what it was 
intended to be, a half-finished ruin, that 
then an attack on it maybe advisable, 
and at the same time become the road 
to gain an easy conquest over the enemy. 


CHAPTEE XI. 


ATTACK OF A MOUNTAIN. 


Fbom the fifth and following chapters of 
the sixth book, may be deduced suffi- 
ciently the strategic relations of a moun- 
tain generally, both as regards the de- 
fence and the attack. We have also 
there endeavoured to explain the part 
which n mountain plays as a line of 
defence, properly so called, and from 
that naturally follows how it is to be 
looked upon in this signification from 
the side of the assailant. There remains, 
therefore, little for us to say here on this 
important subject. Our chief result was 
there that the defence must choose as liis 
point of view a secondary combat, or the 
entirely different one of a great general 
action ; that in the first case the attack 
of a mountain can only he regarded as a 
necessary evil, because all the circum- 
stances are unfavourable to it ; but in 
the second case the advantages are on 
the side of the attack. 

An attack, therefore, armed with the 
means and the resolution for a battle, 
will give the enemy a meeting in the 


mountains, and certainly find his account 
in so doing. 

But we must here once more repeat 
that it will he difficult to obtain respect 
for this conclusion, because it runs coun- 
ter to appearances, and is also, at first 
sight, contrary to the experience of w^ar. 
It has been observed, in most cases 
hitherto, that an army pressing forward 
to the attack (whether seeking a great 
general action or not), has considered it 
an unusual piece of good fortune if the 
enemy has not occupied the intervening 
mountains, and has itself then hastened 
to he beforehand in the occupation of 
them. No one will find this forestalling 
of the enemy in any way inconsistent 
with the interests of the assailant ; in oiir 
view this is also quite admissible, only 
we must point out clearly a fine distinc- 
tion here between circumstances. 

An army advancing against the enemy, 
with the design of bringing him to a 
general action, if it has to pass over an 
unoccupied range of mountain, has natu- 
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rally to apprcli^Hd liliat tlie enGiiiy may, 
at the last moment, block up tliose very 
passes wMcli it proposes to use on 
its marcli : in suck a case, tke assailant 
■will by no means have tlie same advan- 
tao'esas iftlie enemy occupied merely an 
ordinary mountain position. The latter 
is for instance, not tkeii in a position 
extended beyond measure, nor is lie in 
uncertainty as to tke road wkick tke 
assailant will take ; tke assailant lias not 
been able to ckoose kis road with refer- 
ence to tke eneniy^s position, and tkeie~ 
fore tkis battle in tke mountains is not 
tken united witk all tkose advantages on 
Ills side of wliicli we kave spoken in tke 
sixtk book; under suck circumstances, 
tlm defender might be found in an im- 
pregnable position. — According to this, 
tke defender might even have means at 
kis command of making advantageous 
use of tke monntains for a great battle. 
This is, at any rate, possible ; but if- we 
reflect on tke diflicuities whick^ the de- 
fender would kave to encounter in estab- 
lishing himself in a strong position in 
tke mountains just at tke last moment, 
particularly if lie has left it entirely un- 
occupied before, we may imt down this 
means of defence as one upon which no 
dependence can he placed, and therefore 
as one, tke prohahility of wkick the assail- 
ant has little reason to dread. But even 
if it is a very improbable case, yet still it 
is natural to fear it; for in war, many a 
thing is very natural, and yet in a certain 
measure superfluous. 

But another measure wBick the as- 
sailant has to apprehend here is, a pre- 
liiiiinary defence of tke mountains by an 
advanced guard or chain of outposts. 
This means, also, will seldom accord with 
the interests of the defender; but the 
assailant has not the means of discerning 
kow far it may he beneficial to the de- 
fender or otherwise, and therefore he has 
onl v to provide against tke w^orst, 

Fiirtkor, our view by no means ex- 
cludes the possibility of a position being 
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quite unassailable from the mountainous 
character of the ground : there are suck 
positions wkick are not, on that account, 
in tke mountains (Pirna, Sckmotseifen, 
Meissen, Peldkirck), and it is just be- 
cause they are not in tke mountains, that 
they are so well suited for defence. ^ We 
may also very well conceive that positions 
may be found in mountains tkemselves 
where the defender might avoid the ordi- 
nary disadvantages of mountain-positions, 
as, for instance, on lofty platemix ; but 
they are not common, and we can only 
take into our view the generality of 
cases. 

It is just in military history that we 
see kow little moniitain-positions are 
suited to decisive defensive battles, for 
great generals have always preferred a 
position in -the plains, when it was their 
object to fight a battle of the first order ; 
and tlirouglioiit the whole range of mili- 
tary history, there are no examples of 
decisive battles in tke mountains, except 
in tke Revolutionary Wars, and. even 
there it was plainly a false application 
and analogy wkick led to the use of 
mountain- xiositions, vrkere of necessity a 
decisive battle had to be fought (1/93 and 
1794 in the Yosges, and 1795, 1796, and 
1797 in Italy). Melas has been gene- 
rally blamed for not having occupied the 
Alpine passes in 18C0 ; but such criticisms 
are nothing more than early notions” 
—we might say— childlike judgments 
founded on appearances. Buonaparte, 
in Mela’s place, would just as little have 
thought of occupying the passes. 

The dispositions for the attack of moun- 
tain-positions are mostly of a tactical 
nature ; hut we think it necessary to in- 
sert here the following remarks as to the 
gelieral outline, coiLseciiientl}^ as to those 
parts which come into immediate contact 
with, and are coincident with, strategy. 

1. As we cannot move wide of tlie roads 
in mountains as we can in other districis, 
and form two or three columns out of one, 
when tke exigency of tke moment ro- 
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to liave taken it ; tlie only proof in favour 
of tliis assertion is founded on tlie bad 
condition of the Saxon troops; an argu- 
ment wbicJi does not at all detract in any 
•way from the value of entrenclinients. 
But it is a question, wbetlier those who 
have since contended not only for the 
feasibility but also for the facility of the 
attack, would have made up their minds 
to execute it at the time. 

We, therefore, think that the attack 
of an entrenched camp belongs to the 


category of quite exceptional means on 
the part of the offensive. It is only if 
the entrenchments have been thrown up 
in haste are not completed, still less 
strengthed by obstacles to prevent their 
being approached, or when, as is often 
the case taken altogether, the whole 
camp is only an outline of what it was 
intended to be, a half-finished ruin, that 
then an attack on it may be advisable, 
and at the same time become the road 
to gain an easy conquest over the enemy. 


CHAPTEE XI. 


ATTACK OF A MOUNTAIN. 


Feom the fifth and following chapters of 
the sixth book, may be deduced suffi- 
ciently the strategic relations of a moun- 
tain generally, both as regards the de- 
fence and til© attack. We have also 
there endeavoured to explain the part 
which a mountain plays as a line of 
defence, properly so called, and from 
that naturally follows how it is to be 
looked upon in this signification from 
the side of the assailant. There remains, 
therefore, little for us to say here on this 
important subject. Our chief result was 
there that the defence must choose as his 
point of view a secondary combat, or the 
entirely different one of a great general 
action ; that in the first case the attack 
of a mountain can only be regarded as a 
necessary evil, because ail the circum- 
stances are unfavourable to it; but in 
the second case the advantages are on 
the side of the attack. 

An attack, therefore, armed with the 
means and the resolution for a battle, 
will give the enemy a meeting in the 


mountains, and certainly find his account 
in so doing. 

But we must here once more repeat 
that it will be difficult to obtain respect 
for this conclusion, because it runs coun- 
ter to appearances, and is also, at first 
sight, contrary to the experience of war. 
It has been observed, in most cases 
hitherto, that an army pressing forward 
to the attack (whether seeking a great 
general action or not), has considered it 
an unusual piece of good fortune if the 
enemy has not occupied the intervening 
mountains, and has itself then hastened 
to be beforehand in the occupation of 
them. No one will find this forestalling 
of the enemy in any way inconsistent 
with the interests of the assailant ; in our 
view this is also quite admissible, only 
we must point out clearly a fine distinc- 
tion here between circumstances. 

An army advancing agaiuvSt the enemy, 
with the design of bringing him to a 
general action, if it has to pass over an 
unoccupied range of mountain, has natu- 
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rally to apprelieiid tliat tlie enemy may, 
at tbe last moment, block np tliose very 
passes wMcli it proposes to use on 
its marcli : in sucli a case, tlie assailant 
"will by no means liave tlie same advan- 
tas:es as if tlie enemy occupied merely an 
ordinary mountain position. The latter 
is, for instance, not then in a position 
extended beyond measure, nor is he in 
uncertainty as to the road which the 
assailant will take ; the assailant has not 
been able to choose his road with refer- 
ence to the enemy’s position, and there- 
fore this battle in the mountains is not 
then united with all those advantag’es on 
his side of which we have spoken in the 
sixth book; under such circumstances, 
the defender might be found in an im- 
pregnable position. — x\.ccording to this, 
thedlefeiider might even have means at 
his command of making advantageous 
use of the mountains for a great battle. 

This is, at any rate, possible ; but if- we 
reflect on the difliculties wbich^ the de- 
fender w'oiild have to encounter in estab- 
lishing himself in a strong position in 
the mountains just at the last moment, 
particularly' if he has left it entirely un- 
occupied before, we may put down this 
means of defence as one upon which no 
dependence can be placed, and therefore 
as one, the pr oh cihUti/ of which the assail- 
ant has little reason to dread. But even 
if it is a very improbable ease, yet still it 
is natuixd to fear it ; for in war, many a 
thing is very natural, and yet in a certain 
measure superfluous. 

But another measure which the as- 
sailant has to apprehend here is, a pre- 
liniinary defence of the mountains hy an 
advanced guard or chain of outposts. 
This means, also, will seldom accord with 
the interests of the defender; hut the 
assailant has not the means of discerning 
how far it may be beneficial to the de- 
fender or otherwise, and thei’efore he has 
only to provide against the wmrst. 

Further, our vw hy no means ex- 
cludes the possibility of a position being 
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<puite unassailable from the mountainous 
character of the ground : there are such 
positions which are not, on that account, 
in the mountains (Pima, Schmotseifen, 
Meissen, Peldkirch), and it is just he- 
eause they are not in the mountains, that 
they are so well suited for defence. _ We 
may also very well conceive that positions 
may he found in mountains themselves 
where the defender might avoid the ordi- 
nary disadvantages of mountain-positions, 
as, for instance, on lofty plateaux ; hut 
they are not common, and we can only 
take into our view the generality of 
cases. 

It is just in military history that we 

see how little moniitain-positions are 
suited to decisive defensive battles, for 
great generals have alw^ays preferred ^a 
position in the iilains, when it was their 
object to fight a battle of the first orderj 
and throughout the wdiole range of mili- 
tary history, there are no examples of 
decisive battles in the mountains, except 
in the Eevolutionary Whrs, and even 
there it was plainly a false application 
and analogy which led to the use of 
mountain- positions, where of necessity a 
decisive battle had to be fought ( 1 7 9 3 and 
1794 in theYosges, and 1795, 1796, and 
1797 in Italy). Melas has been gene- 
rally blamed for not having occupied the 
Alpine passes in 18C0 ; but such criticisms, 
are nothing more than “ early notions ” 
—we might say— childlike judgments 
founded on appearances. Buonaparte, 
in Mela’s place, would just as little have 
thought of occupying the passes. 

The dispositions for the attack of moun- 
tain-positions are mostly of a tactical 
nature ; but we think it necessary to in- 
sert here the following remarks as to the 
geheral outline, consecpiontly^as to those 
parts which come into iiiimocliate contact 
with, and are coincident with, strategy. 

1, As we cannot move wide of the roads 
in mouiitains as we can in other districts, 
and form two or three colunms out of one, 
when the exigency of the moment re- 
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quires tiiat the mass of tlie troops sliould 
"be divided j but, on tbe contrary, we 
are generally confined to long defiles; 
tke advance in mountains must generally 
be made on several roads, or ratber upon 
a somewhat broader front. 

2. Against a mountain line of defence 
of wide extent, the attack must naturally 
be made with concentrated forces ; to 
surround the whole cannot be thought of 
there, and if an important result is to be 
gained from victory, it must be obtained 
rather by bursting through the enemy’s 
line, and separating the wings, than by 
surrounding the force, and so cntting it 
ofiP. A rapid, continuous advance upon 
the enemy’s principal line of retreat is 
there the natural endeavour of the as* 
sailant. 

3 But if the enemy to he attacked oc* 
cupies a position somewhat concentrated, 
turning movements are an essential part 
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of the scheme of attack, as the front 
attacks fall upon the mass of the de- 
fender’s forces ; hut the turning move- 
ments again must he made more with a 
view to cutting off the enemy’s retreat, 
than as a tactical rolling up of the flank or 
attack on the rear ; for mountain positions 
are capable of a prolonged resistance 
even in rear if forces are not wanting, 
and the quickest result is invariably to 
he expected only from the enemy’s appre- 
hension of losing his line of retreat ; 
this sort of uneasiness arises sooner, and 
acts more powerfully in mountains, be- 
cause, when it comes to the worst, it is 
not so easy to make room sword in hand, 
A mere demonstration is no sufficient 
means here ; it might certainly man- 
oeuvre the enemy out of his position, but 
would not ensure any special result ; the 
aim must therefore be to cut him off, in 
reality, from his line of retreat. 


CHAPTER XII. 


ATTACK OF COKBOK LIKES. 


In a supreme decision should lie in 
their defence and their attack, they place 
the assailant in an advantageous situa- 
tion, for their wide extent is still more in 
opposition to all the requirements of a 
decisive battle than the direct defence of a 
river or a mountain range. Eugene’s lines 
of Denain, 1712, are an illustration to 
tlie point here, for their loss was quite 
equal to a complete defeat, but Viilars 
would hardly have gained such a victory 
against Eugene in a concentrated po- 
sition. If the offensive side does not 
possess the means required for a decisive 
battle, then even lines are treated with 


respect, that is, if they are occupied by the 
main body of an army; for instance, those 
of Stollhofen, held by Louis of Baden 
in the year 1703, were respected even 
by Villars, But if they are only held by 
a secondary force, then it is merely a 
question of the strength of the corps 
which we can spare for their attack. The 
resistance in such eases is seldom great, 
but at the same time the result of the 
victory is seldom worth much. 

The circumvallatiou lines of a besieger 
have a peculiar character, of which we 
shall speak in the chapter on the attack 
of a theatre of war. 


MANCEUVEjm. 
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All positions of tlie cordon kind^ as, 
for instance, entrenclied lines of outposts, 
etc., etc., kave always this property, that 
they can be easily broken through ; but 
when they are not forced with a view of 


going further and bringing on a decision, 
there is so little to be gained in general 
by the attack, that it hardly repays the 
trouble expended. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


MANCEUYEIira. 


1. We have already touched upon this 
subject in the thirtieth chapter of the sixth 
book. It is one which concerns the de- 
fence and the attack in common; never- 
theless it has always in it something 
more of the nature of the offensive than 
the defensive. We shall therefore now 
examine it more thorouglily. 

2. Manceuvring is not only the opposite 
of executing the offensive by force, by 
means of great battles; it stands also 
opposed to every such execution of the 
offensive as proceeds directly from offen- 
sive means, let it be either an operation 
against the enemy’s communications, or 
luie of retreat, a diversion, etc., etc. 

3. If we adhere to the ordinary use of 
the word, there is in the conception of 
manoeuvring an effect which is first 
duced^ to a certain extent, from nothing, 
that is, from a state of rest or equilibrmm 
through the mistakes into which the 
enemy is enticed. It is like the first 
moves in a game of chess. It is, there- 
fore, a game of evenly -balanced powers, 
to obtain results from favourable oppor- 
tuuity, and then to use these as an ad- 
vantage over the enemy. 

4. But those interests which, partly as 
the final object, partly as the principal 
supports (pivot) of action, must be con- 
sidered in this matter, are ehiefiy : — 


(a,) The subsistence from which it is 
our object to cut off‘ the enemy, or to 
impede his obtaining. 

(6.) The junction wnth other corps. 

{c ) The threatening other communi- 
cations with the interior of the country, 
or with other armies or corps. 

(d.) Threatening the retreat. 

{€.) Attack of isolated points with su- 
perior forces. 

These five interests may establish 
themselves in the smallest features of 
detail belonging to any particular situa- 
tion ; and any such object then becomes, 
on that account, a point round which 
everything for a time revolves. Abridge, 
a road, or an entrenchment, often thus 
plays the principal part. It is easy to 
show in each case that it is only the rela- 
tion which any such object has to one of 
the above interests which gives it impor- 
tance. 

(/) The result of a successful man- 
oeuvre, then, is for the offensive, or 
rather for the active party (which may 
certainly be just as well the defensive)} 
a piece of land, a magazine, etc. 

(y.) In a strategic manoeuvre two con- 
verse propositions appear, wkich look 
like different manoeuvres, and have some- 
times served for the derivation of false 
maxims and rules, and have four 
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brandies, wMcli are, bowever, in reality, 
all necessary constituents of tbe same 
thing, and are to be regarded as such. 
The first antithesis is the surrounding 
the enemy, and the operating on interior 
lines ; the second is the concentration of 
forces, and their extension over several 
posts. 

(A.) As regards the first antithesis, we 
certainly cannot say that one of its mem- 
bers deseiwes a general preference over 
the other; for partly it is natural that 
action of one kind calls forth the other 
as its natural counterpoise, its true 
remedy; partly the enveloping form is 
homogeneous to the attack, but the use 
of interior lines to the defence; and 
therefore, in most cases, the first is more 
suitable to the ofiPensive side, the latter 
to the defensive. That form will gain 
the upxDer hand which is used with the 
greatest skill. 

{i.) The branches of the other antithe- 
sis can just as little be classed the cure 
above the other. The stronger force has 
the choice of extending itself over several 
posts ; by that means he will obtain for 
himself a convenient strategic situation, 
and liberty of action in many respects, 
and spare the physical powers of his 
troops. ThO iWeaker, on the other hand, 
must keep himself more concentrated, and 
seek by rapidity of movement to counteract 
the disadvantage of his inferior numbers. 
This greater mobility supposes greater 
readiness in marching. The weaker must 
therefore put a greater strain on his 
physical and moral forces, — a final result 
which we must naturally come ui^on 
everywhere if we would always he con- 
sistent, and which, therefore, we regard, 
to a certain extent, as the logical test of 
the reasoning. The campaigns of Frede- 
rick the Grreat against Daim, in the years 
1759 and 1760, and against Laiidon, 1761, 
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and Montecuculis against Turenne in 
1673, 1675, have always been reckoned 
the most scientific combinations of this 
kind, and from them we have chiefly de- 
rived our view. 

(/u. ) J ust as the four parts of the two anti- 
theses above supposed must not be abused 
by being made the foundation of false 
maxims and rules, so we must also give 
a caution against attaching to other 
general relations, such as base, ground, 
etc., an importance and a decisive influ- 
ence which they do not in reality possess. 
The smaller the interests at stake, so 
much the more important the details of 
time and place become, so much the more 
that which is general and great falls into 
the background, having, in a certain 
measure no place in small calculations. 
Is there to be found, viewed generally, 
a more absurd situation than that of 
Turenne in 1675, when he stood with his 
back close to the Ehine, his army along 
a line of three miles in extent, and with 
his bridge of retreat at the extremity of 
his right wing ? But his measures ans- 
wered their object, and it is not without 
reason that they are acknowledged to 
show a high degree of skill and intelli- 
gence. We can only understand this 
result and this skill when we look more 
closely into details, and judge of them 
according to the value which they must 
have had in this particular case. 

We are convinced that there are no 
rules of any kind for strategic manoeu- 
vring ; that no method, no general prin- 
ciple can determine the mode of action ; 
but that superior energy, precision, or- 
der, obedience, intrepidity in the most 
special and trifling circumstances may 
find means to obtain for themselves sig- 
nal advantages, and that, therefore, 
chiefly on those qualities will depend the 
victory in this sort of contest. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


ATTAGE OF MOEASSES, lEU.N^DATIOIirS, -WOODS, 

Morasses, tliat is, impassable swamps, yet nothing is more certain than that the 
which are only traversed hy a few success of the campaign, that is, the 
embankments, present peculiar diffieul- advance through the last line of in- 
ties to the tactical attack, as we have undation u]) to the walls of Amsterdam 
stated ill treating of the defence. Their depended on a point of such extreme 
breadth hardly ever admits of the nicety that it is impossible to draw any 
enemy being driven from the ojiposite general deduction from this case. The 
bank b}^ artillery, and of the construction point alluded to was the leaving un- 
of a roadwaj^ across. The strategic con- guarded the Sea of Haarlem. By means 
sequence is that endeavours are made to of this, the Duke turned the inundation 
avoid attacking them by passing round line, and got in rear of the post of 
them. Where the state of culture, as in Amselvoen. If the Dutch had had a 
many low countries, is so great that the couple of armed vessels on this lake 
means of passing are innumerable, the the duke would never have got to 
resistance of the defender is still strong Amsterdam, for he was laid ie son 
enough relatively, but it is jwoportion- laimF What inlluence that might have 
ably weakened for an absolute deci- had on the conclusion of jieace does not 
sion, and, therefore, wholly unsuitable concern us here, but it is certain that 
for it. On the other hand, if the low any further question of carrying the 
land (as in Holland) is aided by in- last line of inundation would have been 
iindations, the resistance may become put an end to completely, 
absolute, and defy every attack. This The winter is, no doubt, the natural 
was shown in Holland in the year 1672, enemy of this means of defence, as the 

when, after the conquest and occujiation French have shown in 1794 and 1795, 
of all the fortresses outside the margin but it must he a severe winter, 
of the inundation, 50,000 French troops Woods, which are scarcely passable, 
became available, who, — first under we have also included amongst the 
Conde and then under Luxemburg, — means which afford the defence power- 
were unable to force the line of iniinda- ful assistance. If they are of no great 
tioii, although it was only defended hy depth then the assailant may force his 
about 20,000 men. The campaign of the way through hy several roads running 
Prussians, in 1787, under the Duke of near one another, and thus reach better 
Brunswick, against the Dutch, ended, it ground, for no one point can have any 
is true, in a quite contrary wajq as these great tactical strength, as we can never 
lines wmre then carried by a force very suppose a wood as absolutely impass- 
little superior to the defenders, and with able as a river or a morass. — But when, 
trifling loss ; but the reason of that is to as in Eiissia and Poland, a very large 
be found in the dissensions amongst the tract of country is nearly everywhere 
defenders from jjolitical animosities, and covered with wood, and the assailant 
a want of unity in the command, and has not the power of getting beyond 
VOL. III. ■ ' O' ■ ' ' , 
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it, then, certainly, liis situati on becomes 
very embarrassing. We have only to 
think of the difficulties he must con- 
tend with to subsist his army, and how 
little he can do in the depths of the 
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forest to make his ubiquitous adver- 
sary feel his superiority in numbers. 
Certainly this is one of the worst 
situations in which the offensive can be 
placed. 


CHAPTER XV. 


ATTACK OF A THEATRE OF WAR WITH THE VIEW TO A DECISION. 


Most of the subjects have been already 
touched upon in the sixth book, and by 
their mere reflection, throw sufficient 
light on the attack. 

Moreover, the conception of an en- 
closed theatre of war, has a nearer rela- 
tion to the defence than to the attack. 
Many of the leading points, the object of 
attack, the sphere of action of victory, etc., 
have been already treated of in that book, 
and that which is most decisive and 
essential on the nature of the attack, can- 
not be made to appear until we get to 
the plan of war : still there remains a 
good deal to say here, and we shall 
again commence w^ith the eanipaign, m 
which Cl great clecision is 2)ontirely intended. 

1. The first aim of the attack is a vic- 
tory. To all the advantages which the 
defender finds in the nature of his situa- 
tion, the assailant can only oppose supe- 
rior numbers j and, perhaps, in addition, 
the slight advantage which the feeling of 
being the offensive and advancing side 
gives an army. The importance of this 
feeling, however, is generally overrated ; 
fur it does not last long, and wdll not 
hold out against real difficnlties. Of 
course, we assume that the defender is as 
faultless and judicious in all he does as 
the aggressor. Our object in this obser- 
vation is to set fmde those vague ideas of 


sudden attack and surprise, which, in the 
attack, are generally assumed to be fer- 
tile sources of victory, and which yet, in 
reality, never occur except under special 
circumstances. The nature of the real 
strategic surprise, we have already spoken 
of elsewhere. — If, then, the attack is 
inferior in phj^sical power, it must have 
the ascendancy in moral power, in order 
to make up for the disadvantages which 
are inherent in the offensive form ; if the 
superiority in that way is also wanting, 
then there are no good grounds for the 
attack, and it will not succeed. 

2. As prudence is the real genius of 
the defender, so boldness and self-confi- 
dence must animate the assailant. We 
do not mean that the opj)osite qualities 
in each case may he altogether wanting, 
hut that the qualities named have the 
greatest affinity to the attack and defence 
respectively. These qualities are only in 
reality necessary because action in war is 
no mere mathematical calculation ; it is 
activity wdiich is carried on if not in the 
dark, at all events in a feeble twilight, in 
which we must trust ourselves to the 
leader wdio is best suited to carry out tlie 
aim we have in view. — The weaker the 
defender shows himself morally, the 
holder the assailant should become. 

3. For victory, it is necessary that 
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there should he a battle between the 
enemy’s princij)al force and onr own. 
Tins is less doubtful as regards the at- 
tack than in regard to tlie defence, for 
the assailant goes in search of the de- 
fender in his position. Bat we have 
maintained (in treating of the defensive) 
that the' offensive should not seek tlie 
defender out if he has placed himself in 
a fake position,, because he may be sure 
that the defender will seek Mm out, and 
then he will have the advantage of fight- 
ing where the defender has not pre- 
pared the ground. Here all depends 
on the road and direction which have the 
greatest importance ; this is a point 
which was not examined in the defence, 
being reserved for the present chapter. 
We shall, therefore, say what is necessary 
about it here. 

4. We have already pointed out those 
objects to which the attack should be 
more immediately directed, and wdiicli, 
therefore, are the ends to be obtained by 
•victory ; now, if these are within the 
theatre of war which is attacked, and 
■within the probable sphere of victory, 
then the road to them is the natural di- 
rection of the blow to be struck. But 
we must not forget that the object of the 
attack does not generally obtain its sig- 
nification until victoi^y has been gained, 
and therefore the mind must always em- 
brace the idea of victory with it j the 
principal consideration for the assailant 
is, therefore, not so much merely to reach 
the object as to reach it a conqueror; 
therefore the direction of his blow should 
be not so much on the object itself as on 
the way which the enemy’s axmiy must 
take to reach it. This way is the imme- 
diate object of the attack. To fall iu 
with the enemy before he has reached 
this object, to cut him off from it, and 
in that position to beat him— to do 
this is to gain an intensified victory, 
—'ll, for example, the enemy’s capital is' 
the object of the attack, and the defender 
h;is not placed liiiiiself between it and 


the assailant, the latter would be wrong 
in marching direct upon the capital, he 
•would do much better by taking his di- 
rection upon the line conneeting the 
defender’s army with the capital, and 
seeking there the victory which shall 
place the capital in his hands. 

If there is no great object within the 
assailant’s sphere of victory, tlien the 
enemy’s line of communication with the 
nearest great object to him is the point 
of paramount importance. The question, 
then, for every assailant to ask himself is, 
If I am successful in the battle, what is 
the first use I shall make of the victory ? 
The object to be gained, as indicated 
by the answer to this question, shows the 
natural direction for his blow. If the 
defender has placed himself in that di- 
rection, he has done right, and there is 
nothing to do but to go and look for him 
there. If his position is too strong, then 
the assailant must seek to turn it, that is, 
make a virtue of necessity. But if the 
defender has not placed himself on this 
right spot, then the assailant chooses 
that direction, and as soon as lie comes 
in line with the defender, if the latter 
has not in the mean time made a lateral 
movement, and placed himself across his 
path, he should turn himself iii the direc- 
tion of the defender’s line of eommunica- 
tioii in order to seek an action there ; 
if the defender remains quite station- 
aiy, then the assailant must wheel rou-nd 
towards him and attack him in rear. 

Of pJl the roads amongst which tlie 
assailant has a choice, the great roads 
which serve the commerce of the country 
are aBvays the best and the most natural 
to choose. To avoid any very great 
bends, more direct roads, even if smaller, 
must be chosen, for a line of retreat 
which deviates much from a direct line is 
always perilous. 

5. The assailant, when he sets out with 
a view to a great decision, has seldom any 
reason for dividing his forces, and if, not- 
withstanding this, he does so, it generally 
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proceeds from a want of clear views. 
He slionld therefore only advance witb. 
Ms columns on such a width of front as 
will admit of their all coming into action 
together. If the enemy himself has 
divided his forces, so much the better 
for the assailant, and to |>i’^serve this 
further advantage small demonstrations 
should be made against the enemy’s corps 
which have separated from the main 
body ; these are the strategic fausses 
attaques ; a detachment of forces for this 
purpose would then be justifiable. 

Such separation into several columns as 
is indispensably necessary must be made 
use of for the disposition of the tactical 
attach in the enveloping form, for that 
form is natural to the attach, and must 
not be disregarded without good reason. 
But it must be only of a tactical nature, 
for a strategic envelopment when a 
great blow takes place, is a complete 
waste of power. It can only be ex- 
cused when the assailant is so strong that 
there can be no doubt at all about the 
result. 

6. But the attack recjuires also pru- 
dence, for the assailant has also a rear, 
and has communications which must be 
protected. This service of protection 
must be performed as far as possible 
by the manner in which the army ad- 
vances, that is, ^0 ipso by the army itself. 
If a force must be specially detailed 


for this duty, and therefore a partition of 
forces is required, this cannot but natu- 
rally weaken the force of the blow itself. 
— As a large army is alwaj^s in the habit 
of advancing with a front of a clay’s 
march at least in breadth, therefore, if 
the lines of retreat and communication 
do not deviate much from the perpen- 
dicular, the covering of those lines is in 
most cases attained by the front of the 
army. 

Dangers of this description, to which 
the assailant is exposed, must be mea- 
sured chiefly by the situation and cha- 
racter of the adversary. ‘When every- 
thing lies under the pressure of an 
imminent great decision, there is little 
room for the defender to engage in 
undertakings of this description; the 
assailant has, therefore, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances not much to fear. But if the 
advance is over, if the assailant himself 
is gradually passing into the defensive, 
then the covering of the rear becomes 
every moment more necessary, becomes 
more a thing of the first importance. 
Dor the rear of the assailant being na- 
turally weaker than that of the defender, 
therefore the latter, long before he passes 
over to the real offensive, and even 
at the same time that he is yielding 
ground, may have commenced to ope- 
rate against the communications of the 
assailant. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


ATTACE OF A THEATEE OF WAE WITHOUT THE VIEW TO A GEEAT 

DECISION. 

1. Although there is neither the will nor strategic attack, but it is directed against 
the power sufficient for a great decision, some secondary object. If the attack 
there may still exist a decided view in a succeeds, then, "with the attainment of 
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tills object the whole falls again into a 
state of rest and equiiibrinm. If dihicul- 
ties to a certain extent present themselves, 
the general progress of the attack conies 
to a standstill before the object is gained. 
Then in its place commences a mere 
occasional offensive or strategic ma- 
noeuvring. This is the character of 
most campaigns. 

2. The objects which may be the aim 
of an offensive of this description are : — 

(a.) A strip of territory ; gain in means 
of subsistence, perhaps contributions, 
sparing our own territory, equivalents in 
negotiations for peace— such are the ad- 
vantages to be derived from this procedure. 
Sometimes an idea of the credit of the 
army is attached to it, as was perpetually 
the case in the wars of the French Mar- 
shals in the time of Louis XIY. It 
makes a very important difference wdie- 
ther a portion of territory can be kept or 
not. In general, the first is the case only 
wFen the territory is on the edge of our 
own theatre of war, and forms a natural 
complement of it. Only such portions 
come into consideration as an equivalent 
in negotiating a peace, others are usually 
only taken possession of for the duration 
of a campaign, and to be evacuated when 
winter begins. 

(1.) One of the enemAfs principal maga- 
mnes. If it is not one of considerable 
importance, it can hardly be looked upon 
as the object of an offensive determining 
a whole campaign. It certainly in itself 
is a loss to the defender, and a gain to 
the assailant ; the great advantage, how- 
ever, from it for the latter, is that the 
loss may compel the defender to retire a 
little and give up a strip of territory 
which he would otherwise have kept. 
The capture of a magazine is therefore 
in reality more a means, and is only 
spoken of here as an object, because, 
until captured, it becomes, for the time 
being, the immediate definite aim of 
action. 


(c.) The capture of a /orfrm.— We have 



made the siege of fortresses the subject 
of a separate eliapter, to which we refer I 

our readers. For the reasons tliere ex- 
plained, it is easy to conceive how it is 
that fortresses abvays constitute the best 
and most desirable objects in those offem 
sive wars and campaigns in which vie w^s 
cannot be directed to the complete over- 
throw of the enemy or the conquest of an 
im|)ortant part of his territory. We may 
also easily understand how it is that in 
the wars in the Low Countries, where for- 
tresses are so abundant, everything has 
always turned on the possession of one 
or other of these fortresses, so much so, 
that the successive conquests of whole 
provinces never once ajipear as leading 
features ; while, on the other hand, each 
of these strong places used to be regarded ! 

as a separate thing', which had an intrin- 
sic value in itself, and more attention 
was paid to the convenience and facility 
with wdiicli it could be attacked than to 
the value of the place itself. 

At the same time, the attack of a place 
of some importance is always a great 
undertaking, because it causes a very 
large expenditure ; and, in wmrs in wFieh 
the whole is not staked at once on the 
game, this is a matter winch ought to 
be very much considered. Therefore, 
such a siege takes its place here as one 
of the most important objects of a 
strategic attack. The more unimportant 
a place is, or the less earnestness there 
is about the siege, the smaller the 
preparations for it, the more it is done 
as a thing en passaiit, so much tlie 
smaller also will be tlie strategic object, 
and the more it will be a service fit for 
small forces and limited views ; and the 
whole thing then often sinks into a kind 
of sham fight, in order to close the 
campaign with lionour, because as assail- 
ant it is incumbent to do something. I 

(d.) A successful combat, encounter, or [ 

even battle, for the sake of trophies, or | 

merely for the honour of the arms, some- ; 

times even for the mere ambition of tiie ! 

■ ' ' ' ■ ■ ' ' ■ ' '■ 

■ ■ ' ' 
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comnianclers. Tliat tliis does happen no tlie threatening of weak allies, ^etc., etc. 
one can doubt, unless he knows nothing Should the attack effeetiially interrupt 
at all of military history. In the cam- the comniunications, and in such a 
paigns of the French during the reign of manner that the defender cannot re- 
Louis XIY., the most of the offensive establish them but at a great sacrifice, it 
battles were of this kind. But what is compels the defender to take up another 
of more importance for us is to observe position more to the rear or to a flank to 
that these things are not -without object- cover the objects, at the same time giving 
ive value, they are not the mere pas- up objects of secondary^ importance, 
time of vanity ; they have a very distinct Thus a strip of territory is left open ; 
influence on peace, and therefore lead . a magazine or a fortress uncovered ; the 
as it -were direct to the object. The one exx^osod to be overrun, the other to 
mihtary fame, the moral sup)eriority of be invested. Out of this, combats greater 
the army and of the general, are things,, or less may arise, but in such ’case they 
the influence of which, although un- are not sought for and treated as an 
seen, never ceases to bear ux)on the whole object of the war but as a necessary 
action in war. evil, and can never exceed a certain 

The aim of such a combat of course degree of greatness and imx^ortance. 

presux^poses ; (a) that there is an 4. The operation of the defensive on 
adecxiiate prospect of victory, (/3) that the communications of the o-ffensive, is 
there is not a very heavy stake depen- a kind of reaction which in wars waged 
dent on the issue. — Such a battle fought for the great solution, can only take 
in straitened relations, and with a limited jjlace w'hen the lines of operation are 
object, must naturally not be confounded very long ; on the other hand, this kind 
with a victory which is not turned to of reaction lies more in accordance with 
profitable account merely from moral the nature of things in wmrs •which are 
■weakness. not aimed at the great solution. The 

3. With the exception of the last of enemy’s lines of communication are 
these objects (6?) they may all be attained seldom very long in such a case; but 
without a combat of importance, and then, neither is it here so much a ques- 
generally they are so obtained by the tion of inflicting great losses of this 
offensive. Now, the means wdiich the description on the enemy, a mere im- 
assailant has at command without re- peding and cutting short his means of 
sorting to a decisive battle, are derived subsistence often |)roduces an eftect, and 
from the interests which the defensive what the lines want in length is made 
has to xu’otect in His theatre of war; up for in some degree by the length of 
they consist, therefore, in threatening time '^vhich can he ex];)ended in this 
his lines of communications, either kind of contest with the enemy : for this 
through objects connected wdth subsist- reason, the covering his strategic flanks 
eiice, as magazines, fertile provinces, becomes an iinx^ortant object for the 
■water communications, etc., or important assailant. If, therefore, a contest (or 
Xjoints (bridges, defiles, and such like,) rivaliy) of this descrix>tion takes place 
or also by placing other corps in the between the assailant and defender, then 
occupation of strong positions situated the assailant must seek to Gomx>ensate 
inconveriiently near to him and from by numbers for his natural disadvaii- 
■vdiich he cannot again drive us out; tages. If he retains suflicient power 
the seizure of imxiortant towns, fertile and resolution still to venture a decisive 


districts, disturbed parts of the conn- stroke against one of the enemy’s corps, 
try, which may be excited to rebellion, or against the enemy’s main body itself, 
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tlie danger wliicli lie tlius liolds OYer tlie of consequence in Ms mind, Praeti- 
liead of liis opponent is Ms best means of cally viewed, there nsiially lies already 
covering Mniself. in the choice of the defensive form of 

5. Ill conclusion, we must notice war a sort of guarantee that nothing 
another great advantage which the as- positive is intended ; besides this, the 
sailaiit eertaiiily has over the defender preparations for a great reaction differ 
in wars of this kind, which is that of be- much more from the ordinary prepara- 
ing better able to judge of the intentions tions for defence than the preparations 
and force of his adversary than the latter for a great attack differ from those di- 
can in turn of his. It is much more rected against minor objects. Finally, the 
difficult to discover in what degree defender is obliged to take his measures 
an assailant is enterprising and bold soonest of the two, which gives the assail- 
than when the defender has something ant the advantage of play ing the last hand. 


CHAPTER XVII- 


ATTACK OF FORTKESSES. 

The attack of fortresses cannot of sufficiently ' evident by what has been 
course come before us here in its aspect said about fortresses in the book on 
as a branch of the science of fortification the Defence, the refiection from which 
or military wmrks; we have only to con- throws all the light required on these 
sider the subject, first, in its relation to relations with the attack, 
the strategic ohj ect with which it is con- In relation to the taking of strong 
nected ; secondly, as regards the choice places, there is also a great difference 
among several fortresses ; and thirdl^q between campaigns which tend to a 
as regards the manner in which a siege great decision and others. In the first, 
should be covered. a conquest of this description is always 

That the loss of a fortress weakens to be regarded as an evil which is iin- 
the defence, especially in case it forms avoidable. As long as there is yet a 
an essential part of that defence; that decision to be made, we undertake no 
many conveDieiices accrue to the assail- sieges but such as are positively imavoid- 
ant by gaining possession of one, inas- able. When the decision has been ai- 
niueli as he can use it for magazines ready given — the crisis, the utmost tension 
and depots, and by means of it can of forces, some time passed— and when, 
cover districts of ’country cantonments, therefore, a state of rest has commenced, 
etc. ; that if his offensive at last should then the capture of strong places servos 
have to be changed into the defensive, as a consolidation of the conquests made, 
it forms the very best support for that and then they can generally be carried 
defensive — all these relations which out, if not without effort and expenditure 
fortresses bear to theatres of war, in of force, at least without danger. In the 
the course of a war, make themselves crisis itseifthe siege of a fortress heightens 
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tlie intensity of tlie crisis to the prejudice 
of the offensive ; it is evident that nothing 
so mtich -weakens the force of the offensive, 
and therefore there is nothing so certain 
to rob it of its preponderance for a season. 
But there are cases in which the capture 
of this or that fortress is quite miavoid- 
ahle, if the offensive is to be continued, 
and in such case a siege is to he con- 
sidered as an intensified progress of the 
attack ; the crisis will be so much greater 
the less there has been decided pre- 
viously. All that remains now for con- 
sideration on this subject belongs to the 
book on the plan of the war. 

In campaigns with a limited object, a 
fortress is generally not the means but 
the end itself ; it is regarded as a small 
independent conquest, and as such has 
the following advantages over every 
other : — 

1. That a fortress is a small, distinctly- 
defined conquest, which does not require 
a further expenditure of force, and there- 
fore gives no cause to fear a reaction. 

2. That in negotiating for peace, its 
value as an equivalent may be turned to 
account. 

3. That a siege is a real progress of 
the attack, or at least seems so, without 
constantly diminishing the force like 
every other advance of the offensive. 

4. That the siege is an enterprise 
without a catastrophe. 

The result of these things is that the 
capture of one or more of the enemy^s 
strong places, is very frequently the ob- 
ject of those strategic attacks which can- 
not aim at any higher object. 

The grounds which decide the choice 
of the fortress which should he attacked, 
ill case that may be doubtful, generally 
are— * 

{a) That it is one which can be easily 
kept, therefore stands high in value as 
ail equivalent in case of negotiations for 
jjeace. 

(h) That the means of taking it are at 
hand. Small means are only sufficient 


to take small places ; but it is better to. 
take a small one than to fail before a 
large one. 

(d) Its strength in engineering respects, 
which obviously is not always in propor- 
tion to its imjDortance in other respects. 
Nothing is more absurd than to waste 
forces before a very strong place of little 
importance, if a place of less strength 
may be made the object of attack. 

(cl) The strength of the armament and 
of the garrison as well. If a fortress is 
weakly armed and insufficiently garri- 
soned, its capture must naturally be 
easier ; but here we must observe that 
the strength of the garrison and arma- 
ment, are to be reckoned amongst those 
things wbich make up the total imforU 
mice of the place, because garrison and 
armaments are directly parts of the 
enemy’s military strength, which cannot 
be said in the same measure of works of 
fortification. The conquest of a fortress 
with a strong garrison can, therefore, 
much more readily repay the sacrifice it 
costs than one with very strong works. 

{e) The facility of moving the siege 
train. Most sieges fail for want of 
means, and the means are generally 
wanting from the difficulty attending 
their transport. Eugene’s siege of Lan- 
dreci, 1712, and Frederick the Great’s 
siege of Olmiitz, 1758, are very remark- 
able instances in point. 

(/) Lastly, there remains the facility 
of covering the siege as a point now to 
be considered. 

There are two essentially different 
ways by which a siege may be covered : 
by entrenching the besieging force, that 
is, by a line of eircumvallation, and by 
what is called lines of observation. The 
first of these methods has gone quite out 
of fashion, although evidently one im- 
portant point speaks in its favour, namely, 
that by this method the force of the 
assailant does not suffer by division ex- 
actly that weakening which is so gene^ 
rally found a great disadvantage at 
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sieges. But we grant tliere is still a 
weakening in anotker way, to a very 
coiisicleraHe degree, because — 

1. Tlie position round tbe fortress, as 
a rule, is of too great extent for the 
strength of the army. 

2. The garrison, the strength of which, 
added to that of the relieving army, 
would only make up the force originally 
opposed to us, under these circumstanees 
is to be looked upon as an eneni3^’s corps 
in the middle of our camp, which, pro- 
tected by its "walls, is mtndnerahle, or at 
least not to be overpowered, by which its 
power is immensely increased. 

3. The defence of a line of circmnval- 
lation admits of nothing but the most 
absolute defensive, because the circular 
order, facing outwards, is the weakest and 
most disadvantageous of all |)c>ssible 
orders of battle, and is particularly un- 
favourable to an^r advantageous counter- 
attacks. There is no alternative, in fact, 
but to defend ourselves to the last extre- 
mity within the entrenchments. That 
these circumstances may cause a greater 
diminution of the armj^ than one-third 
"vdiich, perhaps, would be occasioned by 
forming an army of observation, is easy 
to conceive. If, added to that, we now 
think of the general preference which has 
existed since the time of Frederick the 
Great for the offensive, as it is called, 
(blit which, in reality, is not alwaj^-s so) 
for movements and manoeuvres, and the 
aversion to entrenchments, we shall not 
wonder at lines of circumvallation having 
gone quite out of fashion. But this 
weakening of the tactical resistance is by 
no means its only disadvantage ; and we 
have only reckoned up the prejudices 
"wdiich forced themselves into the judg- 
ment on the lines of circumvallation next 
in order after that disadvantage, because 
they are nearly akin to each other. A 
line of circuiiivallation only in reality 
covers that portion of the theatre of war 
"ukieh it actuall}^ encloses ; all the rest is 
more or less giYen up to the enemy if 


special detachments are not made use of 
to cover it, iu which way the very parti- 
tion of force which it was intended to 
obviate takes place. Thus the hesieging 
arm}^ will be always in anxiety and em- 
barrassment on account of the convoys 
which it requires, and the covering the 
same by lines of circumvallation, is not to 
be thought of if the army and the siege 
supplies required are considerahle, and 
the enemy is in the field in strong force, 
unless under such conditions as are found 
in the Netixexdaiids, where there is a 
wkole system of fortresses lying close to 
each otlier, and intermediate lines con- 
necting them, which cover the rest of the 
theati’e of wax’, and considerablj" shorten 
the lines by vrhich transport can he 
affected. In the time of Louis the Four- 
teenth the conception of a theatre of war 
had not^^et hound itself up with the posi- 
tion of an arnij. In the Thirty Years’ 
War particulaid}^ the armies moved here 
and there sporadically before this or that 
fortress, in the neighhoiirhood of which 
there was no eiiemj^’s corps at all, and 
besieged it as long as the siege equipment 
they had brought with them lasted, and 
until an enemy’s army approaelxed to 
relieve the place. Then lines of clrcum- 
vallation had their foundation in the 
nature of circumstances. 

In future it is not likely the^^ will he 
often used again, unless where the enemy 
in the field is vei*y weak, or the concep- 
tioix of the theatre of war vanishes before 
that of the siege. Then it will he natural 
to keep all the forces united in the siege, 
as a siege by that means unquestionably 
gains in energy in a high degree. 

The lines of circumvallation in the 
reign of Louis XI Y., at Oamhray and 
Yaleneiennes, were of little use, as the 
former were stormed by Turenne, op- 
posed to Cond^, the latter by Conde 'op- 
posed to Tiirenne ; but we must not over- 
look the endless number of other cases in 
which they wmre respected, even when 
there existed in the place the most urgent 
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need for relief ; andwlien the eommaiider 
on the defensive side was a man of great 
enterprise, as in 1708, when Villars did 
not venture to attack the allies in their 
lines at Lille. Frederick the Grreat at 
Olmiitsj, 1758, and at Dresden, 1760, 
although he had no regular lines of cir- 
cumvallation, had a sj^stem which in all 
essentials was identical; he used the 
same army to carry on the siege, and also 
as a covering army. The distance of the 
Austrian army induced him to adopt this 
plan at Olmlitz, hut the loss of his con- 
voy at Domstadtel made him repent it ; at 
Dresden in 1760 the motives which led 
him to this mode of proceeding, were his 
eontempit for the German States' imperial 
army, and his desire to take Dresden as 
soon as possible. 

Lastly, it is a disadvantage in lines of 
circumvallation, that in case of a reverse 


it is more difficult to save the siege train. 
If a defeat is sustained at a distance of 
one or more days’ march from the place 
besieged, the siege may he raised before 
the enemy can arrive, and the heavy 
trains may, in the mean time, gain also 
a day’s march. 

Ill taking wp a position for an army 
of observation, an important question to 
be considered is the distance at which it 
should be placed from the besieged place. 
This question will, in most cases, he de- 
cided by the nature of the country, or hy 
the position of other armies or corps with 
which the besiegers have to remain in 
communication. In other respects, it is 
easy to see that, with a greater distance, 
the siege is better covered, but that by a 
smaller distance, not exceeding a few 
miles, the two armies are better able to 
afford each other mutual support. 


CHAPTER XVIir. 


ATTACK OF COKYOYS. 


The attack and defence of a convoy form 
a subject of tactics : we should, therefore, 
have nothing to say upon the subject 
here if it was not necessary, first, to de- 
monstrate generally, to a certain extent, 
the possibility of the thing, which can 
only be done from strategic motives and 
relations. We should have had to speak 
of it in this respect before when treating 
of the defence, had it not been that the 
little which can be said about it can easily 
be framed to suit for both attack and de- 
fence, while at the same time the first plays 
the higher part in connection with it. 

A moderate convoy of three or four 
hundred wagons, let the load be what it 
may, takes up half a mile, a large con- 


voy is several miles in length. Now, 
how is it possible to expect that the few 
troops usually allotted to a convoy will 
suffice for its defence ? If to this diffi- 
culty we add the unwieldy nature of this 
mass, which can only advance at the 
slowest pace, and which, besides, is al- 
ways liable to be thrown into disorder, 
and lastly, that every p^trt of a convoy 
must be equally protected, because the 
moment tliat one part is attacked by the 
enemy, the whole is brought to a stop, 
and thrown into a state of confusion, we 
may well ask, — how can the covering 
and defence of such a train he possible 
at all? Or, in other words, why are 
not all convoys taken when they are 
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attacked, and Avliy are not all attacked 
wMck require an escort, or, which, is the 
same thing, all that come within reach 
of the enenij^ ? It is plain that all tactical 
expedients, such as Templehof s most im- 
practicable scheme of constant^ halting 
and assembling the conyoy at short dis- 
tances, and then moving off afresh ; and 
the much better plan of Scharnhorst, of 
breaking up the convoy into several 
columns, are only slight correctives of a 
radical evil. . 

The explanation consists in this, that 
by far the greater number of convoys 
derive more security from the strategic 
situation in general, than any other parts 
exposed to the attacks of the enemy, 
wdiieh bestows on their limited means of 
defence a very miieli increased efficacy. 
Convoys generally move more or less in 
rear of their own army, or, at least, at a 
great distance from that of the enemy. 
The consequence is, that only weak de- 
tachments can be sent to attack them, 
and these are obliged to cover themselves 
by strong reserves. Added to this the 
unwieldiness itself of the carriages used, 
makes it very difficult to carry them off ; 
the assailant must therefore, in general, 
content himself with cutting the traces, 
taking away the horses, and blowing up 
powder-wagons, by which the whole is 
certainly detained and thrown into dis- 
order, but not completely lost ; by all this 
we may perceive, that the security of such 
trains lies more in these general relations 
than in the defensive power of its escort. 
If now to all this we add the defence of 
the escort, wliicli, although it cannot hy 
inarching resolutely against the enemy 
directly cover the convoy, is still able to 
derange the plan of the enemy’s attack ; 
then, at last, the attack of a convoy, in- 
stead of appearing easy and sure of suc- 
cess, will appear rather difficult, and very 
uncertain in its result. 

But there remains still a chief point, 
which is the danger of tlie enemy’s army, 
or one of its corps, retaliating on the as- 


sailants of its convoy, and punishing it 
ultimately for the imdertaking by de- 
feating it. The apprehension of this, 
puts a stop to many imdertakiiigs, with- 
out the real cause ever appearing ; so 
that the safety of the convoy is attri- 
buted to the escort, and people won- 
der how a miserable arrangement, such 
as an escort, should meet with such 
respect. In order to feel the truth of 
this observation, we have only to think 
of the famous retreat which Frederick 
the Great made tlirough Bohemia after 
the siege of Olmlitz, 1758, when the half 
of his army was broken into a column of 
companies to cover a convoy of 4,000 
carriages. What prevented Daun from 
falling on this monstrosity ? The fear 
that Frederick would throw himself upon 
him with the other half of his army, and 
entangle him in a battle which I) aim did 
not desire; what prevented Laudon, 
who was constantly at the side of that 
convoy, from falling upon it at Zisch- 
bowitz sooner and more boldly than he 
did ? The fear that he would get a rap 
over the knuckles. Ten miles from his 
main army, and completely separated 
from it by the Prussian army, he thought 
himself in danger of a serious defeat if 
the king, who had no reason at that time 
to be concerned about Daun, should fall 
upon him with the bulk of his forces. 

It is only if the strategic situation of 
an army invoh^es it in the unnatural 
necessity of connecting itself with its 
convoys by the flank or by its front that 
then these convoys are really in great 
danger, and become an advantageons 
object of attack for the enemy, if his 
position allows him to detach troops for 
that purpose. The same campaign of 
1758 affords an instance of the most 
complete success of an undertaking of 
this description, in the capture of the 
convoy at Domstiidtel. The road to 
Neiss lay on the left flank of the Prus- 
sian position, and the king’s fV)rces were so 
neutralised hy the siege and by the corps 
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■watcliing Daiin, tliat ’tlie partizans had 
no reason to be uneasy about themselves, 
and were able to make their attack com- 
pletely at their ease. 

When Eugene besieged Landrecy in 
1712, he drew his supplies for the siege 
from Bouchain by Benain ; therefore, in 
reality, from the front of the strategic 
position. It is well known what means 
he was obliged to use to overcome the 
diflOlculty of protecting his convoys on that 
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occasion, and in what embarrassments 
he involved himself, ending in a complete 
change of circumstances. 

The conclusion we draw, therefore, is 
that however easy an attack on a convoy 
may ajDpear in its tactical aspect, still it 
has not much in its favour on strategic 
grounds, and only promises important 
results in the exceptional instances of 
lines of communication very much 
exposed. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


ATTACK ON THE ENEMY’S ARMY IN ITS CANTONMENTS. 


We have not treated of this subject in 
the defence, because a line of cantonments 
is not to be regarded as a defensive 
means, but as a mere existence of the 
army in a state which implies little 
readiness for battle. In respect to this 
readiness for battle, we therefore did not 
go beyond what we required to say 
in connection with this condition of an 
army in the 13th chapter of the 5thbook. 

But here, in considering the attack, 
we have to think of an enemy’s army 
in cantonments in all respects as a 
special object ; for, in the first place, 
such an attack is of a very peculiar 
kind in itself; and, in the next place, it 
may be considered as a strategic means 
of p)articular efficacy. Here we have be- 
fore us, therefore, not the question of an 
onslaught on a single cantonment or a 
small corps dispersed amongst a few vil- 
lages, as the arrangements for that are 
entirely of a tactical nature, hut of the 
attack of a large army, distrihuted in 
cantonments more or less extensive ; an 
attack in which the object is not the mere 
surprise of a single cantonment, hut to 
prevent the assembly of the army. 


The attack on an enemy’s army in 
cantonments is therefore the surprise 
of an army not assembled. If this 
surprise succeeds fully, then the enemy’s 
army is prevented from reaching its 
appointed pdace of assembly, and, there- 
fore, compelled to choose another more 
to the rear; as this change of the 
pDoint of assembly to the rear in a state 
of such emergency can seldom be eflCected 
in less than a day’s march, but generally 
will require several days, the loss of 
ground which this occasions is by no 
means an insignificant loss ; and this is the 
first advantage gained by the assailant. 

But now, this surp^rise which is in 
connection with the general relations, 
may certainly at the same time, in its 
coinmencenient, be an onslaught on some 
of the enemy’s single cantonments, not 
certainly iipion all, or iip 3 on a great many, 
because that would suppose a scattering 
of the attacking army to an extent which 
could never he advisable. Therefore, only 
the most advanced quarters, only those 
which lie in the direction of the attack- 
ing columns, can be surprised, and even 
this will seldom happen to many of them, 
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as large forces eaniiot easily approacb. 
unobserved. However, this element of 
tlie attack is by no means to be dis- 
regarded ; and we reckon the advantages 
wliicli may be thus obtained, as the 
second advantage of the surprise. 

A third advantage consists in the 
minor combats forced nx:)on the enemy 
in which his losses will be considerable. 
A great body of troops does not assemble 
itself at once by single battalions at the 
spot appointed for the general concen- 
tration of the army, but usually forms 
itself by brigades, divisions, or corps, 
in the first place, and these masses can- 
not then hasten at full speed to the 
rendezvous ; in case of meeting with an 
enemy’s column in their course, they are 
obliged to engage in a combat; now, 
they may certainly come off victorious in 
the same, particularly if the enemy’s 
attacking column is not of sufficient 
strength, but in eoncjiiering, they lose 
time, and, in most cases, as may he 
easily conceived, a corps, under such 
circumstances, and in the general ten- 
dency to gain a point which lies to the 
rear, wdll not make any beneficial use of 
■ its victory. On the other hand, they may 
be beaten, and that is the most probable 
issue in itself, because the}’ have not time 
to organise a good resistance. We may, 
therefore, very well suppose that in an 
attack well jjlanned and executed, the 
assailant through these partial combats 
will gather up a considerable number of 
trophies, wdiich become a principal |)oint 
in , the ' general result. 

Lastly, the fourth advantage, and the 
keystone of the whole, is a certain 
momentary disorganisation and dis- 
couragement on the side of the enemy, 
which, wdieii the force is at last assem- 
bled, seldom allows of its being imme- 
diately broiiglit into action, and generally 
obliges the party attacked to abandon 
still more ground to his assailant, and to 
make a change generally in his plan of 
opiirations. 


Such are the proper results of a success- 
ful surprise of the enemy in cantonments, 
that is, of one in which the enemy is 
prevented from assembling his army 
without loss at the point fixed in his 
plan. But hy the nature of the case, 
success has many degrees ; and, therefore, 
the results may be very great in one ease, 
and hardly worth mentioning in another. 
But even when, through the complete 
success of the enterprise, these results 
are considerable, they will seldom bear 
comparison with the gain of a great 
battle, partly because, in the first place, 
the trophies are seldom as great, and 
in the next, the moral impression never 
strikes so deep. 

This general result must alwaj^s be 
kept in view^, that we may not promise 
ourselves more from an enterprise of this 
kind than it can give. Many hold it to 
he the nonplus ultra of offensive activity ; 
hut it is not so hy any means, as we may 
see from this analysis, as well as from 
military history. 

One of the most brilliant surprises in 
history, is that made by the Duke of 
Lorraine in 1643, on the cantonments of 
the French, under General Baiizan, at 
Duttlingen. The corps wms 16,000 men, 
and they lost the General commanding, 
and 7,000 men; it was a complete defeat. 
The want of outposts was the cause of 
the disaster. 

The surprise of Tiirenne at Mergen- 
tlieim (Mariendtil, as the French call it , ) 
in 1644, is in like manner to be regarded 
as equal to a defeat in its effects, for he 
lost 3,000 men out of 8,000, which wms 
principally owing to his having been led 
into making an untimely stand after he 
got his men assembled. Siicli results we 
cannot, therefore, often reckon upon ; it 
was rather the result of an ill-judged 
action than of the surprise, properly 
speaking, for Turennc might easily liavo 
avoided the action, and have rallied liis 
troops xipon those in more distant quarters. 

A third, noted surprise is that which 
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Tii^enne made on tlie Allies under the 
great Elector, the Imperial General 
BournonYille and the Duke of Lorraine, 
in Alsace, in the year 1674. The tro- 
phies were very small, the loss of the 
Allies did not exceed 2,000 or 3,000 men, 
wOiich conld not decide the fate of a force 
of 50,000; but the Allies considered that 
they could not venture to make any 
further resistance in Alsace, and retired 
across the Ehine again. This strategic 
result was all that Turenne wanted, but 
we must not look for the causes of it en- 
tirely in the surprise. Turenne sur- 
prised the plans of his opponents more 
than the troops themselves ; the want 
of unanimity amongst the allied generals 
and the proximity of the Ehine did the 
rest. This event altogether deserves a 
closer examination, as it is generally 
viewed in a wrong light. 

In 1741, Neipperg surprised Erederick 
the Great in his quarters ; the whole of 
the result was that the king was obliged 
to fight the battle of Mollwitz before he 
had collected all his forces, and with a 
change of front. 

In 1745, Erederick the Great sim- 
prised the Duke of Lorraine in his can- 
tonments in Lusatia; the chief success 
was through the real surprise of one of 
the most important quarters, that of 
Ilennersdorf, by which the Austrians 
suffered a loss of 2,000 men; the general 
result wus that the Duke of Lorraine re- 
treated to Bohemia by Upper Lusatia, 
but that did not at all prevent his re- 
turning into Saxony by the left bank of 
the Elbe, so that without the battle of 
Kesselsdorf, there would have been no 
important result. 

1758. The Duke Ferdinand surprised 
the French quarters ; the immediate re- 
sult was that the French lost some thou- 
sands of men, and were obliged to take up 
a position behind the Ailer. The moral 
effect may have been of more importance, 
and may have had some influence on the 
subsequent evacuation of 'Westphalia. 
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If from these different examples we 
seek for a conclusion as to the efficacy of 
this kind of attack, tlien only the two 
first can be lout in comparison with a 
battle gained. But the corps were only 
small, and the want of outposts in the 
system of war in those days was a cir- 
cumstance greatly in favour of these en- 
terprises. Although the four other cases 
must be reckoned completely successful 
enterprises, it is plain that not one of 
them is to be compared with a battle 
gained as respects its result. The general 
result could not have taken place in any 
of them except with an adversary weak 
in will and character, and therefore it did 
not take place at all in the case of 1741. 

In 1806 the Prassian army eoiitein- 
platecl surprising the French in this 
manner in Franconia. The case promised 
well for a satisfactory result. Buonaparte 
was not present, the French corps were 
in widely extended eantoiiments ; under 
these circumstances, the Prussian army, 
acting with great resolution and activity, 
might very well* reckon on driving the 
French back across the Eliine, with more 
or less loss. But this was also all ; if 
they reckoned upon more, for instance, 
on foil owing up their advantages beyond 
the Ehine, or on gaining such a moral 
ascendancy, that the French would not 
again venture to appear on the right 
bank of the river in the same campaign, 
such an expectation had no sufficient 
grounds wheitever. 

In the beginning of August, 1812, the 
Eiissiaiis from Smolensk meditated falling 
uX^on the cantonments of the French 
when Napoleon halted his army in the 
neighbourhood of Witepsk. But tlioy 
wanted courage to carry out tlio enter- 
X-udse ; and it was fortunate for them they 
did; for as the French commander with 
his centre wms not only more tlian twice 
the strength of their centre, but also in 
himself the most resolute commander 
that ever lived, as further, the loss of a 
few miles of ground would have decided 
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notMng, and tliere was no natural ob- 
stacle in any feature of tlie country near 
enoiigli up to wliicb tbey miglit pursue 
til eir success, and by that means, in some 
measure make it certain, and lastly, as the 
war of the year 1812 was not in anyway 
a campaign of that kind, wliich draws 
itself in a languid way to a conclusion, 
but the serious plan of an assailant who 
had made up his mind to conquer his 
opponent completely, — therefore the tri- 
fling results to be expected from a sur- 
prise of the enemy in his quarters, appear 
nothing else than utterly disproportionate 
to the solution of the problem, they could 
not justify a hope of making good by 
their means the great inequality offerees 
and other relations. But this scheme 
serves to show how a confused idea of the 
effect of this means may lead to an en- 
tirely false aqiplieation of the same. 

What has .been hitherto said, places 
the subject in the light of a Rmtegie 
means. But it lies in its nature that its 
execiitioii also is not purely tactical, but 
in part belongs again to strategy so far, 
particularly that such an attack is gene- 
rally made on a front of considerable 
width, and the army which carries it out 
can, and generally will, come to blows be- 
fore it is concentrated, so that the whole 
is an agglomeration of partial combats. 
"We must now add a few words on the 
most natural organisation of such an at- 
tack. 

The first condition is : — 

(L) To attack the front of the enemy’s 
quarters in a certain wudth of front, ibr 
that is the only means by which we can 
really surprise several cantonments, cut 
off others, and create generally that dis- 
organisation in the enemy’s army which 
is intended. — The number of, and the in- 
tervals between, the columns must de- 
pend on circumstances, 

(2.) The direction of the different 
columns must converge upon a point 
where it is intended they should unite ; 
fur the enemy cuds more or less with a 


concentration of his force, and therefore 
we must do the same. This point of 
concentration should, if possible, be the 
enemy’s point of assembly, or lie on his 
line of retreat, it will naturally be best 
where that line crosses an ini2)ortant ob- 
stacle in the country. 

(3.)^ The separate columns when they 
come in contact with the enemy’s forces 
must attack theni with great determina- 
tion, with dash and boldness, as they 
have general relations in their favour, 
and daring is always there in its right 
place. From this it follows that the 
commanders of the separate columns 
must be allowed freedom of action and 
full power in this respect. 

(4.) The tactical plan of attack against 
those of the enemy’s corps that are the 
first to place themselves in position, must 
always be directed to turn a flank, for the 
greatest result is always to be expected by 
separating the corps, and cutting them off. 

(5.) Each of the columns must be 
composed of portions of the three arms, 
and must not be stinted in cavalry, it 
may even sometimes be well to divide 
amongst them the whole of the reserve 
cavalry ; for it would be a great mistake 
to suppose that this body of cavalry could 
play any great part in a mass in an en- 
terprise of this sort. The first village, 
the smallest bridge, tbe most insignifi- 
cant thicket would bring it to a halt. 

(6.) iUthough it lies in the nature of 
a surprise that the assailant sliould not 
send his advanced guard very far in 
front, that principle only applies to the 
first aj)proach to the enemy’s quarters. 
When the fight has commenced in the 
enemy’s quarters, and therefore all that 
was to be expected from actual surprise 
has been gained, then the columns of 
the advanced guard of all arms should 
push on as far as possible, fiu they may 
greatly increase the eonfiisioii on tlie 
side of the enemy by more rapid move- 
ment. It is only by this in<\ans that it 
becomes possible to carry off here and 


tliere tlxe mass of baggage, artillery, non- 
effectives, and camp-followers, wKicK 
bave to be dragged after a cantonment 
suddenly broken up, and these advanced 
guards must also be the chief instru- 


ments in turning and cutting off the 
enemy. 

(7.) Finally, the retreat in case of 
ill- success must be tlioiiglit of, and a 
rallying point be fixed upon beforehand 
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Acoouding to the ordinary use of lan- 
guage, under the term diversion is under- 
stood such an incursion into the enemy’s 
country as draws off a portion of his force 
from the principal point. It is only 
when this is the chief end in view, and 
not the gain of the object which is selected 
as the point of attack, that it is an enter- 
prise of a special character, otherwise it 
is only an ordinary attack. 

Naturally the diversion must at the 
same time always have an object of attack, 
for it is only the value of this object that 
will induce the enemy to send troops for 
its protection; besides, in ease the un- 
dertaking does not succeed as a diver- 
sion, this object is a compensation for the 
forces expended in the attempt. 

These objects of attack may be for- 
tresses, or important magazines, or rich 
and large towns, especially capital cities, 
contributions of all kinds ; lastly, assist- 
ance may be afforded in this way to dis- 
contented subjects of the enemy. 

It is easy to conceive that diversions 
may be useful, but they certainly are not 
so always ; on the contrary, they are just 
as often injurious. The chief condition 
is that they should withdraw from the 
principal theatre of the war more of the 
enemy’s troops than we employ on the 
diversion ; for if they only succeed in 


drawing off just the same number, then 
their efficacy as diversions, x^roperty called, 
ceases, and tfie undertaking becomes a 
mere subordinate attack. Even where, on 
account of circumstances, we have in 
view to attain a very great end with a 
very small force, as, for instance, to make 
an easy capture of an important fortress, 
and another attack is made adjoining to 
the principal attack, to assist the latter, 
that is no longer a diversion. When two 
states are at war, and a third falls upon 
one of them, such an event is very com- 
monly called a diversion — but such an 
attack differs in nothing from an ordi- 
nary attack except in its direction ; there 
is, therefore, no occasion to give it a j)ar- 
ticular name, for in theory it should be a 
rule only to denote by particular names 
such things as are in their nature distinct. 

But if small forces are to attract large 
ones, there must obviously be some sx3ecial 
cause, aud, therefore, for the object of a 
diversion it is not sufficient merely to 
detach some troops to a point not hither- 
to occiij)ied. 

If the assailant with a small corx)S of 
1000 inon overruns one of his euemy’s 
provinces, not belonging to the theatre 
of war, and levies contribution, etc., it 
is easy to see beforehand that the 
enemy cannot x>nt a stop to this by de- 
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taeliing 1000 men, but tliat if be means 
to protect tbe province from invaders, he 
must at all events send a considerably 
larger force. But it may be asked cannot 
a defender, instead of protecting his own 
province, restore the balance by sending 
a similar detachment to plunder a pro- 
vince in our country? Therefore, if 
an advantage is to be obtained by an 
aggressor in this way, it must first be 
ascertained that there is more to be got 
or to be threatened in the defender’s pro- 
vinces than in liis own. If this is the 
case, then no doubt a weak diversion will 
occupy a force on the enemy’s side greater 
than that comx^osing the enterprise. On 
the other hand, this advantage naturally 
diminishes as the masses increase, for 
50,000 men can defend a province of 
moderate extent not only against equal 
but even against somewhat superior 
numbers. The advantage of large diver- 
sions is, therefore, very doubtful, and the 
greater they become the more decisive 
must he the other circumstances which 
favour a diversion if any good is to come 
out of such an enteiprise upon the 
■whole. 

Now these favourable circumstances 
may he : — 

CL Forces which the assailant holds 
available for a diversion without weak- 
ening the great mass of his force. 

b. Points belonging to the defender 
which are of vital imj)ortance to him 
and can he threatened by a diversion. 

e. Discontented subjects of the same. 

d, A rich province which can supply a 
considerable quantity of munitions of 
war. 

If only these diversions are undertaken, 
which, when tested by these different con- 
siderations, j)i'omise results, it will be 
found that an opportunity of making a 
diversion does not offer frequently. 

But now comes another important 
point. Every diversion brings war into 
a district into which the war would not 
otherwise have penetrated : for that 
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reason it will always be the means, more 
or less, of calling forth military forc^ 
which would otherwise have continued 
in abeyance, this will be done in a way 
which will be very sensibly felt if the 
enemy has any organised militia, and 
means of arming the nation at large. 
It is quite in the natural order of things, 
and amply shown by experience, that if 
a district is suddenly threatened by an 
enemy’s force, and nothing has been pre- 
pared beforehand for its defence, all the 
most efficient official functionaries imme- 
diately lay hold of and set in motion 
every extraordinary means that can be 
imagined, in order to ward off’ the im- 
pending danger. Thus, new powers of 
resistance spring up, such as are next to 
a peojile’s war, and may easily excite one. 

This is a point which should be kept 
well in view in every divei’sion, in order 
that we may not dig our own graves. 

The expeditions to North Holland in 
1 7 99, and to ‘Walcheren in 1 S09, regarded 
as diversions, are only to be justified in 
so far that there was no other way of 
employing the English troops ; but there 
is no doubt that the sum total of the 
means of resistance of the French was 
thereby increased, and every landing in 
France, would have just the same effect. 
To threaten the Freiieh coast certainly 
offers great advantages, because by that 
means an im|)ortant body of troo^is be- 
comes neutralised in watching the coast, 
but a landing with a large force can never 
be justifiable unless we can count on the 
assistance of a jiro vinca in opposition to 
the Grovernment. 

The less a great decision is looked for- 
ward to in war the more will diversions 
be allowable, but so much the smaller 
will also certainly be the gain to be de- 
rived from them. They are only a means 
of bringing the stagnant masses into 
motion. 

JEJcceouiion, 

1 , A diversion may include in itself 
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a real attack, then the execution has no 
special character in itself except boldness 
and expedition. 

2. It may also have as an object to 
appear more than it really is, being, in 
fact, a demonstration as well. The special 
means to be employed in such a case can 
only suggest themselves to a subtil mind 
•well versed in men and in the existing 
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state of circumstances. It follows from 
the nature of the thing that there must 
be a great fractioning of forces on such 
occasions, 

3. If the forces employed are not quite 
inconsiderable, and the retreat is re- 
stricted to certain points, then a reserve 
on which the whole may rally is an es- 
sential condition. 


CHAPTER ZXI. 


INVASION. 


Almost all that we have to say on this 
subject consists in an explanation of the 
term. We find the expression very 
frequently used by modern authors and 
also that they pretend to denote by it 
something particular. — Guerre d"" invasion 
occurs perpetually in French authors. 
They use it as a term for every attack 
which enters deep into the enemy’s coun- 
try, and perhaps sometimes mean to apply 
it as the antithesis to methodical attack, 
that is, one •which only nibbles at the 
frontier. But this is a very unphiloso- 
phical confusion of language. Whether 
an attack is to be confined to the frontier 

OK THE CULMIKATIKO 

The conqueror in a war is not alwmys 
in a condition to subdue his adversary 
completely. Often, in fact, almost uni- 
versally, there is a culminating point of 
victory. Experience shows this suffi- 
ciently; but as the subject is one espe- 
cially important for tbe theory of war, 
and the pivot of almost all plans of 
campaigns, while, at the same time, on 

* See Chapters 


or to be carried into tlie heart of the 
country, whether it shall make the 
seizure of the enemy’s strong places the 
chief object, or seek out the core of 
the enemy’s power, and pursue it un- 
remittingly, is the result of circum- 
stances, and not dependent on a sys- 
tem. In some cases, to push forward 
may be more methodical, and at the 
same time more prudent than to tarry 
on the frontier, but in most cases it is 
nothing else than just the fortunate 
result of a vigorous aUach^ and conse- 
quently does not differ from it in any 
respect, 

POINT OF YICT011Y.=^* 

its surface some apparent contradictions 
glitter, as in ever-changing colours, w^e 
therefore wish to examine it more closely, 
and look for its essential causes. 

Yictory, as a rule, springs from a pre- 
ponderance of the sum of all the physical 
and moral powers combined ; undoubt- 
edly it increases this preponderance, or it 
would not be sought for and purchased 
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at a great sacrifice. Victory itself does 
tliis uiiqiiestionably ; also its conse- 
<^iieiices IiavG tlie same efiPect, but not to 
the utmost point— generally only up to a 
certain point. This point may be Tery near 
at hand, and is sometimes so near that the 
whole of the results of a victorious battle 
are confined to an increase of the moral 
superiority. How this comes about we 
have now to examine. 

Ill the progress of action in war, the 
combatant force is incessantly meeting 
with elements wliich strengthen it, and 
others which weaken it. Hence it is a 
question of superiority on one side or the 
other. As every diminution of power on 
one side is to be regarded as an increase 
on the opposite, it follows, of course, that 
this double current, this ebb and flow, 
takes place whether troops are advancing 
or retiring. 

It is therefore necessary to find out the 
principal cause of this alteration in the 
one ease to determine the other along 
with it. 

In advancing, the most important 
causes of the increase of strength^i^hiQh the 
assailant gains, are : — 

1 . The loss which the enemy’s army 
suffers, because it is usually greater than 
that of the assailant. 

2. The loss which the enemy suffers 
in inert military means, such as maga- 
zines, depots, bridges, etc., and which 
the assailant does not share with him, 

3. That from the moment the assailant 
enters the enem^^’s territory, there is a loss 
of provinces to the defence, consequently 
of the sources of new military forces. 

4. That the advancing army gains a 
portion of those resources, in other words, 
gains the advantage of living at the ex- 
pense of the enemy. 

5. The loss of internal organisation 
and of the regular action of everything 
on the side of the enemy. 

6. That the allies of the enemy secede 
from him, and others join the con- 
queror. 


7. Lastly, the discouragement of the 
enemy who lets the arms, in ‘some mea- 
sure, drop out of his hands. 

The causes of decrease of strength in an 
army advancing, are : — 

1. That it is compelled to lay siege to 
the enemy’s fortresses, to blockade them 
or observe them ; or that the enemy, w^ho 
did the same before the victory, in his 
retreat draws in these corpus on his main 
body. 

2. That fx'om the moment the assailant 
enters the enemy’s territoiy, the nature 
of the theatre of war is changed ; it 
becomes hostile ; we must oecu|>y it, 
for we eaunot call any portion our own 
beyond what is in actual occupation, and 
yet it everywhere presents ditficulties to 
the whole machine, which must neces- 
sarily tend to weaken its effects. 

3. That we are removing further away 
from our resources, whilst the enemy is 
drawing nearer to his; this causes a 
delay in the replacement of expended 
powei\ 

4. That the danger which threatens 
the state, rouses other powers to its pro- 
tection. 

5. Lastly, the greater efforts of the 
adversary, in consecpuence of the increased 
danger, on the other hand, a relaxation 
of effort on the side of the victorious 
state. 

All these advantages and disadvan- 
tages can exist together, meet each 
other in a certain measure, and pur- 
sue their way in oppjosite directions, 
exeep)t that the last meet as real op)po- 
sites, cannot pass, therefore mutually 
exclude each other. This alone sliovs 
how infinitely different may be the effect 
of a victory according as it stuns the 
vanquished or stimulates him to greater 
exertions. 

AVe shall now try to characterise, in a 
few words, each of these pioints singly. 

1. The loss of the enemy when de- 
feated, maybe at the greatestin the first 
moment of defeat, and then daily di- 
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minisli in amount until it arrives at a 
point ‘where tKe balance is restored as 
regards our force ; but it may go on in- 
creasing every day in an ascending ratio. 
Tlie difference of situation and relations 
determines this. We can only say that, 
in general, with, a good army the first 
win be the case, with an indifferent army 
the second ; next to the spirit of the army, 
the spirit of the Government is here the 
most important thing. It is of great conse- 
quence in war to distinguish between the 
two cases in practice, in order not to sto];) 
just at the point where w^e ought to be- 
gin in good earnest, and vice versa. [ 

2. The loss which the enemy sustains 
in that part of the apparatus of war 
which is inert, may ebb and flow just in 
the same manner, and this will depend on 
the accidental position and nature of the 
depots from which supplies are drawn. 
This subject, however, in the present 
day, cannot be compared with the others 
in point of importance. 

3. The third advantage must neces- 
sarily increase as the army advances;, 
indeed, it may be said that ifc does not 
come into consideration until an army 
has penetrated far into the enemy^s coun- 
try ; that is to say, until a third or a 
fourth of the country has been left in 
rear. In addition, the intrinsic value^ 
which a province has in connection with 
the war comes also into Gonsideration. 

In the same way the fourth advantage 
should increase with the advance. 

But with respect to these two last, it 
is also to be observed that their influence 
on the combatant powers actually en- 
gaged in the Struggle, is seldom felt so 
immediately ; they only work slowly and 
by a circuitous course • therefore we 
should not hend the how too much on 
their account, that is to say, not place 
ourselves in any dangerous position. 

The fifth advantage, again, only comes 
into consideration if we have made a 
considerable advance, and if by the form 
of the enemy ^s country some provinces 
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can be detached from the principal mass, 
as these, like limbs compressed by liga- 
tures, usually soon die ofi*. 

As to six and seven, it is at least pro- 
bable that they increase wdth the ad- 
vance ; furthermore, we shall return to 
them hereafter. Let us now pass onto 
the causes of weakness. 

l,.The besieging, blockade, and in- 
vestnieiitof fortresses, generally increase 
as the army advances. This weaken- 
ing influence alone acts so powerfully 
on the condition of the Gomibatmt /or that 
it may soon outweigh all the advantages 
gained.' No doubt, in modern times, a 
system has been introduced of blockading 
places with a small number of troops, or 
of watching them with a still smaller 
number ; and also the enemy must keep 
garrisons in them. Nevertheless, they re- 
main a great element of security. The 
garrisons consist very often in half of 
people, who have taken no part in the 
war previously. Before those places 
which are situated near the line of com- 
munication, it is necessary for the assail- 
ant to leave a force at least double the 
strength of the garrison ; and if it is desi- 
rable to lay formal siege to, or to starve 
out, one single considerable place, a small 
army is required for the purpose. 

2. The second cause, the taking up a: 
theatre of war in the enemy's country, 
increases necessarily with the advance, 
and if it does not further weaken the 
condition, of the combatant force at the 
moment, it does so at all events in the 
long run. 

, We can only regard as our theatre of 
war, so, much, of the .enemy’s, country as 
we actually x>ossess ; that is to say, where 
we either have small corps in the flelcl, 
or where we have left here and there 
strong garrisons in large towns, or sta- 
tions along tho roads, etc. ; now, how- 
• ever small the garrisons may be which 
are detached, still they weaken the com- 
batant force considerably. But this is 
the smallest evil. 
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Every army lias strategic flanks, tliat 
is, tlie country wliicli 'borders botli sides 
of its lines of communications; tlie 
weakness of tliese parts is not sensibly 
felt as long as tbe enemy is similarly 
situated witli respect' to liis. But tkat 
can only be tbe case as long as we are in 
our own country ; as soon as we get into 
tbe enemy’s country, tbe weakness of 
tbese parts is felt very mucb, because tbe 
smallest enterprise promises some result 
wlieii directed against a long line only 
feebly, or not all, covered ; and these 
attacks maybe made from any quarter 
in an enemy’s country. 

Tbe further we advance, tbe longer 
these flanks become, and the dpger 
arising from them is enbanced in an 
increased ratio, for not only are they 
difflcult to cover, but tbe spirit of enter- 
prise is also first roused in tbe enemy, 
chiefly by long insecure lines of com- 
munication, and tbe consequences which 
their loss may entail in case of a retreat 
are matter of grave consideration. 

All this contributes to place a fresh 
load on an advancing army at every step 
of its progress ; so that if it has not com- 
menced with a more than ordinary supe- 
riority, it will feel itself always more and 
more cramped in its plans, gradually 
weakened in its impulsive force, and at 
last in a state of uncertainty and anxiety 
as to its situation. 

3. The third cause, the distance from 
the source from which the incessantly 
diminishing combatant force is to be just 
as incessantly filled up, increases with 
the advance. A conquering army is like 
the light of a lamp in this respect ; the 
more the oil which feeds it sinks in the 
reservoir and recedes from the focus of 
light, the smaller the light becomes, until 
at length it is quite extinguished. 

The richness of the conqiiered pro- 
vinces may certainly dimmish this evil 
very much, but can never entirely re- 
move it, because there are always a uura- 
ber of things which can only be* supplied 


to the army from its own country,— men 
in particular ; because the subsidies fur- 
nished by the enemy’s coimtry are, in 
most cases, neither so promptly nor so 
surely forthcoming as in our own conn-' 
try; because the means of meeting any 
unexpected require m.ent . cannot b e so 
quickly procured ; because misunderstand- 
ings and mistakes of aU kinds cannot so 
soon be discovered and remedied. 

If a prince does not lead his army in 
person, as became the custom in the last 
wmrs, if he is not anywhere near it, then 
another and very great inconvenience 
arises in the loss of time occasioned by 
communications backwards and for- 
wards; for the fullest powers conferred 
on a commander of an army, are never 
sufficient to meet every case in the wide 
expanse of his activity. 

4. The change in political alliances. 
If these changes, produced by a victory, 
should be such as are disadvantageous to 
the conqueror, they will probably be so 
in a direct relation to his progress, just 
as is the case if they are of an advan- 
tageous nature. This all depends on the 
existing political alliances, interests, 
customs, and tendencies, on princes, min- 
isters, etc. In general, we can only say 
that when a great state which has smaller 
allies is conquered, these usually secede 
very soon from their alliance, so that the 
victor, in this respect, with every blow 
becomes stronger ; but if the conquered 
state is small, protectors much sooner 
present themselves when his very exist- 
ence is threatened, and others, who have 
helped to place him in his present em- 
barrassment, will turn round to prevent 
his complete downfall. 

5. The increased resistance on the 
part of the enemy which is called forth. 
Sometimes the enemy drops his weapon 
out of his bauds from terror and stupe- 
faction ; sometimes an enthusiastic pa- 
roxysm seizes him, every one runs to 
arms, and the resistance is much strong- 
er after the first defeat than it v/as 
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before. Tlxe cliaracter of the people and 
of the Government, the natnre of the 
country and its political alliances, are 
here the data from which the probable 
effect must be conjectured. 

What countless differences these two 
last points alone make in the plans 
which may and should be made in war 
in one case and another ? Whilst one, 
through an excess of caution, and what 
is called methodical proceedings, fritters 
away his good fortune, another, from a 
want of rational refection, tumbles into 
destruction. 

In addition, we must here call to mind 
the supineness, which not unfrequently 
comes over the victorious side, when dan- 
ger is removed ; whilst, on the contrary, 
renewed efforts are then required in 
order to follow up the success. If we cast 
a general glance over these different and 
antagonistic principles, the deduction, 
doubtless is, that the profitable use of 
the onward march in a war of aggres- 
sion, in the generality of eases, diminishes 
the preponderance with which the assail- 
ant set out, or which has been gained by 
victory. 

Here the question must naturally 
strike us ; if this be so, what is it which 
impels the conqueror to follow up the 
career of victory to continue the offen- 
sive? And can this really he called 
making further use of the victory? 
Would it not be better to stop where 
as yet there is hardly any diminution of 
the preponderance gained ? 

To this we must naturally answer : the 
preponderance of combatant forces is 
only the means, not the end. The end 
or object is to subdue the enemy, or at 
least to take from- him part of his terri- 
tory, in order thus to put oxirselves in a 
condition to realize the value of the 
advantages we have gained when we 
conclude a peace. Even if our aim is 
to conquer the enemy completely, we 
must he content that, perhaps, every step 
we advance, reduces our preponderance, 
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but it does not necessarily follow from 
this that it will be nil before the fall of 
the enemy : the fall of the enemy may 
take place before that, and if it is to be 
obtained by the last minimum of pre- 
ponderance, it would be an error not to 
expend it for that purpose. 

The preponderance which we have or 
acquire in war is, therefore, the means, 
not the end, and it must be staked to 
gain the latter. But it is necessary to 
know how far it will reach, in order not 
to go beyond that point, and instead of 
fresh advantages, to reap disaster. 

It is not necessary to introduce special 
examples from experience in order to 
prove that this is the way in which the 
strategic preponderance exhausts itself 
in the strategic attack ; it is rather the 
multitude of instances which has forced 
us to. investigate the causes of it. It is 
only since the appearance of Buona- 
parte that we have known campaigns 
between civilized nations, in which the 
preponderance has .led, without inter- 
ruption, to the fail of the enemy ; before 
his time, every campaign ended with the 
victorious army seeking to win a point 
where it could simply maintain itself in 
a state of equilibrium. At this point, 
the movement of victory stopped, even 
if a retreat did not become necessary. 
Now, this culminating point of victory 
will idso appear in the future, in all wars 
in which the overthrow of the enemy is 
not the military object of the war ; and 
the generality of wars will still be of this 
kind. The natural aim of all single 
plans of campaigns is the point at 
which the offensive changes into the 
defensive. 

But now, to overstep this point, is 
more than simply a expenditure 

of power, yielding no further result, it 
is a destructive step which causes re- 
action; and this re-action is, according 
to all general experience, productive of 
most disproportionate effects. This last 
fact is so common, and appears so 
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natural and easy to understand that we 
need not enter circumstantially into the 
causes. Want of organization in the 
conquered land, and the very opposite 
effect which a serious loss instead of the 
looked-for fresh victory makes on the 
feelings, are the chief causes in every 
case. The moral forces, courage on the 
one side rising often to audacity^ and 
extreme depression on the other, now 
begin generally their active play. The 
losses on the retreat are increased there- 
by, and the hitherto successful party now 
generally thanks providence if he can 
escape with only the surrender of all his 
gains, without losing some of his own 
territory. 

We must now clear up an apparent 
contradiction. 

It may be generally supposed that as 
long as progress in the attack continues, 
there must still be a preponderance ; and, 
that as the defensive, which will commence 
at the end of the victorious career, is a 
stronger form of w'ar than the offensive, 
therefore, there is so much the less clanger 
of becoming unexpectedly the weaker 
party. But yet there is, and keeping 
history in view, we must admit that the 
greatest danger of a reverse is often just 
at the moment when the offensive ceases 
and passes into the defensive. We shall 
try to find the cause of this. 

The superiority which we have attri- 
buted to the defensive form of war 
consists *. — 

1. In the use of ground. 

2. In the possession of a prepared 
theatre of war. 

3. In the support of the people. 

4. In the advantage of the state of 

'...expectancy.:',.'... . 

It must be evident that these principles 
cannot always be forthcoming and active 
in a like degree ; that, consequently, one 
defence is not always lihe another; and 
therefore, also, that the defence will not 
ahvays have this same superiority over 
the offensive. This must be particularly 


the case in a defensive, which commences 
after the exhaustion of an offensive, and 
has its theatre of war usually situated at 
the apex of an offensive triangle thrust 
far forward into the country. Of the 
four piunciples above named, this defen- 
sive only enjoys the first — the use of the 
ground — ^undiminished, the second gene- 
rally vanishes altogether, the third be- 
comes negative, and the fourth is very 
much reduced. A few more words, 
only by wuy of explanation, respecting 
the last. 

If the imagined equilibrium, under the 
inffueiiee of which whole campaigns have 
often passed without any results, because 
the side which should assume the initiative 
is wanting in the necessary resolution, 
— and just therein lies, as we conceive, 
the advantage of the state of expectancy 
— if this equilibrium is disturbed by an 
offensive act, the enemy’s interests 
damaged, and his will stirred up to 
action, then the probability of his re- 
maining in a state of indolent irresolution 
is much diminished. A defence, which 
is organised on conquered territory, has 
a much more irritating character than 
one upon our own soil; the offensive 
principle is engrafted on it in a certain 
measure, and its nature is thereby weak- 
ened. The quiet which Baun allow’^ed 
Frederick II. in Silesia and Saxony, 
he would never have granted him in 
Bohemia. 

Thus it is clear that the defensive, 
which is interwoven or mixed up wdth 
an offensive undertaking, is weakened 
in all its chief principles; and, there- 
fore, will no longer have the pre- 
ponderance which belongs to it origin- 
ally. 

As no defensive campaign is composed 
of purely defensive elements, so likewise 
no offensive campaign is made uj) entirely 
of offensive elements; because, besides 
the short intervals in every campaign, in 
w^hich both armies are on the defensive, 
every attack which does not lead to a 
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p6ac©, inust nocGssanly ©nd in a d©- 
, ..fensiv©. ' 

In this manner it is the defensive itself 

"which contributes to the weahening of 
the offensive. This is so far from being 
an i<ff6 subtlety, that on the contrary, we 
consider it a chief disadvantage of the 
^taeh that we are afterwards reduced 
through it to a very disadvantageous 
defensive. 

_4md this explains how the difference 
"Which on^nally exists between the 
strength of the offensive and defensive 
forms in war is gradually reduced. We 
shall now show how it may completely 
disappear, and the advantage for a short 
time may change into the reverse. 

If we may be allowed to make use of 
an idea from nature, we shall be able 
sooner to explain ourselves. It is the 
time which every force in the material 
world requires to show its effect. A 
power, which if applied slowly by de- 
grees, would be sufficient to cheek a body 
in. motion, will be overcome by it if time 
fails. This law of the material world is 
a striking illustration of many of the 
phenomena in our inner life. If we are 
once roused to a certain train of thought 
It 18 not every motive sufficient in itself 
which can Aange or stop that current of 
thought. Tiihe, tranquillity and durable 
Mpressions on our senses are required 
So It fs also in war. When once the 
mind has taken a decided direction to- 
wards an object, or turned back towards 
a harbom of refuge, it may easUy hap- 
pen that the motives which in the one 
case naturdly serve to restrain, and those 
Which in the other as naturally excite to 
enterprise, are not felt at once in their full 
force; and as the progress of action in the 
mean time continues, one is carried along 
by the stream of movement beyond the 
fine of equilibrium, beyond the cul- 
mnating point without being awai-e 
01 it. indeed, it may even happen that, 
in spite of the exhaustion of force, the 
assailant, supported by the moral forces 
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which specially lie in the offensive, like 
a horse _ drawing a load uphill, finds 
it less difficult to advance tiian to stop* 
Bj this, we believe, w© have now shown 
without contradiction in itself, how the 
assailant may pass that point, where, if 
he had stopped at the right moment, 
he might still, through the defensive, 
have had a result, that is equilibrium. 
Bightly to determine this point is, 
therefore, important in framing a plan 
of a campaign, as well for the offen» 
sive, that he may not undertake what is 
beyond his po’wers (to a certain extent 
contract debts), as for the defensive, 
that he may perceive and profit by 
this error if committed by the assail- 
ant. 

If now we look hack at all the points 
which the commander should bear in 
mind in making his determination, and 
remember that he can only estimate the 
tendency and value of the most import- 
ant of them through the consideration 
of many other near and distant relations, 
that he must to a certain extent guess at 
them guess whether the enemy’s army 
after the first blow, will show a stron^’er 
core and increasing solidity, or like^ a 
Bologna phial, will turn into dust as 
soon as the surface is injured; guess 
the extent of weakness and prostration 
which the drying up of certain sources, 
tne interruption ot certain communica- 
tious wiU produce on the military state 
ot the enemy; guess whether the enemy 
froni the burning pain of the blow which 
has been dealt him, will coUapse power- 
less, or whether, like a wounded bull, he 
"Will rise to a state of fury ; lastly, guess 
whether other powers will be dismayed 
or roused, what political alliances are 
hkely to be dissolved, and what are 
likely to be formed. When we say that 
^ must hit all this, and much moi-e, with 
the tact of his judgment, as the rifleman 
hits a mark, it must be admitted that 
such an^ act of the human mind is no 
tofie. A thousand wrong roads running 
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here and there, present themselves to 
the judgment ; and whatever the number, 
the confusion and comx3lexity of objects 
leaves undone, is completed by the sense 
of danger and responsibility. 

Thus it happens that the majority of 
generals prefer to fall short of the mark 


rather than to approach too close ; and 
thus it happens that a fine courage and 
great spirit of enterprise often go beyond 
the jDoint, and therefore also fail to hit 
the mark. Only he that does great 
things with small means has made a suc- 
cessful hit. 
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CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Ik tlie cliapter on the essence and object 
of war, we sketelied, in a certain measure, 
its general conception, and pointed out its 
relations to surrounding circumstances, 
in order to commence with a sound fun- 
damental idea. We there cast a glance 
at the manifold difEciilties which the mind 
encounters in the consideration of this 
subject, whilst we postponed the closer 
examination of them, and stopj)ed at the 
conclusion, that the overthrow of the 
enemy, consequently the destruction of 
his combatant force, is the chief object of 
the whole of the action of war This 
put us in a position to show in the fol- 
lowing chapter, that the means which the 
act of war employs is the comhat alone. 
In this manner, we think, we have ob- 
tained at the outset a correct point of 
view. 

Having now gone through singly all 
the principal relations and forms which 
appear in military action, but are extra- 
neous to, or outside of, the combat, in 
order that we might fix more distinctly 
their value, partly through the nature of 
the thing, partly from the lessons of ex- 
perience which military history affords, 
purify them from, and root out, those 
vague ambiguous ideas which are gene- 
rallj mixed up with them, and also to put 


prominently forward tbe real object of the 
act of war, the destruction of the eneiiiy’s 
combatant force as the primary object 
universally belonging to it ; we now re- 
turn to War as a whole, as we propose 
to speak of the Plan of War, and of cam- 
paigns ; and that obliges us to revert to 
the ideas in our first book. 

In these chapters, which are to deal 
with the whole cpiestion, is contained 
strategy, properly speaking, in its most 
comprehensive and important features. 
We enter this innermost part of its do- 
main, where all other threads meet, not 
without a degree of diffidence, which, in- 
deed, is amply justified. 

If, on the one hand, we see how ex- 
tremely simple the operations of war 
appear ; if we hear and read how the 
greatest generals sj)eak of it, just in the 
plainest and briefest manner, how the 
government and management of this 
ponderous machine, with its hundred 
thousand limbs, is made no more of in 
their lips than if they were only speak- 
ing of their own persons, so that the 
whole tremendous act of war is indivi- 
dualised into a kind of duel ; if we find 
the motives also of their action brought 
into connection sometimes with a few 
simple ideas, sometimes with some ex- 
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citement of feeling ; if we see the easy, 
sure, we might almost say light manner, 
ill which they treat the subject — and now 
see, on the other hand, the immense 
number of circumstances which present 
themselves for the consideration of the 
mind; the long, often indefinite, distances 
to which the threads of the subject run 
out, and the number of combinations 
which lie before us ; if we reflect that it 
is the duty of theory to embrace all this 
systematically, that is with clearness and 
fullness, and always to refer the action to 
the necessity of a sufficient cause, then 
comes u|)oii us an overpowering dread 
of being dragged down to a pedantic 
dogmatism, to crawl about in the lower 
regions of heavy abstruse conceptions, 
where we shall never meet any great 
captain, with his natural coup d’oeil. If 
the result of an attempt at theory is to 
be of this kind, it would have been as 
well, or rather, it would have been bet- 
ter, not to have made the attempt ; it 
could only bring down on theory the con- 
tempt of genius, and the attempt itself 
would soon be forgotten. And on the 
other hand, this facile coup d’ceil of the 
general, this simple art of forming no- 
tions, this personification of the whole 
action of war, is so entirely and com- 
piletely the soul of the right method of 
conducting war, that in no other but this 
broad way is it possible to conceive that 
freedom of the mind which is indispens- 
able if it is to dominate events, not to be 
overpowered by them. 


With some fear we proceed again ; we 
can only do so by pursuing the way 
which we have prescribed for ourselves 
from the fi.rst. Theory ought to throw a 
clear light on the mass of objects, that 
the mind may the easier find its bearings ; 
theory ought to pull up the weeds which 
error has sowm broadcast ; it should show 
the relations of things to each other, 
separate the important from the trifling. 
Where ideas resolve themselves spon- 
taneously into such a core of Truth as is 
called Principle, when they of themselves 
keep such a line as forms a rule, Theory 
should indicate the same. 

Whatever the mind seizes, the rays of 
light which are awakened in it by this 
exploration amongst the fundamental 
notions of things, that the assistance 
lohicli Theory affords the mind. Theory 
can give no formulae with which to solve 
problems; it cannot confine the mind’s 
course to the narrow line of necessity by 
Principles set up on both sides. It lets 
the mind take a look at the mass of 
objects and their relations, and then 
allows it to go free to the higher regions 
of action, there to act according to the 
measure of its natural forces, with the 
energy of the whole of those forces com- 
bined, and to grasp the True and the 
Rights as one single clear idea, which 
shooting forth from under the united 
pressure of all these forces, would seem 
to be rather a product of feeling than of 
reflection. 


CHAPTER II. 


ABSOLUTE Am REAL WAR. 


The Plan of the War comprehends the one final determinate object, in which all 
whole Alilitary Act ; through it that particular objects must become absorbed. 
Act becomes a whole, which must have Ko war is commenced, or, at least, no war 
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slioiild be conunenced, if people acted 
■wisely, mthoTit saying to tbemselves, 
Wbat is to be attained by and in 
tlie same; tbe first is tbe final object; 
tbe otlier is tlie intermediate aim. By 
this chief consideration the whole course 
of the war is prescribed, the extent of 
the means and the ^m ensure of energy 
are determined; its influence manifests 
itself down to the smallest organ of 
action.: 

We said, in the firs chapter, that the 
OYertlirow of the enemy is the natural 
end of the act of War; and that if we 
would beep within the strictly philoso- 
phical limits of the idea, there can be no 
other in reality. 

As this idea must apply to both the 
belligerent parties, it must follow, that 
there can be no suspension in the Military 
Act, and peace cannot take place until 
one or otlier of the parties concerned is 
overthrown. 

In the chapter on the suspension of 
the Belligerent Act, we have shown 
how the simple principle of hostility ap- 
plied to its embodiment, man, and all 
circumstances out of which it makes a 
war, is subject to checks and modifica- 
tions from causes which are inherent in 
the apparatus of war. 

But this modification is not nearly 
sufficient to carry us from the original 
conception of War to the concrete form 
in which it almost everywhere appears. 
Most wars appear only as an angry 
feeling on both sides, under the influ- 
ence of which, each side takes up arms 
to protect himself, and to put his ad- 
versary in fear, and — ^when opportunity 
offei’s, to strike a blow. They are, there- 
fore, not like mutually destructive ele- 
ments brought into collision, hut like 
tensions of two elements still apart which 
discharge themselves in small partial 
shocks. 

But what is now the non-conducting 
medium which hinders the complete dis- 
charge ? Why is the philosophical con- 
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ception not satisfied ? That medium 
consists in the number of interests, forces, 
and cireumstanceshf various kinds, in the 
existence of the State, which are affected 
by the war, and through the infinite 
ramifications of which the logical conse- 
quence cannot be carried out as it would 
on the simple threads of a few conclu- 
sions ; in this labyrinth it sticks fast, 
and man, who in great things as well as 
in small, usually acts more on the im- 
pulse of ideas and feelings, than accord- 
ing to strictly logical conclusions, is 
hardly conscious of his confusion, un- 
, steadiness of purpose, and inconsistency. 

But if the intelligence by which the 
war is decreed, could even go over all 
these things relating to the war, without 
for a moment losing sight of its aim, 
still all the other intelligences in the State 
which are concerned may not be able to do 
the same ; thus an opposition arises, and 
with that comes the necessity for a force 
capable of overcoming the inertia of the 
whole mass— a force •which is seldom 
forthcoming to the full. 

This inconsistency takes place on 
one or other of the two sides, or it may 
he on both sides, and becomes the cause 
of the war being something cpiite dif- 
ferent to what it should be, according to 
the coiieeption of it— a half and half 
production, a thing without a perfect 
inner cohesion. 

This is how we find it almost every- 
where, and we might doubt whether our 
notion of its absolute character or nature 
was founded in reality, if we had not 
seen real warfare make its ap|)earence in 
this absolute completeness just in our 
own times. After a short introduction 
performed by the French Revolution, the 
impetuous Buonaparte quickly brought 
it to this point. Under him it was carried 
on without slackening for a moment until 
the enemy was prostrated, and the coun- 
ter stroke followed almost with as little 
remission. Is it not natural and neces- 
sary that this phenomenon should lead us 
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back to tbe original conception of war 
witli all its rigorous deductions ? 

Shall we now rest satisfied with this 
idea, and judge of all wars according to it, 
however much they may differ from it, — 
deduce from it all the requirements of 
theory? . 

W e must decide upon this point, for 
we can say nothing trustworthy on the 
Plan of War until we have made up our 
minds whether war should only be of 
this kind, or whether it may be of 
another kind. 

If we give an affirmative to the first, 
then our Theory will be, in all resjoects, 
nearer to the necessary, it will be a 
clearer and more settled thing. But 
what should we say then of all wars 
since those of Alexander up to the time of 
Buonaparte, if we except some cam- 
paigns of the Romans ? We should have 
to reject them in a lump, and yet we 
cannot, perhaps, do so without being 
ashamed of our presumption. But an 
additional evil is, that we must say to 
ourselves, that in the next ten years 
there may perhaps be a war of that same 
kind again, in spite of our Theory ; and 
that this Theory, with a rigorous logic, 
is still quite powerless against the force 
of circumstances. We must, therefore, 
decide to construe war as it is to be, 
and not from pure conception, but by 
allowing room for everything of a foreign 
nature which mixes up with it and 
fastens itself upon it— all the natural 
inertia and friction of its parts, the whole 
of the inconsistency, the vagueness and 
hesitation (or tiniidit}^) of the human 
mind : we shall have to grasp the idea 
that war, and the form which we give 
it, proceeds from ideas, feelings, and 
circumstances, which dominate for the 
moment; indeed, if we would be per- 
fectly candid we must admit that this 
has even been the case where it has 
taken its absolute character, that is, 
under Buonaparte. . 

If we must do so, if we must grant 
that war originates and takes its form 


not from a final adjustment of the innu- 
merable relations with wliich it is con- 
nected, but from some amongst them 
which happen to predominate; then it 
follows, as a matter of course, that it 
rests upon a play of possibilities, pro- 
babilities, good fortune and bad, in 
which rigorous logical deduction often 
gets lost, and in which it is in general a 
useless, inconvenient instrument for the 
head ; then it also follows that war may 
be a thing which is sometimes war in a 
greater, sometimes in a lesser degree. 

All this, theory must adimt, but it is its 
duty to give the foremost place to the ahso- 
lute form of war, and to use that form as a. 
general point of direction, that whoever 
wishes to learn something from theory, 
may accustom himself never to lose sight 
of it, to regard it as the natural measure 
of all his hopes and fears, in order to 
approach it where he can, or lEiere he must. 

That a leading idea, which lies at the 
root of our thoughts and actions, gives 
them a certain tone and character, even 
when the immediately determining 
grounds come from totally different re- 
gions, is just as certain as that the 
painter can give this or that tone to his 
picture by the colours with which he 
lays on his ground. 

Theory is indebted to the last wars for 
being able to do this effectually now. 
Without these warning examples of the 
destructive force of the element set free, 
she might have talked herself hoarse to 
no pniqDOse ; no one would have believed 
possible what all have now hved to see 
realised. 

Would Prussia have ventured to pene- 
trate into Prance in the year 1798 with 
70,000 men, if she had foz^eseen that the 
reaction in case of failure would be so 
strong as to overthro w the old balance of 
power in Europe ? 

Would Prussia, in 1806, have made 
war with 100,000 against Prance, if she 
had supposed that the first pistol shot 
would be a spark iu the heart of the 
mine, which would blow it into the air ? 
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CHAPTER III. 


A —INTERDEPENDENCE 

Agooedikg as we have in view the ahso- 
kite form of war, or one of the real forms 
deviating more or less from it, so like- 
wise different notions of its result will 
arise. 

In the absolute form, where everything 
is the effect of its natural and necessary- 
cause, one thing follows another in raj^id 
succession; there is, if we may use the 
expression, no neutral space ; there is — on 
account of the manifold reactionary effects 
which war contains in itself,^' on account 
of the connection in which, strictly speak- 
ing, the whole series of combats, f fol- 
low one after another, on account of 
the culminating point which every victory 
has, beyond which losses and defeats 
commence J — on account of all these 
natural relations of war there is, I say, 
only one result^ to wit, the faial result. 
Until it takes place nothing is decided, 
nothing won, nothing. lost. Here wm may 
say indeed: the end crowns the work. 
In this view, therefore, war is an indi- 
visible whole, the parts of which (the 
subordinate results) have no value except 
in their relation to this whole. The 
conquest of Moscow, and of half Russia 
in 1812, was of no value to Buonaparte 
unless it obtained for him the peace which 
he desired. But it was only a part of his 
Plan of campaign ; to complete that Plan, 
one part was still wanted, the destruction 
of the Russian army ; if we suppose this, 
added to the other success, then the peace 


^ Book I., Chapter I. 
f Book I., Chapter I. 

f Book VII., Chapters IV. and V. (Culminating 
Point of Victory). 


OE THE PARTS IN WAR. 

was as certain as it is possible for things 
of this kind to be. This second part 
Buonaparte missed at the right time, and 
he could never afterwards attain it, and 
so the whole of the first part was not 
only useless, but fatal to him. 

To this view of the relative connection 
of results in war, which may be regarded 
as extreme, stands opposed another ex- 
treme, according to which war is com- 
posed of single independent results, in 
which, as in any number of games 
played, the preceding has no influence 
on the next following; everything here, 
therefore, depends only on the sum total 
of the results, and we can lay up each 
single one like a counter at play. 

Just as the first kind of view derives 
its truth from the nature of things, so 
we find that of the second in history. 
There are cases without number in which 
a small moderate advantage might have 
been gained without any very onerous 
condition being attached to it. The more 
the element of war is modified the more 
common these cases become ; but as little 
as the first of the views now imagined 
was ever completely realised in any war, 
just as little is there any war in which 
the last suits in all respects, and the first 
can he dis|)ensed with. 

If we keep to the first of these sup- 
‘posed views, we must perceive the neces- 
sity of every war being looked upon as a 
whole from the very commencement, and 
that at the very first step forwards, the 
commander should have in his eye the 
object to Avhich every line must con- 
verge. 

If we admit the second view, then 
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subordinate advantages may be pursued 
on tlieir own account, and tbe rest left 
to subsequent events. 

As neither of these forms of conception 
is entirely without result, therefore theory 
cannot dispense with either. But it 
makes this difference in the use of them, 
that it requires the fir^t to be laid as 
a fundamental idea at the root of every- 
thing, and that the latter shall only 
be used as a modification which is justi- 
fied by circumstances. 

If Frederick the Great in the years 
1742, 1744, 1757, and 1758, thrust out 
from Silesia and Saxony a fresh offensive 
point into the Austrian Empire, which 
he knew very well could not lead to a 
new and durable conquest like that of 
Silesia and Saxony, it was done not 
with a view to the overthrow of the 
Austrian Empire, but from a lesser mo- 
tive, namely, to gain time and strength ; 
and it was optional with him to pursue 
that subordinate object without being 
afraid that he should thereby risk his 
whole existence. But if Prussia in 1806, 
and Austria in 1805, 1809, proposed to 
themselves a still more moderate object, 
that of driving the French over the 
Ilhine, they would not have acted in a 
reasonable manner if they had not first 


^ Had Frederick the Great gained the Battle of 
Kollen, and taken prisoners the chief Austrian 
army with their two field marshals in Prague, it 
would have been such a tremendous blow that he 
might then have entertained the idea of marching to 
Yzeniia to make the Austrian Court tremble, and 
gain a peace directly. This, in these times, un- 
paralleled result, which would have been quite like 
what wo have seen in our day, only still more 
wonderful and brilliant from the contest being be- 
tween a little David and a great Goliath, might 
very probably have taken place after the gain of 
this one battle ; but that does not contradict the 
assertion above maintained, for it only refers to 
what the king originally looked forward to from 
his oliensive. The surrounding and taking prisoners 
the enemy’s army was an event which was beyond 
all calculation, and which the king never thought 
of, at least not until the Austrians laid themselves 
open to it by the unskilful position in which they 
placed themselves at Prague. 


scanned in tbeir minds tbe whole series 
of events wbicb either, in tbe case of 
success, or of tbe reverse, would probably 
follow tbe first step, and lead up to 
peace, Tbis was quite indispensable, as 
well to enable tbem to determine witb 
themselves bow far victory might be 
followed up witboiit danger, and bow 
and where they would be in a condition 
to arrest tbe course of victory on the 
enemy’s side. 

An attentive consideration of history 
shows wherein tbe difference of the 
two cases consists. At the time of tbe 
Silesian War in tbe eighteenth century, 
war was still a mere Cabinet affair, in 
wbicb tbe poeople only took part as a 
blind instrument,* at tbe beginning of 
tbe nineteenth century tbe people on each 
side weighed in tbe scale. Tbe com- 
manders opposed to Frederick tbe Great 
were men who acted on commission, and 
just on that account men in whom caution 
was a predominant characteristic ; tbe 
opponent of tbe Austrians and Prussians 
may be described in a few words as the 
very god of war himself. 

Must not these different circumstances 
give rise to quite different considerations ? 
Should they not in tbe year 1805, 1806, 
and 1809 have pointed to tbe extremity 
of disaster as a very close possibility, 
nay, even a very great probability, and 
should they not at tbe same time have 
led to widely different plans and measures 
from any merely aimed at tbe conquest 
of a couple of fortresses or a paltry pro- 
vince ? 

They did not do so in a degree com- 
mensurate witb tbeir importance, although 
both Austria and Prussia, jxidging by 
tbeir armaments, felt that storms were 
brewing in tbe j)olitical atmosphere. 
They could not do so because those re- 
lations at that time were not yet so 
plainly developed as they have been since 
from history. It is just those very cam- 
paigns of 1 805, 1806, 1809, and following 
ones, wbicb have made it easier for us to 
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form a conception of modern absolute 
war in its destroying energy. 

Theory demands, therefore, that at 
the commencement of every war its cha- 
racter and main outline shall be defined 
according to what the political conditions 
and relations lead us to anticipate as 
probable. The more, that according to 
this probability its character approaches 
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the form of absolute war, the more its 
outline embraces the mass of the belli- 
gerent states and draws them into the 
vortex, so much the more complete will 
be the relation of events to one another 
and the whole, but so much the more 
necessary it will also be not to talce the 
first step without thinking what may be 
the last. 


OF THE MAONITUDE OF THE OBJECT OF THE WAR, AND THE EFFORTS 

TO BE MADE. 


The compulsion which we must use 
towards our enemy will be regulated by 
the proportions of our own and his poli- 
tical demands. In so far as these are 
mutually known they will give the mea- 
sure of the mutual efforts ; but they are 
not always quite so evident, and this may 
be a first ground of a difference in the 
means adopted by each. 

The situation and relations of the 
states are not like each other j this may 
become a second cause. 

The strength of will, the character and 
capabilities of the governments are as 
little like ; this is a third cause. 

These three elements cause an uncer- 
tainty in the calculation of the amount of 
resistance to be expected, consequently 
an uncertainty as to the amount of means 
to be applied and the object to be chosen. 

As in war the want of suifieient exer- 
tion may result not only in failure but in 
positive harm, therefore, the two sides 
respectively seek to outstrip each other, 
which produces a reciprocal action. 

This might lead to the utmost extre- 
mity of exertion, if it was possible to 
define such a point. But then regard 
for the amount of the political demands 
would be lost, the means would lose all 
relation to the end, and in most cases 
this aim at an extreme effort would be 
wrecked by the opposing weight of forces 
within itself. 

In this manner, he who undertakes 
war is brought back again into a middle 


course, in which he acts to a certain extent 
upon the principle of only applying so 
much force and aiming at such an object 
in war as are just sufficient for the at- 
tainment of its political object. To make 
this principle practicable he must re- 
nounce every absolute necessity of a 
result, and throw out of the calculation 
remote contingencies. 

Here, therefore, the action of the mind 
leaves the province of science, strictly 
speaking, of logic and mathematics, and 
becomes, in. the widest sense of the term, 
an art, that is, skill in discriminating, by 
the tact of j udgment among an infinite 
multitude of objects and relations, that 
wffiich is the most important and decisive. 
This tact of judgment consists unques- 
tionably more or less in some intuitive 
comparison of things and relations by 
which the remote and unimportant are 
more quickly set aside, and the more im- 
mediate and important are sooner dis- 
covered than they could be by strictly 
logical deduction. 

In order to ascertain the real scale of 
the means which we must put forth for 
war, we must think over the political 
object both on our own side and on the 
enemy’s side; we must consider the 
power and position of the enemy’s state 
as well as of our own, the character of 
his government and of his people, and 
the capacities of both, and all that again 
on our own side, and the political connec- 
tions of other states, and the effect which 
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tlie war willprodiice OH tliose States. Tliat 
the determination of these diverse cir- 
cimstances and their diverse connections 
with each other is an immense problem, 
that it is the true flash of g'enius which 
discovers here in a moment what is right, 
and that it would be quite out of the 
question to become master of the 
complexity merely by a methodical 
study, this it is easy to conceive. 

^ In tMs sense Buonaparte was quite 
right when he said that it would he a 
problem in algebra before which a New- 
ton might stand aghast. 

_ If the diversity and magnitude of the 
circumstances and the uncertainty as to 
the right measure augment in a high 
deg'ree the difficulty of obtaining a right 
result, we must not overlook the fact that 
although the incomparable iniportance of 
the matter does not increase the com- 
plexity and difTicuity of the problem, still 
It very much increases the merit of its 
solution; In men of an ordinary ’stamp 
freedom-and activity of mind aredepressed 
not increased by the sense of danger and 
responsibility : but where these things 
give wings to strengthen the judgment, 
there undoubtedly must be unusual great- 
ness of soul. 

First of all, therefore, we must admit 
that the judgment on an approaching war, 
on the end to which it should be directed, 
and on the means T^diich are required, 
can only be formed after a full considera- 
tion of the whole of the circumstances in 
connection with it : with which therefore 
niust also be combined the most indi- 
vidual traits of che moment ; next, that 
this decision, like all in military life, 
cannot be purely objective but must be 
determined by the mental and moral 
qualities of princes, statesmen, and gene- 
rals, whether- they are united in the 
Iverson of one man or not. 

The subject becomes general and more 
nt to be treated of in the abstract if we 
look at the general relations in which 
fe bates have been: placed by circumstances 

YOL. ixn 


at different times. "We must allow oiir- 
selves here a passing glance at history. 
^Half-civilised Tartars, the Eepublics 
of ancient times, the feudal lords and 
commercial cities of the Middle Ages, 
^ings of ^ the eighteenth century, and, 
lastl;^ princes and people of the nine- 
teenth century, all carry on war in their 
own way, carry it on differently, with 
different means, and for a different 
object. 

The Tartars seek new abodes. They 
maich outas a nation with their wives 
and children, they are, therefore, greater 
than any other army in point of numbers 
and their object is to make the enemy 
submit or expel him altogether. By 
these means they would soon overthrow 
everything before them if a high degree 
01 civilisation could be made compatible 
with such a condition. 

The old Eepublics with the exception 
of Eome were of small extent j still smaUer 
their armies, for they excluded the great 
mass of the populace : they were too nu- 
merous and lay too close together not to 
find an obstacle to great enterprises i.n 
the natural equilibrium in which small 
separate parts , always place themselves 
according to the general law of nature : 
therefore their wars were confined to 
devastating the open country and taking 
some towns in order to ensure to them- 
selves in these a certain degree of influ- 
ence for the future. 

Eome alone forms an exception, but 
not until the later period of its history. 
Tor a long time, by means of small bands, 
it carried on the usual warfare with its 
neighbours for booty and alliances. It 
became ^great more through the aliiances 
which it formed, and througli which 
neighbouring peoples by degrees became 
amalgamated with it into one whole, than 
through actual conquests. It was only 
after having spread itself in this manner 
all over Southern Italy, that it began to 
advance as a really conquering power. 
Carthage fell, Spain and Gaul were con- 
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<^nered, Greece subdued, and its dommion 
extended to Egypt and Asia, At tMs 
period its military power was immense, 
witliont its efforts being in tlie same pro- 
portion. Tliese forces were kept up by 
its riclies; it no longer resembled tke 
ancient republics, nor itself as it kad 
been ; it stands alone. 

Just as peculiar in tlieir way are tke 
wars of Alexander, Witk a small army, 
but distinguisked for its intrinsic perfec- 
tion, ke overtkrew tke decayed fabric of 
tke Asiatic States ; without rest, and re- 
gardless of risks, ke traverses tke breadtk 
of Asia, and penetrates into India. No 
republics could do tkis» Only a king, in 
a certain measure kis own condottiere, 
could get tkrougk so muck so quickly. 

Tke great and small monarckies of tke 
middle ages carried on tkeir wars witk 
' feudal armies. Every tiling was tken re- 
stricted to a skort period of time ; what- 
ever could not be done in that time was 
held to be impracticable. Tke feudal 
force itself was raised tkrougk an organ- 
isation of vassaldom ; tke bond which 
held it together was partly legal obliga- 
tion, partly a voluntary contract; the 
whole formed a real confederation. Tke 
armament and tactics were based on tke 
right of might, on single combat, and 
therefore little suited to large bodies. In 
fact, at no period has tke union of States 
been so weak, and tke individual citizen 
so independent. All this influenced tke 
character of the wars at that period in 
the most distinct manner. They were 
comparatively rapidly carried out, there 
was little time spent idly in camps, hut 
the object was generally only punishing, 
not subduing, the enemy. They carried 
off his cattle, burnt kis towns, and tken 
retuimed home again. 

Tke great commercial towns and small 
republics brought forward tke condottieri. 
That was an expensive, and therefore, as 
far as visible strength, a very limited 
military force ; as for its intensive 
strength, it was of still less value in that 
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respect ; so far from their showing any- 
thing like extreme energy or impetuosity 
in tke field, their combats were generally 
only sham fights. In a word, hatred and 
enmity no longer roused a state to per- 
sonal activity, but had become articles 
of trade ; war lost great part of its 
danger, altered completely its nature, 
and nothing we can say of the character 
it then assumed, would be applicable to 
it in its reality. 

The feudal system condensed itself by 
degrees into a decided territorial supre- 
macy ; the ties binding the State together 
became closer; obligations which con- 
cerned the person were made subject of 
composition ; by degrees gold became 
the substitute in most cases, and the 
feudal armies were turned into mer- 
cenaries. The condottieri formed the 
connecting link in the change, and were 
therefore, for a time, the instrument of 
the more powerful States ; but this had 
not lasted long, when the soldier, hired 
for a limited term, was turned into a 
stayiding mercemrij, and tke military force 
of States now became an army, having its 
base ill tke public treasury. 

It is only natural that tke slow ad- 
vance to this stage caused a diversified 
interweaving of all three kinds of mili- 
tary force. Under Henry lY. we find 
the feudal contingents, condottieri, and 
standing army all Gm|)loyed together. 
Tke condottieri carried on their existence 
up to tke period of the Thirty Years’ 
War, indeed there are slight traces of 
them even in the eighteenth century. 

The other relations of the States of 
Europe at these different periods were 
quite as peculiar as their military forces. 
Upon the whole, this part of the world 
had split up into a mass of petty States, 
partly republics in a state of internal 
dissension, partly small monarchies in 
which the power of the government was 
very limited and insecure. A State in 
either of these cases could not be con- 
sidered as a I'eal unity ; it was rather an 
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agglomeration of loosely connected forces. 
Neither, therefore, could such a State be 
considered an intelligent being, acting 
in accordance with simple logical rules. 

It is from this point of view we must 
look at the foreign politics and wars of 
the Middle Ages. Let us only think of 

the continual expeditions of the Emperors 

of Germany into Italy for five centuries, 
without any substantial conquest of that 
country resulting from them, or even 
having been so much as in view. It is 
easy to look upon this as a fault repeated 
over and over again — as a false view 
which had its root in the nature of the 
times, but it is more in accordance with 
reason to regard it as the consequence of 
a hundred important causes which we can 
partially realise in idea, but the vital 
energy of which it is impossible for us to 
understand so vividly as those who were 
brought into actual confiict with them. 
As long as the great States which have 
risen out of this chaos required time to 
consolidate and organise themselves, their 
whole power and energy is chiefly di- 
rected to that point ; their foreign wars 
are few, and those that took |)laee bear 
the stamp of a State-unity not yet well 
cemented. 

The wars between Erance and England 
are the first that appear, and yet at that 
time Erance is not to be considered as 
really a monarchy, but as an agglomera- 
tion of dukedoms and eountships ; Eng- 
land, although bearing more the sem- 
blance of a unity, still fought with the 
feudal organisation, and was hampered by 
serious domestic troubles. 

Under Louis XI., Erance made its 
greatest step towards internal unity ; 
under Charles VIII. it appears in Italy 
as a power bent on conquest ; and under 
Louis Xiy. it had brought its political 
state and its standing army to the highest 
perfection. 

Spahi attains to unity under Eerdinand 
the Catholic ; through accidental mar- 
riage connections, under Charles V.,; sud- 
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denly arose the gi-eat Spanish monarchy, 
composed of Spain, Burgundy, Germany, 
and Italy united. What this colossus 
wanted in unity and internal political 
cohesion, it made up for by gold, and its 
standing army came for the fest time 
mto collision with the standing army of 
France. After Charles’s abdication, the 
great Spanish colossus split into two 
parts, Spain and Austria. The latter 
strengthened by the acquisition of Bo- 
hemia and Hungary, now appears on the 
scene as a great power, towing the Ger- 
Confederation like a smah vessel 
behind her. 

The end of the seventeenth century, 
the time of Louis XIV., is to he regarded 
as the point in history at which the 
standing military power, such as it existed 
in the eighteenth century, reached its 
zenith. That military force was based 
on enhstment and money. States had 
organised themselves into complete uni- 
ties; and the governments, by commuting 
the personal obligations of their subjects 
into a money payment, had concentrated 
meir whole power in their treasuries. 
Through the rapid strides in social im- 
provements, and a more enlightened 
system of government, this power had 
become very great in comparison to what 
it had^ been. France appeared in the 
held with a standing army of a couj>le of 
hundred thousand men, and the other 
powers in proportion. 

The other relations of States had like- 
wise altered. Europe was divided into 
a dozen kingdoms and two republics ; it 
was now conceivable that two of these 
powders might fight with each other with- 
out ten times as many others beino' 
mixed up in the quarrel, as wouH 
tainly have beeu the case formerly. 

The ^ possible combinations in political 
relations were still manifold, but they 
could be discerned and deterinined from 
time to time according to probabilit}^ 
Internal relations had almost every- 
where settled clow'n into apure nionareliicai 
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form ; tlie rigMs and influence of privi- 
leged bodies or estates had gradually 
died away, and the cabinet had become 
a complete unity, acting for the State 
in all its external relations. The time 
had therefore come that a suitable in- 
strument and a despotic will could give 
war a form in accordance with the 
theoretical conception. 

And at this epoch appeared three new 
Alexanders — Gustavus Adolphus, Charles 
XII., and Frederick the Great, whose 
aim was by small but highly- disciplined 
armies, to raise little States to the i^ank 
of great monarchies, and to throw down 
everything that opposed them. If they 
had had only to deal with Asiatic States, 
they would have more closely resembled 
Alexander in the parts thej^ acted In 
any case, we may look upon them as 
the |)reciirsors of Buonaparte as respects 
that which may be risked in war. 

But what war gained on the one side 
in force and consistency was lost again 
on the other side. 

Armies were sup]3orted out of the 
treasury, which the sovereign regarded 
partly as his private purse, or at least as 
a resource belonging to the government, 
and not to the people. Eolations with 
other states, except with respect to a few 
commercial subjects, mostly concerned 
only the interests of the treasury or of the 
government, not those of the people; at 
least ideas tended everywhere in that way. 
The cabinets, therefore, looked uxDon 
themselves as the owners and adminis- 
trators of large estates, which they 
were continually seeking to increase 
without the tenants on these estates 
being particularly interested in this im- 
provement. The people, therefore, who 
in the Tartar invasions were everything 
in war, who, in the old republics, and 
ill the Middle Ages, (if we restrict the 
idea to those possessing the rights of 
citizens,) were of great consequence, were 
in the eighteenth century, absolutely 
nothing directly, having only still an 


indirect influence on the war through 
their virtues and faults. 

In this manner, in proportion as the 
government separated itself from the 
people, and regarded itself as the state, 
war became more exclusively a business 
of the government, which it carried bn 
by means of the money in its coffers and 
the idle vagabonds it could pick up in its 
own and neighbouring countries. The 
consecpience of this was, that the means 
which the government could command 
had tolerably well defined limits, which 
could be mutually estimated, both as to 
their extent and duration ; this robbed 
war of its most dangerous feature : namely 
the effort towards the extreme, and the 
hidden series of possibilities connected 
therewith. 

The financial means, the contents of 
the treasury, the state of credit of the 
enemy, were a|>proximately known as 
well as the size of his army. Any large 
increase of these at the outbreak of a 
war was impossible. Inasmuch as the 
limits of the enemyb power could thus 
he judged of, a State felt tolerably secure 
from complete subjugation, and as the 
State was conscious at the same time of 
the limits of its own means, it saw itself 
restricted to a moderate aim. Protected 
from an extreme, there was no necessity 
to venture on an extreme. Necessity no 
longer giving an impulse in that direction, 
that impulse could only now he given 
by courage and ambition. But these 
found a powerful counterpoise in the poli- 
tical relations. Even kings in command 
were obliged to use the instrument of war 
with caution. If the army was dispersed, 
no new one could he got, and except the 
army there Was nothing. This imposed 
as a necessity great prudence in all 
undertakings. It was only when a decided 
advantage seemed to |)resent itself that 
they made use of the costly instrument ; 
to bring about such an opportunity was 
a general’s art ; but until it was brought 
aboutthey floated to a certain degree in an 
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absolute Tacminij there was no ground of 
action, and all forces, that is all designs, 
seemed to rest. The original motiye of 
the aggressor faded away in prudence 
and circumspection. 

Thus war, in reality, became a regular 
game, in which Time and Chance 
shuffled the cards ; but in its significa- 
tion it was only diplomacy somewhat in- 
tensified, a more vigorous way of negoti- 
ating, in which battles and sieges were 
substituted for .diplomatic notes: To 
obtain some moderate advantage in order 
to make use of it in negotiations for 
peace, was the aim even of the most am- 
bitious. 

This restricted, shrivelled-up form of 
war proceeded, as we have said, from the 
narrow basis on which it was supported. 
But that excellent generals and kings, 
like Gustavus Adolphus, Charles XII., 
and Frederick the Great, at the head of 
armies just as excellent, could not gain 
more prominence in the general mass of 
phenomena — that even these men were 
obliged to be contented to remain at the 
ordinary level of moderate results, is to 
be attributed to the balance of power in 
Europe. How that States hadi, become 
greater, and their centres further apart 
from each other, what had formerly been 
done through direct perfectly natural in- 
terests, proximity, contact, family con- 
nections, personal friendship, to prevent 
any one single State among the number 
from becomiiig suddenly great was ef- 
fected by a higher cultivation of the art 
of diplomacy. Political interests, attrac- 
tions and repulsions developed into a 
very refined system, so that a cannon shot 
could not be fired in Europe without all 
the cabinets having some interest in the 
occurrence. 

A new Alexander must therefore try 
the use of a good pen as well as his good 
sword; and yet he never went very far 
with his conquests. 

But although Louis XIV. had in view 
to overthrow the balance of power in 


Europe, and at the end of the seventeenth 
century had already got to such a point 
as to trouble himself little about the 
general feeling of animosity, he carried 
on war just as it had heretofore been 
conducted ; for wfflile his army was cer- 
tainly that of the greatest and richest 
monarch in Europe, in its nature it was 
just like others. 

Plundering and devastating the 
enemy’s country, which play such an im- 
portant part with Tartars, with ancient 
nations, and even in the Middle Ages, 
were no longer in accordance with the 
spirit of the age. They were j ustly looked 
upon as unnecessary barbarity, which 
might easily be retaliated, and which 
did more injury to the enemy’s subjects 
than the enemy’s government, therefore, 
produced no effect beyond throwing the 
nation back many stages in all that relates 
to peaceful arts and civilisation. War, 
therefore, confined itself more and more 
both as regards means and end, to the 
army itseK. The army with its fortresses, 
and some prepared positions, constituted 
a State in a State, within which the ele- 
ment of war slowly consumed itself. All 
Europe rejoiced at its taking this direc- 
tion, and held it to be the necessary 
consequence of the spirit of progress. 
Although there lay in this an error, inas- 
much as the progress of the human mind 
can never lead to what is absurd, can 
never make five out of twice two, as we 
have already said, and must again re- 
peat, still upon the whole this change 
had a beneficial effect for the people ; 
only it is not to be denied that it had a 
tendency to make war still more an affair 
of the State, and to separate it still more 
from the interests of the people. The plan 
of a war on the part of the state assuming 
the offensive in those times consisted 
generally in the conquest of one or other 
of the enemy^s jprovinees ; the plan of 
the defender was to prevent this ; the 
particular plan of campaign was to take 
one or other of the enemy’s fortresses^. 
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or to prevent one of our own from being 
taken ; it was only when a battle became 
unavoidable for this purpose that it was 
sought for and fought. Whoever fought 
a battle without thi>s unavoidable neces- 
sity, from mere innate desire of gaining 
a victory, was reckoned a general with 
too much daring. Generally the campaign 
passed over with one siege, or if it was a 
very active one, with two sieges, and winter 
quarters, which were regarded as a neces- 
sity, and during which, the faulty arrange- 
ments of the one could never he taken 
advantage of by the other, and in which 
the mutual relations of the two parties 
almost entirely ceased, formed a distinct 
limit to the activity which was considered 
to belong to one campaign. 

If the forces opposed were too much 
on an ecpality, or if the aggressor was 
decidedly the weaker of the two, then 
neither battle nor siege took place, and 
the whole of the operations of the cam- 
paign pivoted on the maintenance of 
certain positions and magazines, and the 
regxdar exhaustion of particixlar districts 
of country. 

As long as war was universally con- 
ducted in this manner, and the natural 
limits of its force were so close and obvi- 
ous, so far from anything absurd being 
perceived in it, all was considered to be 
in the most regular order; and criticism, 
which in the eighteenth century began 
to turn its attention to the field of art in 
war, addressed itself to details without 
troiihling itself much about the begin- 
ning and the end. Thus there was emi- 
nence and perfection of every kind, and 
even Field Marshal Dauii, to whom it 
was chiefly owing that Frederick the 
Great completely attained his object, and 
that Maria Theresa completely failed in 
hers, notwithstanclingthat could still pass 
for a great General. Only now and 
again a more penetrating judgment made 
its appearance, that is, sound common 
sense acknowledged that with superior 
numbers something positive should he 


attained or war is badly conducted, what- 
ever art may he displayed. 

Thus matters stood when the French 
Ee volution broke out ; Austria and 
Prussia tried their diplomatic art of 
war ; this very soon proved insufficient. 
Whilst, according to the usual way of 
seeing things, all hopes were placed on 
a very limited military force in 1793, 
such a force as no one had any concep- 
tion of, made its appearance. War had 
suddenly become again an affair of the 
people, and that of a peoj)le numbering 
thirty millions, every one of wffiom re- 
garded himself as a citizen of the State. 
Without entering here into the details of 
circumstances with which this great phe- 
nomenon was attended, we shall confine 
ourselves to the results which interest us 
at present. By this participation of the 
people in the war instead of a cabinet 
and an army, a whole nation with its natu- 
ral weight came into the scale. Hence- 
forwarcl, the means available— the efforts 
which might he called forth — had no longer 
any definite limits ; the energy with which 
the war itself might be conducted had no 
longer any counterpoise, and consequently 
the danger for the adversary had risen to 
the extreme. 

If the whole war of the revolution 
passed over without all this making itself 
felt in its full force and becoming quite 
evident ; if the generals of the revolution 
did not persistently press on to the final 
extreme, and did not overthrow the 
monarchies in Europe ; if the German 
armies now and again had the oppor- 
tunity of resisting with success, and 
checking for a time the torrent of victory, 
the cause lay in reality in that technical 
incompleteness with which the French 
had to contend, wffiich showed itself first 
amongst the common soldiers, then in 
the generals, lastly, at the time of the 
Directory, in the Government itself. 

After all this was perfected by the 
hand of Buonaparte, this military power, 
based on the strength of the whole nation, 
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iiiarclied over' Europe, smasliing every- 
tiling in pieces so, surely and certainly, 
that where it only encountered the old 
fashioned armies the result was not doubt- 
ful for a moment. A re-action, however, 
awohe in due time. In Spain, the war 
became of itself an affair of the people. 
In Austria, in the year 1809, the Govern- 
ment commenced extraordinary efforts, 
by means of Eeserves and Landwehr, 
which were nearer to the true object, 
and far surpassed in degree what this 
State had hitherto conceived possible, 
In Eussia, in 1812, the examine of Spain 
and Austria was taken as a |)attern, the 
enormous dimensions of that empire on 
the one hand allowed the preparations, 
although too long deferred, still to pro- 
duce effect; and, on the other hand, 
intensified the efieet produced. The re- 
sult was brilliant. In Germany, Prussia 
rose up the first, made the war a national 
cause, and without either money or credit, 
and "with a population reduced one half, 
took the field with an army twice as 
strong as that of 1806. The rest of 
Germany followed the example of Prus- 
sia sooner or latei’, and Austria, although 
less energetic than in 1809, still also 
came forward with more than its usual 
strength. Thus it was that Germany and 
Eussia in the years 1813 and 1814, in- 
cluding all who took an active part in, 
or were ahsoi^bed in these two campaigns, 
appeared against Prance with about a 
million of men. 

Under these circumstances, the energy 
thrown into the conduct of the war was 
Cj[mte different; and, although not q[nite 
on a level with that of the French^ al- 
though at some points timidity was still 
to be observed, the course of the cam- 
paigns, upon the whole, may be said to 
have been in the new, not in the old, 
style. In eight months * the theatre of 
-war was removed from the Oder to the 
Seine. Proud Paris had to bow its head 
fertile first time; and the redoubtable 
Buonaparte lay fettered on the ground. 


Therefore, since the time of Buona- 
parte, war, through being first on one 
side, then again on the other, an affair 
of the whole nation, has assumed quite a 
new nature, or rather it has approached 
much nearer to its real nature, to its 
absolute jierfection. The means then 
called forth had no visible limit, the limit 
losing itself in the energy and enthusiasm 
of the Government and its subjects. By 
the extent of the means, and the wide 
field of possible results, as weU as by the 
powerful excitement of feeling which 
prevailed, energy in the conduct of war 
was immensely increased; the object of 
its action was the downfall of the foe ; 
and not until the enemy lay powerless on 
the ground was it supposed to be pos- 
sible to stop or to come to any under- 
standing with respect to the mutual 
objects of the contest. 

Thus, therefore, the element of war, 
freed from all conventional restrictions, 
broke loose, with ail its natural force. 
The cause was the participation of the 
people in this great affair of State, and 
this participation arose partly from the 
effects of the French Eevolution on the 
internal affairs of countries, partly from 
the threatening attitude of the French 
towards all nations. 

Now, whether this will be the ease 
always in future, whether all wars here- 
after in Europe will be carried on with 
the whole power of the States, and, con- 
sequently, will only take place on account 
of great interests closely affecting the 
peox^le, or whether a separation of the 
interests of the Government from those 
of the people will gradually again arise, 
would be a difficult point to settle ; and, 
least of all, shall we take upon us to 
settle it. But every one will agree with 
us, that bounds, which to a certain extent 
existed only in an unconsciousness of 
what is possible, when once thrown down, 
are not easily built up again ; and that, 
at least, whenevGr great interests are in 
dispute, mutual hostility will discharge 
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itself ill tlie same maniiGr as it tas done 
in our times. 

We liere bring onr historical survey 
to a close, for it -was not our design to 
give at a gallop some of the principles 
on ■which war has been carried on in 
each age, but only to show how each 
period has had its own peculiar forms 
of war, its own restrictive conditions, 
and its own prejudices. Each period 
would, therefore, also keep its own 
theory of war, even if every where, in 
early times, as well as in later, the task 
had been undertaken of working out a 
theory on philosophical principles. The 
events in each age must, therefore, be 
judged of in connection with the pecu- 
liarities of the time, and only he who, 
less through an anxio us study of minute 
details than through an accurate glance 
at the whole, can transfer himself into 
each particular age, is ht to understand 
and ap|)reciate its generals. 

But this conduct of war, conditioned 
by the peculiar relations of States, and 
of the military force eiiiployed, must still 
always contain in itself something more 
general, or rather sometliiiig quite gene- 
ral, with which, above everything, 
theory is concerned. 

The latest period of |)ast time, in which 
war reached its absolute strength, con- 
tains most of what is of general applica- 


tion and necessary. But it is just as 
improbable that wars henceforth will all 
have this grand character as that the 
wide barriers which have been opened to 
them will ever he completely closed again. 
Therefore, by a theory which only d-wells 
upon this absolute war, all cases in which 
external influences alter the nature of 
war would be excluded or condemned 
as false. This cannot be the object of 
theory, which ought to be the science 
of war, not under ideal hut under real 
circumstances. Theory, therefore, whilst 
easting a searching, discriminating and 
classifying glance at objects, should al- 
ways have in view the manifold diversity 
of causes from which war may proceed, 
and should, therefore, so trace out its 
great features as to leave room for what 
is required by the exigencies of time and 
the moment. 

Accordingly, we must add that the 
object which every one who undertakes 
war proposes to himself, and the means 
which he calls forth, are determined 
entirely according to the particular, 
details of his position ; and on that very ^ 
account they will also hear in them- 
selves the character of the time and 
of the general relations; lastly, that 
they are ahvays subject to the general con-' 
elusions to he deduced from the nature of 
war. 


CHAPTER IV. 


mm m WAE moee peecisely defined. 

OVEETHEOW OF THE EXEMY. 



Now, what is this overthrow ? It does 
not always imply as necessary the com- 
plete conquest of the enemy^s country. 
If the Gormaiis had reached Paris, in 


The aim of war in conception imist al- 
ways be the overthrow of the enemy ; 
this is the fundamental idea from which 
^ve set out. 
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1792, there—in all human probabiHty — 
the war wtth the Revolutionary party 
would have been brought to an end at once 
for a season ; it was not at all necessary 
at that time to beat their armies before- 
hand, for those armies were not yet 
to be looked upon as potent powers 
in themselves singly. On the other 
hand, in 1814, the allies would not 
have gained everything by taking Paris 
if Buonaparte had still remained at the 
head of a considerable army; but as 
his army had nearly melted away, there- 
fore, also in the year 1814 and 1815 the 
taking of Paris decided all. If Buona- 
parte in the year 1812, either before or 
after taking Moscow, had been able to 
give the Russian army of 120,000 on the 
Kaluga road, a complete defeat, such as 
he gave the Austrians in 1805, and the 
Prussian army, 1806, then the possession 
of that capital would most probably have 
brought about a peace, although an 
enormous tract of country still remained 
to be conquered. In the year 1805 it 
was the battle of Austerlitz that was 
decisive ; and, therefore, the previous 
possession of Vienna and two-thirds of 
the Austrian States, was not of sufldcient 
weight to gain for Buonaparte a peace ; 
but, on the other hand also, after that bat- 
tle of Austerlitz, the integrity of Hungary, 
still intact, was not of siijOdcient weight 
to prevent the conclusion of peace. In 
the Russian campaign, the complete 
defeat of the Russian army was the last 
blow required : the Emperor Alexander 
had no other army at hand, and, there- 
fore, peace was the certain consequence 
of victory. If the Russian army had 
been on the Danube along with the 
Austrian, and had shared in its defeat, 
then probably the conquest of Vienna 
would not have been necessary, and 
peace would have been conduded in 
Linz. . .. 

In other cases, the complete conquest 
of a country has not been suiScient, as in 
the year 1807, in Prussia, when the blow 


levelled against the Russian auxiliary 
army, in the doubtful battle of Eylau, 
was not decisive enough, and the un- 
doubted victory of Eriedland was required 
as a finishing blow, like the victory of 
Austerlitz in the preceding year. 

We see that here, also, the result can- 
not be determined from general grounds ; 
the individual causes, which no one 
knows who is not on the spot, and many 
of a moral nature which are never heard 
of, even the smallest traits and accidents, 
which only appear in history as anec- 
dotes, are often decisive. All that theory 
can here say is as follows:— -Phat the 
great jDoint is to keep the overruling rela- 
tions of both parties in view. Out of them 
a certain centre of gravity, a centre of 
power and movement, wih form itself, on 
which everything depends ; and against 
this centre of gravity of the enemy, the 
concentrated blow of all the forces must 
be directed. 

The little always depends on the great, 
the unimportant on the important, and 
the accidental on the essential. This 
must guide our view. 

Alexander had his centre of gravity in 
his army, so had ' Griistavus Adolphus, 
Charles XII., and Erederiek the Great, 
and the career of any one of them would 
soon have been brought to a close by the 
destruction of his army : in States torn 
by internal dissensions, this centre gene- 
rally lies in the capital ; in small states 
dependent on greater ones, it lies gene- 
rally in the army of these allies ; in a con- 
federacy, it lies in the unity of interests ; 
in a national insurrection, in the person of 
the chief leader, and in public opinion ; 
against these points the blow must be 
directed. If the enemy by this loses his 
balance, no time must be allowed for him 
to recover it ; the blow must be persist- 
ently repeated in the same direction, or, 
in other words, the conqueror must al- 
ways direct his blows upon the mass, but 
not against a fraction of the enemy. It 
is not by conquering one of the enemy’s 
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provinces, -witli little trouble and superior 
numbers, and preferring tbe more secure 
possession of this unimportant conquest 
to great results, but by seeking out con- 
stantly the heart of the hostile power, and - 
staking everything in, order to gain all, 
that we can effectually strike the enemy 
to the ground. • ■ 

But whatever may be the central point 
of the enemy’s power against which we 
are to direct our operations, still the con- 
quest and destruction of Ms army is the 
surest eommeneement, and in all cases, 

, the most essential. 

Hence we think that, according to the 
majority of ascertained facts, the follow- 
ing circumstances chiefly bring about the 
overthrow of the enemy. 

1. Dispersion of his army if it forms, 
in some degree, a potential force. 

2. Capture of the enemy’s capital city, 
if it is both the centre of the power of the 
State and the seat of political assemblies 
and actions. . 

3. An effectual blow against the prin- 
cipal ally, if he is more powerful than 
the enemy himself. 

We have always hitherto supposed the 
enemy in war as a unity, which is allow- 
able for considerations of a very general 
nature. But having said that the subju- 
gation of the enemy lies in the overcoming 
his resistance, concentrated in the centre 
of gravity, we must lay aside this sup- 
position and introduce the case, in which 
we have to deal with more than one op- 
ponent. 

If two or more States combine against 
a third, that combination constitutes, in 
a political aspect, only om war, at the 
same time this political union has also its 
degrees. 

The question is whether each State in 
the coalition possesses an independent 
interest in, and an independent force 
with which to prosecute, the war ; or 
wliether there is one amongst them on 
wliose interests and fforces those of the 
others lean for support. The more that 
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the last is the case, the easier it is to look 
upon the different enemies as one alone, 
and the more readily we can simplify our 
principal enterprise to one great blow ; 
and as long as this is in any way possible, 
it is the most thorough and complete 
means of success. 

We may, therefore, establish it as a 
principle, that if we can conquer aU our 
enemies by conquering one of them, the 
defeat of that one must be the aim of the 
war, because in that one we hit the com- 
mon centre of gravity of the whole war. 

There are very few cases in which this 
kind of conception is not admissible, and 
where this reduction of several centres of 
gravity to one cannot be made. But if 
this cannot be done, then indeed there is 
no alternative but to look upon the war 
as two or more separate wars, each of 
which has its own aim. As this case 
supposes the substantive independence of 
several enemies, consequently a great 
superiority of the whole, therefore in this 
case the overthrow of the enemy cannot, 
in general, come into question. 

We now turn more particidarly to the 
question, When is such an object possible 
and advisable ? 

In the first place, our forces must be 
sufficient, — 

1. To gain a decisive victory over those 
of the enemy. 

2. To make the expenditure of force 
which may be necessary to follow up the 
victory to a point at which it will no 
longer be possible for the enemy to re- 
gain his balance. 

Next, we must feel sure that in our 
political situation, such a result will not 
excite against us new enemies, who may 
compel us on the spot to set free our &st 
enemy. 

France, in the year 1806, was able 
completely to conquer Prussia, although 
in doing so it brought down upon itself 
the whole military power of Eussia, be- 
cause it was in a condition to copo with 
the Eussians in Prussia. 
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France miglit liave done the same in 
Spain in 1808 as far as regards England, 
but not as regards Austria. It was com- 
j3elled to weaken itself materially in 
Spain in 1809, and must have quite 
given up the contest in that country if 
it had not had otherwise great superi- 
ority both physically and morally, over 
Austria. 

These three cases should therefore he 
carefuUy studied, that we may not lose 
in the last the cause which we have 
gained in the former ones, and he con- 
demned in costs. 

In estimating the strength of forces, 
and that which may be ejffeeted by them, 
the idea very often suggests itself to look 
upon time by a dynamic analogy as a 
factor of forces, and to assume accord- 
ingly that half efforts, or half the num- 
ber of forces would accomi3lish in two 
years what could only be effected in one 
year by the whole ibrce united. This 
view which lies at the bottom of military 
schemes, sometimes clearly, sometimes 
less plainly, is completely wrong. 

An operation in war, like everything 
else upon earth, requires its time ; as a 
matter of course we cannot walk from 
Wilna to Moscow in eight days ; but 
there is no trace to be found in war of 
any reciprocal action between time and 
force, such as takes place in dynamics. 

Time is necessary to both belligerents, 
and the only question is : which of the two, 
judging by his position, has most reason 
to expect special advantages from time ? 
Now (exclusive of peculiarities in the 
situation on one side or the other) the 
vanquished has plainly the most reason, 
at the same time certainly not by dynamic, 
but by psychological laws. Envy, jea- 
lousy, anxiety for self, as well as now and 
again magnanimity, are the natural in- 
tercessors for the unfortunate ; they raise 
up for him on the one hand friends, and 
on the other hand weaken and dissolve 
the coalition amongst his enemies. There- 
fore, by delay something advantageous 


is more likely to happen for the con- 
quered than for the conqueror. Further, 
we must recollect that to make right use of 
a first victory, as we have already shown, 
a great expenditure of force is necessary ; 
this is not a mere outlay once for all, but 
has to he kept up like housekeeping, on 
a great scale ; the forces which have 
been sufficient to give us possession of a 
province, are _ not always sufficient to 
meet this additional outlay j by degrees 
the strain upon our resources becomes 
greater, until at last it becomes insup- 
portable ; time, therefore, of itself may 
bring about a change. 

Could the contributions which Buona- 
parte levied from the Eussians and Poles, 
in money and in other ways, in 1812, 
have procured the hundreds of thousands 
of men that he must have sent to Moscow 
in order to retain his position there ? 

But if the conquered provinces are 
sufficiently important, if there are in them 
points which are essential to the well- 
being of those parts which are not con- 
quered, so that the evil, like a cancer, is 
perpetually of itself gnawing further 
into the system, then it is possible that 
the conqueror, although nothing further 
is done, may gain more than he loses. 
Now in this state of circumstances, if no 
help comes from without, then time may 
complete the work thus commenced ; 
what still remains unconquered will, 
perhaps, fall of itself. Therefore, thus 
time may also become a factor of his 
forces, but this can only take place if a 
return blow from the conquered is no 
longer possible, a change of fortune in 
his favour no longer conceivable, when 
therefore this factor of his forces is no 
longer of any value to the conqueror j for 
he has accomplished the chief object, the 
danger of the culminating point is past, 
in short, the enemy is already subdued. 

Our object in the above reasoning has 
been to show clearly that no conquest 
can be finished too»soon, that spreading 
it over a greater space of time than is abso- 
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lutely necessary for its completioiij in- 
stead of faciliUting it, makes it more 
difficult. It tMs assertion is true, it is 
furtker true also tkat if we are strong 
enougli to effect a certain conq^uest, we 
mast also be strong enoxigb to do it in 
one marcb witbont intermediate stations. 
Of course we do not mean by this witb- 
out short halts, in order to concentrate 
the forces, and make other indispensable 
arrangements* 

By this view, which makes the cha- 
xacter of a speedy and persistent effort 
towards a decision essential to offensive 
war, we think we have completely set 
aside all grounds for that theory which 
in place of the irresistible continued 
following up of victory, would substitute 
a slow methodical system as being more 
sure and prudent. But even for those 
who have readily followed us so far, our 
assertion has, perhaps after all, so much 
the appearance of a paradox, is at first 
sight so much opposed and offensive to 
an opinion which, like an old prejudice, 
has taken deep root, and has been re- 
peated a thousand times in books, that 
we considered it advisable to examine 
more closely the foundation of those 
plausible arguments which may be 
advanced. 

It is certainly easier to reach an object 
near ns than one at a distance, hut when 
the nearest one does not suit our purpose 
it does not follow that dividing the work, 
that a resting point, will enable us to 
get over the second half of the road 
easier. A small jump is easier than a 
large one, hut no one on that account, 
wishing to cross a wide ditch, would jump 
half of it first. 

If we look closely into the foundation 
of the conception of the so-called me- 
thodical offensive war, we shall find 
it generally consists of the following 
things: — 

1 . Conq[uest of those fortresses belong- 
ing to the enemy whfch we meet with. 

2. Laying in the necessary supplies. 


3. Fortifying important points, as, 
magazines, Iridges, posiMoMy etc. 

4. Besting the troops in q_uarters 
during winter, or when they reg^uire to be 
recruited in health and refreshed. 

5. Waiting for the reinforcements of 
the ensuing year. 

If for the attainment of all these ob- 
jects we make a formal division in the 
course of the offensive* action, a resting 
point in the movement, it is supposed 
that we gain a new base and renewed 
force, as if our own State was following 
up in the rear of the army, and that the 
latter laid in renewed vigour for every 
fresh campaign. 

All these praiseworthy motives may 
make the offensive war more convenient, 
but they do not make its results surer, 
and are generally only make-believes to 
cover certain counteracting forces, such 
as the feelings of the commander or ir- 
resolution in the cabinet* We shall try 
to roll them up from the left flank. 

1. The waiting for reinforcements suits 
the enemy just as well, and is, we may 
say, more to his advantage. Besides, it 
lies in the nature of the thing that a 
State can place in line nearly as many 
combatant forces in one year as in two ; 
for all the actual increase of combatant 
force in the second year is but trifling in 
relation to the whole. 

2. The enemy rests himself at the 
same time that WG do. 

3. The fortification of towns and posi- 
tions is not the work of the army, and 
therefore no ground for any delay. 

4. According to the present system of 
subsisting armies, magazines are more 
necessary when the army is in canton- 
ments, than when it is advancing. As 
long as we advance with success, we 
continually fail into possession of some 
of the enemy’s provision depots, which 
assist us when the country itself is poor. 

5. The taking of the enemy’s fortresses 
cannot he regarded as a suspension of 
the attack : it is an intensified progress, 
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and therefore the seeming suspension 
•which is caused thereby is not properly 
a ease such as we allude to, it is neither 
a suspension nor a modifying of the use 
of force. But whether a regular siege, 
a blockade, or a mere observation of one 
or other is most to the purpose, is a ques- 
tion which can only be decided according 
to particular circumstances. We can 
only say this in general, that in answer- 
ing this question another must be clearly 
decided, which is, whether the risk will 
not be too great if, while only blockading, 
we at the same time make a further ad- 
vance. Where this is not the case, and 
when there is ample room to extend our 
forces, it is better to postpone the formal 
siege till the termination of the whole 
offensive movement. We must therefore 
take care not to be led into the error of 
neglecting the essential, through the 
idea of immediately making secure that 
which is conquered. 

No doubt it seems as if, by thus ad- 
vancing, we at once hazard the loss of 
what has been already gained. Our 
opinion, however, is that no division of 
action, no resting point, no intermediate 
stations are in accordance with the nature 
of offensive war, and that when the same 
are unavoidable, they are to be regarded 
as an evil which makes the result not 
more certain, but, on the contrary, more 
uncertain ; and further, that, strictly 
speaking, if from weakness or any cause 
we have been obliged to stop, a second 
at the object we have in view is, 
as a rule, impossible; but if such a 
second spring is possible, then the stop- 
page at the intermediate station was 
unnecessary, and that when an object at 
the very commencement is beyond our 
strength, it will always remain so. 

We say, this appears to be the general 
truth, by which we only wish to set aside 


the idea that time of itself can do some- 
thing for the advantage of the assailant. 
But as the political relations may change 
from year to year, therefore, on that 
acco-unt alone, many cases may happen 
which are exceptions to this general 
truth. 

It may appear perhaps as if we had 
left our general point of view, and had 
nothing in our eye except offensive 
war ; hut it is not so by any means. 
Certainly, he who can set before himself 
the complete overthrow of the enemy as 
his object, will not easily be reduced to 
take refuge in the defensive, the imme- 
diate object of which is only to keep pos- 
session ; but as we stand by the declara- 
tion throiighout, that a defensive without 
any positive principle is a contradiction 
in strategy as well as in tactics, and 
therefore always come back to the fact 
that every defensive, according to its 
strength, will seek to change to the attack 
as soon as it has exhausted the advan- 
tages of the defensive, so therefore, how- 
ever peat or small the defence may be, 
we still also include in it contingently the 
overthrow of the enemy as an object 
which this attack may have, and which is 
to be considered as the proper object of 
the defensive, and we say that there may 
be cases in which the assailant, notwith- 
standing he has in view such a great 
object, may still prefer at first to make 
use of the defensive form. That this 
idea is founded in reality is easily shown 
by the campaign of 1 8 1 2. The Emperor 
Alexander in engaging in the war did 
not perhaps think of ruining his enemy 
completely, as was done in the sequel ; 
but is there anything which makes such 
an idea impossible ? And yet, if so, would 
it not still remain very natural that the 
Bussians began the war on the de- 
fensive? 
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mms m wae moee peecisely 

LIMITED OBJECT. 


In tEe preceding chapter we have said 
that, nnder the expression overthrow of 
the enemy,’’ we understand the real 
absolute aim of the act of war;” now 
we shall see what remains to be done 
when the conditions under which this 
object might be attained do not exist. 

These conditions presuppose a great 
physical or moral superiority, or a great 
sjjirit of enterprise, an innate propensity 
to extreme hazards. Now where all this 
is not forthcoming, the aim in the act of 
war can only be of two kinds ; either the 
conquest of some small or moderate por- 
tion of the enemy’s country, or the de- 
fence of our own until better times ; this 
last is the usual case in defensive war. 

Whether the one or the other of these 
aims is of the right kind, can always he 
settled by calling to mind the expression 
used in reference to the last. The waiting 
till more faronralle times implies that we 
have reason to expect such times here- 
after, and this waiting for, that is, de- 
fensive war, is always based on this 
prospect; on tbe other hand, offensive 
war, that is, the taking advantage of the 
present moment, is always commanded 
when the future holds out a better pros- 
pect, not to ourselves, but to our adver- 
sary. 

The third case, which is probably the 
most common, is when neither party has 
anything definite to look for from the 
future, when therefore it furnishes no 
motive for decision. In this case, the 
offensive war is plainly imperative upon 
him who is politically the aggressor, that 
is, who has the positive motive ; for he 


has taken up arms with that object, and 
every moment of time which is lost with- 
out any good reason, is so much lost time 
for hm. 

We have here decided for offensive or 
defensive war on grounds which have 
nothing to do with the relative forces of 
the combatants respectively, and yet it 
may appear that it would be nearer right 
to make the choice of the offensive or 
defensive ehiefiy dependent on the miitnal 
relations of combatants in point of mili- 
tary strength; our opinion is, that in 
doing so we should just leave the right 
road. The logical correctness of our 
simple argument no one will dispute; we 
shall now see whether in the concrete 
ease it leads to the contrary. 

Let us suppose a small State which is 
involved in a contest with a very superior 
power, and foresees that with each year 
its position will hecome worse : should it 
not, if war is inevitable, make use of the 
time when its situation is farthest from 
the worst? Then it must attack, not 
because the attack in itself ensures an}^ 
advantages — ^it will rather increase the 
disparity of forces — but because this State 
is under the necessity of either bring- 
ing the matter eom|)letely to an issue 
before the worst time arrives, or of gain- 
ing, at least, in the mean time, some ad- 
vantages which it may hereafter turn to 
account. This theory cannot appear 
absurd* But if this small State is quite 
certain that the enemy will advance 
against it, then, certainly, it can and 
may make use of the defensive against 
its enemy to procure a first advantage ; 
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there is then at any rate no danger of 

losiDg time. 

If, again, we suppose a snaali btate 
engaged in war witli a greater, and tldat 
tlie future lias no influence on tlieir de- 
cisions, still, if the small State is politi- 
cally the assailant, we demand of it 
also that it should go forward to its 
obiect. 

If it lias bad tbe audacity to propose 
to itself a positive end in tbe face of 
sii|)erior numbers, tbeii it must also act, 
that is, attack tbe foe, if tbe flatter 
does not save it tbe trouble. "W'aiting 
would be an absurdity ; unless at tbe 
moment of execution it bas altered its 
political resolution, a case wMcb very 
fret][ueiitly occurs, and contributes in no 
small degree to give wars an indefinite 
cbaraeter. ^ j 

These considerations on tbe limited 
object apply to its connection both with 


offensive war and defensive war ; we 
shall consider both in separate chapters. 
But we shall first turn our attention 
to another phase. ^ 

Hitherto we have deduced the modifi- 
cations in the object of war solely from 
intrinsic reasons. The nature of the 
political view (or design) we have only 
taken into consideration in so far as it 
is or is not directed at something posi- 
tive. Everything else in the political 
design is in reality something extraneous 
to war ; but in the second chapter of 
tbe first book (End and Means in War) 
we have already admitted that the nature 
of the political object, the extent of our 
own or the enemy’s demand, and our 
whole political relation practically have a 
most decisive influence on the conduct of 
the war, and we shall therefore devote 
the following chapter to that subject 
specially. 


CHAPTER VI, 


INFLUEUTCE OF THE POLITICAL OBJECT OH THE MILITAEY OBJECT, 


We never find that a State joining in the 
cause of another State, takes it up with 
the same earnestness as its own. An 
auxiliary army of moderate strength is 
sent ; if it is not successful, then the ally 
looks upon the affair as in a manner 
ended, and tries to get out of it on the 
cheapest terms possible. 

Ill European politics it has been usual 
for States to pledge themselves to mutual 
assistance by an, alliance offensive and 
' defensive, not so far that the one takes 
part in the interests and quarrels^ of the 
other, hut only so far as /to promise one 
another beforehand the assistance of a 


fixed, generally very moderate, contin- 
gent of troops, without regard to the 
object of the war, or the scale on which 
it is about to he carried on by the 
principals. In a treaty of alliance of 
this kind, the ally does not look upon 
himself as engaged with the enemy in a 
war properly speaking, which should 
necessarily begin with a declaration of 
war, and end with a treaty of peace» 
Still, this idea also is nowhere fixed with 
any distinctness, and, usage v.aries one 
way and another. 

The thing would have a, kind, of ,eo,n- 
sistency, and it would, be less embarrass- 
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ing to tlie tieory of war if this promised 
eontingent of ten, twenty, or thirty 
thousand men was handed oyer entirely 
to the state engaged in war, so that it 
could he used as req[uired; it might 
then he regarded as a subsidised force. 
But the usual practice is widely different. 
Generally the auxiliary force has its own 
commander, who depends only on his 
own goyernment, and to whom they 
prescribe an object such as best suits 
the shiny-shally measures they have in 
.view. 

But even if two States go to war with 
a third, they do not always both look in 
like measure upon this common enemy 
as one that they must destroy or be 
destroyed by themselves, the business is 
often settled like a commercial trans- 
action ; each, according to the amount 
of the risk he incurs or the advantage to 
be expected, takes shares in the concern 
to the extent of 30,000 or 40,000 men, 
and acts as if he could not lose more than 
the amount of his investment. 

Not only is this the point of view taken 
when a State comes to the assistance of 
another in a cause in which it has in a 
manner, little concern, but even when 
both allies have a common and very 
considerable interest at stake, nothing 
can be done except under diplomatic 
reservation, and the eontraoting parties 
usually only agree to furnish a small 
stipulated eontingent, in order to employ 
the rest of the forces according to the 
special ends to which policy may happen 
to lead them. 

This way of regarding wars entered 
into by reason of alliances was quite 
general, and was only obliged to give 
place to the natural way in quite modern 
times, when the extremity of danger drove 
men’s minds into the natural direction 
(as in the wars against Buonaparte), and 
when the most boundless power com- 
pelled them to it (as mider Buonaparte). 
It was an abnormal thing, an anomaly, 
for war and peace are ideas which in 


their foundation can have no gradations ; 
nevertheless it was no mere dqffomatic 
offspring which the reason could look 
down upon, but deeply rooted in the 
natural limitedness and weakness of 
human nature. 

Lastly, even in wars carried on with- 
out allies, the political cause of a war has 
a great influence on the method in which 
it is conducted. 

If we only require from the enemy a 
small sacrifice, then we content ourselves 
with aiming at a small equivalent by the 
war, and we expect to attain that by 
moderate efforts. The enemy reasons in 
very much the same way. Now, if one 
or the other finds that he has erred in his 
reckoning— that in place of being slightly 
superior to the enemy, as he supposed, 
he is, if anything, rather weaker, still, 
at that moment, money and all other 
means, as well as sufiicient moral impulse 
for greater exertions are very often de- 
ficient : in such a case he just does what 
is called ^‘the best he can;” hopes better 
things in the future, although he has not 
the slightest foundation for such hope, 
and the war, in the mean time drags 
itself feebly along, like a body worn out 
with sickness. 

Thus it comes to pass that the recipro- 
cal action, the rivalry, the violence and 
impetuosity of war lose themselves in the 
stagnation of weak motives, and that 
both parties move with a certain kind of 
security in very circunivscribed spheres. 

If this influence of the political object 
is once permitted, as it then must be, 
there is no longer any limit, and we must 
he pleased to come down to such warfare 
as consists in a mere threatening of the 
enemy djxdi in negotiating. 

That the theory of war, if it is to he 
and to continue a philosophical study, 
finds itself here in a difficulty is clear. 
All that is essentially inherent in the 
conception of war seems to fly from it, 
and it is in danger of being left with- 
out any point of support. But the 
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natural outlet soon sliows itself. Accord- 
ing as a modifying principle gains in- 
fluence over tlie act of war,^ or rather, 
the weaker the motives to action become, 
the more the action will' glide into a 
passive resistance, the less eventful it 
will become, and the less it will require 


guiding principles. All military art then 
changes itself into mere prudence, the 
principal object of which will be to pre- 
vent the trembling balance from suddenly 
turning to our disadvantage, and the 
half war from changing into a complete 
one. 


B,—WkY IS AN INSTRUMENT OP POLICY. 


Havusto made the recjuisite examination 
on both sides of that state of antagonism 
in which the nature of war stands with 
relation to other interests of men indi- 
vidually and of the bond of society, 
in order not to neglect any of the oppos- 
ing elements, — an antagonism which is 
founded in our own nature, and which, 
therefore, no philosophy can unravel, — 
we shall now look for that unity into 
which, in practical life, these antago- 
nistic elements combine themselves by 
partly neutrahsing each other. We 
should have brought forward this unity 
at the very commencement, if it had not 
been necessary to bring out this contra- 
diction very plainly, and also to look at 
the different elements separately. Now, 
this unity is the conception tJint tvctr ts only 
apa/rt of politiealintercourse, therefore ly no 
means an independent thing in itself ^ 

We know, certainly, that war is only 
called forth through the political inter- 
course of Grovernments and nations ; but 
in general it is supposed that such inter- 
course is broken off by war, and that a 
totally different state of things ensues, 
subject to no laws but its own. 

We maintain, on the contrary ; that 
war is nothing but a continuation of 
political intercourse, with a mixture of 
other means. We say, mixed with other 
means, in order thereby to maintain at 
the same time that this political inter- 
course does not cease by the ^war itself, is 
not changed into something quite differ- 
ent, but that, in its essence, it continues 
to exist, whatever may be the form of the 
means which it uses, and that the chief 
VOL. III. 


lines on which the events of the war pro- 
gress, and to which they are attached, are 
only the general features of policy which 
run aU through the war until peace takes 
place. And how can we conceive it to be 
otherwise ? Does the cessation of diplo- 
matic notes stop the political relations 
between different nations and Q-overn- 
ments ? Is not war merely another kind 
of writing and language for political 
thoughts ? It has certainly a grammar 
of its own, blit its logic is not peculiar to 
itself. 

Accordingly, war can never be separated 
from political intercourse, and if, in the 
consideration of the matter, this is done 
in any way, all the threads of the differ- 
ent relations are, to a certain extent, 
broken, and we have before us a sense- 
less thing without an object. 

This kind of idea would be indis- 
pensable even if war was perfect war, 
the perfectly unbridled element of hos- 
tility, for all the circumstances on which 
it rests, and which determine its leading 
features, viz., our own power, the enemy’s 
power, allies on both sides, the character- 
istics of the people and their Govern- 
ments respectively, etc., as enumerated 
in the first chapter of the first book,— are 
they not of a political nature, and are they 
not so intimately connected with thewhole 
political intercourse that it is impossible 

toseparatethemP—Butthisviewis doubly 

indispensable if we reflect that real war 
is no such consistent effort tending to 
an extreme, as it should be according to 
the abstract idea, but a half and half 
thing, a contradiction in itself 5 that, as 
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sucli, it caiinot follow its own laws, but 
must be looked upon as a part of another 
■whole, — and this whole is policy. 

Policy in making use of war avoids all 
those rigorous conclusions which proceed 
from its nature; it troubles itself little 
about final possibilities, confining its 
attention to immediate probabilities. If 
much uncertainty in the whole action 
ensues therefrom, if it thereby becomes 
a sort of game, the policy of each cabinet 
places its confidence in the belief that in 
this game it will surpass its neighbour in 
skill and sharpsightedness. 

Thus policy makes out of the all- 
overpowering element of war a mere 
instrument, changes the tremendous 
battle- sword, which should he lifted with 
both hands and the whole power of the 
body to strike once for all, into a light 
handy weapon, which is even sometimes 
nothing more than a rapier to exchange 
thrusts and feints and parries. 

Thus the contradictions in which man, 
naturally timid, becomes involved by war, 
may be solved, if we choose to accept this 
as a solution. 

If war belongs to policy, it wdll natu- 
rally take its character from thence. If 
policy is grand and powerful, so will 
also be the war, and this may be carried 
to the point at which war attains to its 
aholuteform. 

In this way of viewing the subject, 
therefore, we need not shut out of sight 
the absolute form of war, we rather 
keep it continually in view in the back 
ground. 

Only through this kind of view, war 
recovers unity ; only by it can we see all 
wars as things of o?ie kind ; and it is 
only through it that the judgment can 
obtain the true and perfect basis and 
point of view from which great plans 
may be traced out and determined upon. 

It is true the political element does 
not sink deep into the details of war, 
Vedettes are not planted, patrols do not 
make their rounds from i;)oliticar con- 


siderations, but small as is its influence 
in this respect, it is great in the forma- 
tion of a plan for a whole war, or a 
campaign, and often even for a battle. 

For this reason we were in no hurry 
to establish this view at the commence- 
ment. While engaged with particulars, 
it would have given us little help ; and, 
on the other hand, would have distracted 
our attention to a certain extent ; in 
the plan of a war or campaign it is 
indispensable. 

There is, upon the whole, nothing 
more important in life than to find out 
the right point of view from whicdi thirigs 
should be looked at and judged of, and 
then to keep to that |)oint; for we can only 
apprehend the mass of events in their 
unity from one standpoint ; and it is only 
the keeping to one point of view that 
guards us from iiicousisteucy. 

If, therefore, in drawing" up a plan of 
a war it is not allowable to have a two- 
fold or three-fold point of view, from 
which things may be looked at, now with 
the eye of a soldier, then with that of 
an administrator, and then again with 
that of a politician, etc., then the next 
question is, whether policy is necessarily 
paramount, and everything else subor- 
dinate to it. 

That policy unites in itself, and recon- 
ciles all the interests of internal admin- 
istrations, even those of humanity, and 
whatever else are rational subjects of 
consideration, is presupposed, for it is 
nothing in itself, except a mere repre- 
sentative and exponent of all these 
interests towards other States. That 
policy may take a false direction, and may 
promote unfairly the ambitious ends, 
the private interests, the vanity of 
rulers, does not concern us here; for, 
under no circumstances can the art 
of war be regarded as its preceptor, 
and we can only look at policy here as 
the representative of the inter ests 
generally of the whole community . 

The only cpiestion, therefore, is. 
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•wlietlier in framing plans for a war the 
political point of view should give way 
to the purely military (if such a point is 
conceivable), that is to say, should dis- 
appear altogether, or subordinate itself to 
it, or whether the political is to remain 
the ruling point of view, and the mili- 
tary to be considered subordinate to it. 

That the political point of view should 
end completely when war begins, is only 
conceivable in contests which are wars 
of life and death, from pure hatred: as 
wars are in reality, they are as we before 
said, only the expressions or manifesta- 
tions of policy itself. The subordination 
of the political point of view to the 
military would be contrary to common 
sense, for policy has declared the war ; 
it is the intelligent faculty, war only 
the instrument, and not the reverse. The 
subordination of the military point of 
view to the political is, therefore, the 
only thing which is possible. 

If we reflect on the nature of real war, 
and call to mind what has been said 
in the third chapter of this book, that 
every war should he viewed above all things 
accof'ding to the prohahilipy of its character j 
a7id its leading features as they are to he 
deduced from the political forces and propor- 
tions^ and that often — indeed we may 
safely aflirni, in our days, almost always 
— -war is to be regarded as an organic 
whole, from which the single branches 
are not to be separated, in which there- 
fore every individual activity flows into 
the whole, and also has its origin in the 
idea of this whole, then it becomes certain 
and palpable to us that the superior 
stand-point for the conduct of the war, 
from which its leading lines must pro- 
ceed, can be no other than that of policy. 

From this point of view the plans 
come, as : it were, out of a cast ; the 
appreliensioh of them and the judgment 
xipon them become easier and more natu- 
ral, our convictions respecting them gain 
in force, motives are more satisfying, 
and history more intelligible. 


At all events, from this point of view, 
there is no longer in the nature of things 
a necessaiy conflict between the political 
and military interests, and where it 
appears it is therefore to be regarded 
as imperfect knowledge only. That 
policy makes demands on the war which 
it cannot respond to, would be con- 
trary to the supposition that it knows 
the instrument which it is going to use, 
therefore, contrary to a natural and in- 
dispensable supposition. But if it 
judges correctly of the march of military 
events, it is entirely its affair, and can 
be its only to determine what are the 
events and what the direction of events 
most favourahle to the ultimate and 
great end of the war. 

In one word, the art of war in its 
highest point of view is x^olicy, but, no 
doubt, a policy which fights , battles, 
instead of writing notes. 

According to this view, to leave a 
great military enterprise, or the plan 
for one, to a purely military judg^nent and 
decision, is a distinction which cannot be 
allowed, and is even prejudicial; in- 
deed, it is an irrational proceeding to 
consult professional soldiers on the plan 
of a war, that they may give a puf'ely 
military opinion upon what the cabinet 
should do ; but still more absurd is the 
demand of Theorists that a statement of 
the available means of war should be 
laid before the general, that he may 
draw out a purely military plan for the 
war or for a campaign, in a-ccordance 
with those means. Experience in general 
also teaches us that notwithstanding 
the multifarious branches and scientific 
character of military art in the 23ie- 
sent day, still the leading outline,:, of 
a war are always determined by lie 
cabinet, that is, if we would use fpr-b- 
nieal language, by a political not a mili- 
taryfunctionary. 

This is periectly natural. None of 
the principal plans which are required 
for a war can be made without an insight 
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into tlie political relations ; and, in reality, 
when people speak, as they often do, of 
the prejndieial influence of policy on the 
conduct of a war, they say in reality some- 
thing very different to what they intend. 
It is not this influence hut the policy 
itself which should he found fault with. 
If policy is right, that is, if it succeeds 
in hitting the object, then it can only act 
on the war in its sense, with advantage 
also ; and if this influence of policy 
causes a divergence from the object, the 
cause is only to he looked for in a mis- 
taken policy. 

It is only when policy promises itself 
a wrong effect from certain military 
means and measures, an effect opposed 
to their nature, that it can exercise a 
prejudicial effect on war by the course 
it prescribes. Just as a person in a lan- 
guage with which he is not conversant 
sometimes says what he does not intend, 
so policy, when intending right, may often 
order things which do not tally with its 
own views. 

This has happened times without end, 
and it shows that a certain knowledge 
of the nature of war is essential to the 
management of political commerce. 

But before going further, we must 
guard ourselves against a false inter- 
pretation of which this is very snscep- 
tihle. We are far from holding the 
opinion that a war minister, smothered 
in official papers, a seieiitifie engineer, 
or even a soldier who has been well 
tried in the field, would, any of them, 
necessarily make the best minister of 
State where the sovereign does not act 
for himself ; or in other words, we do not 
mean to say that this acquaintance with 
the nature of war is the principal quali- 
flcation for a war minister; elevation, 
superiority of mind, strength of charac- 
ter, these are the principal qualifications 
wffiich he must possess ; a knowledge of 
war may he supplied in one way or the 
other. Prance was never worse advised 
in its military and political affairs than 
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by the two Brothers Belleisle and the 
.Duke of Ohoiseul, although all three 
were good soldiei’s. 

If war is to harmonise entirely with 
the political views and policy, to accom- 
modate itself to the means available for 
war, there is only one alternative to be 
recommended when the statesman and 
soldier are not combined in one person, 
which is, to make the chief commander 
a member of the cabinet, that he may 
take part in its councils and decisions 
on important occasions. But then again, 
this is only possible when the cabinet, that 
is the government itself, is near the thea- 
tre of war, so that things can he settled 
without a serious waste of time. 

This is what the Emperor of Austria 
did in 1809, and the allied sovereigns in 
1813, 1814, 1815, and the arrangement 
proved completely satisfactory. 

The influence of any military man 
except the Geiieral-in Chief in the 
cabinet, is extremely dangerous ; it very 
seldom leads to able vigorous action. 
The example of France in 1793, 1794, 
1795, when Carnot, while residing in 
Paris, managed the conduct of the war, 
is to he avoided, as a system of terror is 
not at the command of any hut a revo- 
lutionary government. 

We shall now conclude with some 
reflections derived from history. 

In the last decennary of the past century, 
when that remarkable change in the art of 
war inEnropetook place by which the best 
armies found that a part of their method 
of war had become utterly unserviceable, 
and events were brought about of a mag- 
nitude far beyond what anyone had any 
previous conception of, it certainly ap- 
peared that a false calculation of every- 
thing was to be laid to the charge of the 
art of war. It was plain that while 
confined by habit within a narrow circle 
of conceptions, she had been surprised 
by the force of a new state of relations, 
lying, no doubt, outside that circle, but 
still not outside the nature of things. 
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Tliose observers wlio took the most 
comi^reliensive view, ascribed the cir- 
cimistaiice to the general inhneiice which 
policy had exercised for centuries on the 
art of war, and undoubtedly to its very 
great disadvantage, and by which it had 
sunk into a half-measure, often into mere 
sham fighting. They were right as to 
fact, but they were wrong in attributing 
it to something accidental, or which 
might have been avoided. 

Others thought that everything was 
to be explained by the momentary infiu- 
eiice of the particular policy of Austria, 
Prussia, England, etc., with regard to 
their own interests respectively. 

But is it true that the real surprise by 
which men’s minds were seized, was con- 
fined to the conduct of war, and did not 
rather relate to policy itself? That is, as 
we should say: did the ill success proceed 
from the influence of policy on the war, 
or from a wrong policy itself? 

The prodigious effects of the Erench 
revolution abroad were evidently brought 
about much less through new methods 
and views introduced by the Erench in 
the conduct of war than through the 
changes w^hieh it wrought in state-craft 
and civil administration, in the character 
of governments, in the condition of the 
people, etc. That other governments 
took a mistaken view of all these things; 
that they endeavoured, with their ordi- 
nary means, to hold their owm against 
forces of a novel kind, and overwhelming 
in strength; all that was a blunder in 
policy. 

Would it have been possible to per- 
ceive and mend this error by a scheme 
for the war from a purely military point 
of view ? Impossible. Eor if there had 
been, even in reality, a |)hilosophical 
strategist, who merely from the nature of 
the hostile elements, had foreseen all the 
consequences, and prophesied remote 
possibilities, still it would have been 
purely impossible to have turned such 
wisdom to account. 


If policy had risen to a just ajipr 6 
ciation of the forces which had sprung 
up in France, and of the new relations 
in the political state of Europe, it 
might have foreseen the consequences, 
which must follow in respect to the great 
features of war, and it was only in this 
way that it could arrive at a correct view 
of the extent of the means reciuired as 
well as of the best use to make of those 
means. 

We may therefore say, that the twenty 
years’ victories of the revolution are 
chiefly to be ascribed to the erroneous 
policy of the governments by which it 
was opposed. 

It is true these errors first displayed 
themselves in the war, and the events 
of the war completely disappointecl the 
expectations which policy entertained. 
But this did not take place because 
policy neglected to consult its military 
advisers. That art of war in which the 
politician of the day could believe, namely, 
that derived from the reality of war at 
that time, that which belonged to the 
policy of the day, that familiar instru- 
ment which policy had hitheido used 
that art of war, I say, was naturally 
involved in the error of policy, and there- 
fore could not teach it anything better. 
It is true that war itseK luiderwent iin- 
portant alterations both in its nature and 
forms, which brought it nearer to its 
absolute form; bat these changes were 
not brought about because the Erench 
Grovernment had, to a certain extent, 
delivered itself from the leading-strings 
of policy; they arose from an altered 
policy, produced by the Erench Ee volu- 
tion, not only in Erance, but oyer the 
rest of Europe as well. This policy had 
called forth other means and other powers, 
by which it became possible to conduct 
war with a degree of energy which could 
not have been thought of otherwise. 

Therefore, the actual changes in the 
art of war are a consequence of altera- 
tions in policy ; and, so far from being 
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ail argument for the possible separation 
of the two, they are, on the contrary, 
very strong evidence of the intimacy of 
their connexion. 

Therefore, once more : war is an instru- 
ment of policy; it must necessarily bear 


its character, it must measure with its 
scale: the conduct of war, in its great 
features, is therefore policy itself, which 
takes up the sword in place of the pen, 
but does not on that account cease to 
think according to its own laW'S. 


CHxiPTER VIL 


LIMITED OBJECT-^OEFENSIVE WAE. 


Even if the complete overthrow of the 
enemy cannot be the object, there may 
still be one which is directly positive, 
and this positive object can be nothing 
else than the coiiqiuest of a part of the 
enemy’s country. 

The use of such a conquest is this, 
that we weaken the enemy’s resources 
generally, therefore, of course, his mili- 
tary power, w'hile we increase our own ; 
that we therefore carry on the war, to a 
certain extent, at his expense ; further in 
this way, that in negotiations for peace, 
the possession of the enemy’s provinces 
may he regarded as net gain, hecause 
■we can either keep them or exchange 
them for other advantages. 

This view of a conquest of the enemy’s 
provinces is very natural, and W'Ould be 
open to no objection if it w^ere not that 
the defensive attitude, which must suc- 
ceed the offensive, may often cause un- 
easiness. 

In the chapter on the culminating 
point of victory w^e have sufficiently ex- 
plained the maimer in which such an 
offensive weakens the combatant force, 
and that it may be succeeded by a situa- 
tion causing anxiety as to the future. 

This weakening of our combatant force 
by the conquest of part of the enemy’s 


territory has its degrees, and these depend 
chiefly on the geographical position of 
this portion of territory. The more it is 
an annex of our own country, being con- 
tiguous to or embraced by it, the ixiore'it 
is in the direction of our principal force, 
by so much the less will it w^eaken our 
combatant force. In the Seven Years’ 
AYar, Saxony was a natural complement 
of the Prussian theatre of vuir, and Fred- 
erick the Great’s army, instead of being 
weakened, was strengthened by the pos- 
session of that province, because it lies 
nearer to Silesia than to the Mark, and 
at the same time covers the latter. 

Ev en in 1 7 4 0 and 1741, after Frederick 
the Great had once conquered Silesia, it 
did not weaken his army in the field, 
because, owing to its form and situation 
as well as the contour of its frontier line, 
it only presented a narrow point to the 
Austrians, as long as they were not mas- 
ters of Saxonjq and besides that, this 
smaE point of contact also lay in the 
direction of the chief operations of the 
contending forces. 

If, on the other hand, the conquered 
territory is a strip nmniiig up between 
hostile provinces, has an eccentric posi- 
tion and unfavourable configuration of 
ground, then the w'eakening increases so 
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visibly tliat a victorious battle becomes 
not only much, easier for the enemy, but 
it inaj’’ even become unnecessary as 'well. 

The Austrians have ahvays been 
obliged to evacuate Provence without a 
battle when they have made attenijits on 
it from Italy. In the year 1744: the 
Preiieh were very well pleased even to 
get out of Bohemia without having lost 
a battle. In 1758 Frederick the Great 
could not hold his position in Bohemia 
and Moravia with the same force with 
which he had obtained such brilliant 
successes in Silesia and Saxony in 1757. 
Examples of armies not being able to 
keep possession of conquered territory 
solely because their combatant force was 
so much weakened thereby, are so com- 
mon that it does not appear necessary to 
quote any more of them. 

Therefore, the question whether we 
should aim at such an object depends on 
whether we can expect to hold possession 
of the conquest or whether a temporary 
occupation (invasion, diversion) would re- 
pay the expenditure of force required . 
esf 3 ecially, whether we have not to ap- 
prehend such a vigorous eounterstroke as 
will completely destroy the balance ^ of 
forces. In the chapter on the culmination 
point we have treated of the consideration 
due to this cpiestion in each particular case. 

There is just one point which wm have 

still to add. , 

An offensive of this kind will not 
always compensate ns for what we lose 
upon other points. Whilst we are en- 
gaged ill making a partial conquest, the 
enemy may he doing the same at other 
points, and if our enteiqDrise does not 
greatly preponderate ill importance then 
it will not compel the enemy to give 
up his. It is, therefore, a question for 
serions coiisideratioh whether we may 
not lose more than we gain in a case of 
this descrixitioii. b 

Even if we suppose two provinces 
(one on each side) to he of equal value, 
wo shall always lose more by the one 
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which the enemy takes from us than 
we can gain by the one we take, be- 
cause a number of our forces become to a 
certain extent like faux fr ms, non-effective. 
But as the same takes place on the 
enemy’s side also, one would suppose that 
in reality there is no ground to attach 
more importance to the maintenance of 
what is our own than to the conquest. 
But yet there is. The maintenance of 
our own territory is always a matter 
which more deeply concerns us, and the 
suffering indicted on onr own state can 
not he outweighed, nor, to a certain ex- 
tent, neutralised by what we gain in 
return, unless the latter promises a high 
percentage, that is, is much greater. 

The consequence of all this is that a 
strategic attack directed against only 
a moderate object involves a greater 
necessity for stejis to defend other 
points which it does not directly cover 
than one which is directed against the 
centre of the enemy’s force; conse- 
quently, in such an attack the concentra- 
tion of forces in time and space cannot 
be carried out to the same extent. In 
order that it may take at least 

as regards time, it becomes necessary 
for the advance to he made offensively 
from every point possible, and at the 
same moment exactly: and therefore 
this attack loses tlie other advantage of 
being able to make shift with a much 
smaller force by acting on the defensive 
at particular points. In this way the 
effect of aiming at a minor object is to 
bring all things more to a level : the 
whole act of the war cannot now be con- 
centrated into one principal affair which 
can he governed according to leading 
points of view ; it is more dispersed ; the 
friction becomes greater every where, and 
there is everywhere more room for cliaiice. 

This is the natural tendency of the 
thing. The commander is weighed down 
by it, finds himself more and more neu- 
tralised. The more he is conscious of 
his own powers^ the greater his resources 
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subjectively, and bis power objectively, give to some one point a preponderating 
so mueli tbe more be will seek to liberate importance, even if that sbould only be 
Mmseif from tbis tendency in order to possible by running greater risks. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


LIMITED OBJECT-— DEEENCE. 


The ultimate aim of defensive war can 
never be an absolute negation, as we 
bave before observed. Even for tbe 
weakest there must be some point in 
which the enemy may be made to feel, 
and which may be threatened. 

Certainly we may say that tbis object 
is the exhaustion of the adversary, for 
as he has a positive object, every one of 
his blows which fails, if it has no other 
result than the loss of the force applied, 
still may be considered a retrograde step 
in reality, whilst the loss which the de- 
fensive suffers is not in vain, because his 
obj ect was keeping possession, and that he 
has effected. This would be tantamount 
to saying that the defensive has his posi- 
tive object in merely keeping possession. 
Such reasoning might be good if it 
was certain that the assailant after a 
certain number of fruitless attempts must 
be worn out, and desist from further 
efforts. But just this necessary conse- 
c][uence is wanting. If we look at the 
exhaustion of forces, the defender is under 
a disadvantage. The assailant becomes 
weaker, but only in the sense that it may 
reach a turning point ; if we set aside 
that supposition, the weakening goes on 
certainly more rapidly on the -defensive 
side than on that of the assailant : for in 
the first place, he is the weaker, and, 
therefore, if the losses on both sides are 
a^^ual, he loses more actually than the 


other ; in the next place, he is deprived 
generally of a portion of territory and of 
his resources. We have, therefore, here 
no ground on which to build the expec- 
tation that the offensive will cease, and 
nothing remains but the idea that if the 
assailant repeats his blows, while the de- 
fensive does nothing but wait to ward 
them off, then the defender has no coun- 
terpoise as a set off to the risk he runs 
of one of these attacks succeeding sooner 
or later. 

Although in reality the exhaustion, or 
rather the weakening of the strongei‘, 
has brought about a peace in many 
instances that is to be attributed to the 
indecision which is so general in war, but 
cannot be imagined philosoxdiically as the 
general and ultimate object of any defen- 
sive war whatever, there is, therefore, 
no alternative but that the defence should 
find its obj ect in the idea of the ‘ waiting 
foTy^ which is besides its real character. 
This idea in itself includes that of 
an alteration of circumstances, of an 
improvement of the situation, whieh, 
therefore, when it cannot be brought 
about by internal means, that is, by 
defensive pure in itself, can only be 
expected through assistance coming from 
without. Now, this improvement from 
without can proceed from nothing else 
than a change in political relations; 
either new alliances spring up in favour 
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of til e defender, or old ones directed 
against him fall to pieces. 

Here, then, is the object for the de- 
fender, in case his weakness does not 
permit him to think of any important 
connterstroke. But this is not the nature 
of every defensive war, according to the 
conception which we have given of its 
form. According to that conception it is 
the stronger form of war, and on account 
of that strength it can also be ap^died 
when a counter stroke more or less im- 
portant is designed. 

These two cases must be kept distinct 
from the very first, as they have an in- 
fluence on the defence. 

In the first case, the defender’s object 
is to keep possession of his own country 
intact as long as possible, because in that 
wayhegains most time ; and gaining time 
is the only way to attain his object. The 
positive object which he can in most cases 
attain, and which will give him an oppor- 
tunity of carrying out his object in the 
negotiations for peace, he cannot yet in- 
clude in his plan for the war. In this 
state of strategic passiveness, the advan- 
tages which the defender can gain at 
certain points consist in merely repelling 
partial attacks; the x3rex3on deranee gained 
at those points he tries to make of service 
to him at others, for he is generally hard 
jiressed at all points. If he has not the 
oxiportunity of doing this, then there often 
only accrues to him the small advantage 
that the enemy will leave him at rest for 
a time. 

If the defender is not altogether too 
weak, small offensive operations directed 
less towards ]3ermanent possession than 
a temj)orary advantage to cover losses^ 
which may be sustained afterwards, 
invasions, diversion^, or enterx3rises 
against a single fortress, may have a 
X3lace in this defensive system without 
altering its object or essence. 

But in the second case, in which a 
positive object is already grafted u|)on 
the defensive, the greater the counter- 


stroke that is warranted by circumstances 
the more the defensive imports into itself 
ofapositiveeharacter. In other words, the 
more the defence has been adopted volun- 
tarily, in order to make the first blow 
surei% the bolder may be the snares 
which the defender lays for his opponent. 
The boldest, and if it succeeds, the most 
effectual, is the retreat into the interior 
of the country ; and this means is then 
at the same time that which differs most 
widely from the other system. 

Let us only think of the difference 
between the position in which Frederick 
the Great was placed in the Seven Years’ 
War, and that of Bussia in 1812. 

When the war began, Frederick, 
through his advanced state of x>repara- 
tion for war, had a kind of superiority, 
this gave him the advantage of being 
able to make himself master of Saxony, 
which was besides such a natural com- 
X 3 lement of his theatre of war, that the 
possession of it did not diminish, but 
increased, his combatant force. 

At the opening of the campaign of 1757, 
the King endeavoured to proceed with his 
strategic attack, which seemed not im- 
X3ossible as long as the Eussians and 
French had not yet reached the theatre 
of war in Silesia, the Mark and Saxony. 
But the attack miscarried, and Frederick 
was thrown back on the defensive for 
the rest of the campaign, was obliged to 
evacuate Bohemia and to rescue his own 
theatre from the enemy, in which he only 
succeeded by turning himself with one 
and the same army, first u]3on the 
French, and then upon the Austrians. 
This advantage he owed entirely to the 
defensive. 

In the year 1758 when his enemies had 
drawn round him in a closer circle, and his 
forces were dwindling down to a very 
dispro|)ortionate relation, he determined 
on an offensive on a small scale in 
Moravia : his jelan was to take Olmutz 
before his enemies were x)repared ; not 
in the expectation of keeping posses- 
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sioii of/ or of iiialdiig it a base for furtber 
advaace, but to use it as a sort of ad- 
vanced workj a counter -approach against 
tlie Aiistriansy wlio would be obliged to 
devote the rest of the present campaign, 
and perhaps even a second, to recover 
possession of it. This attack also mis- 
carried. Frederick then gave up all idea 
of a real offensive, as he saw that it only 
increased the disproportion of his army. 
A compact position in the heart of his 
own country in iSaxony and Silesia, the 
use of short lines, that he might be able 
rapidly to increase his forces at any 
point which iniglit be menaced, a battle 
w^hen unavoidable, small incursions when 
opportunity ofiered, and along with this 
a patient state of waiting-for (expecta- 
tion), a saving of his means for better 
times became-^ now his general plan. 
By degrees the execution of it became 
more and more passive. As he saw that 
even a victory cost him too much, there- 
fore he tried to manage at still less 
expense ; everything depended on gain- 
ing time, and on keeping what he had 
got ; he therefore hecame more tena- 
cions of yielding any ground, and did 
not hesitate to adopt a perfect cordon 
system. The positions of Prince Henry 
in Saxony, as well as those of the Xing 
in the Silesian mountains, may he so 
termed. In his letters to the Marcj_uis 
d’Argens, he manifests the impatience 
with which he looks forward to winter 
cpiarters, and the satisfaction he felt at 
being able to take them iip again with- 
out having suffered any serious loss. 

"Whoever hlames Frederick for this, 
and looks upon it as a sign that his 
spirit had sunk, would, we think, pass 
judgment without much reflection. 

If the entrenched camp at Bnnzelwitz, 
the positions taken up hy Prince Henry 
in Saxony, and hy the Iling in the 
Silesian mountains, do not appear to us 
now as measures on which a Greneral 
should place his dependence in a last 
extremity because a Buonaparte would 


soon have tlirust his sword through siicli 
tactical cobwebs, we must not forget 
that times have changed, that war has 
become a totally different thing, is quick- 
ened with new energies, and that there- 
fore positions might have been excellent 
at that time, although they are not so 
now, and that in addition to all, the 
character of the enemy deserves atten- 
tion. Against the army of the German 
States, against I)anii and Buttiiiiin, it 
might have been the height of wdsdoni 
to employ means whieli Frederick would 
have despised if used against himself. 

The result justified this view: in the 
state of patient expectation, Frederick 
attained his object, and got round difli- 
cnlties in a collision with which his forces 
■would have been dashed to pieces. 

The relation in point of numbers be- 
tween the Eussian and French armies 
opposed to each other at the opening of 
the campaign in 1812 was still more mi- 
favonrahle to the former than that be- 
tween Frederick and his enemies in the 
Seven Years^ War. But the Eussians 
looked forward to being joined by large 
reinforcements in the course of the cam- 
paign. All Europe was in secret hostility 
to Buonaparte, his pow'er had been 
screwed up to the highest point, a de- 
vouring war occupied liiin in Spain, and 
the vast extent of Eiissia allowed of 
pushing the exhaustion of the enemy’s 
military means to the utmost extremity 
by a retreat over a hundred miles of 
country. Under circumstances on this 
grand scale, a tremendous fioiinterstroke 
was not only to be expected if the French 
enterprise failed (and how could it suc- 
ceed if '.the Eussian Emperor would iiot^ 
make peace, or his subjects did not rise 
in insurrection ?) but this coimter stroke 
might also end in the complete destruction 
of the enemy. The most profoimd saga- 
city could, therefore, not have devised a 
better plan of campaign than that which 
the Eussians followed on the spur of the 
moment. 
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That this was not the opinion at the sunk, and that they -would Iiaye at last 
time, and that such a view -wonld then suffered a reverse of fortune ; hut the 
have been looked upon as preposterous, reaction then would certainly not have 
is no reason for our now denying it to been so violent and decisive. By suffer- 
be the right one. If we are to learn from ings and sacrifices (which certainly in 
history, we must look upon things which any other country would have been 
have actually happened as also possible greater, and in most would have been 
ill the future, and that the series of great impossible) Eussia purchased this enor- 
events which succeeded the march upon mous success. 

Moscow is not a succession of mere acei- Thus a great positive success can never 
dents every one will grant who can claim be obtained except through positive 
to give an opinion on such subjects. If measures, planned not with a view to a, 
it had been possible for the Eiissians, mere state of “ waiting-for,’' but with a 
with great efforts, to defend their frontier, view to a deeismi, in short, even on the 
it is certainly probable that in such defensive, there is no great gain to be 
case also the French power would have won except by a great stake. 


CHAPTER IX. 


PLAN OP WAE WHEN THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ENEMY IS THE OBJECT. 

Having characterised in detail the differ- as stviftli/ as possihle ; therefore, to allow 
ent aims to which war may be directed, of no delay or detour without sufficient 
we shall go thiougli the organisation of reason. 

war as a whole for each of the three sepa- The reducing the enemy’s power to 
rate gradations corresponding to these one central point depends — 
aims. 1. On the nature of its political con- 

In conformity with all that has been nection. If it consists of armies of one 
said on the subject up to the present, two Power, there is generally no difficulty ; 
fundamental principles reign throughout if of allied armies, of which one is acting 
the whole plan of the war, and serve as a simply as an ally without any interest of 
guide for everything else. its own, then the difficulty is not much 

The first is: to reduce the weight of the greater; if of a coalition for a common 
enemy’s power into as few centres of object, then it depends on the cordiality 
gravity as possible, into one if it can be of the alliance; we have already treated 
done ; again, to confine the attack against of this subject. 

these centres of force to as few principal 2. On the situation of the theatre of 
aindertakings as possible, to one if pos- war upon which the different hostile 
sible ; lastly, to keep all secondary un- armies make their appearance, 
dertakings as subordinate as possible. If the enemy’s forces are collected in 
In a word, the first principle is, to mt otxq army upon one theatre of war, they 
covcentmtecl as much as possille. constitute in reality a unity, and we need 

The second priiicijde runs thus — to act not iiK]_iiire further; if they are upon 
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one tfieatre of war, but in separate 
armies, wbicb belong to different Powers, 
there is no longer absolute unity ; there 
is, however, a sufficient interdependance 
of parts for a decisive blow upon ojie 
part to throw down the other in the con- 
cussion. If the armies are jmsted in 
theatres of war adjoining each other, and 
not separated by any great natural ob- 
stacles, then there is in such case also a 
decided influence of the one upon the 
other ; but if the theatres of war are 
wide apart, if there is neutral territory, 
great mountains, etc., intervening between 
them, then the influence is very doubtful 
and improbable as vrejl ; if they are on 
quite ox^posite sides of the State against 
which the war is made, so that operations 
directed against them must diverge on 
eccentric lines, then almost every trace 
of connection is at an end. 

If Prussia was attacked by Prance and 
Pussia at the same time, it would be as 
respects the conduct of the war much the 
same as if there were two sex^arate wars ; 
at the same time the unity would apx^ear 
in the negotiations. 

Saxony and Austria, on the contrary, 
as military x^owers in the Seven Years’ 
War, were to be regarded as one ; what 
the one suffered the other felt also, partly 
because the theatres of war lay in the 
same direction for Frederick the Great, 
partly hecause Saxony had no political 
independence. 

Numerous as were the enemies of 
Buonaparte in Germany in 1813, still 
they all stood very much in one direction 
in respect to him, and the theatres of 
war for their armies were in close con- 
nection, and recix^rocally influenced each 
other very powerfully. If hy a concen- 
tration of all his forces he had been able 
to overx)ower the main army, such a defeat 
would have had a decisive effect on all 
the parts. If he had beaten the Bolie- 
main grand army, and marched ux:)on 
Vienna by Prague, Bliiclier, however 
willing, could not have remained in 
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Saxony, because he would have been 
called upon to cO“OX)erate in Bohemia, 
and the Crown Prince of Sweden as well 
would have been unwilling to remain in 
the Mark. 

On the other hand, Austria, if carry- 
ing on war against the French on the 
Bhine and Italy at the same time, will 
always find it difficult to give a decision 
upon one of those theatres by means 
of a successful stroke on the other. 
Partly hecause Switzerland, with its 
mountains, forms too strong a barrier 
between the two theatres, and partly 
because the direction of the roads on each 
side is divergent, France, again, can 
much sooner decide in the one by a suc- 
cessful residt in the other, because the 
direction of its forces in both converges 
upon Vienna, the centre of the x^ower of 
the whole Austrian empire ; we may 
add further, that a decisive blow in Italy 
will have more effect on the Bhine 
theatre than a success on the Bhine 
woidd have in Italy, because the blow 
from Italy strikes nearer to the centre, 
and that from the Bhine more upon the 
flank, of the Austrian dominions. 

It proceeds from what we have said 
that the concex^tion of 8ex}arated or con- 
nected hostile power extends through all 
degrees of relationshixi, and that therefore, 
in each case, the first thing is to discover 
the influence which events in one theatre 
may have upon the other, according to 
which we may then afterwards settle 
how far the different forces of the enemy 
may be reduced into one centre of force. 

There is only one exception to the 
principle of directing all our strength 
against the centre of gravity of the 
enemy’s x^ower, that is, if ancillary ex- 
peditions promise extraordinanj advan- 
tfjges, and still, in this case, it is a con- 
dition assumed, that we have such a 
decisive sux^eriority as enables us to 
undertake such enteiprises w^ithout in- 
curring too great risk at the point which 
forms our great object. 
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Wlien Greneral Billow marched into 
Holland in 1814, it was to he foreseen 
that the thirty thousand men composing 
his corps would not only neutralise the 
same number of Brenchmen, but would, 
besides, give the English and the Dutch 
an opportunity of entering the field with 
forces which otherwise would never have 
been brought into activity. 

Thus, therefore, the first consideration 
in the combination of a plan for a war, is 
to determine the centres of gravity of the 
enemy’s power, and, if possible, to re- 
duce them to one. The second is to unite 
the forces which are to be employed 
against the centre of force into one great 
action. . 

Here now the following grounds for 
dividing our forces may present them- 
selves : — 

1. The original position of the military 
forces, therefore also the situation of 
the States engaged in the offensive. 

If the concentration of the forces would 
occasion detours and loss of time, and 
the danger of advancing by separate 
lines is not too great, then the same may 
be justifiable on those grounds ; for to 
effect an unnecessary concentration of 
forces, with great loss of time, by which 
the freslmess and rapidity of the first 
blow is diminished, would he contrary to 
the second leading principle we have 
laid down. In all cases in which there 
is a hope of surprising the enemy in 
some measure, this deserves particular 
attention. 

But the ease becomes still more im- 
portant if the attack is undertaken by 
allied States which are not situated on a 
line directed towards the State attacked 
—not one behind the other — but situated 
side by side. If Prussia and Austria 
undertook a war against Ei^ance, it would 
be a very erroneous measure, a squan- 
deriiig of time and force if the armies of 
the two powers were obliged to set out 
from the same point, as the natural line 
for an , , army , op era tin g from . , , Prussia , 


against the heart of Prance is from the 
Lower Bhine, and that of the Austrians 
is from the Upper Bhine. Concentration, 
therefore, in this case, conld only be 
effected by a sacrifice; consequently in 
any particular instance, the question to 
be decided would be, Is the necessity for 
concentration so great that this sacrifice 
must be made ? 

2. The attack by separate lines may 
offer greater results. 

As we are now speaking of advancing 
by separate lines against one centre of 
force, we are, therefore, supposing an 
advance by conve^-'ging Tines. A separate 
advance on parallel or eccentric lines be- 
longs to the rubric of accessory unde7ialc- 
wgs, of which we have already spoken. 

How, every convergent attack in stra- 
tegy, as well as in tactics, holds out the 
prospect of great results ; for if it suc- 
ceeds, the consequence is not simply a 
defeat, but more or less the cutting off 
of the enemy. The concentric attack is, 
therefore, always that which may lead 
to the greatest results ; but on account of 
the separation of the jDarts of the force, 
and the enlargement of the theatre of 
war, it involves also the most risk ; it 
is the same here as with attack and de- 
fence, the weaker form holds out the 
greater results in prospect. 

The question, therefore, is, whether the 
assailant feels strong enough to try for 
this great result. 

When Prederick the Great advanced 
upon Bohemia, in the year 1757, he set 
out from Saxony and Silesia with his 
forces divided. The two principal rea- 
sons for his doing so were, first, that his 
forces were so cantoned in the winter 
that a concentration of them at one point 
would have divested the attack of all the 
advantages of a surprise ; and next, that 
by this concentric advance, each of the 
two Austrian theatres of war was 
threatened in the fianks and the 
rear. The danger to which Prederick 
the Great exposed himself on that 
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occasion was tliat one of his two 
armies might have been completely de- 
feated by superior forces ; should the 
Austrians not see tliis^ then they would 
have to give battle with their centre only, 
or run the risk of being thro wn off their 
line of communication, either on one side 
or the other, and meeting with a cata- 
strophe ; this was the great result which 
the king hoped for by this advance. The 
Austrians preferred the battle in the 
centre, but Prague, where they took up 
their position, was in a situation too much 
under the influence of the convergent 
attack, which, as they remained perfectly 
passive in their position, had time to de- 
velop its efficacy to the utmost. The 
consequence of this was that when they 
lost the battle, it was a complete cata- 
strophe ; as is manifest from the fact 
that two-thirds of the army with the 
commander-in-chief were obliged to shut 
themselves up in Prague. 

This brilliant success at the opening of 
the campaign was attained by the bold 
stroke -with a concentric attack. If Fre- 
derick considered the precision of his 
own movements, the energy of his 
generals, the moral superiority of his 
troops, on the one side, and the sluggish- 
ness of the Austrians on the other, as 
sufficient to ensure the success of his plan, 
who can blame him ? But as we cannot 
leave these moral advantages out of con- 
sideration, neither can we ascribe the suc- 
cess solely to the mere geometrical form of 
the attack. Let us only think of the not 
less brilliant campaign of Buonaparte’s, 
in the year 1796, wdien the Austrians 
were so severely punished for their con- 
centric march into Italy. The means 
which the French general had at com- 
mand on that occasion, the Austrian 
general had also at his disposal in 1757 
(with the exception of the moral), indeed, 
he had rather more, for he was not, like 
Buonaparte, weaker than his adversary. 
Therefore, when it is to be apprehended 
that the advance on separate converging 


lines may afford the enemy the means of 
counteracting the inequality of numerical 
forces by using interior lines, such a form 
of attack is not advisable ; and if on ac- 
count of the situation of the belligerents, 
it must be resorted to, it can only be re- 
garded as a necessary evil. 

If, from this point of view, we east 
our eyes on the plan wliieh was adopted 
for the invasion of France in 1814, 
it is im|) 0 ssible to give it approval. 
The Piissian, Austrian, and Prussian 
armies 'were concentrated at a point near 
Frankfort on the Maine, on the most 
natural and most direct line to the centre 
of the force of the French monarchy. 
These armies were tlien separated, that 
one might penetrate into France from 
Mayence, the other from Switzerland. 
As the enemy’s force w^as so reduced that 
a defence of the frontier was out of the 
question, the -whole advantage to be 
expected from this concentric advance, 
if it succeeded, was that while Lorraine 
and Alsace were conquered by one 
army, Fraiiclie-Comte would be taken by 
the other. Was this trifling advantage 
worth the trouble of niarehing into 
Switzerland ? — We know very well that 
there were other (but just as insiifficieiit) 
grounds whicli caused this march ; but 
we confine ourselves here to the point 
which we are considering. 

On the other side, Buonaparte was a 
man who thoroughly understood the de- 
fensive to oppose to a concentric attack, 
as he had already shown in his masterly 
campaign of 1796; and although the 
Allies were very considerably superior in 
numbers, yet the preponderance due to 
his superiority as a general was on all 
occasions acknowledged. Ho joined his 
army too late near Glialons, and lotflced 
down rather too miieli, generally, on 
his opponents, still he was very near 
hitting the two armies separately ; and 
what was the state he found them in 
at Brienne? Blucher had only 27,000 
of his 65,000 men with him, and the 
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great army, out of 200,000, liad only 
100,000 present. It impossible to 
iiialce a better game for tlie adversary. 
A-iid from tlie moment tbat active work 
began, no greater want was felt tban 
that of re-nnion. 

Mter all these reflections, we think 
that although the concGiitric attack is in 
itself a means of obtaining greater re- 
sults, still it should generally only pro- 
ceed from a previous separation of the 
parts composing the whole force, and 
that there are few cases in which we 
should do right in giving up the shortest 
and most direct line of operation for the 
sake of adopting that form. 

3. The breadth of a theatre of war can 
be a motive for attacking on separate lines. 

If an army on the offensive in its ad- 
vance from any point, penetrates with 
siiccess to some distance into the interior 
of the enemy’s country, then, certainly, 
the space which it commands is not re- 
stricted exactly to the line of road by 
whieh it marches, it will command a 
margin on each side ; still that will de- 
pend very much, if wm may use the figure, 
on the solidity and cohesion of the oppo- 
sing State. " If the State only hangs 
loosely together, if its people are an 
efleniinate race unaccustomed to war, 
then, without our taking much trouble, a 
considerable extent of country will open 
behind our victorious army ; hut if we 
have to deal with a brave and loyal 
population, the space behind our army 
will form a triangle, more or less acute. 

In order to obviate this evil, the at- 
tacking force requires to regulate its 
advance on a certain width of front. If 
the enemy’s force is concentrated at a 
particular point, this breadth of front 
can only be preserved so long as we are 
not in contact with the enemy, and must 
be contracted as w’e ap|)roach his position : 
that is easy to understand. 

But if the enemy himself has taken up 
a position with a certain extent of front, 
then there is notliing absurd in a corres- 


ponding extension on our part. We 
speak here of one theatre of war, or of 
several, if they are quite close to each 
other. Obviously this is, therefore, tlie 
ease when, according to our view, the 
chief operation is, at the same time, to 
be decisive on subordinate points , 

But now can we always run the chance 
of this? And may w^e expose ourselves to 
the danger which must arise if the in- 
fluence of the chief operation is not suffi- 
cient to decide at the minor points ? 
Does not the wuint of a certain breadth 
for a theatre of war deserve special con- 
sideration ? 

Here as well as everywhere else it 
is impossible to exhaust the number of 
combinations which may tales place but 
we maintain that, with few exeex^tions, 
the decision on the caxntal point will 
carry with it the decision on all minor 
points. Therefore, the action should he 
regulated in conformity with this in^m- 
cix)le, in all cases in which the contrary is 
not evident. 

When Buonaparte invaded Eussia, he 
had good reason to believe that by con- 
quering the main body of the Eussian 
army he would compel their forces on the 
TJX)per Dwina to succumb. He left at 
first only the corps of Oudinot to oppose 
them, but Wittgenstein assumed the of- 
fensive, and Buonaparte was then obliged 
to send also the sixth corps to that quarter. 

On the other hand, at the beginning 
of the campaign, he directed a part of 
his forces against Bagration; but that 
general was carried along by the influence 
of the backward movement in the centre, 
and Buonax:>arte was enabled then to re- 
call that part of his forces. If Wittgen- 
stein had not had to cover the second 
capital, he would also have followed the 
retreat of the great army under Barclay. 

In the years 1805 and 1809, Buona- 
parte’s victories at Him and Eatishon 
decided matters in Italy and also in the 
Tyrol, although the first was rather a 
distant theatre, and an independent one 
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in itself. In the year 1806, Ms victories 
at Jena and Anerstadt were decisive in 
res 2 )ect to everytMng that might have 
heen attempted against him in 'West- 
phalia and Hesse, or on the Frankfort 
road. 

Amongst the number of circumstances 
which may have an influence on the 
resistance at secondary points, there are 
two which are the most prominent. 

The first is : that in a country of vast 
extent, and also relatively of great 
power, like Eussia, we can put off the 
decisive blow at the chief point for some 
time, and are not obliged to do all in a 
hurry. 

The second is: when a minor point 
(like Silesia in the year 1806), through a 
great number of fortresses, possesses an 
extraordinary degree of independent 
strength. And yet Buonaparte treated 
that point with great contempt, inas- 
much as, when he had to leave such a 
point completely in his rear on the 
march to Warsaw, he only detached 
20,000 men under his brother Jerome to 
that quarter. 

If it happens that the blow at the 
capital point, in all probability, will 
not shake such a secondary point, or has 
not done so, and if the enemy has still 
forces at that point, then to these, — as a 
necessary evil,— an adequate force must 
be opposed, because no one can abso- 
lutely lay open his line of communica- 
tion from the very commencement. 

But prudence may go a step further ; 
it may require that the advance upon 
the chief point shall keep pace with 
that on the secondary points, and con- 
sequently the principal undertaking 
must be delayed whenever the secondary 
points wdll not succumb. 

This principle does not directly con- 
tradict ours as to uniting all action as 
far as possible in one great undertaking, 
but the spirit from which it springs is dia- 
metrically opposed to the spirit in which 
ours is conceived. By following such 
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a principle there would be such a mea- 
sured pace in the movements, such a 
paratysation of the impulsive force, such 
room for the freak of chance, and such 
a loss of time, as would be practically 
perfectly inconsistent with an offensive 
directed to the com]3iete overthrow of 
the enemy. 

The dilficulty becomes still greater if 
the forces stationed at these minor points 
can retire on divergent lines. — What 
wmuld then become of the unity of our 
attack ? 

We must, therefore, declare ourselves 
completely opposed in X)riiiciple to the 
dependence of the chief attack on minor 
attacks, and we maintain that an attack 
directed to the destruction of the enemy 
which has not the boldness to shoot, like 
the point of an arrow, direct at the heart 
of the enemy’s power, can never hit the 
mark. 

4. Lastly, there is still a fourth ground 
for a separate advance in the facility 
which it may afford for subsistence. 

It is certainly much plea>santer to 
march with a small army through an 
oi3ulent country, than with a large army 
through a poor one; but by suitable 
measures, and with an army accustomed 
to privations, the latter is not impossible, 
and, therefore, the first should never have 
such an influence on our plans as to lead 
us into a great danger. 

We have now done justice to the 
grounds for a separation of forces which 
divides the chief operation into several, 
and if the separation takes place on any 
of these grounds, with a distinct concep- 
tion of the object, and after due con- 
sideration of the advantages and disad- 
vantages, we shall not venture to find 
fault. 

But if, as usually happens, a ^Dlan is 
drawn out by a learned general staff, 
merely according to routine ; if diflerent 
theatres of war, like the squares on a 
chess board, must each have its piece first 
placed on it before the moves begin, if 
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these moves approach the aim in com- 
plicated lines and relations hy dint of an 
imaginary profundity in the art of com- 
hinatxon, if the armies are to separate 
to-day in order to apply all their skill 
in reuniting at the greatest risk in four- 
teen days— then we have a perfect horror 
of this abandonment of the direct simple 
common-sense road to rush intentionally 
into absolute confusion. This folly hap- 
pens more easily the less the general- 
in-chief directs the war, and conducts it 
in the sense which we have pointed, out 
in the first chapter as an act of his indi- 
viduality invested with extraordinary 
powers ; the more, therefore, the whole 
plan is manufactured by an inexpe- 
rienced staff, and from the ideas of a 
dozen smatterers. 

We have still now to consider the 
third part of our first principle ; that is, 
to keep the subordinate parts as much as 
possible in subordination. 

Whilst we endeavour to refer the 
whole of the operations of a war to one 
single aim, and try to attain this as far 
as possible by one great effort^ we deprive 
the other points of contact of the States 
at war with each other of a part of their 
independence ; they become subordinate 
actions. If we could concentrate every- 
thing absolutely into one action, then those 
points of contact would be completely 
neutralised ; but this is seldom possible, 
and, therefore, what we have to do is to 
keep them so far within bounds, ^ that 
they shall not cause the abstraction of 
too many forces from the main action. 

Next, we maintain that the plan of 
the war itself should have this tendency, 
even if it is not possible to reduce the 
whole of the enemy’s resistance to one 
point ; consequently, in case we are 
placed in the position already mentioned, 
of carrying on two almost quite separate 
wars at the same time, the one must 
always be looked upon as Hclb jgrincipal 
affair to which our forces and activity 
are to be chiefly devoted. 


€n this view, it is advisable only to pro- 
ceed offensively against that one principal 
point, and to preserve the defensive upon 
all the others. The attack there being 
only justifiable when invited by very 
exceptional circumstances . 

further we are to carry on this defen- 
sive, which takes place at minor points, 
with as few troops as possible, and to 
seek to avail ourselves of every advan- 
tage which the defensive form can give. 

This view applies with still more force 

to all theatres of war on which armies 
come forward belonging to different 
powers really, but still such as will be 
struck when the general centre of force 
is struck. 

But against the enemy at whom the 
great blow is aimed, there must be, 
according to this, no defensive on minor 
theatres of war. The chief attack itself, 
and the secondary attacks, which for 
other reasons are combined with it, make 
up this blow, and make every defensive, 
on points not directly covered^ by it, 
superfluous. All depends on this prin- 
cipal attack; by it every loss will be 
compensated. If the forces are sufli- 
cient to make it reasonable to seek for 
that great decision, then the possibility 
of failure can be no ground for guard- 
ing oneself against injury at other points 
in any event ; for just by such a course 
this failure will become more probable, 
and it therefore constitutes here a con- 
tradiction in our action. 

This same predominance of the prin- 
cipal action over the minor, must be 
the principle observed in each of the 
separate branches of the attack. But 
as there are generally ulterior motives 
which determine what forces shall ad- 
vance from one theatre of war, and vrhat 
from another against the comnion centre 
of the enemy’s power, we only mean 
here that there must be an effort to male 
the chief action over-ruling y for everything 
will become simpler and less subject to 
the influence of chance events the nearer 
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tlais state of preponderance can be at- 
tained. 

Tbe second principle concerns the rapid 
use of the forces. 

ETery unnecessary expenditure of time, 
every unnecessary detour, is a waste of 
power, and therefore contrary to the 
principles of strategy. 

It is most important to bear always in 
mind that almost the only advantage 
which the offensive possesses, is the effect 
of surprise at the opening of the scene* 
Suddenness and irresistible impetuosity 
are its strongest pinions ; and when the 
object is the complete overtlirow of the 
enemy, it can rarely dispense with them. 

By this, therefore, theory demands 
the shortest way to the object, and com- 
pletely excludes from consideration end- 
less discussions about right and left here 
and there.; 

If we call to mind what was said 
in the chapter on the snbject of the 
strategic attack respecting the pit of the 
stomach in a state, and further, what 
appears in the fourth chapter of this 
book, on the influence of time, we believe 
no further argument is required to prove 
that the influenee wliich we claim for 
that principle really belongs to it, 

Buonaparte never acted otherwise. 
The shortest high road from army to 
army, from one capital to another, was 
always the way he loved best. 

And in what will now consist the 
principal action to which we have re- 
ferred everything, and for which we 
have demanded a swift and straight- 
forward execution? 

In the fonrth chapter we have ex- 
plained as far as it is possible in a 
general way what the total overthrow of 
the enemy means, and it is unnecessary 
to repeat it. Whatever that may de- 
pend on at last in particular cases, still 
the first step is always the same in all 
cases, namely : The destruction of the ene- 
my^s combatant force, that is, a great vic-^ 
tory over the same and its dispersmi. The 


sooner, which means the nearer onr own 
frontiers, this victory is sought for, the 
easier it is ; the later, that is, the fur- 
ther in the heart of the enemy’s country 
it is gained, the more decisive it is. Here, 
as weE as everywhere, the facility of 
success and its magnitude balance each 
other. 

If we are not so superior to the enemy 
that the victory is beyond doubt, then 
we should, when possible, seek him out, 
that is his princi23al force. We say when 
possible j for if this endeavour to. find 
him led to great detours, false directions, 
and a loss of time, it might very likely 
turn out , a mistake. If. the enemy’s 
principal force is not on our road, and 
our interests otherwise prevent our going 
in quest of him, we may be sure we shall 
meet with him hereafter, for he will not 
fail, to place himself in our way. We 
shall then, as .we have just, said, fight 
under less advantageous cireiimstaiiGes— 
an evil to which we must submit. How- 
ever, if we gain .the battle, it will be 
so much the more decisive. 

From this it follows that, in the ease 
now assumed, it .would be an error to 
pass by the enemy’s, principal force de- 
signedly, if it places... itself in our , wa}', 
at least if we expect thereby to facilitate 
a victory..'"' 

On,, the other .hand., it follows from 
what . precedes, that if we .have a de- 
cided ■superiority over the enemy’s 
principal force, we. may designedly pass 
.it by in order at a future, time to deliver 
a more decisive, battle. . 

We have been .speaking. of a complete 
victory, therefore of a thorough defeat of 
the enemy, and not of a mere battle gained. 
But such a victory requires an' enveloping 
attack, or a battle with an oblique front, 
for these two forms always give the 
result a decisive character. It is there- 
fore an essential part of a plan of a war 
to make arrangements for this move- 
ment, both as regards the mass of forces 
required and the direction to be given 
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tliem, of wliicli more will be said in tbe 
cliapter on tlie plan of campaign. 

It is certainly not impossible, tbat even 
Battles fonglxt with parallel fronts may 
lead to complete defeats, and cases in 
point are not wanting in military history ; 
but such an event is uncommon, and will 
be still more so the more armies become 
on a par as regards discipline and handi- 
ness in the field. We no longer take 
twenty- one battalions in a village, as 
they did at Blenheim. 

Once the great victory is gained, the 
next question is not about rest, not about 
taking breath, not about considering, not 
about reorganising, etc., etc., but only 
of pursuit of fresh blows wherever neces- 
sary, of the capture of the enemy’s capi- 
tal, of the attack of the armies of his 
allies, or of whatever else ap|)ears to be 
a rallying point for the enemy. 

If the tide of victory carries us near 
the enemy’s fortresses, the laying siege 
to them or not will depend on our means. 
If we have a greht superiority of force, 
it would be a loss of time not to take 
■ them as soon as possible ; but if we are 
not certain of the further events before 
us, we must keep the fortresses in check 
with as few troops as possible, which 
precludes any regular formal sieges. The 
moment that the siege of a fortress com- 
pels us to suspend our strategic advance, 
that advance, m a rule^ has reached its 
culminating point. We demand, there- 
fore, that the main body should press 
forward rapidly in pursuit without any 
rest ; we have already condemned the 
idea of allowing the advance towards the 
principal point being made dependent on 
success at secondary points ; the con- 
sequence of this is, that in all ordinary 
cases, our chief army only keeps behind 
it a narrow strip of territory which it can 
cah its own, and which therefore consti- 
tutes its theatre of war. How this 
weakens the momentum at the head, and 
the dangers for the offensive arising 
therefrom, we have shown already. WiE 


not this diJBficulty, will not this intrinsic 
counterpoise come to a point which im- 
pedes further advance ? Certainly that 
may occur; but just as we have already 
insisted that it would be a mistake to try 
to avoid this contracted theatre of war at 
the commencement, and for the sake of 
that object to rob the advance of its 
elasticity, so we also now maintain, that 
as long as the commander has not yet 
overthrown his opponent, as long as he 
considers himself strong enough to effect 
that object, so long must he also pursue 
it. He does so perhaps at an increased 
risk, but also with tlxe prospect of a 
greater success. If he reaches a point 
which he cannot venture to go beyond, 
where, in order to protect his rear, he 
must extend himself right and left — ^well, 
then, this is most probably his culminat- 
ing point. The power of flight is spent, 
and if the enemy is not subdued, most 
probably he will not be now. 

All that the assailant now does to in- 
tensify his attack by conquest of for- 
tresses, defiles, provinces, is no doubt 
still a slow advance, but it is only of a 
relative kind, it is no longer absolute. 
The enemy is no longer in flight, he is 
perhaps preparing a renewed resistance, 
and it is therefore already possible that, 
although the assailant still advances in- 
tensively, the position of the defence is 
every day improving. In short, we come 
back to this, that, as a rule, there is no 
second spring after a halt has once been 
necessary. 

Theory, therefore, only requires that, 
as long as there is an intention of des- 
troying the enemy, there must be no ces- 
sation in the advance of the attack ; if 
the commander gives up this object be- 
cause it is attended with too great a risk, 
he does right to stop and extend his force. 
Theory only objects to this when he does 
it with a view to more readily defeating 
the enemy. 

We are hot so foolish as to maintain 
that no instance can be found of States 
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liaving IbeGB gradually reduced to tlxe nt- 
most extremity. In tlie first place, the 
principle we now maintain is no absolute 
truth, to which an exception is impossi- 
ble, but one founded only on the ordi- 
nary and probable result ; next, we must 
mate a distinction between cases in 
whieh the downfall of a State has been 
effected by a slow gradual process, and 
those in which the event was the result 
of a first campaign. We are here only 
treating of the latter case, for it is only in 
such that there is that tension of forces 
'which either overcomes the centre of 
gravity of the weight, or is in danger of 
being overcome by it. If in the first 
year we gain a moderate advantage, to 
ivhich in the following we add another, 
and thus gradually advance towards our 
object, there is nowhere very imminent 
danger, but it is distributed over many 
points. Each pause between one re- 
sult and another gives the enemy fresh 
chances : the effects of the first results 
have very little influence on those which 
follow, often none, often a negative only, 
because the enemy recovers himself, or is 
perhaps excited to increased resistance, or 
obtains foreign aid ; whereas, when all is 
done in one march, the success of yesterday 
brings on witb itself tliat of to-day, one 
brand lights itself from another. If there 
are cases in whieh States have heen over- 
come by successive blows— -in which, 
consequently, Time^ generally the patron 
of the defensive, has proved adverse- 
how infinitely more numerous are the in- 
stances in which the designs of the 
aggressor have by that means utterly 
failed. Let us only think of the result 
of the Seven Years’ War, in whieh the 
Austrians sought to attain their object so 
comfortably, cautiously, and prudently, 
that they completely missed it. 

In this view, therefore, we cannot at 
all join in the opinion that the care which 
belongs to the preparation of a theatre of 
war, and the impulse which urges us 
onwards, are on a level in importance, 
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and that the former must, to a certain ex- 
tent, be a counterpoise to the latter ; but 
we look upon any evil which springs out 
of the forward movement, as an unavoid- 
able evil which only deserves attention 
when there is no longer hope for us 
a-head by the forward movement. 

Buonaparte’s case in 1812, very far 
from shaking our opinion, has rather 
confirmed us in it. 

His campaign did not miscarry because 
he advanced too swiftly, or too far, as is 
commonly believed, but because the only 
means of success failed. The Eussian 
Empire is no country whieh can be regu- 
larly conquered, that is to say, which can 
he held in possession, at least not by 
the forces of the present States of Europe, 
nor by the 500,000 men with wliicli 
Buonaparte invaded the country. Such 
a country can only be subdued by its own 
weakness, and by the effects of internal 
dissension. In order to strike these 
vulnerable |)oints in its political existence, 
the country must be agitated to its very 
centre. It was only by reaching Moscow 
with the force of his blow that Buona- 
parte could hope to shake the courage of 
the Government, the loyalty and stead- 
fastness of the people. In Moscow he 
expected to find peace, and this was the 
only rational object whieh he could set 
before himself in undertaking such a 
war. 

He therefore led his main body against 
that of the Eussians,wdiich fell backbefore 
him, trudged past the camp at Drissa, 
and did not stop until it reached Smo- 
lensk. He carried Bagration along in 
his movement, beat the principal Eussian 
army, and took Moscow. He acted on 
this occasion as he had always done : it 
was only in that w^ay that he made him- 
self the arbiter of Europe, and only in 
that way was it possible for him to do so. 

He, therefore, w^ho admires Buona- 
parte in all his earlier campaigns as the 
greatest of generals, ought not to censure 
him in this instance. 
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It is quite allowable to judge au event 
according to tlie result, as tbat is the best 
criticism, upon it (see fifth chapter, 
2iid book), but this judgment derived 
merely from the result, must not then be 
pa>ssed off as evidence of superior under- 
standing. To seek out the causes of the 
failure of a campaign, is not going the 
length of making a criticism u|)on it ; it 
is only if we show that these causes 
should neither have been overlooked nor 
disregarded that we make a criticism 
and place ourselves above the G-eneral. 

Now we maintain that any one who 
pronounces the campaign of 1812 an ab- 
surdity merely on account of the tremen- 
dous reaction in it, and who, if it had been 
successful, would look upon it as a most 
splendid combination, shows an utter in- 
capacity of judgment. 

If Buonaparte had remained in Lithu- 
ania, as most of his critics think he should, 
in order first to get possession of the for- 
tresses, of which, moreover, except Eiga, 
situated quite at one side, there is hardly 
one, because Bobruisk is a small insig- 
nificant place of arms, he would have 
involved himself for the winter in a 
miserable defensive system : then the 
same people would have been the first to 
exclaim, This is not the old Buonaparte ! 
How is it, he has not got even as far 
as a first great battle? he who used to put 
the final seal to his conquests on the last 
ramparts of the enemy’s states, by vic- 
tories such as Austerlitz and Friedland. 
Has his heart failed him that he has not 
taken the enemy’s capital, the defenceless 
Moscow, ready to open its gates, and 
thus left a nucleus round which new ele- 
ments of resistance may gather them- 
selves? He had the singular luck to 
take this far-off and enormous colossus 
by surprise, as easily as one would sur- 
prise a neighbouring town, or as Fred- 
erick the Great entered the little state of 
Silesia, lying at his door, and he makes 
no use of his good fortune, halts in the 
middle of his victorious career, as if 


some evil spirit laid at his heels !-— This 
is the way in which he would have been 
judged of after the result, for this is the 
fashion of critics’ judgments in general. 

In opposition to this, we say, the cam- 
paign of 1812 did not succeed because 
the government remained firm, the people 
loyal and steadfast, because it therefore 
could not succeed. Buonaparte may 
have made a mistake in under baking 
such an expedition ; at all events, the 
result has shown that he deceived him- 
self in his calculations, but we maintain 
that, supposing it necessary to seek the 
attainment of this object, it could not 
have been done in any other way upon 
the whole. 

Instead of burthening himself with an 
interminable costly defensive war in the 
east, such as he had on his hands in the 
west, Buonaparte attempted the only 
means to gain his obj eet : by one bold 
stroke to extort a peace from his aston- 
ished adversary. The destruction of his 
army was the danger to which he exposed 
himself in the venture ; it wms the stake 
in the game, the price of great expecta- 
tions. If this destruction of his army 
was more complete than it need have 
been through his own fault, this fault 
was not in his having penetrated too far 
into the heart of the country, for that 
was his object, and unavoidable ; but in 
the late period at which the campaign 
opened, the sacrifice of life occasioned by 
his tactics, the want of due care for 
the supply of his army, and for his line 
of retreat, and lastly, in his having too 
long delayed his march from Moscow. 

That the Eussians were able to reach 
the Beresina before him, intending regu- 
larly to cutoff his retreat, is no strong 
argument against us. For in the first 
place, the failure of that attempt just 
shows how difficult it is really to cut off 
an army, as the army which was inter- 
cepted in this case under the most unfa- 
vourable circumstances that can be con- 
ceived, still managed at last to cut its 
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way tliroiigli ; and altliongli tMs act 
upon tlie -whole contributed certainly to 
increase its catastrophe, still it was not 
essentially the cause of it. Secondly, it 
was only the very peculiar nature of the 
country which afforded the means to 
carry things as far as the Eussians did; 
for if it had not been for the marshes of 
the Beresina, wdth its wooded impassable 
borders lying across the great road, the 
cutting off would have been still less pos- 
sible. Thirdly, there is generally no 
means of guarding against such an even- 
tuality except by making the forward 
movement with the front of the army of 
such a width as we have already dis- 
approved; for if we proceed on the plan 
of pushing on in advance with the centre 
and coveidng the wings by armies de- 
tached right and left, then if either of 
these detached armies meets with a check, 
we must fall hack with the centre, and then 
very little can he gained by the attack. 

Moreover, it cannot he said that Buona- 
parte neglected his wdngs. A superior 
force remained fronting W ittgenst eiii , 
a proportionate siege- coi’ps stood before 
Eiga which at the same time was not 
needed there, and in the south Schwar- 
zenberg had 50,000 men with which he 
■was superior to Tormasoff and almost 
equal to Tschitschagow : in addition, 
there were 30,000 men under Victor, 
covering the rear of the centre. Even 
in the month of November, therefore, at 
the decisive moment vrhen the Eussian 
armies had been reinforced, and the 
French were very much reduced, the 
sui)eriority of the Eussians in rear of 
the Moscow army was not so very extra- 
ordinary. Wittgenstein, Tschitschagow, 
and Sacken, made up together a force of 
100,000. Scliwartzenherg,Eegmer, Victor, 
Ouclinot, and 8t. Cyr, had still 80,000 
effectives. The most cautious generalin 
advancing would hardly devote a greater 
proportion of his force to the protection 
of his flanks. 

If out of the 600,000 men who crossed 


the Niemen in 1812, Buonaparte had 
brought hack 250,000 instead of the 
50,000 who repassed it under Schwart- 
zenberg, Eegmer, and Macdonald, which, 
was possible, by avoiding the mistakes 
with which he has been reproached, the 
campaign would still have been an unfor- 
tunate one, hut theory would have had 
nothing to object to it, for the loss of half 
an army in such a case is not at all 
unusual, and only appears so to us in 
this instance on account of the enormous 
scale of the whole enterprize. 

So much for the principal operation, its 
necessary tendency, and the unavoidable 
risks. As regards the subordinate ope- 
rations, there must be, above all things, 
a common aim for all ; but this aim must 
be so situated as not to paralyse the 
action of any of tlie individual parts. If 
we invade France from the upper and 
middle Eliine and Hollaucl, with the 
intention of uniting at Paris, •noither of 
the armies emplo3’'Gd to risk anything on 
the advance, but to keep itself intact 
until the concentration is eiieetcd, that is 
what we call a ruinous plan. There 
must be necessarily a constant compari- 
son of the state of this threefold move- 
ment causing delay, indecision, and 
timidity in the forward movement of 
each of the armies. It is better to assign 
to each part its mission, and only to 
place the point of union wdierever these 
several activities become unity of them- 
selves. 

Therefore, when a military force ad- 
vances to the attack on separate theatres 
of war, to each army should be assigned 
an object against which the force of its 
shock is to be directed. Here the point is 
that these shoclcs should be given from all 
sides simultaneously, but not that pro- 
portional advantages should result from 
all of them. 

If the task assigned to one army is 
found too difflcult because the enemy 
has made a disposition of his force dif- 
ferent to that which was expected, if it 
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sustains a defeat, this neither should, nor 
must have, any influence on the action of 
the others, or we should turn the pro- 
hability of the generah success against 
ourselves at the very outset. It is 
only the unsuccessful issue of the majority 
of enterprises or of the principal one, 
which can and must have an influence 
upon the others : for then it comes under 
the head of a plan which has mis- 
carried. 

This same rule applies to those armies 
and portions of them which have origin- 
ally acted on the defensive, and, owing 
to the successes gained, have assumed 
the offensive, unless we prefer to attach 
such spare forces to the X3rincipal offen- 
sive, a point which will chiefly depend 
on the geographical situation of the 
theatre of war. 

But under these circumstances, what 
becomes of the geometrical form and 
unity of the whole attack, what of the 
flanks and rear of corps when those 
corps next to them are beaten. 

That is precisely what we wish chiefly 
to combat. This glueing down of a great 
offensive plan of attack on a geometrical 
square, is losing one’s way in the regions 
of fallacy. 

In the fifteenth chapter of the Third 
Book we have shown that the geometri- 
cal element has less influence in strategy 
than in tactics ; and we shall only here 
repeat the deduction there obtained, that 
in the attack especially, the actual results 
at the various points throughout deserve 
more attention than the g®metrical 
figure, which may gradually be formed 
through the diversity of results. 

But in any case, it is quite certain, that 
looking to the vast spaces with which 
strategy has to deal, the views and re- 
solutions which the geometrical situation 
of the parts may create, should be left to 
the general-in-chief; that, therefore, no 
subordinate general has a right to ask 
what his neighbour is doing or leaving 
undone, but each is to be directed per- 


emptorily to follow out his object. If 
any serious incongruity really arises from 
this, a remedy can always be applied in 
time by the supreme authority. Thus, 
then, may be obviated the chief evil of 
this separate mode of action, which is, 
that in the place of realities, a cloud of 
apprehensions and suppositions mix 
themselves up in the progress of an 
operation, that every accident affects not 
only the part it comes immediately in 
contact with, but also the whole, by the 
communication of impressions, and that 
a wide field of action is .opened for the 
personal failings and personal animosi- 
ties of subordinate commanders. 

We think that these views will only 
appear paradoxical to those who have 
not studied military history long enough 
or with sufiflcient attention, who do not 
distinguish the important from the unim- 
portant, nor make proper allowance for 
the influence of human weaknesses in 
general. 

If even in tactics there is a difficulty, 
which all experienced soldiers admit 
there is, in succeeding in an attack in 
separate columns where it depends on 
the perfect connection of the several 
columns, how much more difficult, or 
rather how impossible, must this be in 
strategy, where the separation is so 
much wider. Therefore, if a constant 
connection of ah parts was a necessary 
condition of success, a strategic plan of 
attack of that nature must he at once 
given up. But on the one hand, it is not 
left to our option to discard it completely, 
because circumstances, which we cannot 
control, may determine in favour of it ; 
on the other hand, even in tactics, this 
constant close conjunction of all parts at 
every moment of the execution, is not at 
all necessary, and it is still less so in 
strategy. Therefore in strategy we should 
pay the less attention to this point, and 
insist the more upon a distinct piece of 
work being assigned to each part. 

We have still to add one important 
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observation : it relates to tbe proper 
allotment of parts. 

In the year 1793 and 1794 tbe princi- 
pal Austrian army was in tbelsTetlierlands, 
that of the Prussians, on the upper Ehine. 
The Austrians marched from Yienna to 
0onde and Yalenciennes, crossing the 
line of march of the Prussians from Ber- 
lin to Landau. The Austrians had cer- 
tainly to defend their Belgian pi'ovinces 
in that e[uarter, and any conquests made 
in Preneh Plunders wou^ have been 
acquisitions conveniently situated for 
them, but that interest was not strong 
enough. After the death of Prince 
Kauiiitz, the Minister Thugut carried a 
measure for giving up the Netherlands 
entirely, for the better concentration of 
the Austrian forces. In fact, Austria is 
about twice as far from Plunders as from 
Alsace ; and at a time when military re- 
sources were very limited, and every- 
thing had to be paid for in ready money, 
that was no trifling consideration. StiU, 
the Minister Thugut had plainly some- 
thing else in view; his object was, through 
the urgency of the danger to compel 
Holland, England, and Prussia, the 
pow' ers interested in the defence of the 
Netherlands and Lower Phihe, to make 
greater efforts. He certainly deceived 
himself in his calculations, because 
nothing could be done with the Prussian 
cabinet at that time, but this occurrence 
alvrays shows the influence of political 
interests on the course of a war. 

Prussia had neither anything to con- 
quer nor to defend in Alsace. In the 
year 1792 it had undertaken the march 
through Lorraine into Champagne in a 
sort of chivalrous spirit. But as that 
enterprise ended in nothing, through the 
unfavourable course of circumstances, it 
continued the war with a feeling of very 
little interest. If the Prussian troops 
had been in the Netherlands, they would 
have been in direct communication with 
Holland, which they might look upon 
almost as their own country, having 




conquered it in the year 1787 ; they would 
then have covered the Lower Ehine, and 
consequently that part of the Prussian 
monarchy which lay next to the theatre 
of war. Prussia on account of subsidies 
would also have had a closer alliance 
with England, which, under these cireiim- 
stanees, would not so easily have dege« 
nerated into the crooked policy of which 
the Prussian cabinet was guilty at that 
time. 

A much better result, therefore, might 
have been expected if the Austrians had 
appeared with their principal force on 
the Upx^er Ehine, the Prussians with 
their whole force in the Netherlands, and 
the Austrians had left there only a corps 
of proportionate strength. 

If, instead of the enterprising Bliicher, 
General Barclay had been placed at the 
head of the Silesian army in 1814, and 
Bliicher and Schwartzenberg had been 
kept -with the grand army, the campaign 
would perhaps have turned out a complete 
failure. 

If the enterprising Laudon, instead 
of having his theatre of war at the 
strongest point of the Prussian domin- 
ions, namely, in Silesia, had been in the 
position of the German States’ army, 
perhaps the whole Seven Tears’ War 
would have had quite a different turn. 
In order to examine this subject more 
narrowly, we must look at the cases ac- 
cording to their chief distinctions. 

The first is, if we carry on war in 
conjunction with other powders, who not 
only take part as our allies, but also 
have an independent interest as well. 

The second is, if the army of the ally 
has come to our assistance. 

The third is, when it is only a 
question with regard to the personal 
characteristics of the General, 

In the two first cases, the point may he 
raised, whether it is better to mix up the 
troops of the different powers completely, 
so that each separate army is composed 
of corps of different powers, as was done 
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in the wars 1813 and 1814, or to keep 
them separate as much as possible, so 
that the army of each power may con- 
tinue distinct and act independently. 

Plainly, the first is the most salutary 
plan; but it supposes a degree of friendly 
feeling and community of interests which 
is seldom found. When there is this 
close good fellowship between the troops, 
it is much more difficult for the cabinets 
to separate their interests ; and as regards 
the prejudicial influence of the egotistical 
views of commanders, it can only show 
itself under these circumstances amongst 
the subordinate G-enerals, therefore, only 
in the province of tactics, and even there 
not so freely or with such impunity as 
when there is a complete separation. In 
the latter case, it affects the strategy, 
and therefore, makes decided marks. 
But, as already observed, for the first 
case there must be a rare spirit of con- 
ciliation on the part of the Governments. 
In the year 1813, the exigencies of the 
time impelled all Governments in that 
direction ; and yet we cannot sufficiently 
praise this in the Emperor of E-ussia, that 
although he entered the field with the 
strongest army, and the change of for- 
tune was chiefly brought about by him, 
yet he set aside all pride about axipear- 
ing at the head of a separate and an in- 
deiiendent Pussian army, and placed his 
troops under the Prussian and Austrian 
Commanders. 

If such a fusion of armies cannot be 
effected, a complete separation of them is 
certainly better than a half- and-half state 
of things ; the worst of all is when two 
independent Commanders of armies of 
different powers find themselves on the 
same theatre of war, as frequently liaxi- 
pened in the Seven Years’ War with the 
armies of Eussia, Austria, and the Ger- 
man States. When there is a comx>Iete 
separation of forces, the burdens which 
must be borne are also better divided, 
and each suffers only from what is his 
own, consequently is more impelled to 


activity by the force of circumstances ; 
but if they find themselves in close con- 
nection, or quite on the same theatre of 
war, this is not the case, and besides that 
the ill will of one paralyses also the 
powers of the other as well. 

In the first of the three supposed cases, 
there will be no difficulty in the complete 
separation, as the natural interest of each 
State generally indicates to it a separate 
mode of employing its force; this may 
not be so in the second case, and then, 
as a rule, there is nothing to be done 
but to place oneself completely under the 
auxiliary army, if its strength is in any 
way proportionate to that measure, as 
the Austrians did in the latter part of 
the campaign of 1815, and the Prussians 
in the campaign of 1807. 

With regard to the personal qualifica- 
tions of the General, everything in this 
passes into what is particular and indi- 
vidual ; but we must not omit to make 
one general remark, which is, that we 
should not, as is generally done, place at 
the head of subordinate armies the most 
Xirudent and cautious Commanders, but 
the most enterprising ; for we repeat that 
in strategic operations conducted sepa- 
rately, there is nothing more important 
than that every x)art should develop its 
powers to the full, in that way faults 
committed at one part may be compen- 
sated for by successes at others. This 
complete activity at all points, however, 
is only to be expected when the Com- 
manders are spirited, enterprising men, 
who are urged forwards by natural im- 
pulsiveness by their own hearts, because 
a mere objective, coolly reasoned out, con- 
viction of the necessity of action seldom 
suffices. 

Lastly, we have to remark that, if cir- 
cumstances in other respects permit, the 
troops and their commanders, as regards 
their destination, should be employed 
in accordance with their qualities and 
the nature of the country— that is re- 
gular armies ; good trooxis ; numerous 
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cavaby ; old, prudent, intelligent gene- 
rals in an open country; — Militia; 
national levies ; young enterprising 
commanders in wooded country, ^moun- 
tains and defiles ; auxiliary armies in 
ricli provinces wKere tiiey can maketliem- 
selves GomfortaUe. 

Wliat we Iiave now said upon a plan of 
a war in general, and in tliis cliapter upon 
tliose in particular wMcfi. are directed to 
tke destruction of the enemy, is intended 
to give special prominence to the object 
of the same, and next to indicate prin- 
ciples which may serve as guides in the 
prepjaration of ways and means. Our 
desire has been in this way to give a clear 
perce] 3 tion of what is to be, and should 
be, done in such a war. We have tried to 
emphasise the necessary and general, and 
to leave a margin for the play of the 
particular and accidental ; but to exclude 
all that is arbitrary, imfounded, trifling, 
fantastical, or so 2 ')histicaL If we have suc- 
ceeded in this object, we look ux^on our 
problem as solved. 

Now, if any one wonders at finding 
nothing here about turning rivers, about 
commanding mountains from their highest 
points, about avoiding strong positions, 
and finding the keys of a country, he has 
not understood us, neither does he as yet 
understand war in its general relations 
according to our views. 

In books we have cha- 

racterised these subjects in general, and 
we there arrived at the conclusion, they 
are much more insignificant in their 
nature than we should think from their 
high repute. Therefore, so much the less 
can or ought they to xfiay a great part, 
that is, so far as to influence the whole 
j)lan of a war, when it is a war which 
has for its object the destruction of the 
enemy. 

At the end of the book we shall de- 
vote a chajDter specially to the considera- 
tion of the chief command ; the present 
chapter we shall close with an example. 

If Austria, Prussia, the German Con- 


federation, the Netherlands and England 
determine on a war with Erance, but 
Pussia remains neutral — a case which has 
frequently haj)pened during the last one 
hundred and fifty years — they are able to 
carry on an offensive war, having for its 
object the overthrow of the enemy. Eor 
powerful and great as France is, it is still 
possible for it to see more than half its ter- 
ritory overrun by the enemy, its capital 
occiqued, and itself reduced in its means 
to a state of comxffete inefficiency, without 
there being any power, exeex)t Ikissia, 
which can give it effectiml support. Spain 
is too distant and too disadvantagcoiisly 
situated; the Italian States are at pre- 
sent too brittle and powerless. 

The countries we have named have, 
exclusive of their possessions out of 
Europe, above 75,000,000 inhabitants,* 
whilst France has only 30,000,000; and 
the army which they could call out for 
a war against Prance really meant in 
earnest, would be as follows, without 


exaggeration : — 

Austria 250,000 

Prussia 200,000 

The rest of Germany 150,000 

Netherlands 75,000 

England 50,000 


Total 725,000 


Should this force be placed on a war- 
footing it would, in all probability, very 
much exceed that which France could 
ox)pose ; for under Buonaparte the country 
never had an army of the like strength. 
Notv, if we take into account the deduc- 
tions required as garrisons for fortresses 
and depots, to watch the coasts, etc., 
there can he no doubt the allies wmuid 
have a great superiority in the principal 
theatre of war, and upon that the object 
or x>lan of overthrowing the enemy is 
' chiefiy founded. 


fills chapter was prohahly written in 1828, 
since which time the numerical relations have con- 
siderably changed. — A. n. H. 
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The centre of gravity of tlie Frencli 
power lies in its military force and in 
Paris. To defeat tlie former in one or more 
Ibattles, to take Paris and drive the wreck 
of the French across the Loire, mnstbe 
the object of the allies. The pit of the sto- 
mach of the French monarchy is between 
Paris and Brussels, on that side the fron- 
tier is only thirty miles from the capital. 
Part of the allies; the English, Nether- 
landers, Prussian, and North German 
States have their natural point of assem- 
bly in that direction, as these States lie 
partly in the immediate vicinity, partly in 
a direct line behind it. Austria and South 
Germany can only carry on their war con- 
veniently from the upper Ehine. Their 
natural direction is upon Troyes and Paris, 
or it may be Orleans. Both shocks, there- 
fore, that from the Netherlands and the 
other from the u]Dper Phine, are quite 
direct and natural, short and powerful ; 
and both fall upon the centre of gravity 
of the enemy’s power. Between these 
two points, therefore, the whole invading 
army should be divided. 

But there are two considerations which 
interfere with the simplicity of this plan. 

The Aiistriai^s would not lay bare their 
Italian dominions, they would wishtoretain 
the mastery over events there, in any case, 
and therefore would not incur the risk of 
making an attack on the heart of France, 
by which they would leave Italy only in- 
directly covered. Looking to the political 
state of the country, this collateral con- 
sideration is not to be treated with con- 
tempt ; but it would be a decided mistake 
if the old and oft-tried plan of an attack 
from Italy, directed against the South of 
France, was bound up with it, and if on 
that account the force in Italy was in- 
creased to a size not required for mere 
security against contingencies in the first 
campaign. Only the number needed for 
that security should remain in Italy, only 
that number should be withdrawn from 
the great undertaking, if we would not be 
unfaithful to that first maxim. Unity of 


plany concentration of force. To think of con- 
quering France by the Phone, would be 
like trying to lift a musket by the point 
of its bayonet; but also as an auxiliary en- 
terprise, an attack on the South of France 
is to be condemned, for it only raises 
new forces against us. Whenever an 
attack is made on distant provinces, inter- 
ests and activities are roused, which 
would otherwise have lain dormant. It 
would only be in case that the forces left 
for the security of Italy were in excess of 
the number required, and, therefore, to 
avoid leavingthem unemployed, that there 
would be any justification for an attack on 
the South of France from that quarter. 

We therefore repeat that the force left 
in Italy must be kept down as low as 
circumstances will permit ; and it will 
be quite large enough if it will suffice to 
prevent the Austrians from losing the 
whole country in one campaign. Let us 
suppose that number to be 50,000 men 
for the purpose of our illustration. 

Another consideration deserving atten- 
tion, is the relation of France in respect 
to its sea-coast. As England has the 
upper hand at sea, it follows that France 
must, on that account, be very suscepti- 
ble with regard to the whole of her 
Atlantic coast; and, consequently, must 
protect it with garrisons of greater or 
less strength. Now, however weak this 
coast-defence may be, still the French 
frontiers are tripled by it ; and large 
drafts, on that account, cannot fail to be 
withdrawn from the French army on the 
theatre of war. Twenty or thirty thou- 
sand troops disposable to effect a landing, 
with which the English threaten France, 
would probably absorb twice or three 
times the number of French troops ; and, 
further, we must think not only of troops, 
but also of money, artillery, etc., etc., 
required for shi|)s and coast batteries. 
Let us suppose that the English devote 
25,000 to this object. 

Our plan of war would then consist 
simply in this: — 
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1. That in the Netlieiiands : — 

200j 000 Prussians, 

7 5 . 0 0 0 Netherlanders, 

25.000 English, 

50.000 North Q-erman Oon- 

— federation, 

Total... 350,000 be assembled, 
of whom about 50,000 should be set 
aside to garrison frontier fortresses, and 
the I’emaining 300,000 should advance 
against Paris, and engage the French 
Aimy in a decisive battle. 

2. That 200,000 Austrians and 100,000 
South O-erman troops should assemble on 
the Upper Ehine to advance at the same 
time as the army of the Netherlands, 
their direction being towards the Upper 
Seine, and from thence towards the Loire, 
with a view, likewise, to a great battle. 
These two attacks would, perhaps, unite 
in one on the Loire. 

By this the chief point is determined. 
What we have to add is chiefly intended 
to I’oot out false conceptions, and is as 
follows : — 

1. To seek for the great battle, as jwe- 
scribed, and deliver it with such a rela- 
tion, in point of numerical strength and 
under snch circumstances, as promise a 
decisive victory, is the course for the chief 
commanders to follow'’; to this object every- 
thing must be sacrificed ; and as few men 
as possible should be emjDloyed in sieges, 
blockades, garrisons, etc. If, like Schwmrt- 
zenberg in 1814, as soon as they enter 
the enemy’s provinces they spread out 
in eccentric rays all is lost. That this 
did not take place in 1814 the Allies 
may thank the powerless state of France 
alone. The attack should be like a wedge 
well driven home, not like a soap bubble, 
which^distends itself till it bursts. 

2. Switzerland must be left to its own 
forces. If it remains neutral it forms a 
good point d'appui on the Upper Ehine; 
II it is attacked by France, let her stand 
up for herself, w^hich in more than one 
respect she is very well able to do. 
iNothing 18 more absurd than to attribute 
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to Switzerland a predominant geographi- 
cal influence upon events in war because 
it is^the highest land in Europe. Such 
an influence only exists under certain 
very restricted conditions, which are not 
to be found here. When the. French are 
attacked in the heart of their country 
they can undertake no offensive from 
Switzerland, either against Italy, or 
Swabia, and, least of all, can the elevated 
situation of the country come into con- 
sideration as a decisiye circumstance. 
The advantage of a country which is domi- 
nating in a strategic sense, is, in the first 
place, chiefly important in the defensive, 
and any importance wdiieh it has in the 
offensive may manifest itself in a single 
encounter. Whoever does not know this 
has not thought over the thing and ar- 
rived at a clear perception of it, and in 
case that at any future council of poten- 
tates and generals, some learned officer of 
the general stafl* should be found, who, 
with an anxious browy displays such wis- 
dom, w’G now declare it beforehand to be 
mere folly, and wish that in the same 
council some true Blade, some child of 
sound common-sense may be present who 
will stop his mouth. 

3. The space between two attacks we 
think of very little consequence. Wlien 

600,000 assemble thirty or forty miles 
from Paris to march against the heart of 
France, would any one think of covering 
middle Ehine as well as Berlin, 
Dresden, Vienna, and Munich ? There 
would be no sense in such a thing. Are 
we to cover the communications ? That 
would not be unimportant ; but then we 
might soon be led into giving this cover- 
ing the importance of an attack, and 
then, instead of advancing on two lines, 
as the situation of the States positively 
requires, we should be led to advance 
upon three, which is not required. These 
three would then, peiiiaj)s, become five, 
or perhaps seven, and in that way the old 
rigmarole would once more become the 
order of the day. 
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Our two attacks have each their ob- 
ject; the forces employed on them are 
'probably very superior to the enemy in 
numbers. If each pursues his march 
with vigour, they cannot fail to react 
advantageously upon each other. If one 
of the two attacks is unfortunate be- 
cause the enemy has not divided his 
force equally, we may fairly expect that 
the result of the other will of itself re- 
pair this disaster, and this is the true 
interdependence between the two. An 
interdependence extending to (so as to 
be affected by) the events of each day 
is impossible on account of the distance ; 
neither is it necessary, and therefore the 
immediate, or, rather the direct connec- 
tion, is of no such great value. 

Besides, the enemy attacked in the 
very centre of his dominions will have no 
forces worth speaking of to employ in 
interrupting this connection ; all that is 
to be apprehended is that this interrup- 
tion may be attempted by a co-operation 
of the inhabitants with the partisans, so 
that this object does not actually cost the 
enemy any troops. To prevent that, it 
is sufficient to send a corps of 10,000 
or 15,000 men, particularly strong in 
cavalry, in the direction from Treves to 
Eheims. It will be able to drive every 
partisan before it, and keep in line with 
the grand army. This corps should 
neither invest nor watch fortresses, but 
march between them, depend on no fixed 
basis, but give way before superior forces 
in any direction, no great misfortune 
could happen to it, and if such did hap- 
pen, it would again be no serious mis- 
fortune for the whole. Under these 
circumstances, such a corps might pro- 
bably serve as an intermediate link be- 
tween the two attacks. 

4. The two subordinate undertakings, 
that is, the Austrian army in Italy, and 
the English army for landing on the 
coast, might follow their object as ap- 
peared best. If they do not remain idle, 
their mission is fulfilled as regards the 


chief point, and on no account should 
either of the two great attacks be made de- 
pendent in any way on these minor ones. 

We are quite convinced that in this 
way Erance may be overthrown and 
chastised whenever it thinks fit to put on 
that insolent air with which it has op- 
pressed Europe for a hundred and fifty 
years. It is only on the other side of 
Paris, on the Loire, that those conditions 
can be obtained from it which are neces- 
sary for the peace of Europe. In this 
way alone the natural relation between 
30 millions of men and 75 millions will 
quickly make itself known, but not if the 
country from Dunkirk to Denoa is to be 
surrounded in the way it has been for 
150 years by a girdle of armies, whilst 
fifty different small objects are aimed at, 
not one of which is powerful enough to 
overcome the inertia, friction, and ex- 
traneous influences which spring up and 
reproduce themselves everywhere, but 
more especially in allied armies. 

How little the provisional organisation 
of the Grerman federal armies is adaptedl 
to such a disposition, will strike the 
reader. By that organisation the federa- 
tive part of Q-ermany forms the nucleus 
of the German power, and Prussia and 
Austria thus weakened, lose their na- 
tural influence. But a federative state 
is a very brittle nucleus in war — there is 
in it no unity, no energy, no rational 
choice of a commander, no authority, no 
responsibility. 

Austria and Prussia are the two natural 
centres of force of the German empire ,* 
they form the pivot (or fulcrum), the 
forte of the sword ; they are monarchical 
states, used to war; they have well-de- 
fined interests, independence of power; 
they are predominant over the others. 
The organisation should follow these 
natural lineaments, and not a false 
notion about unity, which is an impossi- 
bility in such a case; and he who ne- 
glects the possible in quest of the impos- 
sible is afooL 
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SUMMARY OF THE INSTRUCTION 

GIVEN BY THE ATJTHOH 

TO HIS EOYAL HIGHNESS THE CEOWN PEINCE, 

IN THE'TEAES 1810, 1811, AND 1812. 


SCHEME 'WHICH WAS LAID BEFORE GENERAL YON GAUDY. 


Peestjming that it is only a preliminary 
knowledge of the art of war which His 
Royal Highness the Crown Prince is to 
receive from me, with a view to His 
Royal Highness being enabled to under- 
stand modern military history, it is of 
the first importance that I should give 
the Prince a clear idea of war, and that 
I should do so in such a manner as to 
avoid diifuseness, or taxing the Prince’s 
faculties too much. 

In order to acquire a thorough know- 
ledge of a science, it is necessary to apply 
one’s mind chiefly to the study of it for 
some time, and it appears to be too soon 
for the Prince to do this. 

For these reasons I have adopted the 
following course, which appears to me 
most in accordance with the natural 
direction of the ideas of a young man. 

In carrying it out my chief endeavour 


Next to ,a preparatory knowledge of 
weapons and the different kinds of troops, 
some conception of applied or higher tac- 
tics, as they are called, and strategy, is 
principally necessary in order to compre- 
hend military history. Tactics, or the 


will be, in the first place, to make myself 
always intelligible to the Prince, as other- 
wise the most attentive pupil must soon 
become wearied, confused and disgusted ; 
secondly, in every case to avoid giving 
any erroneous ideas, through which his 
further instruction or the progress of his 
own studies might he impeded or inter- 
fered with. 

For the sake of the first of these ob- 
jects, I shall endeavour to keep the sub- 
ject always in correspondence with the 
natural understanding as much as pos- 
sible, and in this eflbrt shall often deviate 
from the scientific spirit and scholastic 
forms. 

I now submit to Your Excellency the 
plan I have sketched hastily, and beg 
you will do me the favour to correct my 
view in any points in which it may not 
be in accordance with your own. 


theory of fighting, is in reality the prin- 
cipal thing, partly because battles are 
decisive, partly because it comprises the 
most of what c^n he taught. Strategy, or 
the theory of the combination of separate 
battles towards the object of the cam- 
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paigiij is a subject more of natural and 
matured power of judgment; still, we 
must at least point out clearly tlie sub- 
jects wMcb are tberein to be found, and 
sbow tbeir mutual connection and rela- 
tion to tbe whole. 

Field fortification in such a synoptical 
course will be most suitably placed with 
the theory of the defensive in tactics, 
permanent fortification in or after stra- 
tegy. 

Tactics itself comprises two different 
classes of subjects. One class may be 
understood without having an acquaint- 
ance with the strategic relations of the 
whole ; to this belong the formation for 
tactical purposes, and the mode of fight- 
ing of all the smaller parts, from the 
company or squadron, up to a brigade of 
all arms, and in all hinds of country. 
Those of the other class are in intimate 
connection with strategic conceptions ; to 
this class belong the usual action of whole 
coriDs and armies in battle, outpost ser- 
vices, and the minor operations of wai% 
etc., etc., because in such there are intro- 
duced conceptions of jDOsition, battle, 
march, etc., which cannot he under- 
stood without previous conceptions of 
the combination of the whole cam- 
paign. 

I shall, therefore, separate the two 
classes of subjects; begin with a concise 
and very general description of war, pass 
on to tactics, or the action of the smaller 
divisions in battle, and then stop short 
when I reach the position (order of 
battle) of whole corps or armies, in 
order to return to the general view 
of the campaign, and to explain more 
in detail the connection of things ; then 
the remaining chapters on tactics will 
follow. 

Lastly, I shall begin strategy again, 
with the idea of the course of a campaign, 
in order to consider the subject from this 
new point of view. 

From this now follows the arrangement 
asunder. 


Arms.. ■' 

Powder, small arms, rifles, cannon, and 
all appertaining thereto. 

Ar filler If • 

Theory of charges for horizontal and 
vertical firing. 

Ser\dce of cannon of all kinds. 

Organisation of a battery. 

Expense of guns, and ammunition, etc. 

Effect of artillery — ranges — ^probability 
of hitting. 

Other kmis of Troops, 

Cavalry — light, — hea\’y. , 

Infantry — do. 

Formation ; — destination character, 
AppUei or Higher Tmfies, 

A general conception of war — battles. 
Position of smaller divisions, and their 
mode of fighting. 

A company of infantry with or without 
artillery on all kinds of ground. 

A squadron of cavalry the same. 

The two together. 

Ditto in different kinds of ground. 

Order of battle for a corps of several 
brigades. 

Ditto of an army of several corps. 

The two last sections without relation 
to ground, because otherwise the idea of 
position would be introdxieed. 

More detailed explanation of a cam- 
paign. 

Organisation of army at the commence- 
ment of a campaign. 

Whilst it marches, and takes up posi- 
tions, it requires measures of security- 
outposts — patrols — reconnaissances— de- 
tachments — minor warfare. 

When an aimiy chooses a position, 
such arrangements must be made that 
the army can defend itself in tlie same — 
tactical defensive — field fortification. 

. Attack of the enemy in such positions 
—conduct to he observed in the combat 
itself — battle — retreat — pursuit. 

Marches — defence of rivers — passage 
of rivers — alines of posts — cantonments. 
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Strategy. Defensive war. 

-in , , Positions-^lines of posts— battles— 
View of a campaign and of a wliole marclies— defence and passage of rivers, 
war in strategic respects. Cantonments — winter quarters 

"What determines the result in war. Mountain warfare. 

Plan of operations. System of war, etc. etc. 

Plan of operations— arrangements for Permanent fortification and siege war- 
subsistence. fare either precede strategy or form a 

Offensive war. conclusion to the whole. 

THE MOST IMPOETANT PEINCIPLES OP THE AET OP WAE TO COMPLETE MY 
COUESE OP mSTEUCTIOH OP HIS EOYAL HIGHHESS THE CEOWH PEIYCE. 

Although these principles are the result lected, a certain conciseness being essen- 
of much reflection and an assiduous study tially necessary. These lerineiples, there- 
of military history, they have only been fore, do not constitute a complete course 
drawn up hastily on the present occasion, of instruction for your Eoyal Highness, 
and the form in which they appear will They are only intended as a founda- 
not bear any stringent criticism. Be- tion for reflection on your own part, 
sides, from the multiplicity of subjects, .and to serve as a guide in these reflec- 
only the most important have been se- tions. 

I.— GEHEEAL PEIHCIPLES TO BE OBSEEYED IE WAE. 

1. The great object of the theory of a pedant, who can only do harm by the 
war is to guide us to the way of obtain- views he advances. In the critical mo- 
ing a preponderance of physical force ments of life, in the tumult of battle, you 
and advantages at the decisive points ; will one day feel clearly that no other 
but if this is not possible, theory teaches view can give any help when help is 
also how to speculate upon the moral most necessary, and when a dry pedantry 
powers ; upon the probable errors of the of figures leaves us to our fate, 
enemy, upon the impression made by a 2. Naturally in war we always seek to 
bold spirit of enterprise, etc., etc. — even have the probability of success on our 
upon oar own desperation. All this side, whether it be that we count upon a 
is by no means beyond the province physical or moral superiority. But this 
of the art of war and its theory, for is not always possible j we must often 
that theory is nothing but rational re- undertake things when the 'probability 
flection upon all situations in which we of our succeeding is againstiiSyif^forin- 
can be placed in war. The most dan- stance^ we can do notliing better. If, in such 
gerous positions in which we can be a case, we despair, then our rational re- 
placed are just those which we should flection and judgment leave us just when 
look upon as most likely to occur, and most wanted, when everything seems to 
those about which we should most dis- conspire against us. 
tinctly make up our minds. That leads Therefore, even when the probability 
to heroic resolves founded on reason. of success is against us, we must not, on 
‘Whoever represents the affair to your that account, ‘ consider our undertaking 
Eoyal Highness in any other manner is as impossible or unreasonable ; reasoh- 
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aHe it will always be if we caa do no- 
tMiig better, and if we employ the few 
means we have to the best advantage. 

In order that in such cases we may 
never lose equanimity and firmness, two 
qnaHties, which in war are always the 
first to be in peril, which, in such a situa- 
tion, are difdcnlt to maintain, but with- 
out which, with the most brilliant quali- 
ties of the mind, we can effect nothing, 
we must familarise ourselves with the 
idea of falling with honour ; cherish that 
idea constantly and completely accustom 
ourselves to it. Be convin eed, most noble 
prince, that without this firm determina- 
tion nothing great can be effected in the 
most fortunate war, to say nothing of an 
unfortunate one. 

We may be certain that this idea often 
occupied the mind of Brederiek II. 
during his first Silesian campaign; and 
because he was accustomed to it he made 
the attack at Jjeuthen on that memor- 


able 5th December, and not because lie 
had made a calculation that with tbe 
oblique order of battle he would in all 
probahility beat the Austrians. 

S. Amongst. aE the operations left to 
your choice in^ any given case, amongst 
all the measures which are .open to adop- 
tion, there will always' be ,a choice be- 
tween the bold and the prudent. Some 
pieople think that theory is always on the 
side .of the prudent. T.hat is false. If 
theory could give advice in the matter, it 
would counsel the most decisive, conse- 
quently the boldest, as tha.t is, most con- 
sistent with the nature' of 'war; but it 
leaves, to the general to choose according 
, to the measure of his own courage, of 
Ms spirit of enterprise, and. confidence in 
himself. Choose then according to the 
measure of these inner powers ; always 
■ 'remembering that there never was, a 
great general who was wanting in bold- 
ness. 


II.-— TACTIGB OE THE 

War consists of a combination of many 
distinct battles. Now, although this 
combination may be either skilful or the 
reverse, and the result in a great measure 
depends upon that point, still the battle 
itself stands before it in point of im- 
portance, for nothing but a combination 
of successful battles gives a good result. 


THEGEY OE COMBAT. 

Therefore, the thing. of the highest im- 
portance inwar ivill always Im the art of. 
conquering .the enemy in battle. On 
this, your ,Eojal Highnciss, cannot bestow 
too much attention and thought. The 
following principles I hold to be the most 
important : — 


I.— OEEEEAL PEINCIPLEB. 


A . — non THE DEFENCE. 


1, To keep troops on the defensive 
under cover from fire as long as possible. 
As we may be attacked, consequently 
may have fo defend ourselves, at any 
moment, except when we are ourselves 
acting on the offensive, we must there- 
fore always take up a position as much 
under cover as possible. 

2. Not to bring the whole force into 


action at once. If this fault is committed, 
all rational guidance of the combat is at 
an end ; it is only with disposable troops 
that we can turn the course of a battle. 

3. To trouble ourselves little about the 
width of our front, as it is a matter of 
little consequence in itself, and the depth 
of the position (that is the xinmher of 
troops placed one behind the other) is 
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diminislied by an extension of tbe front. 
Troops wMcb are in rear of tlie front 
line are disposable; they can either be 
used to restore the eombat at that point 
or be brought forward at other adjacent 
points. This principle follows from the 
preceding. 

4. As the enemy, whilst he attacks 
some part of the front, often seeks to 
outflank and envelop at the same time, 
therefore, the troops placed in rear are 
available to repel such attempts, and 
accordingly supply the want of local 
obstacles on which to rest the flanks. 
They are better ];)laced for that purpose 
than if they stood in line and extended 
the width of the front, for in such case 
they themselves would be easily turned 
by the enemy. This point also further 
establishes the second. 

5. If there are many troops to be 
posted in the rear, only a part should be 
placed directly behind the front, the rest 
are placed in an oblicpie direction (in 
echelon) to the rear, beyond either flank. 

From this last position, the enemy's 
columns approaching to turn our flank, 
can in turn be taken in flank. 

6. It is a first maxim never to remain 
perfectly passive, but to fall upon the 
enemy in front and flank, even when he 
is in the act of making an attack upon 
us. We adopt the defensive therefore 
on a certain line only to comx3el the 
enemy to develop his forces for the 
attack of that line, and we then pass 
over to the offensive with troops which 
have been kept in reserve. As Your 
Boyal Highness once justly remarked, 
The art of field fortification is not to serve 
the defender like a wall behind which he 
can stand in greater security, but to aid 
him in attacking the enemy with more 
success,— the same applies to every pas- 
sive defence ; it is alvays only the means 
of attacking the enemy with advantage 
on ground that we have looked out and 
prepared for ourselves, and where we 
have drawn up our troops. 


7. This attack, belonging to the de- 
fensive, may be made either at the 
moment the enemy opens his attack on 
us, or whilst he is on the march to do so. 
It may also be arranged so that, when 
the enemy commences his attack, we draw 
back and thus lure him on to ground of 
which he is ignorant, in order to fall 
upon him on all sides. For all disposi- 
tions of this kind, the deep formation of 
an army, that is an order in which only 
two-thirds or the half, or even less, are 
in front, and the rest posted directly 
and obliquely in rear, under cover if 
possible, is very well suited ; and, there- 
fore, this order of battle is a point of 
infinite importance. 

8. Therefore, if we have two divisions, 
it is better to place one behind the other 
than to place them in line : with three 
divisions, one at least should be placed 
in rear ; with four, probably two ; with 
five, at least two, in many cases, three, 
etc., etc, 

9. At the points where we remain 
passive, we should make use of field 
fortification, but only in separate On- 
closed works of bold profile. 

10. In forming a plan of battle, we 
should have a great olject in view, as, for 
example, the attack of a strong column 
of the enemy, and a complete victory 
over it. If we only choose a small ob- 
ject, whilst the enemy pursues a great 
one, we shall evidently be the losers. 
We play with thalers against pfennings, 

11. If our plan of defence is aimed at 
some great object (the destruction of a 
column of an enemy, etc.), we must 
follow it up with the utmost energy, 
expend upon it aU our forces. In most 
cases, the efforts of the assailant will 
be in some other direction; whilst we 
fall upon his right wing, he will be 
seeking to gain an advantage with 
his left. If we slacken our efforts 
sooner than the enemy, if we follow 
up our obj ect with less energy than 
he does, he will attain his object, he 
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gain his adYantage coiii|)letely, whilst 
we shall only half reach ours. Thus the 
enemy obtains the preponderance, thus 
the victory becomes his, and we must 
give up even our half advantage gained. 
If Your Eoyal Highness reads attentively 
the account of the Battles of Eatisbonne 
and Wagram, you will see both the truth 
and importance of this. 

In both these battles the Emperor 
Hapoleon attacked with his right wing, 
standing on the defensive with the left. 
The Archduke Charles did the same. 
JBut the one did it with Ml resolution 
and energy, the other was undecided, 
and stopped always half way. The suc- 
cesses gained by that portion of the 
Archduke^ s army which was victorious, 
were unimportant ; those which the 
Emperor Napoleon gained in the same 
time at the opposite point, were de- 
cisive. 

12. If I may be allowed to bring for- 
ward once more tlie two last X3rineiples, 
the combination of them yields a maxim 
which, in the modern art of war, may be 
regarded as the first among all causes of 
victory, that is : to foUow iij) a great and 
decisive object with energy and perseve- 
rance. 

13. Hanger in case of failure is in- 
creased thereby, it is true ; but prudence 
increased at the cost of victory is no art ; 
it is a false prudence which, as already 
said, is opposed to the very nature of 
war; for great ends we must venture 
much. True prudence is, if we risk any- 
thing in war, to select and apply earefuliy 
the means to our end, and to neglect 
nothing through indolence or want of 
consideration. Of this kind was the pru- 
dence of the Emperor Napoleon, who 
never followed great objects timidly and 
with half measures through over-pru- 
dence. 

Among the few victorious defensive 
battles that are noted in history, you will 
find, noble sir, that the greatest were 


foiiglit in the spirit of these principles, 
for they are principles derived from the 
study of histoiw. r 

At Miiiden, the Duke Eerdinand sud- 
denly appeared on a fi.eld of battle on 
which the enemy did not expect him., and 
proceeded to the attack ; whilst at Tann- 
liausen he defended himself passively 
behind eiitreiicdiments. 

At Eossbach, Frederick II. threw 
him-self on the enemy at a point and 
at a time where liis attack was not ex- 
pected. 

At Leigiiitx, the Austrians found the 
King in the night in cpiite a different 
position from that in which they had 
seen him the day before ; he fell upon a 
column of the eneiiiy^ with the whole , 
weight of his army?, and defeated it he- > 
fore the others could take part in the 
engagement. - ^ |; 

At Iloherilinden, kloreaii had five di- ; 
visions in las trout and four behind him, ; 
either directly or obliquely to the rear; ' 
he turned the enemy, and fell upon the 
right-llank coliinm liefore it could carry 
out its intended attack. 1: 

At Eatisboiiiie, Marshal Davoust de- L 
fended himself passively, while Napoleon > 
with the right wing, attacked the fifth ^ 
and sixth corps d’armee, and completely . 
defeated them. 

At Wagram the Austrians were, in 
reality, on the defensive, still as they ■ 
attacked the Emperor on the second day 
with the greater part of their force, we 
may look upon the latter as acting on 
the defensive. With his right wing he 
attacked the Austrian left, turned and 
beat it, not troubling himstdl' meanwhile 
about his weak left wing (eonsistiag of a / 
single division), resting on the Danube ; ■ 
but by means of his strong reserves (deep 
position) he prevented the victory of the 
Austrian right wing from having any 
infiuence on the victory which lie had 
gained on the Eussbach. With these re- 
serves he retook Aderklaa. 

All the foregoing principles are not ^ 
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plainly exemplified in eaeli of the battles ger build, as otlier armies are as capable 
enumerated, but all are examples of an of moving as ours now. On tlie otlier, 
active defensive. ^ band, at tbat time tbe turning a flaiilc 

The mobility of the Prussian army was less generally in vogue, and there- 
under Frederick II. was a means to vie- fore, the deep order of battle was less 
tory for him, upon which we can no Ion- imperative. 

B, — FOB, THE ATTACK. 

1. We try to fall upon a point in the from the field of battle, is the principal 
enemy’s position; that is, a part of his point. Upon this, as an objector end, 
army (a division, a corps), with a great the plan of the battle must be formed^ 
preponderance of force, whilst we keep for a victory once gained, even if it is not 
the other parts in uncertainty, that is to decisive, is easily made so by energy in 
say, occupy them. It is only in this way pursuit. 

that when our forces are equal or infe- 5. We endeavour to make our attack 
rior, we can fight with the superiority on concentrically on that wing of the enemy 
our side, that is, with a probability of which is to receive the shock of our main 
success. If we are very weak, then we body, that is, in such a form that his 
can only spare very few troops to occupy troops find themselves engaged on all 
the enemy at other points, that we may sides at once. Allowing that the enemy 
be as strong as possible at the decisive has troops enough to show a front in all 
point. Unquestionably Frederick II. directions, still the troops, under such 
only gained the battle of Leuthen be- circumstances, become more easily dis- 
cause he had his small army on one spot couraged they suffer more, are sooner 
and well-concentrated, as compared with thrown into disorder, etc.; in short, we 
the enemy. may expect to make them give way 

2. The principal blow is directed sooner. 

against a wing of the enemy’s force by 6. This turning of the enemy compels 
an attack in front and flank, or by com- the assailant to develop a greater force 
pletely going round it and attacking it in in front than the defender, 
rear. It is only if we push the enemy 
off his line of retreat by the victory that 
we gain a great success. 

3. Even when in strong force we often 

choose only one point for the great shock, 
and give the blow against that j)oint the 
greater strength ; for to surround an 
army completely is seldom possible, or 
supposes an immense preponderance both 
physically and morally. But the enemy 
may also be cut off from his line of re- If the corps S, <?, are to fall con- 
treat by an attack directed against a centrically (or by converging lines) on 
point in one of his flanks, and that is the part e of the enemy’s army, they 
generally sufficient to ensure great re- must naturally stand on lines contiguous 
suits. to each other. But this development of 

4. Generally the certainty (high pro- our force in front must never be carried so 
bability) of the victory— -that is, the eer- far that we do not retain strong reserves, 
tainty of being able to drive the enemy That would be the greatest error possible, 
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and would lead to defeat, if tlie enemy 
is only in some measure prepared against 
being out-flanked. 



If are corps intended to attack 

e a part of tlie enemy’s army, then tlie 
corps / (j must be kept in reserve. Witli 
tliis deep formation we can incessantly 
renew our attacks upon tbe same point, and 
if our troops are repulsed at tlie opposite 
extremity of tlie enemy’s positioiL, we are 
not obliged to give up tbe day at this, be- 
cause we have a set-off to any success tbe 
enemy may bave gained. It was tbus 
with tbe French at Wagram. Tbe left 
wing, wbicb was op|)osed to tbe Austrian 
right resting on the Danube, was ex- 
tremely weak and was totally defeated. 
Even tlieir centre at Aderklaa was not 
very strong, and was obliged to give way 
to the Austrians on tbe first day. But 
that did not signify, because the Em- 
peror’s right, with wbicb be attacked tbe 
Austrian left in front and flank, bad such 
a depth that be brought a heavy column 
of cavalry and horse artillery to bear 
upon tbe Austrians in Aderklaa, and if 
be did not beat them, was able, at all 
events, to stop their progress, 

7. As in the defensive, so in tbe of- 
fensive, that part of tbe enemy’s army 
wbicb, in its destruction, will yield de- 
cisive advantages, should be the object 
of attack. 

8. As in tbe defensive, so here, we 
must not relax our efforts till we have 
attained our object, or that our means are 
entirely exhausted. If the defender is 
also active, if be attacks us at other 


points, we have no elianee of the victory 
except by surpassing him in energy and 
boldness. If be remains passive then, in 
that ease, we ran no great danger, 

9. Long, continuous lines of troops are 
to be particularly avoided, they only lead 
to parallel attacks which are now no 
longer to tbe purpose. 

Each division makes its own attack, 
altbougli in conformity with the plans of 
higher authority, and consequently so 
that' they accord with each other. But 
one division (8000 to 10,000 men) is never 
now formed in one line, always in tbree 
or four ; from this it follows that no 
long continuous lines can be used any 
more. 

10. Tbe attacks of divisions or Army- 
Corps in concert, must not be combined 
with the intention of their being under 
one guidance, so that although at a dis- 
tance from each other, and perhaps even 
separated by the enemy, they still remain 
in eommimieation, even aligning them- 
selves oil each other, &c. This is an 
erroiieoiis bad method of carrying out a 
co-operation, wdiich is liable to a thousand 
accidents, through w’hicli nothing great 
can ever he effected, and by wMch one is 
almost certain to be well beaten if we 
have to deal with an active, vigorous 
enemy. 

The true way is to give each corps, or 
division Commander, the general control 
of his march, to give him the enemy as 
the point on wLich his march is to be 
directed, and the victory over the enemy 
as the object of his march. 

Each commander of a column has,, 
therefore, the order to attack the enemy 
where he finds him, and to do so with all 
his strength. He must not be made an- 
swerable for the result, for that leads to 
indecision ; he must be responsible for 
nothing more than that his corps joins 
ill the fight with all its energies and 
makes any sacrifice that may be necessary. 

1 1 . A well organised independent corps 
can resist the attacks of a vastly superior 



fore© for a certain length of time (some 
hours) and is, therefore, not to he de- 
stroyed in a moment; therefore, if it has 
eyen been engaged too soon with the 
enemy and is beaten, still its action is not 
lost on the whole ; the enemy must have 
deployed his forces, and expended a cer- 
tain portion of them on this corps, and 
thus given our other corps a favourably 
opportunity for attack. 

Of the organisation of a corps for this 
purpose, we shall speak hereafter. 

We ensure the harmonious action of 
the whole in concert when each corps has 
in this manner a certain independence, 
and seeks out the enemy and attacks him 
at any cost. 

12. One of the most important prin- 
ciples for offensive war is the surprise of 
the enemy. The more the attack par- 
takes of the nature of a surprise, the 
more successful we may expect to be. 
The surprise which the defender effects 
by the concealment of his dispositions, by 
the covered position in which he places 
his troops, the offensive can only effect 
by the unexpected march to the attack. 

This is an occurrence which rarely 
happens in modern warfare. This is 
partly owing to better measures for the 
security of an army; partly owing to 


wars being now prosecuted with more 
vigour, so that there are not now those 
long pauses in the operations which lulled 
the one party to sleep, and gave the other 
a favourable opportunity to make a sud- 
den attack. 

Under these circumstance, except by 
a^ regular night-surprise (as at Hoch- 
kirch), which is alwap possible, the 
only way now to surprise an enemy is to 
make a march to the flank or the rear, 
and then suddenly return upon him ; or 
if we are at a distance, then by forced 
marches, and by great efforts, to reach 
the enemy’s position sooner than he ex- 
pects. 

13. The regular surprise (by night, as 
at Hochkirch), affords the best chance 
of doing something, w^hen our army is 
small ; but it is attended with more 
risks for the assailant, if the . defender 
knows the country better than he does. 
The less we know of the country and of 
the enemy’s arrangements, the greater 
these risks are ; therefore, such attacks, 
in many instances, can only be regarded 
as desperate means. 

14. In such attacks, all the arrange- 
ments must be more simple, and we 
must keep still more concentrated than 
by day. 


II.— PEIhlCIPLES FOR THE USE OF TROOPS. 


1. If we cannot dispense with the use 
of flre-arms (and if we could, why should 
we carry them at all ? ) we must open 
the combat with them, and the cavalry 
should not be employed until the enemy 
has suffered considerably by the action 
of infantry and artillery. From this 
follows: — . 

{a ) That the cavalry should be posted 
behind the infantry. 

(h.) That we must not he induced to 
bring the cavalry into -action too soon. 
The cavalry should not be launched 
boldly to the attack until such disorder 


prevails in the enemy’s ranks that we may 
hope for success by his hasty retreat. 

2. The Are of artillery produces 
greater effect than that of infantry. A 
battery of eight six pounders does not 
occupy a third part of the front of a 
battalion of infantry, is worked by an 
eighth of the number of men com- 
posing a battalion, and does certainly 
twice, if not three times, as much exe- 
cution with its fire. On the other 
hand, artillery has the disadvantage of 
not being SO easily moved as infantry. 
This applies in general, even to the 
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liglitest deseriptioii of horse artillery, for 
it cannot be used like infantry upon any 
ground. From the commencement, there- 
fore, the artillery must be kept united at 
the most important points, because it can- 
not, like infantry, concentrate itself at 
those points during the progress of the 
battle. A great battery of twenty or 
thirty gnns is in most cases decisive at 
the point where it is placed. 

8. From the particulars just specified 
and others which are evident, the follow- 
ing rules present themselves for the use 
of the dr&rcnt arms of the service re- 
spectively. 

{(i.) The battle is commenced by artil- 
lery. The greater proportion of that arm 
being brought into use from the very 
first, it is only with large masses of 
troops that both hors^ and foot artillery 
are kept in reserve. Artillery is used in 
large masses brought together at single 
points. Twenty or thirty guns defend 
the principal point in one great battery, 
or batter the point in the enemy’s line 
which it is intended to attack. 

(b,) "We next use light infantry — either 
marksmen, riflemen, or fusiliers — prin- 
cipally in order not to bring too many 
troops into action at once ; we try first to 
feel what there is in our front (for that 
can seldom be properly examined) w^e 
want to see which direction the fight is 
likely to take. 

If we can maintain an equal fight with 
the enemy with this line of skirmishers, 
and that there is no reason for hastening 
the affair, we shonM do wrong to hurry 
forward other forces ; we should weary out 
the enemy with this kind of fight as much 
as possible. 

{c.) If the enemy brings so many troops 
into the combat as to overpower our line 
of skirmishers, or if we cannot delay any 
longer, we bring forward a full line of 
infantry, which deploys itself at 100 or 
200 paces from the enemy, and either 
opens fire or advances to the charge, 
according to circumstances. 


(d.) This is the ciiief purpose for wliicb 
the infantiy is destined : if we are drawn 
up in sticii deep formation that we have 
still a line of infantry in column in re- 
serve, we are tolerably well master of the 
combat at this point. This second line 
of infantry should, if possible, be used 
only in columns, to decide the day. 

(e.) The cavalry during this time keeps 
in rear of the troops engaged, in action, 
as near as it can, -withoiit suffering miicli 
loss,' that is beyond the reach of grape 
and musketry. • It must, .however,; be at 
hand, that -we may be able to jnofit by 
any success i?hich takes place in.,tk 0 ' 
course of the combat. 

4. In following these rules more or less 
strictly, we must keep in view the follow- 
ing principle, on which I cannot insist 
too strongly, viz., not to make a venture 
with all oiu’ forces at once, because we 
thus throw away ail means of directing 
them ; to weary our adversary with as few 
troops as possible, and keep in hand a 
considerable mass for the last decisive 
moment. Once this last reserve is staked, 
it must be led with the iitinost boldness. 

5. An order of battle, that is, a method 
of drawing up> the troops before and 
during the battle, must be established 
for the whole campaign, or the whole 
•war. This order of battle is to be ob-- 
served in all cases when there is not time 
to make special dispositions. It must, 
therefore, be based chiefly with a view to 
the defensive. TMs order of battle will 
reduce the form or manner in wdiicli the 
army fights to a kind of method^ w’Mch is 
very necessary as well .as salutary, , be-' 
cause a great number of the generals of 
second order, and other officers at the 
head of smaller divisions, have little 
knowledge of tactics, and no special apti- 
tude at all for war. 

By this, a certain, methodieism is insti- 
tuted wdiich takes the pdace of art, where 
the latter is wanting. My persuasion is 
that this exists to the greatest degree in 
the Fr-ench army. 
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5 is a line of light infantry which opens the battle, and in a broken, uneven 
country, serves in some measure as an advanced guard ; then comes the artillery, 

<j, d, intended to he placed in battery at advantageous points. Until put in posi- 
tion, it remains behind the iirst line of infantry, e, f is the first line of infantry, 
intended to deploy and open fire ; in this case it is formed of fom* battalions ; y, 
h, two regiments of cavalry ; i, k, the second line of infantry, which constitutes 
the reserve intended to decide the result of the battle. its cavalry. 

According to the same principles, a generals and staff. They are drawn xip 

similar disposition may be established in line, or one behind another, according 

for a corps of larger |>roportioiis : at the as that may be prescribed by the general 

same time it is not essential that the principles for the combat.^ One thing 

order adopted should be precisely that we have still to add, which is, that if we 

now laid down, it may differ in some are not too weak in cavalry, we shoiAd 

respects, so that it is in conformity with form a special reserve of that arm, which 

the foregoing principles. Thus, for in- . naturally will be placed quite in rear, 
stance, the usual position of the cavalry, and is for the following purposes:— 
y A may be in the line Im, and then itis {a) To press upon the enemy, if he 
only brought forward when it is found to retreats from the field, and to attack the 

be too far in rear at ^ in* cavalry which he employs in covering his 

7. The army consists of several such retreat. If the enemy’s cavalry is beaten 

independent corps, which have theiiv at that moment, great results 
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liglitest description g£ liorse artillery, for 
it cannot Be used lite infantry upon any 
ground. From tlie commencement, there- 
fore, the artillery must he kept united at 
the most important points, because it can- 
not, like infantry, concentrate itself at 
those points during the progress of the 
battle. A great battery of twenty or 
thirty guns is in most cases decisive at 
the point where it is placed. 

S . . From the particulars j ust spe cified 
and othe:^s ■which are evident, the follow- 
ing rules present themselves for the use 
of the different arms of the service re- 
spectively. 

{(i,) The battle is commenced by artil- 
lery. The greater proportion of that arm 
being brought into use from the very 
first, it is only 'with large masses of 
troops that both horse and foot artillery 
are kei3t in reserve. Artillery is used in 
large masses brought together at single 
points. Twenty or thirty guns defend 
the principal point in one great battery, 
or batter the point in the enemy’s line 
which it is intended to attack. 

{h.) Wen ext use light infantry — either 
marksmen, riflemen, or fusiliers — prin- 
cipally in order not to bring too many 
troops into action at once ; we try first to 
feel what there is in our front (for that 
can seldom be properly examined) w^e 
want to see which direction the fight is 
likely to take. 

If we can maintain an equal fight with 
the enemy with this line of skirmishers, 
and that there is no reason for hastening 
the affair, we should do wrong to hurry 
forward other forces ; we should weary out 
the enemy with this kind of fight as much 
as possible. 

{e,) If the enemy brings so many troops 
into the combat as to oveiqiower our line 
of skirmishers, or if we cannot delay any 
longer, we bring forward a full line of 
infantry, which deploys itself at 100 or 
200 paces from the enemy, and either 
opens fire or advances to the charge, 
according to circumstances. 


(d.) This is the chief purpose for which 
the infantry is destined : if we are drawn 
up in shch deep formation that we have 
still a line of infantry in column in re- 
serve, we are tolerably well master of the 
combat at this point. This second line 
of infantry should, if possible, be used 
only in columns, to decide the day. 

(e.) The cavalry during this time keeps 
in rear of the troops engaged in action, 
as near as it can, without suffering much 
loss, that is beyond the reach of grape 
and musketry. It must, however, lie at 
hand, that we may be able to jirofit by 
any success which takes place in the 
course of the combat. 

4. In following these rules more or less 
strictly, we must keep in view the follow- 
ing principle, on which I cannot insist 
too strongly, viz., not to make a venture 
with all OUT forces at once, because we 
thus throw away aU. means of direetiiig 
them ; to weary our adversary with as few 
troops as possible, and keep in hand a 
considerable mass for the last decisive 
moment. Once this last reserve is staked, 
it must be led with the utmost boldness. 

5. An order of battle, that is, a method 
of drawing up the troo]3S before and 
during the battle, must be established 
for the whole campaign, or the w^hole 
war. This order of battle is to be ob- 
served in aU cases when there is not time 
to make special dispositions. It must, 
therefore, be based chiefly with avie-w to 
the defensive. This order of battle will 
reduce the form or manner in which the 
army fights to a kind of metlioi^ w^hich is 
very necessary as well as salutary, be- 
cause a great number of the generals of 
second order, and other officers at the 
head of smaller divisions, have little 
knowledge of tactics, and no special apti- 
tude at all for wmi. 

•By this, a certain methodieism is insti- 
tuted which takes the j)lace of art, where 
the latter is wanting. My persuasion is 
that this exists to the greatest degree in 
the French army. 
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6. According to wliat has been said brigade would be sometliing like the 
respecting the use of the different arms following : — 
of the seiwice, this order of battle for a 
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S is a line of lisht infantry vliicli opens tlie liattle, and in a broken, uneven 
country, serves in some measure as an advanced guard ; then comes the artillery, 
T d Lteiided to be placed in battery at advantageous points. Until put m posi- 
tioB, it remains beHnd tlie first line of mfantr^. /,/ie 

intended to deploy and open fire ; in this case it is tonned of four hattalionb , y , 
h, two regiments of cavahy ; hy the second line of infantry, which constitute^ 
the reserve intended to decide the result of the battle. 1, its cavahy. 


Aceordmg to the same pDrinciples, a 
similar disposition may be established 
for a corps of larger proportions : at the 
same time it is not essential that the 
order adopted should be precisely that 
now laid down, it may differ in some 
respects, so that it is in conformity with 
the foregoing x^rinciples. Thns, for in- 
stance, the usual position of the cavaby, 
g h, may be in the line Iniy and then it is 
only brought forward when it is found to 
he too far in rear at I . 

7. The army consists of several such 
iiide|)eiident corj^s, which have their 


generals and staff. They are drawn ui> 
in line, or one behind another, according 
as that may be prescribed by the general 
Tiriiieiples for the combat. One thing 
we have stiff to add, which is, that if we 
are not too weak in cavalry, we should 
form a spiecial reserve of that arm, which 
naturally will be jilaced q^uite in rear, 
and is for the following purposes 

(a) To press upon the enemy, if he 
retreats from the field, and to attack the 
cavalry which he employs incoveriBg his 
retreat. ' If the enemy^s cavalry is beaten 
atthat moment,' great results must follow^ 


unless ■ tlie enemy^s infantry performs 
prodigies of valour. Small bodies of 
cavalry will not answer tke purpose on 
sucli an occasion. 

(^) To hasten the pursuit of the enemy 
if, without being Beaten, he makes a 
retreat ; or if, after a lost battle, he con- 
tinues to retire on the following day. 
Cavalry marches quicker than infantry, 
and is more dreaded By troops that are 
retreating. And next to beating the 
enemy, the pursuit is the most important 
thing in war. 

(c) If our object is to make a great 
turning movement (to turn the enemy 
strategically), and on account of the 
detour we must employ an arm ■which 
marches quicker, then we may take this 
reserve cavalry for the purpose. 

In order to make this corps more inde- 
pendent, horse artillery should be attached 
to it ; for there is greater strength in a 
combination of several arms. 

8. The order of battle for the troops 
has relation to the battle ; it is their dis- 
position for that end. 

The order of march is, in its essentials, 
as follows : — 

(a) Each complete corps (whether bri- 
gade or division) has its own advance 

,:.,IIL-«-FRmGIPLES..FOE 

1 . The terrain (the ground or country) 

' gives ' two .advantages in war, , 

■ The first' is, that obstacles to approach 
are thus presented which either render it 
impossible for an enemy to reach certain 
points, or compel him to march slowly, to 
keep in column, etc. 

, . '.' .The second is, that obstacles of .ground 
enable us to conceal the position of our 
troop's. '.' 

Both advantages are very important, 
but the second appears to me the 
greatest : at all events it is certainly 
the one which we can most frequently 
make use of, because, even the most 


and rear-guard, and forms a column of 
itself; that does not, however, prevent 
several such corps from marching on the 
same road one after another, and thus, to 
a certain extent, forming as a whole one 
great column. 

{h) The corps march according to their 
position in the general order of .battle ; 
that is to say, according as their ap- 
pointed place in that order may happen 
to be in line with, or in rear of) each 
other, so they march. 

(e) In the corps, themselves the follo-w- 
ing order is invariably observed; the 
light infantry form the advanced and 
rear guards, accompanied by ,a, propor- 
tion of cavalry ; then follows the infantry ; 
then the artiUery ; last of all, the rest of 
the cavalry. 

This order is kept, whether we move 
against the enemy — in which case it is 
the natural order — or parallel with the 
enemy, in which case, properly, those 
who in the order of battle are to stand 
behind one another, should mareli side 
by side. If we have to form line of 
battle, there can never be want of time 
to such a degree that "we cannot witli- 
draw the cav^y and the , second line by 
one flank or the other. 

THE USE OF OEOum : ; ^ 

level country, in most cases, still allows 
of drawing up troops more or le>ss iiniier 

cover. 

Formerly, the first of these advantages 
was almost the only, one known, and 
very little use 'was made of the second. 
Now the mobility of all. armies is sueli, 
that the first is of less s.erviee, and just on 
that account we must make use the more 
frequently of the second. The first of 
these two advantages is only serviceable 
in the defensive, the second, in both 
attack and defence. 

2. The ground considered as an ob- 
stacle to approach, is of use chiefly in 
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the following points (a) as a support 
for the flanks, (h) as a means of strength- 
ening the front. 

3. As a fit support for a fllank, an 
obstacle should be quite impassable — 
such as a large river, a lake, an impass- 
able swamp. These are all impediments 
which are rarely met with, and therefore 
perfect supports for the flanks are seldom 
to be found, and the want of them is felt 
now more frequently than formerly, be- 
cause armies move more, do not remain 
so long in one position, consequently re- 
quire a greater number of positions in 
the theatre of war. 

If the obstacle to approach is not an 
impassable barrier, then it is, properly 
speaking, no point d’appui for a flank, 
it is only a point which strengthens the 
position. Troops must then be placed 
behind it, and then again it becomes in 
relation to these an obstacle to approach. 

It is certainly always of advantage 
to strengthen the flanks in this manner, 
as fewer troops are then required at 
those x^oints ; but we must take precau- 
tions against two things: the fli’st is, 
placing too much reliance on such sup- 
ports for the flank, and thus neglecting 
to have strong reserves behind them ; 



the second is, covering both -wings with 
obstacles of this description, for as they 
do not completely secure either, they do 
not prevent the possibility of a combat 
on both flanks; this may easily become 
a most disadvantageous defensive, for the 
obstacles will not allow us easily to 
sally forth with an active defence on one 
wdng, and thus we may be reduced to 


defend ourselves in the most unfavourable 
of all forms, with both flanks thrown 
back, a d) c b. 

4. These considerations lead again to 
the deep order of battle. The less we 
are able to find secure suj)port for the 
wings, the more corps we must have in 
rear, with which we may in turn 
outflank any portion of the enemy’s 
army which shall seek to act against 
our flank. 

5. All kinds of ground which cannot 
be passed by troops marching in line, 
all villages, all enclosures of parcels of 
ground by hedges and ditches, marshy 
meadows, lastly — all hills which can 
only be mounted with some dificulty, 
come under the head of terrain-hin- 
drances of this kind, that is, of obstacles 
that cannot he passed except with dif- 
ficulty, and slowly ; and which, there- 
fore, add greatly to the strength of the 
troops posted behind them in the com- 
bat. Woods can only be included in 
this category when the underwood is 
very thick and the ground marshy. A 
common wood of high trees is as easy 
to pass as a plain. There is one point, 
however, in respect to a wood which 
must not be overlooked, that is, that it 
may serve to conceal the enemy. If we 
place ourselves inside it, then there is 
the same disadvantage for both sides ; 
but it is very dangerous, and at the 
same time a great mistake to have 
wmods in front or on the flank. Such 
a thing can never be allowable unless 
there are very few roads by which they 
can he traversed. Abattis intended to 
bar the passages are so easily removed 
that they are not of much use. 

6. From all this it follows that we 
should endeavour to make use of such 
obstacles upon one flank, in order to offer 
there a relatively strong resistance with 
few troops, whilst we carry out our in- 
tended offensive on the other flank. With 
these obstacles, the use of entrenchments 
may be combined with great advantage, 
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because then, if tbe enemy passes tlie 
obstacle, tlie fire from tbe entrencbments 
may secure our weak force from being 
overwlielnied by superior numbers, and 
thrown back too suddenly. 

7. ’When we are on tbe defensive, 
every obstacle covering our front is of 
great value. 

All Mils on wMcb positions are taken 
up are only occupied on tbis account; for 
an elevated position has seldom any im- 
portant influence, often none at all, on 
tbe effect of tbe arms in use. If we 
stand above tbe enemy as be approaebes, 
be must ascend with diMeulty, therefore 
be advances only slowly, bis ranks get 
into disorder, and be reaches us with bis 
physical powers exhausted, advantages 
for us which, with equal bravery and 
numbers on each side, ought to be deci- 
sive. Tbe great effect morally of a rapid 
charge at full speed is a point which 
must not on any account be overlooked. 
The soldier who is advancing becomes 
insensibi© even to danger, the one who 
is standing still loses his presence of 
mind. It is therefore always advan- 
tageous to place the first lines of infantry 
and artillery on high ground. 

If the slope of the hill is so steep, its 
declivity so broken and uneven, that we 
cannot sweep it well with our fire, which 
is often the case, then, instead of placing 
our front line on the summit ridge, that 
part should at most only be occupied by 
skirmishers, and the full line should be 
so placed on the reverse slope, that at 
the moment when the enemy reaches the 
summit ridge and begins to rally his 
ranks, he is exposed to the greatest fire. 

All other local features which form ob- 
stacles to approach, such as small rivers, 
streams, hollow ways, etc., serve to make 
breaks in the enemy’s front. He must, 
after passing them, halt to reform, and 
that delays him; therefore he should 
then be brought within range of our most 
effectual fire. The most effectual fire is 
grape (400 to 600 yards), if there is 


plenty of artillery available ; the fire of 
musketry (150 to 200 yards), if there is 
little artillery at hand, 

8. Through this it becomes a rule to 
include within the zone of our most 
effective fire, every obstade to approach 
with which we wish to strengthen our 
front. But at the same time, it is ini- 
portant to observe, that our whole defence 
should never depend entirely on our fire, 
but a considerable portion of our troops 
(one-third to one-half) should always be 
kept ready to attack with the bayonet. 
Therefore, if we are very weak, we must 
merely place the line of fire (riflemen and 
artillery) near enough to cover the ob- 
stacle with their fire, and place the rest of 
the troops in columns 600 or 800 yards 
further back, and if possible under cover, 

9. Another way of making use of 
obstacles to approach in front, is to let 
them be a little further in front of our 
line, so that they shall be within the 
effective range of cannon-shot (1,000 to 
2,000 yards), and if the enemy’s columns 
j)ass them then, to attack him from all 
sides. (At Minden, the Duke Ferdinand 
did something like this.) In this manner 
an obstacle of ground is favourable to 
the plan of actively defending ourselves ; 
and this active defence, of which we have 
already spoken elsewhere, then takes 
place on our front. 

10. In the preceding observations, ob» 
stacles of ground and country have been 
considered chiefly as conneeted lines in 
relation to extensive positions, but it is 
necessary to say something about single 
points. 

Isolated points in general can only be 
defended either by entrenclmients, or by a 
strong natural obstacle of ground. Of the 
first we do not speak at present. Obstacles 
of ground wMch, standing isolated, may 
have to be defended can only be— 

(^.) Isolated steep Heights. 

In this case, entrenchments are indis- 
pensable, because the eneuiy can always 
advance against the defender with a front 
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more or less extended, and the defender 
must then at last be taken in rear, be- 
cause he will rarely be strong enough to 
show a front on all sides. 

(5.) Defiles. 

Under this term, we include every 
narrow way forming the only approach 
by which the enemy can reach a particu- 
lar point. Bridges, embankments, rocky 
gulleys with precipitous sides, belong to 
this class. 

In respect to all these cases, it is to be 
observed, that either it is impossible for 
the assailant to turn the obstacle, as, for 
instance, a bridge over a great river ; in 
which case then the defender may boldly 
use all his force in order to bring as 
much fire as possible to bear on the point 
of passage, or we are not secure against 
the obstacle being turned, as in the case 
of bridges over small streams, and the 
greater number of mountain defiles ; then 
it is necessary to reserve a considerable 
part of the force (one-third to one-half) 
for an attack in close order. 

{g) Buildings and Enclosures, Yillages, 
small Towns, etc. 

If troops are brave and carry on a war 
with enthusiasm , there is no place or con- 
dition of things in which a few can so well 
resist many as in the defence of houses. 
But if we are not quite certain of the men 
individually, it is better only to occupy 
the houses, gardens, etc. with riflemen, 
and to plant cannon at the approaches, and 
to draw up the greater part of the troops 
(one-third to one-half) in close column, in 
the place itself, or behind it under cover, 
in order to rush upon the enemy with 
this reserve, when he attempts to enter. 

11. These isolated posts serve the 
great operations partly as outposts, not 
intended to offer an absolute defence, hut 
mostly only to detain the enemy, partly, 
at points which are of importance in the 
combinations planned for the whole army. 
It is also often necessary to hold a distant 
point, in order to gain tim e for the develop- 
ment of active defensive meaures which 


we have in view. If the point is remote, 
it is naturally on that account isolated. 

12. It is only now necessary to add two 
remarks concerning isolated points, the 
first is, that we must hold troops in readi- 
ness behind these points for the detach- 
ments to rally upon in ease of being driven 
out ; the second is that whoever includes 
such aclefence inthe series of his combina- 
tions, should never reckon too much upon 
it, let the strength of the natural obstacles 
of ground he ever so great ; that on the 
other hand, whoever is entrusted with 
the defence, must determine to carry out 
the object, let circumstances be ever so ad- 
verse to him. For this, a spirit of resolu- 
tion and self-devotion is required which 
can only spring from a thirst for glory 
and from enthusiasm : for this reason, 
people must he chosen for such duties 
who are not deficient in these noble 
qualities of the soul. 

13. All that concerns the use of the 
ground as a means for covering our 
position and our march up to occupy it, 
recpiires no elaborate exposition. 

We do not now place ourselves on b> 
hill we wish to defend (as was often done 
formerly) hut hehind it ; we do not place 
ourselves before a wood, but in or hehind 
it ; the latter only when we can over- 
look the wood or thicket. W e keep our 
troops in colimiiis that they may be the 
more easily concealed; we take advantage 
of villages, plantations, all undulations of 
the ground, in order to conceal our troops 
behind them; in advancing we choose the 
most broken intersected country, etc. 

In cultivated countries there are hardly 
any localities so much overlooked that 
it is not possible by a skilful use of such 
obstacles and features as the ground 
presents, to keep a great part of the troops 
on the defensive from being seen. For 
the assailant, there is more difficulty in 
keeping a march secret, because he must 
follow the high road. 

Of course, when the ground is made 
use of for purposes of concealment of 
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troops, tMs must Ibe done witli a due 
regard to tKe end and tlie coml:)iiiations 
■wMcli liaYe been decided upon ; therefore, 
in this we must take care above all things 
that we do not pull to pieces the order of 
battle, although some small deviations 
may be allowable. 

14. If we sum up what has now 
been said on ground, we deduce from it 
as respects the defensive, that is the 
choice of positions, that the following 
points are those of most importance: — 

(^^J) Support of one or both flanks. 

. (^) Open view hefoi'e front and flanks. 

(ef Obstacles to the approach in front. 

■ (d) Masked positions for troops. 

To this is to be added— 

(e) A broken country in rear, because 
that makes pursuit difflcult in case of 
disaster; hut no defiles too near (as at 
Friedland), for that causes delay and 
confusion. 

1 5. It would be pedantic to suppose that 
all these advantages are to be obtained 
at every position which it is necessary to 
take up in war. All positions are not 
of equal importance ; their importance 
increases in proportion to the probability 
of our being attacked in them. It is only 
in the most important that we try to com- 
bine, if possible, all these advantages ; in 
others we try to do so more or less. 

16. The considerations which the as- 
sailant has to study in respect to ground, 


are principally embraced in two leading 
points : not to choose an over difficult 
country for the point of attack ; and next, 
on all occasions to advance through the 
country so that the enemy can see as 
little as possible of our movements, 

' 17. I close these observations on the 
use of ground, with a maxim of the 
highest importance for the defence, and 
which is to be regarded as the key- stone 
of the whole theory of defence, wdiich 
is ^0 expect evenjtMng from the 
strength of the ground, consequently never to 
he enticed into a passive defence by a strong: 
counting. For if the country is in reality 
so strong that it is impossible for tlie 
assailant to drive ns out of our position, 
he will turn it, which is always possible, 
and then the strongest country is useless ; 
we are then compelled to fight under 
quite different circumstances, in quite 
a different country ; and we might as well 
not have included the other ioeality in 
our combinations. But if the ground is 
not of such strength, if it is possible to 
attack it, still the advantages of such a 
position will never outweigh the disadvan- 
tages of a passive defence. All obstael es 
of ground must therefore only be taken 
advantage of for a partial defensive, in 
order to offer a relatively great resistance 
with few troops, and to gain time for the 
offensive, by which the real victory is to 
be gained at other points. 


III.— STEATEGY. 


This is the combination of the single 
battles of a war, in order to attain to the 
object of the campaign, or war. 

If we know how to fight, if we know 
how to conquer, there is not much more 
wanted ; to combine successful results is 
easy, because it is merely an affair of a 
well-practised judgment, and does not 


depend, like the direction of a battle, on 
sj)ecial knowledge. 

All that is essential in the few princi- 
ples which there are, and which depend 
chiefly on the constitution of States and 
armies may, therefore, be brought with- 
in a small compass. 


1.— GENERAL PEIITCIELES. 

1. There are three principal objeetsin {a) To conquer and destroy the eiie- 
carrying on war— my's armed force. 
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(J)) To get possession of tlie material 
elements of aggression, and of tlie other 
sojiirces of existence of the hostile army. 

(^?) To gain public opinion. 

2. To attain the first of these objects, 
the chief operation must be directed 
against the enemy’s principal army, or at 
least against a very important portion of 
the hostile force; for it must oe beaten 
before we can follow up the other two 
objects with success. 

3. In order to seize the material forces, 
operations are directed against those 
points at which those resources are chiefiy 
concentrated : principal towns, maga- 
zines, great fortresses. On the road to 
these, the enemy’s principal force, or a 
considerable jpart of his army, will be 
encountered. 

4. Public opinion is ultimately gained 
by great victories, and by the possession 
of the enemy’s capital. 

5. The fii’vstand most important maxim 
which we can set before us for the attain- 
ment of these objects, is : to employ all 
the forces which we can make available 
with the utmost energy. In every modi- 
fication which manifests itself in these 
respects, there is a shortcoming as re- 
spects the object. Even if the result is 
tolerably certain in itself, it is extremely 
unwise not to use the utmost efforts to 
make it perfectly certain ; for these efforts 
can never produce injurious effects. Let 
the country suffer ever so much by it, no 
disadvantage can arise from that, because 
the pressure of the war is the sooner re- 
moved. 

The moral impression produced by 
vigorous preparatious is of infinite value ; 
every one feels certain of success : this is 
the best means of raising the spirits of 
the nation. 

6. The second principle is to concen- 
trate our force as much as is possible at 
the point where the decisive blows are to 
be struck, to run the risk even of being 
at a disadvantage at other points, in 
order to make sure of the result at the 


decisive point. The success at that point 
will compensate for aU defeats at secon- 
dary points. 

7. The third principle is : not to lose 
time. If no special and considerable 
advantage will arise by delay, it is impor- 
tant to commence work as quickly as 
possible. By rapidity, many measures of 
the enemy are nipped in the bud, and 
public opinion is gained in our favour. 

Surprise plays a much greater part in 
strategy than in tactics ; it is the most 
powerful element of victory ; Alexandei’, 
Hannibal, Caesar, Grustavus Adolphus, 
Erederickll., Napoleon, owe the brightest 
rays of their fame to their promptitude. 

8. Lastly, the fourth principle is : to 
follow up the success we gain with the 
utmost energy. 

The pursuit of the enemy when de- 
feated, is the only means of gathering up 
the fruits of victory. 

9. The first of these principles is the 
foundation of the three others. If we 
have followed the first principle, we can 
venture any length with rGsj)ect to the 
others, without risking our all. It gives 
the means of continually creating new 
forces behind us, and with fresh forces, 
every disaster may be repaired. 

In this, and not in going forward with 
timid steps, lies that prudence which 
may be called wise. 

10. Small states, in the present day, 
cannot make any wars of conquest ; but, 
at the same time, for a defensive war, even 
their means are very great. Therefore 
I am perfectly convinced : that whoever 
calls forth all his powers in order to ap- 
pear incessantly with new masses, who- 
ever adopts every imaginable means of 
prei>aration, whoever concentrates his 
force at the decisive point, whoever thus 
armed pursues a great object with reso- 
lution and energy, has done all that can 
be done in a general way for the stra- 
tegical conduct of the war, and that unless 
he is altogether unfortuiiate in battle, he 
will undoubtedly be victorious in the 
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same measure as liis adversary lias fallen 
sliort of tMs exertion and energy. 

11. Due attention being paid to these 
principles, the form in whieh the o|)era- 
tions are carried on, is in the end of little 
consequence. I shall, however, try to 
explain, in a few words, what is most 
important. 

In tactics, we seek always to get round 
the enemy, that is to say, that portion 
of his force against which our principal 
attack is directed, partly hecaiise the 
convergent action of the combatant force 
is more advantageous than the parallel, 
partly because it is the only method of 
cutting the enemy off from his line of 
retreat. 

If this, which relates to the enemy and 
his jDosition tactically, is used strategi- 
cally, and applied to the enemy’s theatre 
of war (therefore, also, to his subsistence 
lines), then the separate columns, or 
armies, which should envelop the enemj’’, 
will be, in most cases, so far apart from 
each other that they cannot take part in 
one and the same battle. The enemy 
will be in the middle, and may be able 
to turn with the mass of his forces 
against these corps singly, and beat them 
in detail. Drederiek n.’s campaigns fur- 
nish examples of this, more especially 
those of 1757 and 1758. 

Now as the battle is the principle 
affair, the decisive one, the party acting 
on converging lines, unless he has a most 
decisive superiority in numbers, will lose 
by battles all the advantages which the 
enveloping movement would have gained 
for him ; for an operation against the 
lines of communication only takes effect 
very slowly, but victory in the battle very 
quieldy. 

Therefore, in strategy, he who finds 
himself in the midst of his enemies, is 
better off than his opponent who tries to 
envelop him, particularly if the forces 
on each side are equal, and of course still 
more so if there is an inferiority on the 
enveloping side. 


A strategic enveloping or ' turning 
movement is no doubt a very c^ffective 
means of cutting the enemy off from his 
line of retreat; hut as this object, may 
also just as well be attained by a. tactical 
turning movement, the strategic envelop- 
ing movement is therefore never advisable 
unless we are (physically and morally) so 
superior, that we shall be strong enough 
at the decisive point, and yet can at the 
same time dispense with the detatched 
cox’ps. 

Napoleon never engaged in attenqhs 
to turn his enemy strategically, although 
he was so often, indeed almost always, 
both physically and morally superior. 

Frederick II. only did it once, in the 
attack on Bohemia, 1757. Certainly by 
that means the Austrians were prevented 
from bringing on a battle until they got 
to Prague ; but what was the benefit to 
him of the conquest of Bohemia as far as 
Prague, without a decisive battle *i . The 
battle of ICollin forced him to give it up 
again — a proof that battles decide all. At 
Prague he was obviously in d.an,ger of 
being attacked by the whole of tlie 
Austrian forces before the arrival of 
Schwerin. He would not have exposed 
himself to this danger if he had marched 
through Saxony with ail his forces united. 
The first battle wmiild in that case pro- 
bably have been fought at Biidiii on the 
Eger, and that woulcl have been as deci- 
sive as the Battle of Prague. This con- 
centric march into Bohemia was iinquos- 
tionably a consequence of the Prussian 
army having been broken u|) during llie 
winter in cantonments in Silesia and 
Saxony, and it is of importance to olxserve, 
that reasons of this kind, in most; cases, 
are more influential than the advantages 
in the form of the disposition itself, for 
the facility of operations is favoural)le to 
their rapid execution, and the friction 
inherent in the immense machinery of a 
great armed force, is in any ease so great, 
that we should never add to it except 
,, from necessity. 
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12. Besides this, the principle just 
stated, of concentrating as much aspossible 
at the decisive point, is opposed to the idea 
of enveloping strategically, and the order 
of battle for our troops naturally springs 
from that principle of itself. On that ac- 
count I said, with reason, that the form, of 
the order of battle is of little consequence. 
There is, however, one ease in which the 
operating strategically against the enemy’s 
flanks leads to great results, similar to 
those of a battle ; that is, when in a poor 
or impoverished country the enemy, by 
great exertions, has formed large maga- 
zines, on the preservation of which his 
operations entirely depend. In such a 
ease it may perhaps be advisable not to 
march with the mass of our forces against 
•the enemy’s principal force, but to push 
forward against his base. Eor this there 
are, how'ever, two conditions requisite : — • 

(«.) That the enemy is so far from his 
base that he will be forced by this means 
to make a long retreat, and 

(6.) That with a few troops and the 
help of natural and artificial obstacles we 
shall be able to harass him in such a man- 
ner on the road which his principal force 
must take, that no conquests he can make 
in that direction will comjpensate for the 
loss of his base. 

13. The subsistence of troops being a 
condition which is indispensable in the con- 
duct of war, it has a great influence on 
the operations of the war, particularly 
in this way, that it will only allow of the 
concentration of troops to a certain de- 
gree ; and as it must be considered in the 
choice of the line of operations, therefore 
it has an influence in determining the 
theatre of war. 

14. The subsistence for troops is pro- 
vided, whenever the state of a country 
allows of it, at the cost of the country, by 
requisitions. 

Aecording to the present mode of 
making war, armies take up considerably 
more space than formerly. The forma- 
tion of separate independent corps has 
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made this possible without our being 
placed at a disadvantage if opposed to an 
enemy who is concentrated in the old 
manner (with 70,000 to 100,000 men) at 
one spot ,• for one of these corps, so 
organised as they now are, can sustain 
itself for some time against an enemy 
twice or three times superior in numbers ; 
during this time other corps arrive, and 
therefore, even if this corps is actually 
beaten, it will not have fought in vain, 
as we have already observed elsewhere. 

Accordingly, now, single divisions or 
corps take the field, marching separately 
either in line with each other, or in suc- 
cession one after another, and only so 
far in connection, that, if they belong to 
the same army, they can take part in 
any battle which may occur. 

This makes it practicable to subsist 
an army for a time without magazines. 
It is facilitated by the organisation of 
the cor|)s itself, by its staff and its com- 
missariat department. 

15. When important reasons (as for 
instance the position of the enemy’s prin- 
cipal army) do not decide otherwise, one 
should choose the richest and most pro- 
ductive provinces to operate in, for 
facility of subsistence promotes rapidity 
of movement. There is nothing which 
in importance surpasses the subsistence, 
except the position of the enemy’s prin- 
cipal army, which we are seeking, the 
situation of the capital city, or strong 
place which we wish to take. AE other 
considerations, for instance, the advan- 
tageous form of dra wing up the armed 
force (order of battle), of which we have 
already spoken, are, as a rule much less 
important. 

16, In spite of this new method of 
subsisting, we are very far from being 
able to dispense with all magazines, 
and a wise commander, even if the re- 
sources of the province are quite suf- 
ficient, will not neglect to form magazines 
behind Mm as a provision against un- 
foreseen events, and so as to be able 
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tlie more readily to concentrate Ms of those measures of precaution wMcli 
Btrengtli at certain points. TMs is one are no detriment to the main object. 

II.— DEFEmYE. ' 


1 . In political language, a defensive war 
is one which a State carries on to maintain 
its independence : in strategy, a defensive 
war is a campaign in which we limit 
ourselves to contending with the enemy 
in a theatre of war which has been pre- 
pared hy ns for the purpose. Whether 
the battles we fight in this theatre of 
war are offensive or defensive, make>s no 
difference in this respect. 

2 We choose the strategic defensive 
chiefly when the enemy is superior in 
force. Naturally, fortresses and entrenched 
camps, which are to he regarded as the 
chief preparations of a theatre of war, 
afford great advantages, to which may be 
added knowledge of the country and the 
possession of good maps and surveys. 
With these advantages, a small army, or 
an army which is based on a small State 
and limited resources, will be more in a 
condition to oppose the enemy than with- 
out the aid of such assistance. 

There are besides the two following 
grounds upon -which we may choose the 
defensive form of war by preference. 

First. — If the poverty of the provinces 
surrounding our theatre of war, makes 
the operations of war extremely difficult 
on account of the question of subsistence. 
In that case we escape the disadvantage, 
and the enemy must submit to it. This 
is, for instance, at this moment (1812) 
the case of the Eussian army. 

Secondly. — If the enemy has greater 
advantages for carrying on the -war. In 
a theatre of war prepared, which we 
know, where all the surrounding circum- 
stances are in our favour, war is more 
easily conducted, there wall not he so 
many faults committed. In this ease, 
that is, when the little dependence to be 
placed on our troops and generals com- 
pels ns to resort to the defensive, we 


gladly combine the tactical defensive 
with the strategic, that is, we give battle 
in positions prepared beforcliafid ; we do 
so further because there is less risk of 
our committing faults. 

3. In defensive war just as much as 
in the offensive, a great olqeot .‘should 
he pursued. This can he nothing fdso 
than to annihilate the enemy’s army, 
either in a battle, or by making his sub- 
sistence so diflieiilt as to pr^xluce dis- 
organisation and compel bim to retreat, 
by w*hich he must necessarily suffer con- 
siderable losses. Wellington’s campaign 
in the years 1810 and 1811 is an instance 
of this. 

The defensive war, therefore, does not 
consist in an indolent u'ait ing for events ; 
we must only piirsiio the waiting-lbr 
system -^vhere there is a palpuble and 
decisive utility in tliat mode of proce- 
dure. That sort of cairn before a storm, 
whilst the offensive is gatlif?ring up new 
force for great blows, is extremely dan- 
gerous for the defoiider. 

If the Austrians, after the battle of 
Aspern, had reinforced themselves to 
three times the strength of the French 
Emperor, which they certainly might 
have done, then the time of rest wdiirff 
took place before the battle of Wagram 
might have been advantageous to tlrem, 
but only on tliat condition; as they did 
not do so, that was only so much lost 
time for them, and it wMjiild have been 
wiser if they had taken advantage of 
Napoleon’s critical position to reap the 
fruits of their success at Aspern. 

4. Fortresses are intended to occupy 
an impoidant part of the enemy’s army in 
besieging them. This period iniist, there- 
fore, be taken advantage of to beat the 
rest of the army. Our battles should he 
fought lieJund our fortresses, not in front 
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of them. At tlie same time, liowever, we 
must not quietly look on at tlieir being 
captured, as Benningsen did during tke 
siege of Dantzig. 

5. A great river, tkat is, sncli as we 
cannot build a bridge across witkout 
considerable difficulty, rivers like tke 
Danube, below Vienna, and tke Lower 
Ekine, afford a natural line of defence : 
not by distributing our forces equally 
along its banks, and seeking to kinder 
tke passage absolutely, wkiek is a dan- 
gerous measure, but by watching it, and 
wken tke enemy passes then falling upon 
kim from all sides just at tke moment 
wken ke kas not yet got all kis forces 
under command, and is still kemmed in 
witkin a narrow space close to tke river. 
Tke battle of Aspern is an instance. At 
tke battle of Wagram tke Austrians, 
without any necessity, allowed the Drench 
to get possession of far too much space, 
by which means they did away with the 
disadvantages peculiarly inherent to the 
passage of a river. 

6. Mountains are the second natural 
obstacles of ground which afford a good 
line of defence, as we can either have 
them in front, and only occupy them 
with a few light troops, treat them to a 
certain extent as a river which the enemy 
must cross, and as soon as ke debouches 
with kis single columns, fall upon one of 
them with our whole weight, or we may 
ourselves take position in tke mountains. 
In the last case, we must only defend the 
single passes with small corps, and a con- 
siderable part of the army (a third or a 
half) must remain in reserve, in order to 
fall in superior numbers on any column 
which forces its way through. This 
great reserve must, however, not be 
split up with a view to absolutely pre- 
venting all the columns from passing, 
but we must, from the first, resolve to 
make use of it to attack that column 
which we suppose to be the strongest. 
If, in this way, we rout a consider- 
able part of the enemy’s force, the other 


columns which have forced their way 
through, will of themselves retire again. 

The formation of mountain ranges in 
general is such that about the centre of 
the masses, there are plateaux or plains 
at a greater or less elevation, and the sides 
next to the level country are intersected 
by deep valleys forming the entrances 
or avenues. The defender, therefore, has 
in the mountains a distinct in which he 
can make rapid movements right or left, 
whilst the attacking columns are separated 
from each other by steep, inaccessible 
ridges. It is only a mountain mass of 
this kind that is well adapted for a good 
defence. If it is rugged and impassable, 
generally throughout, so that the corps 
on the defensive must be scattered and 
disconnected, then to undertake the de- 
fence with the principal army is a dan- 
gerous measure, for under such circum- 
stances all the advantages are on the 
side of the assailant, who can fall upon 
any of the isolated posts with far su- 
perior numbers, as no pass, no single 
post is so strong that it cannot soon be 
taken by superior numbers. 

7. ‘With regard to mountain warfare, 
it is specially to be observed, that in it a 
great deal depends on the aptitude of 
subordinate officers, but still more on the 
high spirit which animates the ranks. 
Great skill in manoeuvring is not here, 
requisite, hut a military spirit and a 
heart in the cause, for every one is more 
or less left to act independently ; this is 
why national levies find their account in 
mountain warfare, for while they are 
deficient in the first quality, they possess 
the other in the highest degree. 

8. Lastly, in respect to the strategic 
defensive, it is to be observed, that while 
it is in itself stronger than the offensive, 
it should only be used to gain the first 
great result, and that if this object is 
attained, and peace does not immediately 
follow upon that, greater results can 
only be obtained by the offensive ; for 
whoever remains always on the defen- 
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sive, exposes Mm self to tlie disadvantage 
of always carrying on tlie war at Ms own 
expense. No state can endure tliat for 
more than a certain time ; and therefore, 
if it exposes itself to the blows of its ad- 
versary without ever striking in return, 


it is almost sure in the end to become 
exhausted, and be obliged to submit. 
We should therefore ■ begin'. with the 
defensive, that we may with the more 
certainty end with the offensive. 


III.--ATTACK. 


1. The strategic attack pursues the 
aim of the war directly, for it is aimed 
directly at the destruction of the enemy’s 
armed force, whilst the strategic de- 
fence seeks to obtain this object partly 
only indirectly. From this it comes that 
the principles of the attack are already 
contained in the general principles of 
strategy. Only two subjects require 
special mention. 

2. Tbe first is the keeping the army 
constantly complete in men and arms. 
To the defender, this is relatively easier, 
from the proximity of Ms resources. The 
assailant, although in most cases pos- 
sessed of the resources of a powerful state, 
must bring his means more or less from a 
distance, and therefore, of course, with 
greater difi3.eulty. That he may not run 
short in means, he must make such ar- 
rangements that the levy of recruits and 
transport of arms anticipate Ms wants in 
these respects. The roads on his line of 
operations must be incessantly covered 
with reinforcements and trains of sup- 
plies moving to the front ; on those roads, 
military stations must be formed to ex- 
pedite the transport, 

3. Even in the most prosperous circum- 
stances, and with the greatest moral and 
physical superiority, the assailant must 


keep in view the possibility of ■ a great 
change of fortune. For this reason, he 
must provide points on the line of opera-, 
tions suitable for refuge, in the event of 
his army being beaten. Such are, for- 
tresses wdth entrenched camps, or simply 
entrenched camps. 

Large rivers afibrd the best means of 
checking the |)iirsuit of an enemy for a 
time. We should therefore secure the 
passages across them with bridge heads, 
surrounded with a girdle of strong re- 
doubts. 

For the defence of these points, and as 
garrisons for important towns and for- 
tresses, troops, in greater or less iniiaber, 
must be left behind, according as we have 
to apprehend attacks from the eiiemy or 
the hostility of the inhabitants of the 
country. These, with the reinfo.rc‘ements 
coming up, form new corps, which in 
case of snceess, follow the army, but in 
case of disaster, are stationed at the 
points which have been fortified to secure 
the retreat. 

Napoleon always showed great fore- 
sight in the provision he made in this 
manner in the rear of his army; and in 
that way, even in his boldest operations, 
he incxirred less risks than might be i,ma- 
gined at first sight. 


lY.— ON THE PRACTICE IN WAR OF THE PRINCIPLES NOW LAII) DOWN. 

1. The principles of the art of war this knowledge is so limited, that it can 
are in themselves very simple, and are hardly he compared with any other sei- 
quite within the compass of sound, enee, either in diversity or extent. Learn- 
common sense; and although in tactics ing and profound science are, therefore, 
they rest rather more than in stra- not at all requisite, nor are even great 
tegy upon special knowledge, still even powers of understanding. If any special 
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faculty of tlie understanding, besides a 
practised judgment is required, it is clear 
from all that precedes, that it is a talent 
for artifice or stratagem. The exact 
contrary lias been long maintained, but 
merely from a misplaced feeling of awe 
regarding the subject, and from tbe 
vanity of authors who have written on 
the subject. An impartial consideration 
must convince us of this : but experience 
tends to impress upon us this conviction 
still more forcibly. In tbe late revolu- 
tionary war, many men have made them- 
selves conspicuous as skilful generals, 
often as generals of the first order, with- 
out having had the benefit of any military 
education. As regards Oonde, Wallen- 
stein, Suwarrow, and many others, it is 
at least a very doubtful point. 

That the conduct itself of war is very 
difficult is a matter of no doubt ; but the 
difficulty is not that special learning, or 
great genius, is required to comprehend 
the true principles of conducting war; 
that can be done by any well- organised 
head, with a mind free from prejudice, 
and not altogether ignorant of the sub- 
ject. Even the application of these prin- 
ciples on a map, and on paper, presents 
no difficulty; and even a good plan of 
operations is still no great masterpiece. 
The great difficulty is to adhere steadfastly 
in exeeution to the principles which we have 
adopted, 

^ The object of this concluding observa- 
tion, is to fix attention on this difficulty, 
and to give your Eoyal Highness a lucid 
and distinct idea of it, for I look upon that 
as being the most important point which I 
can attain by this paper. 

The whole conduct of war is like the 
action of a complicated machine, with an 
immense amount of friction ; so that com- 
binations which are easily made on 
paper, can only be carried into execution 
by very great exertion. 

Therefore the free wiU, the mind of the 
general, finds itself impeded in its action 
at every instant, and it requires a pecu- 


liar strength of mind and understanding 
to overcome this resistance. By this 
friction, many a good idea is lost, and 
we are obliged to lay down a plain^ 
simple scheme, when by a somewhat 
more compHcated one, greater results 
might be attained. 

^ To enumerate the causes of this fric- 
tion in full is perhaps not possible, but 
the following are the greatest:— 

1. We always know much less of the 
actual condition and of the designs of 
the enemy, than we assume on supposi- 
tion in forming our plans ; innumerable 
doubts rise up at the moment of the 
execution of a resolution, doubts caused 
by the dangers to which we see we are 
exposed, if it should prove that we have 
been much deceived in the conjectures we 
have formed. That feeling of anxiety 
which so easily seizes men in general in 
the execution of great designs, then over- 
j)Owers us, and from this state of anxiety 
to a state of irresolution, from that to 
half measures, is a short step not per- 
ceptible. 

2. Not only are we mcertain as to the 
strength of the enemy, but rumour fall 
intelligence which we receive through 
outposts, spies, or by accident) increases 
his numbers. The great masses of the 
people are timid by nature, and thereby 
danger is invariably exaggerated. All 
the infiuences brought to bear on the 
general, therefore, tend to give him a 
false imx:)ression of the strength of the 
enemy before him ; and herein lies a new 
source of irresolution. 

We cannot imagine the full extent of 
this uncertainty ; and it is, therefore, im- 
portant to prepare for it beforehand. 

If we have quietly reflected on every- 
thing beforehand, if we have impartially 
considered, if we have sought for, and if 
we have made up our minds on the pro- 
babilities of the case, we should not be 
ready to give up at once the first opinion, 
but carefully criticise reports as they come 
in, compare several with each other, send 
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out for further information, etc. Very 
often, "by this meaiiS; false intelligence is 
detected on the sj)ot ; often the first in- 
formation is confirmed ; in both ' cases, 
therefore, we attain to certainty, and can 
form a resolution accordingly. If we can- 
not obtain this certainty, then we must say 
to ourselves that in war nothing can he 
carried out without a risk j that the nature 
of war never allows us thoroughly to see, 
at all times, which way we are going ; that 
the probable will still always remain the 
probable, even if it does not strike upon 
onr senses at once ; and that if we have 
made judicious arrangements generally, 
we shall not he completely mined at 
once, even if there is one error. 

3. The uncertainty as to the existing 
state of things at any given moment, 
applies to our own army as well as the 
enemy’s. Our own army can seldom be 
kept so concentrated that we can at any 
moment clearly command a view of all 
parts. Kow, if we are disposed to he 
anxious, then new doubts will thus arise. 
We shall wish to wait and see, and a 
delay in the action of the whole is the 
inevitable consequence. 

We must, therefore, feel so much con- 
fidence in the arrangements we have 
made as to believe that they will meet 
our expectations. To this belongs in 
especial manner a reliance on the sub- 
ordinate generals ; we must, therefore, 
make it a rule to select officers upon 
whom we can rely, making every other 
consideration give way to that. If we 
have made the dispositions which are 
suitable, if we have provided for con- 
tingent mishaps, and so arranged that 
ill case such should occur during the 
execution of our measures, we shall not 
he completely ruined, then we must step 
boldly forward through the night of 
uncertainty, 

4. When we want to carry on a war 
which causes a great strain upon our 
powers, then subordinate generals, and 
even the troops (if they are not used to 


war) will often find obstacles wliicli they 
represent as insuperable. They will 
find the inarch too long, the fatigue too 
great, the subsistence impraeticaijle. If 
we should listen to all these difficulties, as 
Frederick II. called them, we should 
soon have to succumh to them, and remain 
powerless and inactive instead of acting 
with force and energy. 

To withstand all this, a degree of confi- 
dence in our own sagacity and eonvietions 
is requisite, which commonly looks like 
obstinacy at the moment, but wlucli is 
that power of the understanding and 
character which we call firmness. 

5, None of the efieets upon vdiich we 
calculate in war, come to pass so exactly 
as any one would imagine who has not 
watched war attentively and been ac- 
customed to it in reality. 

We often make a mistake of several 
hours as to the march of a column, and 
yet we are unable to tell where to fix 
the cause of the delay ; ol>stacles often 
present themselves which could not be 
calculated upon beforehand ; often we 
expect to arrive at a certain point with 
an army, and find ourselves oldiged to 
halt some miles short of it ; often a post 
which we have established, renders much 
less service than we expected ; . one 
of the enemy’s, on the contraiy, much 
more ; often the. resources of a province 
do not amount to as much ' as we antici- 
pated, &c. 

Any such ohstriiction can only be got 
over by great efforts, which the general 
can only succeed in getting by strictness 
bordering on severity. Only by such 
means, only when he is certain that the 
utmost possible will be done, can he fetd 
secure that these little impediments will 
not exercise a great intluenee on his 
operations, that he will not fall short of 
the object which he proposed to at- 
tain. 

6. We may feel certain that an army 
is never in the condition in which a per- 
son following its operations in a room. 
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supposes it to be. If be is in favour of 
tbe army, be will figure it to bimself as 
being from a third to a half stronger 
and better than it reaUy is. It is natural 
enoiigb that the commander sboiild find 
bimself ill tbe same case in relation to tbe 
first plan of bis operations, tbat be should 
afterwards see bis army melt away in a 
manner be never anticipated, bis artillery 
and cavalry become unserviceable, &c. 
Thus, wb at appeared to the observer and 
tbe general as possible and easy at tbe 
opening of tbe campaign, will often prove 
difficult or impossible in tbe execution. 
Now, if tbe commander is a man, wbo, im- 
pelled by a lofty ambition, still follows bis 
object with boldness and energetic will, 
then be will attain it, whilst an ordinary 
man will think bimself fully justified in 
abandoning it, owing to tbe condition of 
bis army. 

Massena showed in Genoa and in Por- 
tugal, tbe power wbicb a general has 
over bis troops through tbe strength of 
bis will; in the one case by the force, 
we might say tbe severity, of his charac- 
ter, be drove the men to extraordinary 
exertions, wbicb were crowned with suc- 
cess ; in tbe other, in Portugal, be held 
out, at least, much longer than any one 
else would have done. 

In most cases, the enemy ^s army finds 
itself in a similar condition; think of 
Wallenstein and Gustavus Adolphus at 
Nuremberg, of Napoleon and Benningsen 
after tbe battle of Eylau. Tbe state of 
tbe enemy we do not see, our own is 
before out eyes ; therefore, the latter 
makes a much greater impression than 
tbe former, because in ordinary mortals 
sensuons impressions are more powerful 
than the language of tbe understanding. 

7. The subsistence of the troops in 
whatever waj’" it may be managed, 
(whether by magazines or req[uisiuons), 
presents such difficulties that it must 
always have a very decisive voice in the 
choice of measures. It is often opposed 
to tbe most effectual combination, and an 


army is compelled sometimes to go in quest 
of its subsistence, when it might be on 
tbe way to victory, to brilHant successes. 
Through this, chiefly, tbe whole machine 
acquires tbat unwieldiness by which the 
effects realised fall far short of the flight 
of great plans. 

A general wbo, with a tyrannical 
power, demands from bis troops the 
utmost efforts, tbe most extreme bard-' 
ships ; an army accustomed to these sacri- 
fices through wars of long duration 
what advantages will they not have over 
their opponents, bow much more rapidly 
will they pursue then* object in spite of 
all obstacles ! With equally good plans, 
bow different will be tbe result I 

8. Generally, and in all tbe foregoing 
cases, we cannot keep our eyes too in- 
tently fixed on tbe following truth : — 

Tbe sensuous impressions wbicb come 
before us in tbe course of execution, are 
more vivid than those obtained previously 
through mature reflection. They are, 
however, only first appearances of things, 
and that, as we know, seldom corresponds 
exactly with reality. We are, therefore, 
in danger of sacrificing our mature re™ 
flection to first appearances. 

Tbat this first appearance, as a rule, 
produces fear and over caution, is owing 
to tbe natural timidity of man, wbo takes 
only a partial view of everything. 

Against this, we must, therefore, arm 
ourselves, and place a firm reliance on 
tbe results of our own past mature re- 
flections, in order to fortify ourselves by 
tbat means against the weakening im- 
pressions of tbe moment. 


In this difficulty of execution a great 
deal depends on tbe certainty and firmiiess 
of our own eonvictions ; on that account, 
tie study of military history is therefore 
important, because by it we learn tbe 
thing itself, we see the development of 
events themselves. The principles wbicb 
we have learnt by tbeGretical instruction 
are only suited to facilitate tbe study 
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of and direct oar attention, to tlie points 
of greatest importance in military Ms- 
tory,- ■ 

Your Boy al Higliness must therefore 
make yourself ac(3[uainted -with these 
principles, with a view to proving them 
hy the study of military history, and 
seeing where they coincide with the 
course of actual events, and where they 
are modified or overthrown by the same. 

But, besides this, the study of military 
history is the only means of supplying 
the place of actual experience, by giving 
a clear idea of that which we have termed 
the friction of the whole machine. 

To this end we must not confine our- 
selves to the leading events, much less 
keep to the reasoning of historians, but 
study details as much as is possible. 
Bor historians rarely make perfect fide- 
lity of representation their object ; in 
general, they desire to embellish the 
deeds of their army, or to prove a con- 
sonance between actual events and some 
imaginary rules. They invent history, 
instead of writing it. Much reading 
of history is not required for the above 
object. The knowledge of a few sex^a- 
rate battles, in their details, is more use- 
ful than a general knowledge of several 
campaigns. On this account it is more 
advantageous to read particular nar- 
ratives and journals than regular woiYs 
of history. The account of the defence 
ofMenin, in the year 1794, in the me- 


moirs of General .Seharnhorst, is , a pat- 
tern of this kind of narration '■ which" 
cannot he surj^assed. This narrative, 
especially the account of the sortie, and 
the mode in which the garrison cut their 
way through the enemy, will serve Your 
Eoyai Highness as a criterion for the 
style in which militaiy history should.be 
written. 

No battle in the world has more 
thoroughly convinced me, that in war 
we should not despair of success up to 
the last moment, and that the eileets of 
good x)rinciples, which can never manifest 
themselves in such a regular manner as 
we sup|}0se, will unexx>eetediy make their 
appearance, even in the most desperate 
eases, when we believe any such infiu- 
ences are com^fietely lost. 


Some great sentiment must stimulate 
great abilities in the general, either 
ambition, as in Omsar, hatred of the 
enemy, as in Hannibal, the pride of 
failing gloriously, as in Frederick the 
Great. 

Oj)en your heart to a feeling of this 
kind I Be bold and astute in your de* 
signs, firm and persevering in executing 
them, determined to find a gh>rious end, 
and destiny will press on your youthful 
brow a radiant crown — fit emblem of a 
prince, the rays of,, which w-ili carry 
your image into the, bosom' of your latest 
descendants. 
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That tlie grounds wliicli determine tlie 
division and strength, of the different 
parts of an army, and which have their 
root in elementary tactics, are not very 
distinct, and allow of much that is arbi- 
trary, we must suppose, if we look at 
the various modes of formation which 
actually exist ; but no great reflection is 
required to convince us that these grounds 
cannot determine the matter more ex- 
actly. What is usually adduced in rela- 
tion to the subject, as, for instance, if a 
eavahy oflicer tries to prove that a cavalry 
regiment can never be too strong, hecause 
otherwise it is not in a condition to do any- 
thing^ deserves no serious notice. This 
is the state of things as regards the small 
divisions with which elementary tactics 
is concerned-— that is, companies, squad- 
rons, battalions, and regiments ; but it 
is much worse still with the larger divi- 
sions, which are beyond elementary tac- 
tics, and where the question depends on 
higher tactics or the theory of the dis- 
positions for a battle in conjunction with 
strategy. We shall now take up the sub- 
j ect of these greater divisions — brigades, 
divisions, corps, and armies. 

Let us first consider for a moment, 
the reasonable grounds (the philosophy) 
of the thing. Why are the masses, as 
a universal rule, divided into parts ? 
Plainly because one person can only 
exercise direct command over a limited 
number. The general cannot take 50,000 
soldiers and place each man upon a pai’- 
ticular spot and keep him there, and 
order him to do this and not to do that, 
which, if such a thing was conceivable, 
would plainly be the best thing that 
could be done ; for none of the countless 
subordinate commanders ever intensifies 


(at least it would be an anomaly if he 
did), but each more or less diminishes 
the force of the original order, and takes 
from the first idea something of its 
original precision. Besides this, if 
there are a number of subordinate divi- 
sions, the order takes considerably more 
time to reach its destination. Prom this 
it follows that the divisions and subdivi- 
sions, by reason of which orders must 
pass through many hands in succession, 
constitute a necessary evil. Here ends our 
philosophy, and we enter upon tactics 
and strategy. 

A mass entirely isolated which is op- 
posed to the enemy as an independent 
whole, whether great or small, has three 
jDarts which are essential, and without 
w-hich such a body can hardly be imagined, 
that is to say, one part which it throws 
out in advance, one which in case of un- 
foreseen events it places in rear, and the 
main body between these two parts, 

a. 

b. 

c. 

Therefore, if the division of the greater 
whole is made with a view to indepen- 
dence, it must never have less than three 
parts if the permanent division is to be in 
accordance with that constant requirement 
of independence which must naturally be 
an object. But it is easy to observe, that 
even these three parts do not constitute 
quite a natural arrangement ; for no one 
would willingly make his advanced and 
rear guards each of th*e same strength 
with the centre or main body. There- 
fore, it would be more natural to conceive 
the centre as consisting of at least two 


* To serve as an elucidation of Chapter Y, of Booh Y. 
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parts, consequeEtly, to make a diyisioii 
of tke whole into four parts in tHs 
order'' : — 


';d. 

. Blit even liere it is plain, we have not 
yet got to tlie most natural point. For, 
notwitlistaiiding the depth which it is ' 
usual now to give an order of hattle, all 
distribiitioiivS of forces either tactical or 
; strategic, invariahly assume the linear 
form ; eoiisecj[ueiitly, there arises of itself 
the want of a right wing, of a left wing, 
and of a centre, and live may therefore 
now be looked upon as the natural num- 
ber of divisions, in this, form:---- 


b. 




This formation now allows of one, or 
in case of urgent necessity, of two parts 
of the principal mass being detached 
right or left. 'Whoever, like myself, is 
a friend of strong reserves, will perhaps 
find the part in rear (reserve) too w’eak 
in relation to the wiiole, and, therefore, 
will add, on that account, another part, 
in order to have one-third in reserve. 
Then the w'hole will be organised as 
under: — 

a.. 

b. ' . c. d. 

. e. , f. , , 

If the force we have to organise is 
very large, a considerable army, then 
strategy has to remark, that such an 
army almost always finds it necessary to 
detach parts to the right and left ; that, 
therefore, on this account with such a 
force, two more parts must generally be 


added; we then get the following strategic 
figure : — 

a, 

b. c. d. ■ 8. £ 

g. li. 

From this we doduef‘ as a result, that 
a whole Uiass of troops should never ])e 
divided into less than three, or more 
than eight parts. But still in this tliero 
appears very little tliat is definiti*, Ibr 
what a numl)er of dilfbrent <*oiubiua1ion.s 
maybe made, if wo rrflert tlitd: w»‘ liiight 
divide an army into b x b x 3, if we 
shoidd base corps, divisions, and brigad<!s 
upon that number, w]ii«'h Avoiilsl gi\-e 
twenty-seveu brigades, or iutr> any other 
possible product of tho given faenars. 

But there are still st)me ini|M>rtaut 
|)oints remaining for (*ousidorai ion. 

We have not entered upon tin* strengih 
of battalions and regiments, leaving that 
for elementary tact h‘s; from \vlmt has jn;M, 
been said, it only follows that \v<* .-Inmld 
make the brigades consist of not los than 
three battalions. Upon tliis w<MMn‘tainly 
insist, and shall probably not en<‘Mnnts-r 
any O|)position ; but ir is mure dilhcnlt 
to limit the fjreate^t strength which llie 
brigade shoidd have. As a rule, a lu'l- 
gade is considered to lie sueli a body 
as can and must be giihhnl by one man 
directly — that is to say, tlimugh tlm iii- 
strumeiitality of his voice. If we adhen) 
to thafj then it sliould. not exceed a 
strength of 4 , 0 0 0 or 5 , f) 0 0 mem: ami, 
consequently, will consist of six or eight 
battalions, according to llie strength «.d‘ 
the battalion. But here we must bring 
in anotlier subject, wliicli forms a new 
element in the inquiry. Tills element is 
tlie combination of the ditlermit arms. 
That this combination should In ■■gin in a 
body of troops lower down the steps than 
a whole army, is a point on which t]i,ere 
is but one opinion througlioiit Eurupfo 
But some would only commence with it 
in corps, that is, masses of 20,000 to 
30,000 men. Others would have it in 
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divisions— tliat is, masses of from 8,000 
to 12,000 men. We shall not enter into 
this controversy at present, hut confine ^ 
ourselves to this which will hardly be dis- 
puted, that the independence of any 
body of troops is chiefly constituted by 
the combination of the three arms, and 
that, therefore, at all events, for divi- 
sions which are destined to find them- 
selves freg^uently isolated in war, this 
combination is very desirable. 

Further, we have not only to take 
into consideration the combination of all 
three arms, but also that of two of them — 
namely, artillery and infantry. This 
combination, according to the generally 
prevailing custom, takes place very much 
sooner, although artillerymen, excited 
by the example of cavalrymen, show no 
slight inclination to form again a little 
army of their own. They have, however, 
as yet been obliged to content themselves 
to be divided amongst the brigades. 
Through this combination, therefore, of 
artillery with infantry, the idea of a 
brigade takes a somewhat different form, 
and the only question to be considered 
is, what should be the minimum size of 
a body of infantry to which, as a rule, a 
portion of artillery must always be at- 
tached in a permanent manner. 

This question is more readily ans- 
wered than one would at first sight 
suppose, for the number of guns which, 
for every 1,000 men we can take into 
the field, seldom depends on our will, 
it is settled by a variety of other, partly 
very remote, causes ; then, again, the 
number of guns which are united in 
a battery rests upon much more sub- 
stantial tactical grounds than any other 
similar organisation; thns it is that 
we do not ask how many guns shall 
this mass of infanti^y (for instance, 
a brigade) have ? hut what mass of in- 
fantry is to he joined to a battery of 
artillery? If we have, for example, 
three guns per 1,000 men with the army, 
and then deduct one for the reserve, 


there remain two to distribute amongst 
the rest of the troops, which allows a 
mass of 4,000 infantry for a battery of 
eight guns. As this is the ordinary pro- 
portion, it is evident that with our calcu- 
lation, we come nearly to what has been 
found to answer best in practice. After 
this, we shall add no more in regard to 
the size of a brigade, than that it should 
consist accordingly of from three to five 
thousand men. 

Although the field of division is limited 
on one side in this way, and on the other 
it was already limited by the strength of 
the army as a given quantity, a great 
number of combinations still always re- 
main possible, and we cannot let them 
be disposed of at once hy a rigorous ap- 
plication of the principle of the least 
possible number of x^arts; we have still 
to take into consideration some points of 
a general nature and we must also 
allow special considerations in particular 
cases to have their rights. 

First we must observe, that great bodies 
must he split into more parts than smaller 
ones, in order to be made sufiiciently handy 
(as already noticed), and that small bodies 
with too many subdivisions or branches 
are not easy to handle. 

If an army is formed into two princij)al 
corps, each of which has its own special 
commander,^ that is as much as to neutra- 
lise the eommandment-in-chief. Everyone 
who has military experience will under- 
stand tliis without any further elucida- 
tion, It is not much better if the army 
is divided into three parts, for in such a 
case there can be no expeditious move- 
ments, ho suitable dispositionsforahattle, 
without an incessant breaking up of these 
three principal corps, by which their 

^ The command is the true base of division. If 
a field marshal commands 100,000 men, of which 
50,000 are imder the orders of a general specially 
designated, whilst the field marshal in person con- 
ducts the other 50,000, formed in five divisions, a 
ease which often happens, the whole is not in 
reality divided in two parts, "but into six, only that 
one of them is five times as large as the others. 
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eommaiiders are very soon put out of 
temper.' 

Tiie greater the number of parts, the 
greater becomes the power of the com- 
mander-in-ohief and the mobility of the 
whole mass. There is, therefore, a reason 
for going as far as possible in this direc- 
tion. As there are more means of putting 
orders in a train for execution at a head- 
q^uarters, like that of the commander of 
an army, than with the limited staff of a 
corps or division, therefore, on general 
grounds, it is best to divide an army into 
not less than eight parts. If other cir- 
cumstances require it, this numher of 
parts may be increased to nine or ten. 
If there are more than ten parts, a difh- 
culty arises in transmitting orders with 
the necessary rapidity and exactitude, for 
we must not forget, that it is not the mere 
question of the order, else an army might 
have as many divisions as there are heads 
in a company, but that with orders, many 
directions and inquiries are connected 
which it is easier to arrange for six or 
eight divisions than for twelve or fifteen. 

Again, a division if it is small as re- 
gards absolute strength in numbers, one 
which therefore may be supposed to form 
part of a corps, can always make shift with 
fewer parts than we have given as the 
normal number ; quite easily with four, 
in ease of urgency, with three. — Six and 
eight would be inconvenient, because its 
means are not sufficient to transmit orders 
rapidly enough to so many parts, 

Thi& revision of our proper normal 
number, gives as a result, that an army 
should have at least five parts, and not 
more than ten ; that the division should 
not have above five, and may be reduced 
to four. Between the two now lies the 
corps, and both the question of its 
strength, and the general question whe- 
ther it should exist at all, depend on the 
adjustment ofthe two other combinations. 

Two hundred thousand men in ten 
divisions, and the division split into five 
brigades, gives the brigade a strength 


of 4,000 men. In such a force we could, 
therefore, do very well with divisions only. 

We could certainly divide this force into 
five corps, the corps into four divisions, 
and the division into four brigades, then 
each brigade would be 2,500 men .strong. 

To me, the first arrangemeiit appears 
the best ; for, in the first place, it has 
one step less in the gradation of ranks, 
therefore orders are transmitted quicker, 
etc. Secondly, five brandies are too few 
for an army, it is not siiffidently pliable 
with that number ; tlie same applies to a 
corps divided into four divisions, and 
2,500 men form a weak brigu<Io, of which 
there are in this scheme, eighty, instead 
of which the other organisation makes 
only fifty, and is therefore simpler. These 
advantages are sacrificed for the sake of 
having only to give orders direct to five 
generals instead of ten. 

So far, general considerations extend, 
but the points wliieli require to ho de- 
termined, in particular casO'S are of iiiiinite 
im|)ortance. 

Ten divisions may be ciasily com- 
manded in a level eouiitiy; in widely 
extended moimtain positions the thing 
may be |)erfectly impossible. 

A great river which divides an army 
creates a necessity for the appointment of 
a separate commander 'On one side. Gene- 
ral rules are powerless against the force of 
circumstances in all such particular cases ; 
however, it is to be remarked, that when 
such special circumstances make tlu'?ir 
appearance, those disadvantages, which 
a multiplicity of divisions otherwise 2 )ro- 
duces, generally disappear at the same 
time. Certainly, even here abuses may 
arise, as for instance, if a bad organisa- 
tion is made to gratify the unseasoiiable 
ambition of individuals, or, out of want 
of firmness to resist personal considera- 
tions. But, however far the require- 
ments of particular cases may extend, 
still experience teaches us that the sys- 
tem of di visioning as a rule is depen- 
dent on general principles. 
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SKETCH OF A PLAN FOR TACTICS, OR THE THEORY 

OF THE COMBAT. 


(KJB. — According to this distribution^ this Jirst paod is to be revised and completed). 


L — mTEODUCTIOI^: — BEFINITIOJS' OF 
THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE 
CONCEPTIONS OF STBATEOY AND 
TACTICS. 

II. — OENEEAL THEOEY OP THE COMB4T 

( Combat — Cantonments — Camps — Marches) . 

1. Katnre of the combat — Active 
elements in the same — Hatred and hos- 
tility — Modification — Other moral forces 
— Judgment and talent. 

2. More precise definition of a com- 
bat — Independent combat — Partial com- 
bat — How the latter arise. 

3. Object of the combat: Yictory — 
Degree, splendour, and weight of ^ 
victory. 

4. Causes of victory, that is of the 
enemy leaving the field. 

5. Kinds of combat according to arms 
—Close combat — Fire combat. 

6. Different acts of the combat — Des- 
tructive act — Decisive act. 

7. Kinds of combat, according as its 
motive is positive or negative — ^Attack 
and defence. 

8 . Plan of the comb at — Strategic obj ect 
of the combat — Its aim — Means — Deter- 
mination of the kind of combat — Time 
— Space — Eeciprocal action — Conduct. 

III, — COMBATS ; DEFINITE SHB-DIYI- 
SIONS IN THE ABSTEACT, [Formation-^ 
Order of Battle — Blement ary Tactics), 

A. — -The Diefeeem Asms. 


B. — The Diefeeent Arms combiisted 
m Attack AHD Deeekoe. 

1. Theory of the combination of 
arms : — 

a. Infantry and artillery. 
h. Infantry and cavalry. 
e. Cavalry and artillery. 
d. All three united. 

2. Fixed divisions which are formed 
out of them : — 

a. Brigades, ) 

b. Divisions, I position, movement, 
c Corps, r Combat. 

d. Armies, J 

lY.— BATTLES IN CONNECTION WITH 
GOHNTEY AND GEOHND. 

A. — On the Ixelitenoe of Geootd on 

THE Combat in general. 

1. On the defensive. 

2. ’ On the attack. 

N.B. — Our reflections must here^ leave the 
proper logical chain^ on account of practical 
considerations. The ground must he taken 
into view as soon as possible^ and this can- 
not he done without our at once imagining 
to ourselves the combat as talcing place under 
one of the two forms^ attach or defence ; this 
is why the two subjects merge into om* 

B. — General Theory of the Defence, 


1. Infantry. 

2. Artillery. 
3: Cavalry. ' 


Effects produced in 
action hy each arm — 
The formation and 
Elementary tactics of 
each in attack and 
defence based on those 
effects. 


C. — Ditto, 


Ditto, 


Attack. 


D.— Defensive 'Combats of Definite 
Bodies. ■ ■ 

1. Of a small number of troops. 2. Of 
a brigade. 3. Of a division. 4. Of a 
corps. 5. Of an army. 
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E.—Offeis'site, Combats of Definite 
Bodies. 

1. Of a small number of troops. 2. Of 
a brigade. 3. Of a diyision. 4. Of a 
corps. , 5. Of an army. 

Y.-COMBATS WITH DEFINITE OBJECTS. 

A. — Defence. 

1. Measures of security. 

a. Guards, b. Patrols, c. Supports. 
d. Small posts, e. Chains of ad- 
vanced posts. /. Intermediate posts. 
g. Advanced guards. h. Eear. 
guards, i. Advanced corps, k. cover- 
ing the flanks on the march. L de- 
tachments to procure intelligence. 

m. Detachments of observation. 

n. Becoiinaissances. 

2. Covering : — 

a. Of single posts. 5. Of convoys. 
c. Of foraging parties. 

3. Lines of posts — Diversity of ob- 
jects : — 

a. In mountains, b. Along rivers. 
c. Near morasses, d. In -woods. 


4. Battles — Diversity of objects— 
Destruction of the enemy’s armed force 
— ^Possession of country. — Mere' moral 
ascendancy — Credit of arms. 

a. Defensive "battle vdthout pre- 
paration. b. In ' a pre})ared posi- 
tion. e. In an ' entrenched posi- 
tion. 

5, Retreats 

a. The simple retreat (the retiring) 
in presence of the enemy ; a a, 
before a battle ; a in the course 
of the same ; a c, after a battle. 

b. Strategic Retreat, that is several 
consecutive simple retreats, in their 
tactical dispositions. 

B. —The Attack. 

1. Divided and treated according to 
the objects of the defence. 

2. According to the particular objects 
of the attack : — 

a. Surprise, b. Cutting through the 
enemy. 

Y1.-0P CAMPS AND CANTONMENTS. 
YIL— OF MAECHES. 
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I.— GEI^EEAL THEORY OF THE COMBAT. 

Object of the Combat, 

1. Wliat is tlie object of the combat ? 

a. Destruction of the enemy’s armed 

forces. 

h. To gain possession of some ob- 
ject 

c. Merely victory for the credit of 
our arms. 

d. Two of these objects, or all three 
taken together. 

Theory of Victory. 

2. Any of these four objects can only 
be obtained by a victory. 

3. Yictory is the retirement of the 
enemy from the field of battle. 

4. The enemy is moved to this : — 

a. If his loss is excessive. 

a a, and he therefore fears he 
will be overpowered j 
a bf or finds that the object will 
cost him too much. 

5. If the formation of his army, 
consecjiuently the efiicieney of 
the whole, is too much shaken. 

c. If he begins to get on disadvan- 
tageous ground, and therefore 
lias to fear excessive loss if he 
continues the combat. (In this 
is therefore included the loss 
of the position.) 

d. If the form of the order of 
battle is attended with too 
great disadvantages. 

e. If he is taken by surprise in 
any way, or suddenly attacked, 
and therefore has not time to 

suitable dispositions to 
give his measures their proper 
development. 

/. If he perceives that his oppo- 
nent is too superior to him in 
numbers. 


g. If he perceives that his oppo- 
nent has too great a supe- 
riority in moral forces. 

5. In all these cases a commander 
may give up the combat, because he has 
no hope of matters taking a favourable 
turn, and has to apprehend that his sit- 
uation will become still worse than it 
is at present. 

6. Except upon one of these grounds 
a retreat is not justihable, and, therefore, 
cannot be the decision of the general 
or commander. 

7. But a retreat can be made in point 
of fact without his will. 

a. If the troops, from want of 
courage or of good will, give 
way. 

5. If a panic drives’ them off. 

8. Tinder these circumstances, the 
victory may be conceded to the enemy 
against the will of the commander, and 
even when the results springing from 
the other relations enumerated from a 
to / incline in our favour. 

9. This case can and must often hap- 
pen with small bodies of troops. The 
short duration of the whole act often 
hardly leaves the commander time to 
form a resolution. 

10a. But with large masses, such a 
case can only occur with parts of the 
force not easily with the whole. Should, 
however, several parts yield the victory 
thus easily to the enemy, a disadvanta- 
geous result for the whole may ensue in 
those respects noted from a to e, and 
thus the commander may be compelled 
to resolve upon withdrawing from the 
field. 

106. With a large mass, the disadvan- 
tageons relations specified under ah c 
and d, do not exhibit themselves to the 
commander, in the arithmetical sum of all 
partial disadvantages which have taken 
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place, for tiie general view is never so 
complete, but they show themselves 
where, being compressed into a narrow 
compass, they form an im|)osing whole. 
This may be the case either with the 
principal body, or an important part of 
that body. The resolution then is de- 
cided by this predominant feature of the 
whole act. 

11. Lastly, the commander may be 
prompted to give up the combat, and 
theretbre to retreat for reasons which do 
not lie in the combat, but which may be 
regarded as foreign to it, such as intelli- 
gence, which does away with the object, 
or materially alters the strategic rela- 
tions. This would be a breaking off of 
the combat, and does not belong to this 
place, because it is a strategic, not a 
tactical act. 

12. The giving u|) of the combat is, 
therefore, an acknowledgment of the 
temporary superiority of our opponent, 
let it be either physically or morally, 
md a yielding to Jm ivilL In that consists 
the first moral force of victory. 

13. As we can only give up the combat 
by leaving the field of battle, therefore 
the retirement from the field is the sign of 
this acknowledg7'nent, the lowering of our 
fag, a,s it ■were. 

14. Bui the sign of victory still decides 
nothing as to its greatness, importance, 
or sxfiendour. These three things often 
coincide, but are by no means identical. 

15. The greatness of a victory depends 
on the greatness of the masses over 
which it has been gained, as well as on 
the greatness of the trophies. Cap- 
tured guns, prisoners, baggage taken, 
killed, wounded, belong to this. There- 
fore, over a small body of troops no great 
victory can be gained. 

16. The importance of the victory de- 
pends on the importance of the object 
which it secures to us. The conquest of 
an important position may make an in- 
significant victory very important 

17. The splendour of a victory de- 


pends on the proportion which the number 
of trophies bears to the strength of the 
victorious army. 

18. There are therefore victories of 
different kinds, and of many different 
degrees. Strictly speaking, there can be, 
no combat without a decision, conse- 
quently without a victory; but the ordi- 
nary use of language, and the natime of 
the thing, require that we sliould only 
consider those resxdts of combats as vie 
tories which have been preceded by very 
considerable efforts. 

1 9. If the enemy contents himself with 
doing just sufficient to ascertain our de- 
signs, and as soon as he has found them 
out, gives way, we cannot call that a vic- 
tory ; if he does more than that, it can 
only be done with a view to beconiiiig 
eonquerer in reality, and, therefore, in 
that case, if he gives up the combat, he 
is to be considered as conquered. 

20. As a combat can only cease by 

one or other, or both of the who 

have been in contact, retiring partially, 
therefore, it can never be said, properly 
speaking, that both parties have kept 
the field. In so far, however, as the 
nature of the thing, and the ordinary 
use of language require ns to under- 
stand by the term battlefield, the po- 
sition of the principal masses of the con- 
tending armies, and because the first 
consequences of victory only commence 
with the retreat of the principal masses, 
therefore there may be battles which 
remain quite indecisive. 

The combat is the means of gaining a victorii. 

21. The means to obtain victory is the 
combat. As the points specified in hi o, 4 
&om a to g establish the victory, there 
fore also the combat is directed on those 
points as its immediate objects. 

22. We must now make ourselves ac- 
quainted with the combat in its diff erent 
phases. 

What is an independent combat f 

23. In reality, every combat may be 
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separated into as many single combats 
as there are combatants. But the indi- 
vidual only appears as a separate item 
when he fights singly, that is, indepen- 
dently. 

24. From single combats the units 
ascend to fresh units co-ordinately with 
the ascending scale of sub-divisions of 
command. 

25. These units are bound together 
through the object and the plan, still not 
so closely that the members do not retain 
a certain degree of independence. This 
becomes always greater the higher the 
rank of the units. How this gain of in- 
dependence on the part of the members 
takes place, we shall show afterwards 
(No. 97, etc. ) 

26. Thus every total combat consists 
of a great number of separate combats 
in descending order of members, down 
to the lowest member acting indepen- 
dently. 

27. But a total combat consists also of 
separate combats following one another 
in succession. 

28. Ail separate combats we call partial 
combats, and the whole of them a total 
combat; but we connect the concep- 
tion of a whole combat with the sup- 
posed condition of a personal command, 
and therefore only that belongs to one 
combat which is directed by one will. 
(In cordon positions the limits between 
the two can never be defined). 

29. What has been said here on the 
theory of combat, relates to the total 
combat, as well as to the partial combat. 

Principles of the comhat 

30. Every fight is an expression of hos-- 
tility, which passes into combat instinc- 
tively. 

31. This instinct to attack and destroy 
the enemy is the real element of war. 

32. Even amongst the most savage 
tribes, this impulse to hostility is not 
pure instinct alone; the reflecting intel- 


ligence supervenes, aimless instinct be- 
comes an act with a purpose. 

33. In this manner the feelings are 
made submissive to the understand- 
ing. 

34. But we can never consider them 
as completely eliminated, and the pure 
object of reason substituted in their 
place ; for if they were swallowed up 
in the object of reason, they would come 
to life again spontaneously in the heat 
of the combat. 

35. As our wars are not utterances of 
the hostility of individuals opposed to indi- 
viduals, so the combat seems to be divested 
of aU real hostility, and therefore to be a 
purely reasonable action. 

36. But it is not so by any means. 
Partly there is never wanting a collective 
hatred between the parties, which then 
manifests itself more or less effectively 
in the individual, so that from hating 
and warring against a party, he hates 
and wars against the individual man as 
well; partly in the course of a combat 
itself a real feeling of hostility is kin- 
dled more or less in tbe individuals en- 
gaged. 

37. Desire of fame, ambition, self-in- 
terest, and esprit de corps, along with 
other feelings, take the place of hostility 
when that does not exist. 

38. Therefore, the mere will of the 
commander, the mere prescribed object, 
is seldom or never the sole motive of 
action in the combatants ; instead of that, 
a very notable portion of the emotional 
forces will always he in activity. 

39. This activity is increased by the 
circumstance of the combat moving in 
the region of danger, in which all emo- 
tional forces have greater weight. 

40. But even the intelligence which 
guides the combat, can never be a power 
purely of the understanding, and, there- 
fore, the combat can never he a subject 
of pure calculation. 

(a) Because it is the collision of living 
physical and moral forces, which can 
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only be estimated generally, but never 
subjected to any regular calculation. 

(b) Because tbe emotions ivMcb. come 
into play may make tlie combat a sub- 
ject of entliiisiasm, and tlirougli tbat a 
subject for liiglier judgment, 

41. The eoiiibat may, tlierefore, be an. 
act of talent and genius, in opposition to 
calculating reason. 

... 42. .Now tlie feelings and tlie genius 
wMeb manifest tliemselves in tlie combat 
must be regarded as separate moral agen- 
cies wMcb, owing to tlieir great diver- 
sity and elasticity, incessantly break out 
beyond tlie limits of calculating reason. 

43. It is. tlie duty of tlie art of war to 
take account of tliese forces in tbeory 
and in practice. 

44. The more they are used to the 
utmost, the more vigorous and fruitful of 
results will be the combat. 

45. All inventions of art, such as arms, 
organisation, exercise in tactics, the p)rin- 
ciples of the use of the diiierent arms in 
the combat, are restrictions on the natural 
instinct, which has to be led by indirect 
means to a more efficient use of its 
powers. But the emotional forces will 
not submit to be thus clipped, and if we 
go too far in trying to make instruments 
of tlieiii, we rob them of their impulse 
and force. There must, therefore, alwa^’s 
be given them a certain room to play 
between the rules of theory and its prac- 
tical execution. This entails the neces- 
sity of a liiglior point of view, of great 
■wisdom as respects theory, and great 
tact of jiidgiiieiit as respects practice. 

Two modes of Flffliting — Close Combat and 
Fire Combat 

46. Of all weapons which have yet 
been invented by human ingenuity, those 
which bring the combatants into closest 
contact, tliose which are nearest to the 
pugilistic encounter are the most natural, 
and correspond most with instinct. The 
dagger and the battle-axe are more so 
than the lance, the javelin, or the sling. 


47f Weapons wdtli which the enemy 
can be attacked while he is at a distance, 
are more instriiraeuts for tlie under- 
standing ; they allow the feelings, the 
ffinstinct for fighting’ called, 

to remain almost at rest, and tliis so 
much the more according as tlio ran go 
of their effects is greater. IViili a shug 
wo can imagine tu ourselves a certain 
degree of anger acc'cmpanyingthe IIunjw ; 
there is less of this feeling in discliarging 
a musket, and still less in firing a cannon 
shot. 

48. Although there are sliados of 
difference, still all modern weapons may 
be placed under one or other of two 
great classes, that is, the cut and thrust 
weapons, and fire-arms ; the former for 
close combat, the latter fur fighting at a 
distance. 

49. Therefore, it Allows that there are 
two inodes of figliting — the eh esc combat 
(hand to hamr^ and tlie combat vith fire- 
arms. 

50. Both have ftu’ their oI.jc:}C?t the des- 
truction of tlie enemy. 

51. In close combat this (fleet Is quite 
certain ; in the combat with iiro-arms 
it is oni}^ more or less probable. From 
this difference follows a very diifiiront 
signification in the two modes of lighting. 

52. As the destruction in hand to 
hand fighting is imadtablo, the smallest 
superiority either tlirougli advantage's 
or in courage is decisive, aiid the party 
a,t a disadvantage, orinferi<u‘ in (fourage, 
tries to escape the danger by llight, 

53. This occurs so regularly, so com- 
monly, and so soon in all luriid to hand 
fights in which soviU'al are tmgaged, 
that the destructive ejfii-ts [)ropi*r]y be- 
longing to tliis kind of light are very 
much diminished tliercby, and its prin- 
cipal effect consists rattier in dri\‘ing 
the enemy off the fiedd, tlian in destroy- 
ing him. 

54. If, therefore, we look for the prac- 
tical effect of close combat, we must place 
our object not in the (kstruoiion of the 
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enemy, but in Ms expulsion imm tbe field. 
Tlie destruction becomes the means, 

55. As in the hand to hand fight, ori- 
ginally, the destruction of the enemy 
was the object, so in the combat with 
fire-arms the primary object is to put the 
enemy to flight, and the destruction is 
only the means. We fire upon the 
enemy to drive him away, and to spare 
ourselves the close combat for which we 
are not prepared. 

56. But the danger caused by the com- 
bat with fire-arms is not quite inevita- 
ble, it is only more or less probable: 
its effect, therefore, is not so great 
on the senses of individuals, and only 
becomes great through continuance and 
through its Avhole simi, which, as it does 
not affect the senses so much, is not 
such a direct imx3ression. It is there- 
fore not essentially necessary that one 
of the two sides should withdraw from 
under it. From this it follows that one 
party is not xmt to fliglit at once, and 
in many cases may not be at. all. 

57. If this is the case then, as a 
rule at the conelusioia of the combat 
with fire-arms, the close combat must 
be resorted to in order to j)ut the enemy 
to flight. 

58. On the other hand, the destruc- 
tive effect gains in intensity by continu- 
ance of the fire combat just as much 
as it loses in the close combat by the 
quick decision. 

59. From this it follows, that instead 
of the putting the enemy to flight being 
the general object of the fire combat, 
that object is to be looked for in the 
direct effect of the applied means, that 
is in the destruction and weakening of 
the enemy’s forces. 

60. If the object of the close combat 
is to drive 'the enemy frowi the Jield, that of 
the combat with fire-arms, to destroy his 
armed force, then the former is the real 
instrument for the decisive stroke, the 
latter is to be regarded as the prepara- 
iion. 


61. In each, however, there is a cer- 
tain amount of the effect pertaining to 
both princix)les. The close combat is 
not devoid of destructive effects, neither 
is the combat with fire-arms ineffectual 
to drive the enemy off the field. 

62. The destructive effect of the 
close combat is in most eases extreme- 
ly insignificant, very often it amounts to 
nil ; it would, therefore, hardly be taken 
account of if it did not sometimes 
become of considerable importance by 
increasing the number of prisoners. 

63. But it is well to observe that these 
cases generally occur after the fire has 
produced considerable effect. 

64. Close combat in the existing re- 
lation of arms would, therefore, have 
hut an insignificant destructive effect 
without the assistance of fire. 

65. The destructive force of fire- 
arms in combat may by continuance be 
intensified to the utmost extrenutj^ that is, 
to the shaking and extinction of courage. 

66. The consecpienee of that is, that 
by far the greatest share in, the des- 
truction of the enemy’s combatant 
powers is due to the effect of fire- 
arms. 

67. The weakening of the enemy 
through the fire combat, either — 

a. Causes his retreat, or, 

h. Serves as a x>rex)aration for the 
hand to hand encounter. 

68. By ]3utting the enemy to flight, 
which is the object of the hand-to- 
hand combat, the real victory may be 
attained, because driving the enemy 
from the field constitutes a victory. 
If the whole mass engaged is small, 
then such a victory may embrace the 
whole, and be a decisive result. 

69. But when the close corabat has 
only taken place between portions of the 
whole mass of forces, or W'hen several 
close combats in succession make up the 
whole combat, then the result in one 
single one can only he considered as a 
victory in a partial combat. 
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70. If tlie coiiqiiereci diyisioii is a coa- 
sideraHe part of t!ie wliole, tlieii in its 
defeat it maj carry the -whole along with 
it ; andy thus, . from the yictoiy over a 
part, a -victory over the whole may imme- 
diately follow, 

.71, Eyen if a success in close eomhat 
does not amount to a victory over the 
mass of the enemy’s forces, still it always 
ensures the following advantages : — 

■ {a) Q-ain of ground. 

{h) Shaldng of moral force. 

(^) Disorder in the enemy’s ranks. 

{d) Destruction of physical force. 

72. In a partial combat, the fire com- 
bat is therefore to ho regarded as a de- 
stroying act, the close combat as a deci- 
sive act. How these points are to be 
viewed in relation to the total eomhat we 
shall consider at a futoe time. 


use of it alone would hardly be considered 
as a combatant in most cases, and in any 
case W'OiiH play a very uriequal game. 

70. Except when s-mull bodies onty are 
engaged, or bodies consisting entirely of 
eavahy, the close comlait can never con- 
stitute the whole attack. The larger the 
masses engaged, the more artillery and 
infantry come into play, the li‘ss will it 
suhiee for the end. 

80. The attack must, therefore, also 
include in itself as much of the -iire- 
eomb at as is necessary. 

81. Ill this, that is, in the fire-combat, 
both sides are to be regarded as upon an 
ec[ualit3% so far as respects tlie mode of 
fighting. Tlierefure, tke greater tlie pro- 
portion of fighting witli firo-arms as cuiri- 
pared with close combat, the more the 
original mec|mdity betwe<m attack and 


Behtion of the two forms of combat in re- 
gard to attack and defence. 

73. The combat consists, further, of 
attack and defence. 

74. The attack is ih^poBitive intention, 
the defence the negative. The first aims 
at flitting the enemy to flight ; the latter 
merely at keeping possession. 

75. But this keeping possession is no 
mere holding out, not passive endurance ; 
its success depends on a vigorous re- 
action. This re-action is the destruction 
of the attacking forces, Therefore, it 
is only the object, not the means, which is 
to be regarded as negative. 

76. But as it follows of itself that if 
the defender maintains his position the 
adversary must give way, therefore, 
although the defender has the negative 
object, the retreat, that is, the giving 
way of the enemy, is the sign of victory 
also for the defender. 

77. Natimally, on account of a like 
object, the close combat is the element 
of attack. 

78. But as close eomhat contains in 
itself so little of the destructive principle, 
the a>ssailaiit who confi.nes himself to the 


defence is diiuiiiislied. As regards the 
remaining disadvantages of tlie close com- 
bat, to which tlie assailant must ultimately 
have recourse, they must be com]>ciisated 
for by such advantages as are iiilaweut in 
that form, and hy sujjcriority of numbers. 

82. The fire-combat is the natural ele- 
ment of the defensive. 

83. When a successful result (the re- 
treat of the assailant) is obtained by that 
form of combat, there is no necessity to 
have recourse to close combat. 

84. When that result is not obtained, 
and the assailant resorts to close combat, 
the defender mxist do the same, 

85. Generally, the defence does not 
by any means exclude the close combat, 
if the advantages to be expose ted from it 
appear greater than those of the combat 
with fire-arms. 

Advantageous conditions in both ^ forms of 
combat. 

86. We must now examine more closely 
the nature in general of both combats, in 
order to ascertain the points which gi^'e 
the preponderance in the same. 

87. The fire combat. 

(a) Superiority in the use of the arms: 
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(tMs depends on tlie organisation and 
the quality of the troops.) 

h. Superiority in the formation (tacti- 
cal organisation) and the elementary 
tactics as established dispositions. (See 
Methodicism, p. 63 j Yol. L) 

In a question of the employment of 
regularly disciplined troops in the combat, 
these things do not come into consideration, 
because they are supposed to belong to the 
idea of troops. But, as a subject of the 
theory of the combat in its widest sense, 
they may and should be considered. 
e. The number. 

I The form of the line of battle so 
far as it is not already contained in h, 
e. The ground. 

88. As we are only now treating of 
the employment of ducipMned troops, we have 
nothing to do with a and h, they are only 
to be taken into consideration as given 
quantities. 

89 a. Siiperiorify of mirnlers. 

If two unequal bodies of infantry or 
artillery are drawn up opposite to each 
other on parallel lines of the same extent, 
then if every shot fired is directed like a 
tm^get shot against a separate individual, 
the number of hits will be in propor- 
tion to the number of men firing. The 
proportion of hits would bear just the 
same relation if the shots were directed 
against a full target, — therefore if the 
'mark was no longer a single man, but a 
battalion, a line, etc. This is, indeed, 
also the way in which the shots fired by 
skirmishers in *war may for the most 
part be estimated. But here the tar^ 
get is not full; instead of that it is a 
line of men with intervals between them. 
The intervals decrease as the number of 
men increases in a given space ; conse- 
quently, tlie efiect of a fire-combat be- 
tween bodies of troops of unequal num- 
ber will be a sum made out of the number 
of those firing, and the number of the 
enemy’s troops they are firing against ; 
that is, in other words, the superiority 
in number in a fire-combat produces no 


preponderating effect, because that which 
is gained through the number of shots, 
is lost again through a greater number 
of the enemy’s taking effect. 

Suppose that 50 men place themselves 
upon the same extent of gxnund as 500 
opposite to them. Let 30 shots out of 50 
be suppose^ to strike the target, that is 
the quadrilateral occupied by the ene- 
my’s battalion ; then, out of the enemy’s 
500 shots 300 will strike the quadri- 
lateral occupied by our fifty men. But 
the 500 men stand ten times as close as 
the 50, therefore our halls hit ten times 
as many as the enemy’s, and thus, by our 
50 shots, exactly as many of the enemy 
are hit as arehit ononr side by his 500.’*' 

Although this result does not exactly 
correspond with the reality, and there is 
a small advantage in general on the side 
of the superior numbers, still there is no 
doubt that it is essentially correct ; and 
that the efficacy on either side, that is, the 
result in a combat with fire arms, far from 
keejung exact pace with the sui^eriority 
in numbers, is scarcely increased at all by 
that superiority. 

This result is of the utmost importance, 
for it constitutes the basis of that eco- 
nomy of forces in the preparatory de- 
structive act which may be regarded 
as one of the surest means to victory. 

89 5. Let it not be thought that this 
result may lead to an absurdity ; and 
that, for example, two men (the smallest 
number who can take up the line of our 
supposed target) must do just as much 
execution as 2000, provided that the two 
men are placed at a distance apart equal 
to the front of the 2000. If the 2000 
always fired directly to their front, that 
might be the case. But if the number 
of the weaker side is so small that the 
stronger directs his coneeiitrated fire 
upon individuals, then naturally there 
must follow a great difierence in the 
effect, for, in such a case, our supposi- 


See ebaj). xii., Boot III.— Tr. 
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tion of simple target-firing is set aside. 
Lilvewise, a very weak line of fire ' would 
never oblige tke eiieni}^ to engage in a 
fire combat ; instead of that sueii a line 
wmiild be d.riven from tbe’ field by him at 
..once. ^ We see/ therefor that the fore- 
going result is not to be carried to -an ex- 
treme in application, but yet is of great 
importance for the reasons given, IIu.n- 
di’eds of times a line of fire has maintained ' 

. its own against one of twice its strength, 
and it is easy to see what consecj.ueiices 
may result from that in the economy of 
force. ■ 

. ; 89 G. We may, therefore, say that 
either of the opposing sides has it in his 
power to increase or reduce the mutual, 
that is, the total effect of the fire, accord- 
ing as he brings or does not bring more 
eombatants into the line which is firing, 

90. The form of the line of battle may be — 

a. With parallel fronts of ecpial length ; 

then it is the same for both sides. 

h. With parallel front, but out- 
fiaiiking the eiieniy : then it is advan- 
tageous (hut, as we may easily conceive, 
the advantage is small, on account of 
the limited range of fire arms). 

c. Enveloping. This is advantageous 
on account of the double effect of the 
shots, and because the greater extent 
of front follows of itself from that form. 

Forms the reverse of b and g are ob- 
viously disadvantageous. 

91. Ground is advantageous in com- 
bat with fire arms — 

a. By affording cover like a breastwork. 

h. By intercepting the view of the 
enemy, thus forming an obstacle to his 
taldng aim. 

e. As an obstacle to approach, by 
which the enemy is kept long under 
our fire, and impeded in the delivery of 
his own fire, 

92. In close comhat the advantages 
afforded by ground are the same as in 
fire combat. 

93. The two first subjects {a and b 
No. 87) do not come into consideration 
here. But we must observe that superi- 


ority in the use of wea]ioiis 3oes not niahe 
as great a difibrenee in close combat as 
in the fire combat : and, on tlie otber 
hand, courage plays a most decisive part. 
The subjects toiiclied upon umler h (Xo. 
87) are especially iniporhnit tVjr cavalry, 
the arm by- wliich most close combats are 
fought. 

94. In close combat ninnhcr is iniieh 
more decisive tlian in iho combat with 
fire arms, it is almost tJie child' thing. 

93. The form of the order (f h<a.tle Is 
also riiiich more decaXivo than in tlte 
eonibat with fire arms, ami when the 
front is parallel, a small instead of a 
great extent of front is the most ad- 
vantageous. 

96. The ground — 

a. As obstacle to approach. .In this 
consists by far its greatC 3 st efficacy in 
close combat. 

b. As a means of conceahnent. This 
favours a surprise, wliicli is especially im- 
portant in close eo.mbat. 

Analym of the CkmibaL ' 

97. In No. 23 we have seen that every 
combat is a whole, cumpnsed of many 
members or parts, in which tlie itaie- 
pendence of the parts is vroT im«sjimi, 
inasmuch as it diiuiiiishes hy a descend- 
ing scale. We shall now examine this 
point more closely. 

98. We can easily imagine as a single 
member^ such a number as cun be led 
into the fight by the tvord of mnihiand ; 
for instance, a battalion, a Imttory, or a 
regiment of cavalry, if these mass<is are 
really in close order. 

99. When the W'ord of command no 
longer suffices, a written or verbal Order 
commences. 

100. The word of command admits of 
no gradations, in point of fact, it is a 
part of the execution. But the order lias 
degrees, ^from the utmost distinctness, 
approaching to the word of command, 
down to the utmost generality. It is not 
the execution itself, but only a commis- 
sion to execute. 
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101. No one snlbject to tlie word of 
command has any will of his own ; hut, 
whenever instead of that word an order is 
given, a certain independence of mem- 
bers begins, because the order is of a 
general nature, and the will of the leader 
must supply any insiifficieney in its terms. 

102. If a combat admitted of being 
perfectly pre-arranged and foreseen in all 
its coincident and successive parts and 
events if, that is to say, its plan could de- 
scend into the minutest details, as in the 
construction of a piece of inanimate ma- 
chinery, then the order would Iiave none 
of this indeiiniteness. 

103. But belligerents do not cease to 
be men, and individuals can never be 
converted into machines having no will 
of their own ; and the ground on which 
they fight will seldom or never he a com- 
plete and bare level, wliieh can exercise 
no infiueiice on the combat. It is, there- 
fore, quite impossible to calculate before 
hand all that is to tak "0 place. 

lOl. This iiisuiiii.'iency ofplaii increases 
with the duration of the combat, and 
with the number (d* the combatants. 
The close combat of a small troop is al- 
most coiiqueiely contained in its plan; 
but the plan for a combat with fire-arms 
of even very small bodies, can never be 
thoroughly complete to the same degree, 
on account of its duration, and the inci- 
dents which spring up. Then again, the 
close eomhat of large masses, as, for in- 
stance, of a cavalry division of 2,000 or 
3,000 lior.se, cannot be carried out so com- 
pletely in conformity with the original 
plan that the will of its single leaders 
is not frequently obliged to siqiply sonie- 
tliing. As for tlie plan for a great battle, 
except as regards the preliminary X)art, 
it can only ho a very general outline. 

105. As this insufiic.iency of j)lan (dis- 
Xiosition) increases with tlie time and 
space whieli the combat takes, so, there- 
fore, as a rule, a greater inargm foi’ con-- 
tingeneies must Im allowed to large than 
to smaller bodies of troops, and the order 


will increase in its precision as it de- 
scends the scale down to those parts 
which are governed by word of com- 
mand. 

106. Further, the independence of 
the parts will also differ according to the 
circumstances in which they are placed. 
Space, time, the character of the ground 
and countiy , and nature of the duty, 
will diminish or increase this indepen- 
dence as respects one and the same sub- 
division. 

107. Besides this systematic division of 
the entire combat into separate parts 
according to plan, a casual division may 
also take place thus : — 

{a) By our views expanding beyond 
the limits of the original |)laii. 

(h) By an unforeseen sexoaration of 
X^arts, which we intended to have kept 
under word of conimancl. 

108. This fresh division depends on 
circumstances which cannot be fore- 
seen. 

109. The consequence is nnequal re- 
sult in parts which should have all been 
United as one whole (because, in' point of 
fiict, they become x^i^^-ced in different 
relations). 

110. Thus arises, at certain parts, the 
necessity for a change not contemplated in 
the general plan, 

(a) That these parts may avoid disad- 
vantages of ground, or of numbers, or of 
position, 

(h) That advantages gained in all these 
different resj^ects, may be turned to ac- 
count. 

111. The consec|uence of this is that, 
involuntarily, often more or less de- 
signedly, a fire-comhat xjasses into • close 
combat, or the other way, the latter into 
the former. 

112. The xn'oblem, then, is to mate 
these changes fit into the general plan, 
so that — 

(a) If they lead to a disadvantage, it 
may be remedied in one way or another, 

: (5) If they lead to a success it may be 
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Tisedj.as far as possible, . sliort of exposing , 
us to tbe risb of a reverse. 

113. , It is, tberofore, tine intentional or . 
•anintentional division of the total combat 
into a- greater or .less number of minor, 
independent combats,. wMcb causes tbe 
form of . combat, to, .cbang.e : fro.m close 
combat , to fire-combat, as^ , well 'as from 
,attack to defence, during tli© total com- 
bat. ■ ' ' ' ' . 

Now tbe wliole still remains to be con- 
sidered in tills relation. 

The Vofnbat consists of two Acts — the Re-' 

, . structive and the Decisive Act. 

' : 114. I'rom tbe fire-combat, , with its 
destructive principle, and from tbe close., 
combat with its principle of putting to ■ 
fiigbt, according do .No. 7.2, proceed two 
different, acts in tbe partial .combat, tbe 
clestructive and.tbe decMve act. 

,^, 115. Tbe smaller tbe masses are, tbe 
more these two acts .will resolve tbem- 
selves into one simxile fire-combat, or one 
close combat. 

116. Tbe greater tlie masses, tbe more 
. must these two acts be taken in a collec- 
tive sense, in such manner that tbe de- 
structive act is made up of a number of 
simultaneous and successive fire-combats ; 
and tbe decisive act in the same mannei', 
of several close combats. 

■ ., 117. In this manner the division of 
tbe combat not only continues, but also 
extends itself /more and , more, the greater- 
tb e m asses ' bro-ught into conflict , ; whilst 
tbe destructive . act and the decisive act 
are further and further - separated from 
each other in time. 

The Desiructive Act. 

118. Tbe greater tbe mass of troops, 
the more important becomes tbe physical 
destruction, for — 

{a) Tbe inffuenee of tbe commander is 
so much tbe less, (His infiuence is 
greater in close combat than in fire-com- 
bat.) 

(b) Tbe moral inequality is so much 
less. With lai*ge masses, whole armies 


for instance, there is nothing but tbe dif- 
ference of nationality : whilst in smaller 
bodies there is *to be added that ef corps 
and of individuals ; and, lastly, of special 
accidental circumstances, wbicb in large 
bodies halmm each other. 

{c) Tbe order of l>attle is so niiicli tbe 
deeper, that is, there tire so many more re- 
serves to renew the combat, tis we shall 
see in tbe sequel. The number of par- 
tial combats, therefoi’cs iiicrcaseH, tiiid 
consequently tbe diirtition of the total 
combat, and. by that intauis the inffuenee 
■of tbe first moment, vbieb i>s so very <le- 
■cisive ill putting the enemy ttj ffight, is 
lessened. 

119. From tbe proeeding nuiuber it 
follows that tbe greater the imiss of the 
army, tbe gi*eater iimst be the physical 
destruction as a preparation fur the de- 
cision. 

riO'. Tills preparation cruisists in tliis, 
tliat the number of ciuubatauts dijuin- 
isbes on both sides, but tiiu ridutiuu 
alters in our favour. 

,121. The first of tbesc? is sidllcieut, if 
we are already morally or physically su- 
perior j the soeond is rt/quisite, if such is 
not tbe case. 

122. Tbe destrucrtirm of the eneiiij^s 
.combatant force- is made up, 

■ a. .Of all that aro put physically dt" 
combat^ — killed, wounded, and prisoners. 

h. Of whatever part is spent pbysieaiiy 
and morally. 

.■.123. After a fire combat of several 
hours' duration, in wbicb a body of troops 
' has suffered severe loss, for instance, a 
■quarter or one-tbiitl of its numbers, the 
. dehris may, for the time, bo looked upon 
as a 'heap of cinders, for — 

a. Tbe men are physically exhausted. 
h. They have spent their amiii unit ion. 

c. Their arms want cleaning. 

d. Many have left the fieltl ivitb the 
wounded, although not themselves 
wounded; 

e. The rest think they have done their 
part for tbe day, and if once they get 
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beyond the sphere of danger do not 
■willingly return to it. 

/, The feeling of courage with which 
they started has had the edge taken off, 
the longing for the fight is sadsfied. 

g. The original organisation and for- 
mation are partly destroyed, or thrown 
into disorder. 

124. The consequences, e and /, make 
their appearance, more or less, according 
as the combat has been successful or the 
reverse. A body of troops which has 
gained ground, or successfully main- 
tained the original position assigned to 
it, can be made further use of more 
easily than one that has been repulsed. 

125 a. There are two deductions from 
No. 123 which we must bring under 
notice. 

The first is the economy of force, which 
is made by the use of a smaller number 
of men in the combat with fire-arms 
than the enemy employs. For, if the 
dilapidation of forces in the fire-com- 
bat consists, not only in the loss of 
those placed hors de combat, but further 
in this that all •who have fought are 
lowered in their powders j then, naturally, 
this lov'ering of powers will be less on 
that side which brings the fewest troops 
into action. 

If 500 men ^ have been able to main- 
tain their ground against 1000, if the 
losses are equal on each side, say 200 
men, then on the one si<le there vrill re- 
main 300 1 men wdio are fatigued, while 
the other side will have BOO, of whom 
300. are fatigued, but 500 are fresh. 

:125 b. The second deduction is that 
the w'eakeiiing of the enemy, conse- 
quently the dilapidation of the enemy's 
combat ice power, is of much greater extent 
than tliemere number of killed, wounded, 
and prisoners would seem to represent. 
This number amounts to, perhaps, only 


^ According to chap, xii., page 109, YoL I., it 
seems that this passage should read thus : —If “ otit 
of a hodg of mon, 500 have been placed in n’- 
aerve^ and the remaining 500 men,” etc. 
fSOO? See chap, xii., p. 109, YoL I. 


one-sixth of the whole; there shonld, 
therefore, remain five- sixths. But out 
of that five-sixths, in all probability only 
the untouched reserve, and some troops, 
which, although they have been in 
action, have suffered very little, are, 
in reality, to be regarded as serviceable, 
and the remainder (perhaps four-sixths) 
may be looked upon for the present as a 
caput mortuum. 

126. This diminution of the efficient 
mass is the first aim of the destructive 
act; the real decision can only be ac- 
eomplished by smaller masses of troops. 

127. But — although the absolute size 
of the masses is not an unimportant mat- 
ter, as fifty men opposed to fifty can pro- 
ceed to a decision on the spot, while 

50.000 opposed to 50,000 cannot do so — > 
still it is the relative, not the absolute size 
of the masses, wdiieh is an obstacle to the 
decision. Thus if five-sixths of the whole 
have measured their powers in the des- 
tructive act, then both generals, even if 
they have continued on an equality, will 
be much nearer to the final resolution 
which they have to make, and it is only 
a relatively small impulse which is re- 
quired to bring on the decisive act. It 
is all the same whether the sixth part 
remaining is a sixth of an army of 
30,000, therefore 5,000 men, or one-sixth 
of an army of 150,000 men, that is, 

25.000 men. 

128. The principal object of each side 
in the destructive act is to work out for 
itself a j>reponderance for the decisive act. 

129. This superiority can be obtained 
by the destruction of the enemy’s physical 
force, but it may also be obtained by the 
other causes enumerated under No. 4. 

130. There is, therefore, in the des- 
tructive act a natural endeavour to projfit 
by all the advantages, which offer as far 
as circumstances will admit. 

131. Now the combat of large masses 
is always spffit into several partial com- 
bats (No. 23) which are more or less in- 
dependent, and therefore must frequently 
contain in themselves both a destructive 
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and a . decisive act, i£ tlie . advantages 
obtained from tlie first of tliese acts are 
to be tiiraecl to .account. 

132. TIiroiigli.,tbe skilful and success- 
ful mixture of the close combat^ we chiefly 
obtai,ii the , iid vantages wliicli are . to be 
derived from .shaking the enemy’s courage, 
creating disorder iiidiis ranks, and gain- 
ing ground. 

I;.; 3. Even the physical destruction 
of the enemy’s flmce.s is very much in- 
creased by tliat means, for prisoners can 
only bo made in close combat. 

Thus we may conceive that if an 
eneuiy’s battalion is shaken by our fire, 
if our bayonet attack drives it out of an 
advantageous position, and we follow hiiii 
in his flight with a couple of scpiadrons, 
this partial success may place important 
advantages of all kinds in the scale of 
the general result; but then it is a con- 
dition that it be done without involving 
this victorious troop in (li.lrii;iilt 3 % fVu* if 
our battalion and our squadron tfiroiigli 
this means should fall into the hands 
superior forces of the eiieiny, tlicii this 
partial decision has been ill-timed. 

134. The utilising of tliese partial suc- 
cesses is in the hands of the subordinate 
commanders, and gives a great advan- 
tage to an anu}^ which has experienced 
officers at the head of its divisions, 
brigades, regiments, battalions, bat- 
teries, etc., 

135. Thus each of the two commanders 
seeks to obtain for himself in the course 
of the destructive act those advantages 
which bring about tlie decision, and at 
all events pave tlie way for it. 

136. The most important of these 
objects are always captured guns and 
ground gained. 

137. The importance of the latter is 
increased if the enemy has made it an 
object to defend a strong position. 

138. Thus the destructive act on both 
sides, but especiany on that of the as- 
sailant, is a cautious advance towards the 
object. 


139. As numbers are so little d<3cisive 
in the fire-combat (No. 53), therefore the 
endeavour naturally follows to Iceep up 
the combat with as few trof>ps as pos- 
sible. 

149. As the fire-combat predominates 
in the destructive act, tlaovdurc tlio 
greatest economy of ibreo* must be the 
prevailing prin,ci[dc in tlio^ .^amc. 

14!. As niLiuericai Ibrc-c is so (essential 
in close eomlnat, tloroha'c Ibr the diaisiou 
of partial combats in tlio destruclini act, 
superior luiiubers must fieqiumily bo 
employed, 

142. But upon the whole thcM.ii'iraetor 
of thrift mu^t riih* hero al>o, ami, iii 
general, only tho.so d^M-i.sions are to the 
purpose wiiicli realise tlHuuKidves of 
tlieinselves as it w'cre, without any great 
preponderance (d numbers. 

143. An iiiuppor! une c’Ufh-oc mr m gain 
the decision leads to the Ibliovviug con- 
seqiienees : — 

{(i,) Ifii unde]tak<‘n vidi ef-entcuy of 
our forces, wc go‘t invuhed with ^tipiuiur 
forces. 

(5.) If the ro(|uiKite force is used, we 
get exhatisted Lei'orc the right time. 

144. The question wiietlier ii is op- 
portune to tiy for a cb’»cisiom recurs very 
Ireepientl^^ during the <h,'Strui:tive act; 
neverthedess, as resptjcts the grtmt ulti- 
mate decision, it presents itself at the 
end of the destructive act. 

145. The (bxstrui'tivo act on this ac- 
count naturally strives ut certain points 
to pass into the decisive act, becauBo no 
advantage dtvedoped in thc^ ct)urso of 
that act will attain conqdetcneHs exce]>t 
through the dccisivo act, whhii is Its 
necessary euinph?] non t. 

146. The more fruitful in results tlio 
means applied in lliti <lcBiruclivc‘ act, are, 
or the greater the physical a,ud moral 
superiority, the stronger will bo this ten- 
dency of the whole. 

.147* But when the results are small or 
negative, or wdien the enemy has tlie supe- 
riority, this tendency likewTsc may bo so 
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rare and so feeble at isolated points, tliat, 
as respects tlie whole, it is much the same 
as if it did not exist at all. 

148. This natural tendency may lead 
to ill-timed decisions in partial combats 
as well as in the total combat, but it is 
very far from being an evil on that ac- 
count ; it is rather a necessary property 
of the destructive act, because without it 
much would be negdected. 

149. The judgment of the leader at 
each point, and of the commander-in- 
chief in the total combat, mnst determine 
whether an opportunity which presents it- 
self is advantageous for a decisive blow or 
not, that is, whetlier it may not lead to a 
counter blow, and thus to a negative result. 

150. The conduct of a combat in rela- 
tion to the preparation preceding the 
decisive stroke, or ratlier the preparation 
expressly for that strol^e, consists, there- 
fore, ill organising a lire-comhat, and, in 
a wider sense, a destructive act, and 
giving to it a prf>x>ortioiiat 0 duration, 
that is, in only proccMiding to the decisive 
stroke wlieii it appears tliat the destruc- 
tive act lias jiroduced suilieient effect. 

151. The judgment on this point must 
be guided less b}’ the clocdt, that is, less 
by the mere relations of time, than by 
the events wdiieli have taken place, by 
the' evident signs of a superiority having 
been obtained. 

152. Xow as the destructive act, if 
attended with good results, strives of 
itself alreath’ towards the decisive act ; 
therefore t]w. duty of tlio cliief consists 
principally in dcdenniniug when and 
where tlie nionient arrives to give the 
reins to this tiaideiicy. 

153. If tlie tendency towards the deci- 
sive at't is very weak during the destruc- 
tive act, tliat is a tolerably sure sign that 
vichny cannot ])o calculated on. 

154. In such a case, therefore, the 
chief and liis generals will msually not 
give but receive the decisive shock. 

155. If still it must be given,' then it 
takes place by an express ordei^, wMch 


must be accompanied by the use of all 
the personal means of inspiriting the 
men, all the stimulating influence which 
the general has at his command. 

The Decisive Act 

156. The decision is that event which 
produces in one of the generals a reso- 
lution to quit the field. 

157. The grounds for quitting the 
field we have given in No. 4. These 
grounds may come forth gradually by 
one small disaster after another beino* 
heaped up in the course of the destrue^ 
tive act, and the resolution may, there- 
fore, he taken without a really decisive 
event. In such a case no decisive act in 
particular takes place. 

158. But the resolution may also he 
produced by one single, very disastrous 
event, therefore, suddenly, when up to 
that moment everything has been evenly 
balanced. 

159. Then that act of the enemy 
which has called forth this resolution, is 
to he regarded as the decisive act. 

160. The most common case is that the 
decision ripens gradually in the course of 
the destructive act, hut the I'esolution of 
the vanquished gets its final impulse from 
some particular event. Therefore in this 
case also, the decisive act is to he con- 
sidered as having been given. 

161. If a decisive act is given, then it 
must be a positive action. , 

(a) It may be an attack ; 

(h) Or, it may be only the advance of 
reserves hitherto held under cover. 

162. With small bodies, close combat 
by a single charge is often decisive. , 

163. When larger masses are en- 
gaged, the attack by means of close com- 
bat may also suffice, but a single charge 
will then hardly be sufficient. 

164. If the masses are still larger, 
there is then a mixture of the fire com- 
bat, as in the ease of horse artillery sup- 
porting the charge of heavy masses of 
cavalry. 
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: 165. Witli great bodies composed, of 
all arms, a decision can never result 
from close combat alonej ^ a renewed fire- 
combat is necessar j. , 

166. But tMs renewed fire-combat will 
be of the nature of an attack itself, it will 
be carried out in close masses, therefore ■ 
with an action conceiitrated in time and 
space, as a short preparation for the 
real attack. ■ 

167. When the decision is not the 
result of a. particular close co.mbat, hut 
of, a,- number of simultaneous .and con- 
secutive combats of both kinds, it then 
becomes a distinct act belonging to the 
entire combat, as lias been aheady said 
in general way, Ho. 115. 

166. In this act the close combat pre- 
dominates. 

169. In the same measure as the close 
combat predominates, so will also the 
ofieiisive, although at certain points the 
defensive may be preserved. 

170. Towards the close of a battle the 
line of retreat is always regarded with 
increased jealousy, therefore a threat 
against that line is always then a potent 
means of bringing on tlie decision. 

171. On that account, ivhen circum- 
stances permit, the plan of the battle will 
be aimed at that point from the very fii*st. 

172. The more the battle, or comhat, 
develops itself in the sense of a plan of 
this kind, so much the more seriously the 
enemy’s line of retreat will he menaced. 

173. Another great step towards vic- 
tory is breaking the order of formation. 
The regular formation in which the 
troops commence the action suffers con- 
siderably in the long destructive com- 
bats, in which they themselves wring out 
their strength. If this wear and tear 
and exhaustion has reached a certain, 
point, then a rax)id advance in concen- 
trated masses on one side against the line 
of battle of the other, may produce a 
degree of disorder which forbids the lat- 
ter any longer to think of victory, and 
calls in requisition all his powers to 


place the separate parts of his line in 
safet^^, and to restore the connection of 
the whole in the best way lie cun for the 
moment. 

174. From what jmeeedcs it is evident 
that, as in the preparatory acts, the ut- 
most economy of force must i)redonvinate, 
so in the decisive act, to win the inastmy 
through numbers must be tlio ruliim 
idea. 

175. Just as in the ] preparatory acts, 
enduranca?, finuness, and coolness are thci 
first qimliltf/B, so in llio <l<*cisive aet, 
boldness and llerv siiirit inii.st lu’edoiiii- 
nate. 

176. Usually only one of the opposing 
commanders delivers the deciding stroke, 
the other receives.it. 

177. As long as all continues in equi- 
iibrium, he ivho gives the decisive blow 
may be — 

(a) The assailant. 

(li) Or the defender. 

178. As the a-ssuliaut lias tit, e positive 
object, it is mo.sl natura,! that he shotild 
deliver it; and, thertdbre, tliis is what 
oceiu's most freqiienily, 

179. But if the equilibrium iS' iniicli 
disturbed, then the decision may be 
given, 

. a. ]3y the commander ivho has the ad- 
vantage. 

b, .By the 0,110 wdio is under the dis- 
advantage. 

180. The first is plainly more natu- 
I'al; and if this eumiaamler Is also the 
assailant, it is still more natural : tJiere- 
fore, there are few cases in which the 
decision does not omanatu from this com- 
mander. 

181. But if tlie defender is the party who 
has the advantage, tlien it is also natural 
that he should give the deeisipui, so tliat 
the relative situation wliicli is produced 
hy degrees, has more infiuence tlian tlie 
original intention of ollensivo and de- 
fensive. 

182. When the decision is given by 
the assailant, although he has palpably 
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tlie disadvantage, it looks like a last 
attempt to gain Ms original object. If 
tbe defender wbo bas gained advantages 
gives Mm time to do so, it is certainly 
consistent with the nature of the positive 
intention of the assailant to make such a 
last attempt. 

183 a. A defender who, although de- 
cidedly at a disadvantage, still proceeds 
to give the decision, does that which is 
contrary to the nature of things, and 
which may be regarded as an act of des- 
peration. 

183 5 The result in the decisive stage 
is conformable to the relations just de- 
veloped ; so that, as a rule, it will only be 
favourable to the side which gives the 
decision if he is naturally led to do so by 
the relations in •which he stands. 

184. When all is still in a state of 
equilibrium the result is generally fa- 
vourable to the side which gives the de- 
cision, for at the moment when a battle is 
ripe for decision, when the forces have 
worn themselves out on each other, the 
positive principle is of much greater 
weight than at the commencement. 

1S5, The general w^ho receives the de- 
cision may eitlier determine on an imme- 
diate retreat in consequence, and decline 
all further combat, or he may continue 
the combat. 

180. If he continues the engagement 
he can only do so as — 

a. A commencement of his retreat, 
because he wants time to make the requi- 
site arrangements ; or, 

b. A virtual. struggle through which 
he still hopes for victory. 

187. If the general w^ho accefU the 
decdsion stands in very favourable rela- 
tions, he. may in so doing also adhere to 
the defensive. 

188 u. But if the decision proceeds 
naturally from the advantageous situa- 
tion of the side giving it, then the 
general who accepts it must also pass 
over to a more or less active defence, 
that is, he must oppose attack by attack, 


partly because the natural advantages of 
the defence order, surprise) 

wear themselves out hy degrees in the 
course of the combat, and, at last, there 
is not enough of them left; partly he- 
cause (as we have said in I^o. 184) the 
positive principle acquires incessantly 
more and more weight. 

Their separation as regards Time, 

188 1), The view here propounded, that 
every combat is composed of two separate 
acts, will meet with strong oj^position at 
first sight. 

189. This opposition will proceed partly 
from a false view of the combat, which 
has become habitual, partly from an 
over pedantic importance being ascribed 
to the idea of such a division. 

190. We imagine to ourselves the op- 
position between attack and defence as 
too decided, the two activities as too 
completely antithetical, or, rather, we 
assume the antithesis to he where it is 
not to be found in practice. 

191. From this it results that we 
imagine the assailant from the first mo- 
ment to the last, as steadily and unre- 
mittingly striving to advance, and every 
modification in that advance as an en- 
tirely involuntary and compulsory one, 
which proceeds directly from the resist- 
ance encountered. 

192. According to this idea, nothing 
would he more natural than that every 
attack should begin with the furious 
energy of an assault. 

193. Still even those who adhere to 
this kind of idea have become accustomed 
to a preparatory act on the part of the 
artillery, because it was too plain that 
without it an assault would generany he 
useless. 

194. But otherwise that absolute ten- 
dency to advance to the attack has been 
considered so natural, that an attack 
without a shot being fired is looked upon 
as the ideal of perfection. 
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'.Even Frederick tlie Great, up to tlie 
time of tlie battle of Zorndort*, looked 
.upon fire in the attack as soniet.iiing ex- 
ceptionable. 

195. Altlioiigli tliere lias since been 
a disposition to ino.Iify that notion, still 
tliere are niirnbers at tlie present time 
v'lio tliiiilt tliat tIig assailant cmmot 
make himself inasier of the iniportaiit 
points in a position min. 

190. Those vdio make the greatest 
concessions to fire, at the same ti,me advo- 
cate an iinint?diale adtaaieo to the' attack, 
the deli veiy of a few vullei's b}^ battalion 
close to the enemy’s position, and then 
an onset with the liayonet. 

197. But military history, and a glance 
at the nature of our arms, show^ that ab- 
solutely to despise the use of fire in the 
attack is an absurdity. 

198. A little acquaintance with the 
nature of the combat, and, above all, 
actual experience, teacli us also that a 
body of troops which has been engaged 
under fire is sehhnu lit for a vigorous 
assault. Therefore, the concession irien- 
tioned in No. 196 is worth nothing. 

199. Lastly, military history gives in- 
stances without iiuinber in wliich, owing 
to a premature advance, advantages 
previously gained have had to he aban- 
doned with serious loss. Therefox'e, the 
principle mentioned in No. 195 is also 
not admissible. 

200. "We maintain aecordinglyq that 
the idea now alluded to of an unmixed 
kind of attack, if we may use the expres- 
sion, is entirely false, because it only 
answers to a very few extremely excep- 
tional cases. 

201. But if a eomniencement with 
close combat, and a decision wdthoxit 
preparation in a great battle are not 
consistent with the nature of things, then 
of itself there arises a distinction be- 
tween the preparation hy fire for the de- 
cision, and the decision itself, therefore, 
between the twm acts which we have 
been discussing. 


202. We have granted lliat this dis- 
tinction may fall to tlie groujid in ailuii's 
which are rpiite of a minor nataro kas, 
for instance, betwcM?n smalL bodies' of 
cavalry). Tlic^ question mow is vdicther 
it does not also come to an end if tlie 
masses attain to coiiaiu proportions; not 
as to whetlier tlio cmploymoiit (d' lire 
might ceasiq for that would bo a contra- 
diction ill its(di', but wiiolhm’ the sluirp 
distinction lietweeu the two aofivities 
ceases, so tliat they can no l^mger be 
considered as two separate acts. 

206. It may perhaps bo maiutfsiurd 
that a battalion hlmulu lire ’bribro it 
charges with tlie bayniiot ; tlaf out* must 
precede the othm*, and thus two difierent 
acts take jdac-e, laii f?nly as regards t’ho 
battalion, not as respects ilu.; groatfv 
subdivision of ibe brigadtu etc. TioAse 
have no fire peritjd ami decisi^m peri-nl; 
they seek to come in enuUict with the 
object pointed (uit to liana us sps-c'dily 
as ]jossi])Io, and must leavt,* the way in 
wbicli it is to bo dom? to the baita linns. 

204. Bo wo not perceive that in this 
way all unity would be lost? As oue 
battalion figlits ipdte cIc(So to anothf'r, 
the successes and reverses of <me must 
have a necessary influence on others, 
and as the effect of our musketry fire is 
>so small that it requires comshlerable 
duration to make it dlicacious, the influ- 
ence just noticed must be greater and 
more decisive through that duration. 
Even on this groimd alone, there must 
be for the brigade as well as f jr iln* Imt- 
talion, a certain gcmeral division of time 
as re.spects the destriictivo and tlie de- 
cisive combats, 

. .205.- But another more substantival 
reason is, that for the decision we utq 
glad to use fresh troops, at least troops 
that have not been engaged in the de- 
structive act; but these iniist be taken 
from the reserve, and the reserves by 
their nature, are common property”, and 
on that account cannot be divided l>e- 
forehand amongst the battarUms. 
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206. Now, as tlie necessity of a divi- 
sion in tlie combat passes on from tlie 
battalion to the brigade, therefore, from 
that it passes on to the division, and 
from the division to still larger bodies. 

207. Blit as the parts of a whole (divi- 
sions of the first order) always become 
more independent the larger" the whole 
is, therefore it is true the unity of the 
whole will also press less stringently on 
them, and thus it happens that in the 
course of a partial combat more decisive 
acts may and v’ill always take ac- 
cording as the wdiole is greater. 

208. The decisions, when corps are 
large, wdl.1 therefore not unite them- 
selves into a whole to tJio same degree 
as ill the easf' of corjes of smaller size, 
but will distribute themselves more as 
regards time and space ; rst ill between the 
beginning* and the end, a notable dis- 
tinction between tlie two different acts is 
al w ays obser able . 

209. Now tlie ptirts (corps) may be so 
large, and tlieir separation from eacdi 
other so widu. tliat although their action 
in the combat is certuinl}* still directed 
by tlie wall of one General (a necessary 
condition to foiistitiite an independent 
combat), j-et this direction limits itself 
to instructions at the commencement, 
or at most to a few oi’ders in the course 
of the comliat ; in this ease, such a part 
(corps) has in itself almost ■complete 
power to (.u’ganise its w'hole combat. 

210. Tim more important the decisions 
which rest wltli a corps hy its situation, 
so nuuh tlie more tliey will iniluenee the 
decision of the v’hole ; indeed, we may 
even suppose tlie relation of some 
parts to be sueli that in their decisions 
that of tlie ^\hole is at once contained, 
and, tliercfore, a separate decisive act for 
the whole is no longer reipiired. 

211. Excanple, In a great battle^ in 
wdiidi the parts of the army of the first 
rank are corps, a brigade may receive the 
order at tlie commeneenient to take a vil- 
lage. For tins purpose it will make use 


for itself of its destructive act and its 
decisive act. Now, the taking of this vil- 
lage may have, more or less, an iiifinence 
on the ultimate decision of the whole ; 
but it is not in the nature of things that 
it should greatly inffuence, and much less 
that it should efPect that decision of 
itself, because a brigade is too small a 
body to give a decision at the conimence- 
nieiit of a battle ; but we may very 
well conceive that the effectual taking 
of this village, forms, nevertheless, part 
of the destructive measure by which 
the enemy’s force is to be shattered and 
reduced. 

On the other hand, if we suppose an 
order given to a considerable corps, per- 
haps a third or a half of the whole force, 
to take a certain important part of the 
enemy’s position, then the result ex- 
pected through this corps may easily be so 
important as to be decisive for the whole ; 
and if this corps attains its object, no 
further deeish'e act may then be neces- 
sary. Now% it is easy to conceive fiirtlier, 
that, owing to distance and the nature of 
the country, very few orders can be trans- 
mitted to this corps in the course of the 
battle, consequently that both prepara- 
tory and decisive measures must be left to 
its discretion. In this manner one com- 
mon decisive act fails to the ground al- 
together, and it is divided into separate 
decisive acts of some of the great parts. 

212. This, indeed, frequently takes 
place in great battles, and a pedantic 
notion of the severance of the tim acts of 
wdiieh we conceive the battle to consist 
would therefore be in contradiction with 
the course of such a battle. 

213. Although we set up this distinc- 
tion in the wnwking of a battle as a point 
of great importance, it is far from our 
intention to place importance on the 
regular severance and division of these twm 
activities, and to insist upon that as a 
practical principle ; we only wish to 
separate in idea twm things which are 
essentially different, and to show how^ 
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tMs inlierent difference governs of itself 
the form of the comhat 

214. Tlie difference in tlie form sliows 
itself most plainly in small combats, 
•wbere tlie simple fire and close combat 
form a complete contrast to eaeb other. 
Tlie contrast is less decided wlien the 
parts are, larger, because then in the two 
acts the two fbniis of combat from which 
they proceed unite themselves again ; . 
hut the acts themselves are greater, take 
more time, and consequently are farther 
.separated from each other in time. 

215. There may be no separation also 
as regards the whole in so far that the 
decision has been already handed over to 
separate corps of the first order ; but still 
even then a trace of it will be found in the 
whole, as it must be our endeavour to 
bring the decisions of these different 
corps into concert in relation to time, 
whether it be that we consider it neces- 
sary that the decisions should take place 
siniiiltaneoiisly, or that the decisions 
should take place in a certain order of 
succession. 

216. The difference between these two 
acts will, therefore, never he completely 
lest, as respects the whole, and that which 
is lost for the whole will re-appear in the 
elements of the first order. 

217. This is the way in which our view 
is to he understood, and if thus under- 
stood, then, on the one hand, it will not 
come short of the reality, and on the other, 
it will direct the attention of the leader of 
a combat (let it be great or small, partial 
or general) to giving each of the two acts 
of activity its due share, that there may 
be neither precipitation nor negligence. 

218. Frectpitafion there will he if space 
and time sufficient are not allowed to the 
destructive act, if things are broken across 
the knee f' an unfortunate issue of the 
decision results, which either cannot be 
repaired at all, or at all events remains 
a substantial disadvantage. 

* Bone hand over head. 


219. Negligence in general there will be 
if a complete decision does not take place, 
either from want of cmiragG or from a 
wrong view of the situation; the result 
of this is always waste of force, but it 
may fiirtlier be a positive disad\'a.ntage, 
because the maturity of tlie decision does 
not quite depend upon the duration of 
the destructive act, but on rdlier circum- 
stances as well, tl lat is to say, on a fa- 
vourabie opportunity. 

Plan of Battle — Defjdtkm. 

220 a. TIio plan of tko liattle makes 
its unity possible ; every a(*tion in com- 
mon requires such rmi ty. This unity is 
nothing else but the object of the com- 
bat ; from it proceed the directions whi<*h 
require to be given to all tlio different 
parts, in order to attain the object in 
the best way. The appointment of the 
object, and tlie arrangements (-onsequent 
upon it, form therefnx; the plan. 

220 h. We mean liere, l>y plan, f'very- 
thing which is I'lroscribed respecting the 
battle, whetlier Ijoforehaml, at tlm eom- 
mencement, or in the course of the en- 
gagement ; coTiso(|uently, the wdiole ope- 
ration of the intelligencf? on matter, 

220 c. But there is plainly an essen- 
tial difference between sueli directions 
on the one hand, as must ha cmd can be 
given previously, and those, on tlie otlier 
hand, which the exigencies of the mo- 
ment require. 

220 d. The first constitutes ihe 
the proper sense, the latter we may call 
the Conduct (of the battle). 

221. As these determinations wivicli 
the moment calls forth are chi oily de- 
rived ' from the reciprocal action of tlie 
opposing parties, we shall leave the 
discussion and analysis of this difiVu’can'o 
until we come to the subject of the reci- 
procal action. 

222. A part of the plan lies ready 
made in the formation (tactical organi- 
sation) of the combatant forces, by v hich 
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tlie great number of parts is reduced to 

a few. 

223. In a partial combat this forma- 
tion is a tiling of more conseq[nence than 
in the total combat; in the former, it 
often constitutes the whole plan, and the 
smaller the body, the more this will be the 
case. A battalion in a great battle does 
not use many other dispositions than 
those prescribed by the regulations, and 
on the drill ground ; biit that is not suf- 
ficient for a division, there particular 
directions become more necessary. 

224. But in the total combat the forma- 
tion is seldom the whole plan, even for the 
smallest body : the plan often modifies 
the formation to afford scope for special 
dispositions. A squadron undertaking 
the siuiirise of one of the enemy’s small 
posts divides itself into several separate 
parts just as web as the largest army. 

Aim of the Fkm, 

225. The object of the combat makes 
the unity of the plan : we may regard 
it as its aim, that is, the direction to 
which all activities should converge. 

226. The object of a combat is victory ; 
in other words, everything which is a 
condition of victory, and which is included 
in No. 4,' 

227. None of the objects enumerated 
in No. 4 can be attained in battle, except 
by the destruction of the enemy’s force, 
whicli, therefore, appears to be the means 
for all. 

^ 228. It is itself in most cases the prin- 
cipal object as well. 

^229. if that is the case the plan is 
aimed at tlie greatest possible destruc- 
tion of the enemy’s forces. 

230. 'When some of the other things 
named in No. 1 are of greater importance 
than the destruction of the enemy’s force, 
it takes a subordinate place as a means; 
then the greatest possible is no longer 
demanded, but only a siillicient destruc- 
tion, and we may then take the nearest 
way to the aim.. 
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231a. There are cases in which the 
points named in No. 4, e d ^ /y, which 
lead to the^ retreat of the enemy, may he 
attained without any destruction of the 
. enemy’s armed forces ; then the enemy is 
conquered by a manoeuvre and not by a 
combat. But this is no victory, therefore 
only for use when we have something 
else than a victory for an object. 

231 5, In such eases, the employment 
of military force will still always imply 
the idea certainly of a combat, therefore 
of a destruction of the enemy’s force, but 
only as possible not as prohaUe. Bor in 
as much as our views are aimed at some- 
thing else than the destruction of the 
enemy’s forces, we pre-suppose these 
other things to he effectual, and that 
they will prevent any serious opposition 
from taking place. If we cannot make 
such a pre-supposition, then we ought 
not to choose these other things for our 
end, and if we err in the pre-supposition, 
the plan will miss its aim. 

232. Prom the preceding number it 
follows, that whenever a considerable de- 
struction of the enemy’s forces is the 
condition of victory, it must also be the 
chief object of the plan. 

233. Now, as a manoeuvre is not in 
itself a combat, but a combat takes 
|)laee if a manoeuvre does not succeed, 
therefore neither can the rules which 
apply to total combat suit the case of a 
manoeuvre ; and the particular things 
which are efficacious in a manoeuvre, 
can contribute nothing to the theory of 
the combat. 

234. Many mixed relations certainly 
arise in practice, but that is no reason 
against separating things in theory which 
in themselves are essentially different ; 
if we know the nature of each part, then 
the comhination of them may easily be 
made. 

235. The destraction of the enemy’s 
armed force is, therefore, in all cases the 
aim, and the things named in No. 4, 
h c d e -ff-am first called forth by it, but 
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tlien certainly enter into reciprocal action springs of action in war, and involve oiir- „ 
witli it as powers in .themselves. . selves in constant disadvantage; for in 

236. Such ..of these things as per- most cases the failing short of the (true) ' 
petiially recur— that is to say, are not line, which is so unavoidable and fre- 
the consequence , of special relations — , quent, is o.nly compensated by our some- 
ought also properly to be regarded as times overstepping it. 
efieets of the destruction of the enemy’s 244. -The. more favoiirahlo our pre- 
forces. suppositions — that is to say, the greater 

.237. So far, therefore, as it is possible the risk we run, so miicli tho greater are 
to* establish anything quite general as the results which we expect by tliese 
to the plan of a battle, .it can only same means, and. there fore tho objects 
relate to the most effectual application of which we have in view, 
our omm .forces to the destruction of the 245. ffhe nune we risk the less the 
enemy’s. probability, and, consequently,, the cer- . , 

^ , . , „ , -r ■ tainty of the result. 

Relation between the magmkide and certainty 246. The greatness of the result, and 

of the result, certainty of it, stand therefore in 

238. In war, and therefore, of coni'se, opposition to each other when the means 
in combat, ^ W'e have to deal with moral given are the same. 

forces and effects which cannot ho nicely.,, 247. The first question now is, how 
calculated ; there mtxst, consequently, al- much value ive should put upon one or 
ways remain a great uncertainty as to other of these two oijposito principles? 
the result of the means ap];>lied. 248. Upon this notliing general can 

239. This is still further increased by he laid down; on tho eonirury, of all 
the number of contingencies with which questions in war it is the one most de- 
operations in war are brought into con- pendent on the particular circumstaiices 

tact. • in each ease. In tho iirst place, it is ^ 

240. Wherever there is nncertainty, determined by relations whi(4i, in many / 

risk becomes an essential element. eases, oblige us to run tho greatest risks. 

241. To risky in the ordinary accepta- Secondly, the spirit of entoiquise and 

tion, means to build upon things which courage are things xuirely subjoetwe, 
are more improbable than probable. To which cannot be ' proscribed. Wo can 
risk in the widest sense, is to suppose require of a commander that ho should 
things which are not certain. We shall judge of his means and relations with 
take it here in the latter sense. professional knowledge, and not ovor- 

242. UovT, if there was in all cases a estimate their effects; if he does this 
clearly- defined line between probability then, we must trust to him to turn Ms 
and, improbahility, the idea might occur means to the best advantage with, the 
to ns to make it the boundary line of risk, aid of his courage. 

and hold the passing of that line as in- 
admissible, that is, as risk in the re- delation between the magnitude of the 
stricted sense of the word. result and the price, 

243. ^ But, in the first place, such a line 249. The second question in relation 
is a chimera; and, in the next, the com- to the destruction of the euexny’s forces 
hat is not an act of refiection only, but of concerns the price to be paid for it. 
passion and courage as well. These things 250. With the intention of destroying 
cannot be shutout: if we should try to the enemy’s forces, is eertaiiifo in gene- 
confine them too closely, we should divest ral included the idea of destroying more 
our own powers of the most powerful than we shall in turn sacrifico'on our own 
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parfc ; but this is by no means a neces- 
sary condition, for tliere may be cases (for 
instance, wlien we liaye a great supe- 
riority in numbers) wlien the mere dimi- 
nution of the enemy’s forces is an advan- 
tage, even if we pay for it by greater loss 
on our omm side. 

251. But even if we aim decidedly at 
destroying more of the enemy’s force 
than we sacrifice on our own side, still 
there always remains the question how 
great is that sacrifice to bo, for according 
to it the chance of the result naturally 
rises and falls. 

252. We readily perceive that the 
answer to this question depends on the 
value which we place on our forces, there- 
fore on individual interests. To these 
interests tlie decision must he left; and 
W''e can neither say that it is a rule to 
spare our own troops as much as p>os- 
sible, or to ma].co a lavish use of them. 

Determination of the nature of combat for 
the separate parts 'corps, etc,') 

253. The plan of tlio battle fixes for 
each single division where, when, and 
how it is to iiglit — tliat is, it fixes time, 
place, and form of the combat, 

254. Here, as well as everywhere, the 
general relations, that is, those pro- 
ceeding from the abstract idea are to be 
distinguished from those which the par- 
ticular case brings with it. 

255. The muiiifold diversity in plans 
of battles must naturally proceed from 
tlie special relations in each case, be- 
cause when the spcH-ial advantages and 
disadvantages nva sought for and dis- 
covered, the former are Ijrought into 
use, and tlie latter are mnitralised. 

25G. But the general rfdations also 
give, certain results, ami all hough few in 
number and simple in form, still they 
arc very important, bef-aiise they belong 
to tlie very essence of the thing, and con- 
stitute the basis in all otlier decisions. 

xittack and Di fence, 

257. In regard to the nature of the 


combat, there are only two distinctions, 
which always appear, and are therefore 
general;^ the first arises from the positive 
or negative intention, and is the distinc- 
tion between attack or defence ; the other 
arises from the nature of arms, and is 
the distinction between the fire-combat 
and close combat. 

258. In the strictest sense, defence 
should only he the warding off a blow, 
and should therefore require no other 
weapon than a shield. 

259. But that would be a pure nega- 
tion,^ a state absolutely passive; and 
making war is anything hut patient en- 
durance ; the idea of thorough passivity 
can therefore never be laid at the root of 
defence. 

260. Strictly considered, fire-arms, the 
most passive of weapons, have still some- 
thing positive and active in their nature. 
How tlxe defence makes use, in general, 
of the same weapons, and also of the same 
forms of combat as the attack, both in 
fire and close combat. 

261. The defence is therefore to be 
considered a contest just as much as the 
attack. 

262. The object of this contest can 
be nodiing but victory ; which is, there- 
fore, just as much an object for the de- 
fence as for the attack. 

263. There is nothing to justify the 
conception of the defender’s victory being 
something negative ; if somewhat like it, 
in certain cases, that lies in particular 
conditions : into the eonception of the de- 
fence that notion must not enter, other- 
wise it reacts logically on the whole idea 
of combat, and introduces into it contra- 
dictions, or leads back again, by strict 
deduction, to that ahsui’dity, a state of 
absolute endurance and sufferance. 

264. And yet there is a difference be- 
tween attack and defence, whivli, while 
it is the only one in principle, is also a 
very essential one ; it is, that the assailant 
wills the miion ft he comhtd), md calls it 
into life; loMlsi the defender waits for it. 
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265* TMs principle runs tliroiigli all 
war, therefore through the whole pro- 
Tinee of conihat, and in it all difierences- 
■ between attack and defence have their 
origin. 

266. Blit whoever wills an action must 
aim at something thereby, and this ob- 
ject must he something posit ive, because 
the intention iliut nothing slmiUl he dom^ 
could call .forth no, action. The offensive 
must, therefore, have ei>poBitive object. 

267. Tictory cannot be this object, for 
it is only a means. ■ Even in a case where 
victory is sought entirely on account of 
.itself, on accoii.nt of the mere honour of 
arms, or to influence political negotia- 
tions hy its moral weight, still, that 
effect, and not the victory itself, is always 
the object. 

268. The defender, just as well as the 
aggressor, must have victory in view, hut 
in each the desire springs from a different 
source ; in the offensive from the object 
which the victory is to serve ; in the de- 
fender, from the mere fact of the combat. 
The one looks down upon it, as it were, 
from a higher stand-point; the other 
looks up to it from a lower position. 
Whoever fights can only figlit for the 
victory. 

269. hTow, why does the defender fight, 
that is, why does he accept the combat ? 
Because he will not concede the positive 
object of the offensive ; or, in other words, 
because he wants to maintain the status 
guo* This is the primary and necessary 
object of the defender ; whatever furtlier 
may attach itself to this is not necessary. 

270. The necessary intention of the 
defender, or rather the necessary part of 
the defender’s intention, is therefore 
negative* 

211 a* Wherever there is this negativity 
on the part of the defender, that is, 
wherever and whenever it is his interest 
that nothing should be done, hut that 
things should remain as they are, he is 
thereby enjoined not to act, but to v^ait 
until his opponent acts ; but the moment 


that the latter acts, the defender can no 
longei* attain his object by waiting and 
not acting; he, therefore, now acts just 
as well as his opponent, and the differ- 
ence ceases. 

211 h* If wc apply this, in the first place, 
to the whole combat only, then all {iilior- 
enee between attack aitdilulbnce will con- 
sist in this, that the one waits for ilieotiier; 
but the course of tlie uitnul combat will 
not be further ijjflueiiftMl by it. 

272. But this priui'iple of tlie dcfenee 
may also be appliitd to partial com- 
bats : it may bo ibr the interest of cor 2 )S, 
or parts of an army, that no change 
should take place, and in tliat tvay they 
may also be IckI to adopt the expecta- 
tive, 

273. This is nut only pos'^iblo as re- 
gards branches and corps on the sifle of 
the defendin’, but also us ri*spes'ts tliose 
on the side of the assailant ; it takes place 
in reality on both side.s. 

274. It is natural, however, tlmt it 
shotikl occur more 'fr(‘<paaitly in the ease 
of the deiender tluui In that of the assail- 
ant, hut this cun only !)e shown when 
the particular circumstaiH'cs in connection 
with the defensive principle come under 
consideration. 

275. The more we imagine the defen- 
sive principle descending to the smallest 
branches in a total ceuiibat, and tlm more 
generalh’-it is diflused throughout all the 
branches, so much the m<.)re passive be- 
comes the wholf:i resistance, m much tlm 
more the defence approaches to that point 
of absolute endurance whicdi we look 
upon as an absurdity. 

276. Tho point in this direction at 
which the advantage to tlie df ‘fender fd‘ 
waiting ceases, that is, ilie point where 
its efficacy is oxhaustecl, whei'c, to a cer- 
tain extent it is satiated, we shall only be 
■able to examine closely hereaff.er. 

277. For the pre>seot all that we de- 
duce from what has lieen said, is that the 
offensive or defensive intention not only 
determines something as to the com- 
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mencement of tlie combat, bat may also 
pervade its whole coarse — that by that 
means there are therefore in reality two 
different hinds of combats. 

278. The plan of the combat mast 
therefore determine in every case, whe- 
ther as a whole it is to be an offensive 
or defensive combat. 

279. It must also determine this point 
for those corps wiiieh have assigned to 
them a mission different from that of the 
■ general body. 

280. If we now leave out of considera- 
tion for the present every particular cir- 
cumstance which might decide the choice 
of attack and defence, then there is only 
one rule wiiieli presents itself — namely, 
thatir/i<?w we wish to defer the solution toe must 
act definsivelj/ ; ivhtJi we seek it, offensively, 

281. We shall see this principle come 
into connection presently with another 
which will make it plainer. 

Fire-Comhat and Close-Conihat 

282. The plan of the combat must 
further detennim? the choice of the form 
of combat in its rtdation to arm>s — that 
is, fire-eonibat and close-combat. 

283. But these two forms are not so 
much branches of the combat as essential 
elements of it. They result from the 
annainent, the}^ belong to each other, 
and only by the eombiiiatioii of the two 
together can the Mi power of the combat 
be developed. 

284. The truth of this view (which 
otherwise is not absolute but only ap- 
proximative, comprehending the majority 
of eases), shows itself by the combina- 
tion of arms in the hands of one com- 
batant, and ]>y the inti mate union of 
different kinds of troops which has be- 
come a necessity. 

285* But a separation of these two 
elements, and the use of the one without 
".the other is not only possible, but very 
frequently happens. 

286. In respect to the mutual .relations 
of the two, and tlieir natural order 


amongst themselves, the plan of the battle 
has nothing to determine, as these are 
determined affeady by conception, by the 
formation (tactical organisation), and the 
drill ground, and therefore, like the for- 
mation, belong to the stereotypic part of 
the plan. 

287. As to the use of these two forms 
of combat apart from each other, there 
is no general rule, unless this can pass 
for such, that such separation must 
alwap be regarded as a necessary evil, 
that is, as a less effective term of action. 
AH cases in which we are obliged to 
make use of this weaker form, belong to 
the domain of particular circumstances. 
Occasions for the use of the bayonet 
alone, such, for instance, as the execution 
of a surprise, or when there is no time to 
use fire-arms, or if we are sure of a great 
superiority of courage on our side, are 
plainly only isolated cases. 

Determination of Time and Place, 

288. As to the determination of time 
and place, we have, in the first place, to 
observe in reference to these two things, 
that in the total combat the determina- 
tion of place belongs to the defence 
alone, the determination of time to the 
attack. 

289. But for partial combats, the plan 
either of an ofiensive, or of a defensive 
combat, has to give determinations re- 
specting both. 

Time, 

290. The appointment of time for a 
partial combat, which seems at first sight 
only to affect the subject at most in a few 
points, takes, however, a different turn 
on closer examination, and is seen to 
penetrate it through and through with a 
ruling idea, decisive in the highest degree, 
that is, the possibility of a successive use 
of forces. 

Successive use of Forces. 

291. Simultaneous action is, in itself, 
a fundamental condition of the common 
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action of separate forces. Tills is alsotlie 
case in war, and particularly in the combat. 

as the nimiber of the eoriibatants is a 
factor in tlie product of tlie same, tlieu’efore 
ceteris paribus, tlie simultaneous applica- 
tion of all our forces, tliat is, the ^Teatest 
assemblage of liieiii in time against an 
<‘iiemy who does not oinplo}" all lii.s at once, 
will give the victoiy, certainly in the first 
instance only, over that part of theenemy’s 
force which has been cinployecl ; but as 
this victory over a part of tiie enemy’s 
forces raises the moral force of the con- 
queror, and low^ers that of the vanquished, 
it follows, therefore, that although the 
loss of physical force may be equal on 
both sides, still this partial vietunj has 
tlie effect of raising the total forces of the 
conqueror and diminishing those of the 
Tanquished, and that consequently it may 
determine the result of the total combat. 

292. But the deduction drawm in the 
preceding numher supposes two condi- 
tions which do not exist; in the first 
place, that, the number (of troops) must 
have no niaximuia ; and, secondly, that 
xhe use of one and the same force lias 
no limits as long as there is anything 
left of it, 

,293. As regards the fi.rst of these 
points, the number of combatants is limi- 
ted at once by space, for all that cannot be 
brought into actual use are superfluous. 
By it . the depth and extent of the forma- 
tion of all combatants intended to act 
simultaneously is limited, and conse- 
quently the number of combatants. 

294. But a much more important limi- 
tation of numbers lies in the nature of 
the fire-combat. W e have seen (No. 89c) 
that in it, within certain limits, the 
increase of number has only the effect of 
raising the strength of the fire-comhat on 
both sides ; that is, its total effects. 
Now this increased effect when it brings 
no advantage in itself for one side, 
ceases then to be of service to that side ; 
it therefore easily reaches a maximum in 
, that case. 


295. This maximum determines itself 
entirely by the individual case, by the 
ground, the moral redations IfOtiveen the 
opposing troops, ainl the more iiniuediate 
object of the fire-combat. Here it is 
enough to say that tla-ue is such a thing, 

296. The number of troops to be em- 
ployed simui tan oously has, tlierpforc, a 
maximum, beyond wdiieh a waste takes 
place. 

.297. Ill the .same ivay the use of one 
and the same botly oi' 1 roups lias its. 
limits. We have seen, in No. 123, liow 
troops under iirc‘ gradually become uu- 
servieeable; Init timro is Hkewiso a deto- 
rioration in c1os(^ combat, llie f^xliaus- 
tion of physical fori'O ish‘ss there than in 
fire-eonibat, but tiie moral effect prrHlucfMl 
by an unsuceessful issue is infinitely 
greater. 

298. Tlirongl'i this deteri<>ration, which 
forces used in action sulfur, inclinling as 
well those not actually iaigaged, a new 
principle ('onies into the cumitat, which is 
the inlierent su]>eriorify of troops 

opposed to airc*ady us(m!. 

290. Tliero is .still a se<'ond subject for 
consideration, which ctmsi^ts in a tempo- 
rary detm'ioration of for(‘es that Inivo 
been engaged in the crisis which occurs 
in every action. 

300. The C'losG combat in juactieo ma}’’ 
be said to liave no duratinn. In the mo- 
ment that the shoc^k takes place bcdwtaui 
two cavalry regiments, the thing is de- 
cided, and the fiiw* seconds of actual 
swmrd-figiit arc of no consequence as re- 
gards time : it is vmy much the samo 
with infantry and wdih largo masses. 
But the affair is not then finislied on that 
account; tlie state of crisis wdiieh 1ms 
burst out with the decision is not yet 
quite over; the victorious regiment pur- 
suing the vanquhlied at full spoui, is 
not the same regiment lately drawn up 
on the fiedd of batile in perfect ord,or; 
its moral force is certainly inteiisiliefi, 
but, as a rule, its phj'sical for<*e, as well 
as that resulting from military in 
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its ranks liave suffered. It is only by 
the loss which his adversary has suffered 
in moral strength, and by the cirenm- 
stance that he is just as much disordered, 
that the conqueror retains his superiority, 
therefore, if a new adversary makes his 
appearance with his moral force intact, 
and his ranks in perfect order, there can 
be no question that, supposing the troops 
equally good, he will beat the conqueror. 

301. A similar crisis also takes place in 
the fire-combat, to such a degree that the 
side which has just been victorious by its 
fire, and has driven back its enemy, still 
finds itself, for the moment, in a decidedly 
weakened condition as respects order in 
its ranks, and ph^^sical and moral force, a 
condition which lasts nntii all that has 
been thrown into disorder is once more 
restored to its normal relations. 

302. What we have said here of 
smaller divisions, holds good with re- 
spect to larger ones as W’eli. 

303. The <‘visis is in itself greater in 
smaller divisions, because it lias an effect 
uniformly through oxit the whole, hut it 
is of shorter duration. 

304. The weakest is a general crisis, 
especially of a wiiole army ; hut it lasts 
the longest in largo armies often for 
several hours. 

305. As long as the conqueror is in the 
crisis of tlie combat, the conquered has 
in that crisis a means of still restoring 
the eonihat, that is, of turning its result, 
if he can bring fijrwurd fresh troops in 
sufficient numl:K*rs. 

306. In tliis inannor, therefore, the 
successive eniploymeiit of troops is intro- 
duced in a second way, as an efficacious 
principle. 

307. Ihit if the siiccessi%m employment 
of troops in a series of ccaiihats Ibilowing 
one after anotlier is possible ; and if the 
simultancMius use is not uriliinited, then it 
follows of iiself tliat the forces, which 
cannot be efficacious in simultaneous 
a('tion, may become so in sueeessiTe. 

308. Bj this series of partial combats, 


one after another, the duration of the whole 
combat is considerably extended. 

309. This duration now brings into 
view a fresh motive for the successive use 
of forces, by introducing a new quantity 
into the calculation, which is the unf ore- 
seen event, 

310. If, in general, a successive use 
of troops is possible, then it follows that 
we can no longer know how tile enemy will 
employ his ; for only that portion which 
is brought into action at once comes 
within the scope of our observation, the 
rest does not, and therefore we can only 
form some general conjectures respecting 
it. 

.31 1. By the mere duration of the action 
there is brought into onr reckoning an 
increased amount of x^ure chance, and 
that element naturally plays a more im- 
j)ortant part in war than anywhere else. 

312. Unforeseen events require a ge- 
neral system of precaution, and this can 
consist in nothing else than placing in 
rear a proportionate force, which is the 
reserve, projperly speaking. 

Depth of the Order of Battle, 

313. All battles which are to be fought 
by bodies of troops in succession, require 
from their very nature that fresh troops 
should be forthcoming. These may either 
be quite fresh, that is, troops which have 
not been engaged at all, or such as have 
been in action, but by rest have recovered 
more or less from their exhaustion. It 
is easy to see that this gives room for 
many shades of difference. 

314. Both the use of quite fresh troops, 
as well as the use of such as have re- 
freshed themselves supposes that they 
have been in rear — ^that is, in a position 
beyond the region of destruction. 

315. This also has its degrees, for the 
region of destruction does not end at once, 
but decreases gradually, until at last it 
ends entirely. 

316. The ra nge of small amis and of 
.grape, are. well ■ defined, gradations'. 
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317. The further a of troops is 
posted in rear, the fresher they will 
be when brought into action. 

318. But no body of troops which has 
been within reach of an eflective fire of 
small arms, or of grajje, can be considered 
fresh. 

319. We have, therefore, three reasons 

for keeping* a certain number of troops in 
■rear. , , ^ ■ 

They serve (a) to relieve or reinforce ex- 
hausted troops, especially in fire-combat. 

(5) To profit by the crisis in which 
the conqueror is placed directly after his 
success. 

(<?) As a provision against unforeseen 
events. 

. 320. All troops kept back come under 
these categories whatever arm they be- 
long to, whether we call tliein a second 
line or reserve, whether they are part of 
a division, or of the whole. 

Folaritt/ of tite mmtdtaneous and siiccesmve 
Use of IroojM. 

321. As the simultaneous and the suc- 
cessive use of troops are opposed to one 
another, and each has its advantages, 
they may be regarded as two poles, each 
of which attracts the resolution to itself, 
and by that means fixes it at a point 
where they are in a state of equili- 
brium, provided that this resolution is 
founded on a right estimate of the oppos- 
ing forces. 

322. Now, we require to know the 
laws of this polarity— that is, the advan- 
tages and conditions of these two appli- 
cations of force, and thereby also their 
relations with one another. 

323. The simultaneous employment of 
forces may be intensified-— 

A. With equal fronts— both 

(a) In fire combat. 

(§) In close combat. 

B. With a greater front, that is, envelop- 
ing. 

324. Only those forces which are 
brought into efficient activity at the same 
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time can. be regarded as applied simul- .. 
taneoiisly. Wlien tlie fi-outs are equal, ' 
such application is therefore . limited by ■ ‘ 
the possibility of acting efieetively. For 
instance, in fire-combat, three ranks 
might perhaps fire at the same time, but 
six cannot. 

325. We ha,ve shown in No. 89 tliat 
two lines of firo of strcaigtli as 

regards iiumla-rs may he a match for 
each other, and that a diminution (of 
numbers) on one side, if it does not ex- 
ceed certain limits, has only the result 
of rerlucinf/ ihe mnf a id tj/hf, 

320. But the more tlie (b.*>tru<'tivc effect 
of the fire-eombut is diminidied, the more 
time is required to |ir« iduci'- I he necessary 
effect. Tlierefore, tliat sidi? whii-h desires 
chiefly to gain time (commonly the defen- 
sive side) is interested in modifving, as 
mueh as possildc, the total destructive 
effect of the fire (that is the sum uf the 
mutual fire). 

327. Furtlier, this must also be an 
object with tiia shlo whiclt is mucii the 
weaker in point of nuiafiars, because, 
when the losses are equal, his are always 
relatively greatest . 

328. When the conditions are reversed, 
the interfjsts will be al>u. 

329. ^Ylum no special interest for 
hastening the action predominates, it will 
be the interest of both sides to do with 
as few troops as possilile, that is, as 
already said (No. 89 5), only to employ 
so many that the enemy will not be in- 
duced to come to close cpiartius at once, 
owing to the smallness of our numbers. 

330. In this manner, tliereforo, the 
simultaneous employment of for(;es in 
fire-eornbat, is limited by the tcanf if an i/ 
advantage, and both siclos have to fail 
back upon the successive use cd* the spare 
forces. 

331. In close combat the superiority iii 
numbers is above all things deciBive, 
and the simultaneous employment of troops 
is on that account so much to be preferred 
to the successive^ that the latter in mere 
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tlieory is almost completely excluded, and 
only becomes possible tktmigli accessory 
circiunstances. 

332. Close combat is in fact a decision, 
and one wMcb lasts liardly any time; 
this excludes tbe snccessive use of forces. 

333. Blit we liave already said tbat tbe 
crisis of tbe close coml-iat affords favour- 
able scope for tbe successive use of 
forces. 

, 334. Eiirtber, tbe decisions, in partial 
close eoml)ats belonging to a greater 
vBoie are no alisolute decisions; tbere- 
ibre tbe application of our force to tbe 
fiirtber com bars wbicli are possible must 
also be taken into consi<leratioii. 

335. This leads then also to not using 
at one time more troojjs in close combat 
than appear to be just necessary to make 
certain of tbe result. 

336. As regards this point there is no 
other general rule, r^xcept tbat circum- 
stances wbicli ulistruct execution (such 
as a very ('Ouragt^nis enemy, difiicult 
ground, d"C.), oiH-asion a necessity for a 
greater numb<T of tro<ps. 

337. But for tbe general theory, it is 
of conse{piciu-e^ to obsorve that the em- 
ployment of more troops tlian is necessary 
in close combat is ntn'er so disadvan- 
tageous as in fire-combat, because in the 
first, tbe troops only become iinserviee- 
able at tbe time of tlie crisis, not for a 
continuance. 

338. Tbe simultaneous employment of 
forces ill tlie closer f^ondiat is therefore 
subject to tins rule, that it must in all 
cases be sufficient to produce tbe result, 
and tbat tlie su<*c«‘ssive usc^ can in no way 
make up fur insufficiency, for tlie results 
cannot bt‘ adde^l togetbcr as in fire-com- 
bat; and furtlier, that wlieii once tbe 
point of suffic^ieney is reaclu'd, any greater 
simultaneous appiication of force becomes 
a waste of powca*. 

339. Now tbat we have considered the 
appli{'ation of large bodies of troops in ffre 
and close combat, by increasing ' tbe 
d<^‘p1b of tlie same, we come to that 


wMeh is possible by extending the front, 
that is, in tbe enveloping form. 

340. There are two ways in wbieb we 
may conceive a greater number of com- 
batants brought simultaneously into 
action through a greater width of front, 

VIZ.: — / 

1. By extending our front so as to 
cause tbe enemy to extend bis also. This 
does not give ns any superiority over tbe 
enemy, but it has tbe effect of bringing 
more forces into play on both sides. 

2. By outflanking tbe enemy’s front. 

341. To bring more forces into action 
on both sides can in very few cases be of 
any advantage to one of the two sides, it is 
also uncertain whether tbe enemy will re- 
spond to this further extension of front. 

342. If be does not respond, then a 
part of our fi’ont, that is of our forces, 
will be either unemployed, or we must 
apply tbe overlapping part of our front 
to turn tbe enemy. 

343. Itis tiien only tbe apprehension 
of this turning which moves tbe enemy 
to ecxtend as far as we have done. 

344. If, however, the enemy is to be 
turned, it is plainly better to make ar- 
rangements fortbat purpose from tbe first, 
and therefore we should consider an exten- 
sion of front only from tbat point of view. 

345. Now, in tbe employment of troops, 
the enveloping form has this peculiar pro- 
perty, tbat it not only increases tbe number 
of troops smiultaneously engaged on the 
two sides, but it also allows us (tbe party 
using it) to bring more of them nito ac- 
tivity than the enemy can. 

346. If, for instance, a battalion with 
a front 180 paces in length is surrounded, 
and has to show front on four sides, and 
if tbe enemy is at a distance of musketry 
range, (150 yards) from it, then there 
would be room for eight battalions to act 
with efiTeet against that single battalion. 

347. ^ Tbe enveloping form therefore 
comes in here on account of this peculi- 
arity; but we must at the same time 
bring ■ under consideration' . , its ^ other 
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.specialities alsO; tliat is its ad?aiitages and . 
disadvantages. 

348. A second advantage of tlie en- 
veloping form is tlie increased effect re- 
sulting Aom tlie eoiieeiitration of fire, 

349. A tim’d advantage is its effect in 
the interception of the enemy’s retreat. 

350. These tliree advantages of en- 
veloping, diminish according as the forces, 
or rathur their fronts, become greater, and 
tho}^ increase the smaller tlie fronts are. 

351. ¥or as regards the first (No. 345) 
the range of arms remains the same, 
whether the masses of troops bo great or 
small (it being understood that they eon- 
. sist of the same arms of the service), 

■ the actual difference, therefore, between 
the enveloping line and the line enveloped, 
is a quantity which always remains the 
same ; and, consequently, its relative 
value is always diminishing in proportion 
as the front is extended. 

352. To siiiTOuiid a battalion, at 150 
yards, eight battalions are required 
(No, 346) ; but ten battalions, on the 
other hand, might be surrounded by 
only twenty battalions. 

353. The e,nvelopiiig form, however, is 
seldom, if ever, carried out compktelf/^ 
that is to say, to the complete circle, rarely 
..more than partially, and usually within ' 
180-. Now, if we imagine to ourselves 
a body of the size of a considerable army, 
we see plainly how little will remain of 
the first of the above advantages under 
such cirum stances. 

354. It is just the same mth the second 
advantage, as may be seen at a glance. 

355. The third advantage, also, of 
course, notably diminishes by the greater 
extension of the front ; although, here, 
some other relations also come into con- 
sideration. 

366. But the enveloping form has also 
a peculiar disadvantage, v'hieh is,' that the 
troops being, by that form, spread out 
over a greater space, their efficient action 
is diminished in two rGsj)ects. 

357. Bor instance, the time which is re- 


quired to go over a certain space, cannot, ^ 
at the same time, be utilised for ilghring! 

Now, all movements wiiieh do not lead 
perpendicularly on tl le enemy ’ s line , have 
to- be made over a greater space by the ' 
enveloping party than by the party en- 
veloped, hecausc the latter nioYesruoreor 
less on the radii of the smaller circle, the 
formeron the circuiiiferenecMdblio gn.nter, 
which makes an important difference, 

358. This gives the side enveloped the, ' , 
advantage of a greater facility in the use 

of Ms forces ut dlfferiut points. 

359. But tlie unity the wliole is also 
lessened by the greuic*r spa.ee covered, 
because intelligciu'e and orders must 
pass over greater di st a ncc?s. 

360. Both these disadvantages of eu- 
velopiiig increasi* with the increase in 
the width of front. ’^Vheu thero are 
only a few laittalions they are in- 
significant ; with large' annies, on the 
other hand, they Ijccranc important — for 

361. Tlie diliVosnii'e between radius 
and circinnfcrencc is ismstant ; tbereloro, 
the absolute ilillercud! !h'coiiic*s always 
greatei', the greater the front beconu's; i 
and it is wdtli absolute difibrcfiices we 

are now vmmmivA, 

362. Besides, with quite small bodies 
of troops few or no iiank inovcments 
occur, -whilst they becaune more freqtient 
as the size of the inaKses ineresases. 

363. Lastly, as regards iiitercdiange, 
of communications, there is no difierence 
as long as the whole space is only such 
as can be overlookc<L 

364. Therefore, if tlio advantages of the 
enveloping form are very grt*ut and, the 
disadvantageB very smalfwhen the front h 
are short; if tlie advantages dinnidslg and 
the disadvaiitagCH increase with the ex- 
tension of front, it follows that tlfcre must 
be a point whore there is an ('(piililuinm. 

365. Beyond that point, tliereibre, tlie 

extension of front can no hmger t4ier 
- any. advantages over the successive use 
of troops ; but, on the conlraiy, disad- 
vantages arise. " ^ 
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?66. Tlie equilibrium between tbe ad- 
vantages of tbe successive use of forces, 
and those of a greater extent of front 
(No. 341) must, therefore, be on this 
side of that x^oiiit. 

367. In order to find out this point of 
equilibrium, we must bring the advan- 
tages of the enveloping form more dis- 
tinctly into view. The simplest way to 
do so is as follows : — 

368. A certain front is necessary in 
order to exempt ourselves from the effect 
of the first of the two disadvantages of 
being surrounded. 

369. As respects the convergent 
(double) effect of fire, there is a length 
of front wliere tliat eonijdetely ceases, 
namely, if the distance between the por- 
tions of the line bent bach, in ease we are 
suiTOunded by the enemy, exceeds that 
of the range of fire-arms. 

370. But, in rear of every position, a 
sx>aee out of veavli of fire is required 
for the rt^serves, Ibr those wlio command, 
etc., whose ^dace is in rear of the front. 
If these were cx^Hesed to tire from three 
sides, then tliey cmild no longer fulfil 
the objeds for whi^-h tliey are intended. 

371. As tliose details of themselves 
form considerable masses in large armies, 
and, consequently, require more room, 
therefore, the greater the whole, the 
greater must Ije the space out of the 
reacli of fire in roar of the front. Ac- 
cordingly, on tills grouial, the front must 
increase as tlic masses increase. 

372. But the space (out of fire) behind 
a considerable mass of troox)S must be 
greater, not only boeaiise the reserves, 
etc., occupy nuu’c s]mc<‘, but, besides that 
also, in order to ailbrd greater security; 
for, in the first place*, the eiiect of stray 
shfhs wouhl be more serious amongst 
large masses of troops and military 
trains than amongst a few battalions ; 
seccuidly, the coiiibals of large masses 
last mu ell longer, and, through that, the 
Ioss<.‘S are much, greater amongst the 
trooXjS behind the front who are not ac- 
tually engaged in the combat. 


373. If, therefore, a certain length is 
fixed for the necessary extent of front, 
then it must increase with the size of the 
masses. 

374. The other advantage of the en- 
veloping form (the superiority in the 
number acting simultaneously) leads to 
no determinate quantity for the front of 
a line ; we must therefore confine our- 
selves to saying that it diminishes with 
the extension of front. 

375. Further, we must point out that 
the simultaneous action of superior num- 
bers here spoken of, chiefly relates to 
musketry fire; for as long as artillery 
alone is in action, space will never he 
wanting, even for the enveloped on his 
smaller curve to xfie^nt as many ]}ieces as 
the enemy can on the greater curve ; be- 
cause there never is enough artillery with 
an army to cover the whole front of a 
continuous line. 

376. It cannot he objected that the 
enemy has still always an advantage in 
the greater space, because his guns need 
not stand so close, and therefore are less 
liable to be struck ; for batteries cannot 
be thus evenly distributed by single 
guns at equal intervals over a great 
solace. 

377. In a combat of artillery alone, or 
in one in which the artillery plays the 
principal part, the greater extent of the 
envelojiing front gives an advantage, and 
a great one too, through the great range 
of artillery, because that makes a great 
difference in the extent of the two fronts. 
This case occurs, for example, with single 
redoubts. But with armies in which the 
other arms of the service take the most 
prominent part, and artillery only a 
secondary part, there is not this advan- 
tage, because, as already said, there is 
never any want of space even for the 
side enveloped. 

378. It is, therefore, princiiially in 
infantry combats that the advantage 
which the greater front affords of 
bringing greater numbers into action 
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siiiiultaiieoiisly, must sliow itself. The 
difference of the two fronts in siicli a 
ease amounts to three times the range of 
the musket fif the enrelopment reaches 
an angle of 180^-^)^ that is about 600 
paces. Before a front of 600 paces in 
length, the enveloping line will then he 
double, which will be sensibly felt ; but 
before a front of 3,000 paces the addi- 
tional length wv,)uld only be oiie-fiffch, 
wdiieli is no advantage of any importance 

379. We may, therefore, say respect- 
ing this point, that tlie length of front is 
sullieient as soon as the difference result- 
ing from the range of a musket shot 
ceases to give the enveloping line any 
very marked superiority. 

380. From what has just been said of 

the two advantages of enveloping, it 
follows tiidt small masses hare a (Ufficidtij m 
^Mainlng the requisite of front ; 

this is so true that we kno\Y for a fact 
that they are in most cases obliged to 
give tip their regular order of formation^ 
and to extend much more. It rarely 
happens that a single battalion, if left to 
depend on itself, will engage in a combat 
without extending its front beyond the 
ordinary length (150 and 200 paces) ; iii« 
stead of keex>ing to that formation it will 
divide into companies with intervals be- 
tween them, then again will extend into 
skirmishers, and after a part is placed in 
reserve it will take up with the rest, 
altogether twice, three or four times as 
much room as it should regularly. 

381. But the greater the masses the 
easier it is .to attain the necessary exten- 
sion of front, as the front inci’eases with 
the\masses (No. 373), although mt in the 

: same proportion, 

382. Great masses have, therefore, no 
necessity to depart from their order of 
formation, on the contrary, they are able 
to place troops in rear. 

383. The consequence of this is, that 
for large masses a kind of standing for- 
mation has been introduced, in which 
portions of the force are drawn up in rear j 


such is the ordinary order of battle in two 
lines ; usually tlicre Is a third one behind, 
consisting of cavalry, ami besides that, 
.also, a reserve of 1 to d:c. 

384. With very large masses 'armies 
of 100,009 to 150,000 or 2lHl.(l0u; Ve see 
the reserves always get greater to 

a proof that armies luivo a coiitinual 
teudeiiey to increase furl her lay one! what 
is ror|uiin?il for the ex‘ent of front. 

385. We only iiitrodueo this now to 
show more plainly the truth of otir demon- 
stration by a glaut e at facts. 

380. Suck, then, is tlie hearing of the 
ffi'st two advuiiUigfcs of eiivelopiiig, Itig 
different with the tliird,. 

387. The first two iiitluonce the m-- 
tainifj of the result by iut* ms i tying our 
forces, the tliird does tluit also, but only 
with very short frnnt.s, 

388. It acts part ieiilurlv on the courage 
of those engaged iu the front of the 
enomyls line by creating a fear of Icsing 
their line of retreat, an id<-a whicli has 
alwa^'s a great iniiueneo on soldiers. 

389. This is, however, only llir* case 
when tlie danger of being cut off is so 
ioimiuont and evident, tliut tim Inipres- 
sioE overpowers all restraintsof discipline 
and of authority, aiul carries away the 
soldier, involuntarily, 

390. At greater distaiieos, and if the 
soldier is only led to a sense of danger 
indirectly by the sound of artillery anti 
musketry in liis rear, uneasy feelings 
may arise within him, but, unless his 
spirit is already very bad, those will not 
prevent Ms obeying the orders of his 
superiors. 

,-,391. In this case, therefore, tho ad- 
vantage in cutting off the enemy’s retreat, 
which appertains to tho enveloping ^ide, 
cannot oe regarded as one whieli makes 
success more secure^ that is, more qmo- 
■ hahlep but only as one which mcreases 
'the.' esetent of a success already com- 
menced. 

392. In this respect, also, the third 
■■'■advantage of enTeioping is subject to 
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the coiinter-priiiciple, that it is greatest 
with, a short front, and decreases with 
the extension of front, as is evident. 

393. But this does not set aside the 
principle, that greater masses should 
have a greater extent of front than small 
ones, becanse.as a retreat is ne’rer made 
in the whole width of a position, but by 
certain roads, so it follows of itself that 
great masses recpiire more time for a 
retreat than small ones ; this longer time 
therefore imposes the necessity of a 
larger front, that the enemj^ who envelops 
this front may not so speedily gain the 
points through which the line of retreat 
passes. 

394. If (in accordance with hfo. 391) 
the third advantage of enveloping, in 
the majority of eases (that is, wdien the 
fronts aro not too sliurt), only indiiences 
the extent, but not thc^ certainty, of suc- 
cess, then it hdlows that it will have a 
very ditiereiit value, according to the 
relations and views cjf tlie combatants. 

395. Wiien tlie probaliility of the re- 
sult is otlufrwise small, tlie iirst considera- 
tion must }a.i to in<T<‘asi.i the probability; 
in such a case, tliendbre, an advantage 
wliich relates primapally to the extent 
of the result cannot be of much conse- 
quence, 

396. Bi.it if this advantage is quite 
opposed 'Xo. 305) to the probability of 
success, in such ease it becomes a 

tire disadvantage. 

397. In such a case, ondeavour must 
he made, through the advantage of the 
successive use ol‘ forces, to counterbal- 
ance those of tln.^ greater extent of front. 

39 S. ’\\ e see, tlierelbre, that the point 
of imliiierem'e [rn* equilibrium) between 
the two [loles ofthHutMuifaHeoHs mdsiieces- 
sive application ui*our hirces — oi exfemio?t 
of/irj}it iinddc/jfJi of pos if it) H — is diderently 
situated, not only accoi'ding* as the masses 
are large or small, but also aecoi*ding to 
the relations and intentions of the re- 
spective parties. 

899. The weaker and the more prudent 


will give the preference to the successive 
use, the stronger and the hold to the 
simultaneous employment of the forces. 

400. It is natural that the assailant 
should he the stronger, or the holder, 
whether from the character of the com- 
mander or from necessity. 

401. The enclosing form of combat, or 
that form which implies the simul- 
taneous use of forces on both sides in the 
highest degree, is, therefore, natural to 
the assailant. 

402. The enclosed, that is, one limited 
to the successive application of forces, 
and which, on that account, is in danger 
of being surrounded, is, therefore, the 
natural form of the defensive. 

403. In the first there is the tendency 
to a quick solution, in the latter to gain 
time, and these tendencies are in harmony 
with the object of each form of combat. 

^ 404. But in the nature of the defen- 
sive there lies still another motive, which 
inclines it to the deeper order of battle. 

405. One of its most considerable ad- 
vantages, is the assistance of the country 
and ground, and local defence of the same 
constitutes an important element of this 
advantage. 

406. Now one would think this should 
lead to the front being made as wide as 
possible, in order to make the most of 
this advantage ; a one-sided view, which 
may he regarded as the chief cause of 
commanders having been so often led to 
occupy extensive positions. 

407. But hitherto we have always sup- 
X^osed the extension of front as either 
causing the enemy to extend, in like man- 
ner, or as leading to outflanking, that is, 
to an envelopment of the enemy’s front. 

408. As long as we imagine both sides 
equally active, therefore apart from the 
j)omt of view of offensive and defensive, 
the application of a more extended front 
to envelop the enemy, presents no diffi- 
culty. 

409. But as soon as we combine more 
ox* less local defence with the combat in 
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front (as is done in tlie defensiTe), t-lien 
that application of the overlapping por- 
tions of the front ceases ; it is either im- 
possible, or very difficult, to combine local 
defence with oiitfianldng. 

410. In order rightly to appreciate 
this difficulty, we must always bear in 
mind the form which the case assumes 
in reality when our vie-w of an enemy’s 
measures is intercepti‘d l>y the natural 
means of cover vliieh tlu} ground affords, 
and therefore troops employed to defend 
any pjarticiilar locality nia}" bo easily 
deceived and held in inactivity. 

411. From this it follows, that in the 
defensive it is to be considered a decided 
disadvantage to occupy a greater front 
than that which tlie enemy necessarily 
requires for the deployment of his forces. 

412. The necessary extent of front for 
the offensive we shall examine hereafter ; 
here we have only to observe, that if the 
offensive tabes up too narrow a front, the 
defensive does not punish him for it, 
through having made his own front 
wide at first, l>ut cm offensive enveloping 
cowiter-movement. 

413. It is, therefore, certain that the 
defender, in order tliat he may not, in any 
case, incur the disadvantage of too wide 
a front, wnll always take up the narrowest 
which circumstances will permit, for by 
that means he can place the more troops 
in reserve ; at the same time these reserves 
are never likely to be left inactive, like 
portions of a too extended front. 

414. As long as the defender is satis- 
fied with the narrowest front, and seeks 
to preserve the greatest depth, that is to 
say, as long as lie follo^vs the natural 
tendency of his form of combat, in the 
same degree there will be an opposite 
tendency on the part of the assailant ; he 
will make the extent of his front as great 
as possible, or, in other words, envelop 
his enemy as far as possible. 

415. But this is a tendencg, and no hw; 
for we have seen that the advantages 
of this envelopment dimmish with the 


lengths of the fronts ; and therefore, at 
certain points, no longer eounterbaianco 
the advantage of the successive applica- 
tion of force. To this law the assailant 
is subject as well as the defender. 

416. Xow, liero w'c have to consider 
extension of front of two kinds; tliat 
which the defender fixes by tlic position 
which ho takos up, and that wliicli tiio 
assailant is obiigc{I 1o adopt uith a view 
to outflanking his enemy, 

417. If tlie cxtensitui in the fiicst case 
is so grfjat that all the adv.anlages of oiit- 
flaiikiiifg vanish or ]>f'come iufllh^aive, 
then that inovemerit must be given up; 
the assailant mu^t then seek to gain an 
advantage in aiiuther way, us wc shall 
presently see. 

418. But if tho defendtTs’ front is as 
small as can possil »ly if ilu' assailant, 
at the same time, 1ms a right to look 
for advantages by outtianking uTid en- 
veloping, still, again, tin* liiiats of this 
envelopTiicnt must be iixoil. 

410. I’lns iiniit is dettU’mined by tlio 
disadvantages inliercnt to any tmvelup- 
ing movement vluf-h is camed too far 
(Nos. 356 and tlOop 

420. Tluxse disadvantages arise wlnat 
the envelcqnneiit is attcuiiptecl agaiiist a 
front exceeding tin? length whieli would 
justify the movement ; but tliey are 
evidently very much greater if the fault 
consists in too wide an envelopment of a 
short line. 

421. "When fho assailant has t]i«»sG 
disadvantages against him, them tlu,^ 
advantages of tho enemy in the succes- 
sive employment of force through In's 
short line, must tell with more weight. 

422. Now, it ctnlainly appears tliat tho 
defender who adopts the nariHfW irunt 
and deep order of battle, doc‘S not thereljy 
retain all the advantages of the sm^frcssivci 
use of forces on his si<h^ : for i f tl n.^ a>>: ula 1 1 1 
adopts a front as smaii, and, Ihcrefons 
does not outflank his encauy, then it is 
possible for both e< pi ally to'^ resell to the 
successive use of their forces; but if tho 
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assailant envelops Ms opponent, then the 
latter must oppose a front in every direc- 
tion in wMcIl lie is threatened, and, 
therefore, fight with the same extent of 
front (except the trifiing difference be- 
tween the extent of concentric eircdes, 
which is not worth noticing). With re- 
spect to this there are four points which 
claim our attention. 

423. In the first place, let the assailant 
contract, his front as much as he pleases, 
there is always an advantage for the 
defender in the combat changing from the 
form of one in oxtemlod order and which 
will be cpiichly decided into one which 
is concentrated and prohuiged, for the 
prolongation of the combat is in favour 
of the defensive. 

424. Secondly, the defender, even if 
enve;lo])ecl Ijy his udvta’sary, is not always 
obliged to oj.jpose a parallel front to each 
of the divisions surrounding liiin ; he may 
attack them in Hunk or rear, for which 
the geometrical relations arc just those 
■which ufibrd tlie l)est opportunity ; but 
this is at once a suf'cessivo use of forces, 
for in that it is not at all a necessary con- 
dition that the tro<)ps emi^doyed later 
should be employed exactly as the first 
used, or that the last brought forward 
should take up tlie ground occupied by 
the firs.t, as ive shall see presently more 
plainly. Witliout placing troops iix re- 
serve it would not be possible to emelo^p 
the envelop hiff force in this manner. 

425. Thirdly, hy the short front, with 
strong reserves in rear, tliere is a pos- 
sibility of the enemy carrying his en- 
veloping movement too far (Ko. 420), of 
which advantage may tlien he taken, just 
by means of the forces placed in rear in 
reserve. 

426. Fourthly, in the last place, there 
is an advantage to tlie defender in being 
secured by this means against the oppo- 
site error of a waste of force, through ' 
portions of the front not being attacked 

427. These are the advantages of a 
deep order of battle, that is of the suc- 


cessive employment of forces. They not 
only check over extension on the part of 
the defender, hut also stop the assailant 
from ^ overstepping certain limits in en- 
veloping j without, however, stopping 
the tendency to extend within these 
limits. 

428 . But this tendency will be weak- 
ened or completely done away with if 
the defender has extended himself too 
far. 

429 . Under these circumstances cer- 
tainly the defender, being deficient in 
masses in reserve, cannot punish the as- 
sailant for his too great extension in his 
attempt to envelop, hut the advantages 
of the envelopment are as it is too small 
in such a ease. 

430 . The assailant will, therefore, now 
no longer seek the advantages of en- 
veloping if his relations are not such 
that cutting off is a point of great im- 
portance to him. In this way, there- 
fore, the tendency to enveloping is di- 
minished. 

431 . But it will be entirely done away 
with if the defender has taken up a front 
of such extent that the assailant can leave 
a great part of it inactive, for that is to 
him a decided gain. 

432 . In such cases, the assailant ceases 
to look for advantages in extension and 
enveloping, and looks for them in the 
opposite direction, that is, in the concen- 
tration of Ms forces against some one 
point. It is easy to perceive that this 
signifies the same as a deep order of 
battle. 

433 . How far the assailant may carry 
the contraction of the front of Ms posi- 
tion, depends on, 

(L The size of the masses. 

h The extent of the enemy’s front, and 

c. His state of preparation to assume 
a counter-offensive. 

434 . With small forces it is disadvan- 
tageous to leave any part of the enemy’s 
front inactive ; for, as the spaces are 
small, everything can he seen, and such 
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parts can on the instant he applied to 
active purposes elsewhere. . . 

43o. From this follows of itself, that . 
also with larger masses and fronts the 
front attached must not be too small, 
because otherwise tlie disadvantage, just 
noticed^ would arise, at least partially. 

436. But, in general, it is natural that, 
when the assailant has good reason to 
se€5k for his ad van t ago in a eoncentra- 
tion of Ills forces, on account of the 
excessive extension of front, or the pas- 
sivity of the defender, he can go further in 
contracting tlie extent of his front than 
the defender, heeaiise the latter, through 
the too great extension of his front, is 
not prepared for an offensive counter- 
action against the enveloping movement. 

437. The greater the front of the de- 
fender, the greater ■ will be the inimber 
of its parts 'wiiich the assailant can leave 
iinassailed. 

438. The same will be the case the 
more the intention of local defensive is 
distinctly pronounced; 

439. And, lastly, the greater the masses 
are generally. 

440. The assailant will therefore find 
the most advantage in a concentration of 
his forces if all these favourable circum- 
stances are combined, namely, large 
masses, too long .a front, and a great 
deal of local defence on the part of the 
enemy. 

441. This subject cannot be finished 
until we examine the relations of space. 

442. We have already shown (Ho. 
291) the use of the successive employ- 

anient, of forces. We have only here to 
call the attention of our readers to the 
point that the motives for it relate not 
only to the renewal of the same 
with fresh troops, but also to every 
subsecpient (or ulterior) employment of 
reserve troops. 

443. In this suheqitent use, there is 
supreme advantage^ as will be seen in the 
sequel. 

444. From the preceding exposition, 


we see that the point where the siiiiul- !\ 
taneous and tho succcssii o use of troops 
balance each other is ditiereiit, accordiiio- 
to the mass of (roojjs h? reserve, accord inS 
to the projwriion of Furee, according to 
sitmtwn and object, ai^eoriling to Mohhms 
and Prudmm, 

445. That country and gatmiid have 
likewise a great iiiilmmce 'is, of course, 
xmdersfood, and it only receives this Imre 
mentifUi, because all application is hero 
left out of sight. 

446. With such maiiifoM connections 
and complex rclatiouH, no nbsointo num- 
bers can be lixesi as noniiul quautiiies; 
but theim must still be siune tmit whidi 
serves as a fixed puiut fur these* complex 
changeable rc* iut ns. 

447. How there an;* two such guides, 
one on eacdi side; iirst a eertuiii depth, 
wdiieh allows ui' the siraultunefm.s action 
of ail the forces, may Im looked uptm as 
one guide. To reducii this fi»*prh fur the 
sake of increasing the cxtensiuii of fn)ut, 
must t]ien‘fore ]c*n*garded a necessary 
evil. This, therefore, deituanincs tho ae- 
cessarg depth. Tho secuntl guide is the 
security <d’ tln:^ reserve, of wiiich wo have 
already spokcui. This diftonniiies the //ig- 
cessarg extension. 

448. The necessary depth just men- 
tioned lies at th<3 fotunlutiou of all stand- 
ing formations ; ive shall not liu uhi (3 to 
prove this until hereafter, when we come 
to treat specially of the order of tho ithrec) 
arms. 

449. But before "we can bring our 
general eousideivuiuns to a final com-lu- 
sion, in anticipation of thci above result, 
we mxist inquire into the dcftenninutioii of 
place, as that has some iiiiUienco upon it 
likewise. 

Fetermimtion of Place ^ 

450. The determination of place answers 
the cpiestioii where tiio combat is to be, 
as well for the whole as fur the parts. 

451. The place of combat for the xvhole 
emanates from strategy, with whidi wxj 
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ara.not now coiieerned; We li are only 
here to deal witli tlis construction of tlie 
combat ; we must, therefore,, suppose that 
both parties have come into contact, the 
place of the combat will then generally 
be either where the enemy's army is (in 
the attack), or where we can wait for it 
(on the 

452. As regards the determination of 
place for the members of the whole, it 
decides the geometrical form which the 
combatants on both sides should assume 
in the combat. 

453. AVe leave out of sight at present 
the forms of detail which are contained 
in the regular fnonnal) ibiTriation which 
we shall consider aftorwanls. 

454. Tiie geometrical Ibrni of the whole 
may be rediiccd to two types— namely, 
to the parallel, and to ill at in concentric 
segments of cireb-s. Every other form 
runs into one of thf'sc. 

455. In fact, whamver parts are sup- 
posed to b(^ in actual cotillict must be 
supposed in paruIM lines. 11, therefore, 
an army sin, mid deploy perpcnditmlarly 
to the aligmmait of tiu.) other, the latter 
must fitiier cliange. its fr<int eompleieh/, 
and place itself parallel with the other, 
or it must at least tlo so with a portion of 
its line. But in tlie latter case, the other 
army must then wlieel round tliat portion 
of its line against whicli no part of the 
enemy’s line has whetded, if it is to be 
Inought into ustg ami thus arises an order 
of battle ill eoncentric pieces of circles or 
polygonal j'larls. 

450. The rectilinear order is plainly to 
bo coiisidort'd as indili'erimt, for the x*eia- 
lions of the two parties are precisely alike. 

457. But Wi* cannot say that the recti- 
linear form only arisi*s from the direct and 
pa railed attack (as appears at first sig’ht) ; 
it may alst) take plai-o by the defensive 
placing ]iim‘^r*lf parallel to an oblic|iie 
altack." In this case the other ciimnn- 
stanees will not certainly always be alike, 
for often the new pohilnm will not be 
good, often it will not be fpiite earned 


out, etc. We now anticipate this, only 
in order to guard against a confusion of 
ideas. The indifference which we see in 
this case lies only in the form of the order 
of battle. 

458. The nature of the form in con- 
centric segments of circles, (or portions 
of polygons, which is the same) has been 
already sufficiently developed j it is the 
e^i'velojnn^ said, enveloped Older. 

459. The question of the placing of 

the jiarts in space would he fully settled 
by the geometrical form of the normal 
order of battle if it was necessary that 
some of our troops should be opposed to 
those of the enemy in every direction. 
This, however, is not necessary; it is 
much more a question in each particular 
ease : should all farts of the eyiemifs line he 
engaged or and in the latter case, 

icliich ? 

460. If we can leave a part of the 
enemy’s force imattaeked, we become by 
that means stronger for the contest with 
the rest, either by the simultaneous or 
successive use of our forces. By that 
means a part of the enemy’s force may 
have to contend with the whole of our army* 

461. Thus we shall either he completely 
superior to the enemy at the points at 
which we want our forces, or we shall at 
least have a stronger force than the , 
general relations between the two armies 
would give. 

462 .But these points may be taken 
to represent the whole, provided that we 
need not engage the others; there is, 
therefore, an artificial augmentation of 
Giir iorces, by a greater concentration of 
the same in space. 

463 .It is evident that this means 
forms a most important element in any 
plan of a battle ; it is that which is most 
generally used. 

464. The point now is therefore to 
examine this subject closer, in order to 
determine the parts of an enemy’s force 
which in this sense should be taken to 
constitute the whole. 
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. 465. . We ..bare stated in ISTo* 4, tlie mo- 
tives whicli determine tlie retreat of 
one of tlie combatants in a battle. It is 
plain tbat the circiunstanees from wMcb. 
these motives arise j affect either tlie whole 
of the force, or at least such an essential 
part of it as surpasses all the rest in 
importance^ and therefore carries them 
along with it in its fate. ' 

466. That these eireiimstances affect 
the whole of the force, we can easily 
conceive if the mass is small, hut not 
if ■ .it is large. In such ease certainly 
the motives given under df// concern the 
"whole, but the others, especially the loss, 
affect only certain parts, for with large 
masses it is extremely improhahle that 
all parts have suffered alihe. 

467. hfow those parts whose condition 
is the caiise of a retreat, must naturally, 
he considerable in relation to the whole ; 
we shall for brevity sake call them the 
vanquished, 

468. These vanquished parts may 
either be coiitiguoiis to each other, or 
they may he more or less interspersed 
throxigh the whole. 

469. There is no reason to consider 
the one case as more decisive than the 
other. If one corps of an army is eom- 
]detely beaten hut all the rest intact, 
that may he in one ease worse, in another 
better than if the losses had been uni- 
formly distributed over the whole army. 

470. The second case an equal 

employment of the opposing forces ; hut 
we are only occupied at present with 
the effect of an unequal application of 
forces, one that is concentrated more at 
a single or at certain points ; we have, 
therefore, only to do with the first ease. 

471. If the vanquished parts are close 
to each other, they may be regarded 
collectively as a whole, and we mean it 
to he so understood when we speak of 
the divisions ot points attacked or beaten. 

472. If we can determine the situa- 
tion and relation of that part which 
dominates over and ‘will carry the whole 


along with it in its fate, then W6h.,ave by 
that means also discovered the part of 
the whole against which the forces in- 
tended to fight the real struggle must he 
directed. 

^478. If we leave out of sight ' all 
circumstances of ground, we have only 
position and magniitude (numbers) by 
wiiich to determine tlie part to be 
attacked. We sliail first consider the 
numbers. 

474. Here there are two cases to he 
distinguished ; the first, if wo unite our 
forces against a part of the enemy's and 
opqoose none to the rest of his armp ; tlie 
second, if "we oppose to tlie reniaining 
part a small force mt rehf to oceapu it. Each 
is plainly a eonceiitratioii of ^ forces in 
space. 

475. The first of tliese questions, viz. 
how large a part of tlie enem3''s force 
must W’e necessarily engage, is ovidently 
the same as to hoi.r smA/ can ire make the 
width (f our front ? Wo have already 
uliseus.sed that subject in No. 488, and 
following. 

476. In order tlie better to explain the 
siihject in the second case, wo .shall be- 
gin^ by snpposing the enemy to he as 
positive and active as ourselves ; it follows 
in such case that if we take steps to beat 
the smaller portion of his army with the 
larger fraction of our own, lie will do the 
same on his side. 

477. Therefore, if w'e would have the 
total result in our favour, we must so 
arrange ^that the part of tlie enemy's 
army wliieii we mean to def'eat, sliall bear 
a greater proportion to liis whole for<-e 
than the portion of our force which we 
risk losing bears to the whole of our 
army. 

478. If, for instance, we w'ould employ 
in the principal action three-fourths of 
onr force, and use one-ibur{]i for the 
occupation of that part of the eiiemy’s 
army not attacked, then the portion of 
the enemy's army which we engage se- 
riously should exceed one- fourth, should 
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be about one-tliircl. In tliis ease^ if tbe 
result is for us on one side, and against us 
on tlie otlier, still, with three-fourtlis 
of our force, we liave beaten one-tbird of 
the enemy’s ; wdiilst be, with two-tliirds 
of bis, lias only conquered one fourth of 
— the advantage is, therefore, mani- 
festly ill our favour, 

479. If we are so superior to the enemy 
ill numbers, that three-fourths of our 
force is sulficient to ensure us a victory 
over half of his, then tiie total result 
would be still more to our advantage, 

480. The strongea: w’o are in numbers 
relatively tlie greater may be tliat por- 
tion of the enemy’s fueo which we en- 
gage seriously, and the greater will then 
be the result. The weaker we are, the 
smaller must be tlio p<u'tien seriously at- 
tacked, whicli is in ac<.;ordauce with tlie 
natural law, that the weak should coneen- 
irate Ids farces the most, 

481. ihit, in all tliis, it Is tacitly sup- 
posed that the enemy is occupied as long 
in beating our weak division as we are 
in completing onr vic-tory ovm* tlio larger 
poi'tion of his fureo. tiiiould this not be 
so, and that there is a <‘onsIderable dif- 
ference in time, then lie might still be 
able to use a further piirt of his troops 
against our principal force, 

482. But now, as a rule, a victory is 
gained quicker in prt>portioii as the in- 
equality between the contending Ibrees is 
greater ; hence, wo cannot make the force 
which we risk losing, as small as w'e 
please; it must boar a resonablo propor- 
tion to the enemy’s ibrco, wliicli it is to 
keep oecupiefl. Concentration has, there- 
fore, limits on the Wijakin* side. 

488. The supposition made in No. 476, 
is, how’ever, very seldom realised. Usu- 
ally, a part of tho defender’s ^urvo is tied 
to some locaiity, so that is not able to 
use tlio Mr tafioms as quickly as is neces- 
sary ; when that is tin* ease, the assailant, 
in coneontratiiig his forces may, even, ■ 
somewhat exceed the above proportion, 
and, if he can beat one-tlxird of the enemy’s 
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force with two-thirds of his, there is still 
a probability of success for him in the 
total result, because the remaining one- 
third of his force will hardly get into 
difBeulty to an equal degree. 

484. But it wmuld he wrong to go fur- 
ther with this train of reasoning, and draw 
the conclusion, that if the defensive took 
no positive action at all against the 
weaker portion of the assailant’s force (a 
ease which very often happens), victory 
would likewise follow in that case also 
in favour of the as>sailant ; for, in cases in 
which the party attacked does not seek 
to indemnify himself on the weaker por- 
tion of the enemy’s force, his chief reason 
for not doing so is because he has still the 
means of making the victory of onr princi- 
pal force doubtful, by bringing into action 
against it a portion of that paid of his 
army which has not been attacked. 

.485. The smaller the portion of the 
enemy’s force is which we attack, the 
more possible this becomes, partly on 
account of spaces and distance being less, 
partly, and more especially, because the 
moral power of victory over a smaller 
mass is so very much less ; if the mass 
of the enemy’s force which is conquered 
is small, he does not so soon lose head 
and heart to apply his still remaining 
means to the work of restoration. 

486. It is only if the enemy is in such 
a position that he is neither able to do tiie 
one nor the other ; that is, neither to in- 
demnify himself by a positive victory 
over our weaker portion, nor to bring 
forward his spare forces to oppose the 
principal attack, or if irresolution pre- 
vents liis doing so, that then the assail- 
ant can hope to conquer him with even 
a relatively very small force, by means of 
concentration. 

487. Theory must not, ho v- ever, leave 
it to be inferred that it is the defender 
only wdio is subject to the disadvantage 
of not being able to indemnify himself 
properly for the coneentration of forces 
made by his adversary; it has also to 
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point., out til at either of the two parties, 
eitlier tlie assailant or tii6 defender, may 
be involved in sncb a ' situation* 

488. The assemblage of forces more 
than are proportionate at .some o.iie point, 
in order to be superior in iimnbers- at 
tliat point is, in, point of biet, .always 
founded on the liope of siiiprising tlie 
enemy, .so tliat lie shall neither have 
time to bring up siifiicient forces to the . 
spot , nor to set on foot measures of re- 
taliation. The hope of the surprise siic- 

„ ceedin.g, founds itself essentially, on the 
resolution bein,g the earliest made, that 
is on the initiative. 

489. Blit this advantage of the initiative 
has also again its disadvantage, of whieli^ 
more will be said hereafter ; we merely 
remark here, that it is no ahsolute advan- 
tage, the effects of which must show tliein- 
selves in all eases. 

490. But if we even leave out of con- 
sideration the grounds for the success of 
an intended surprise which are contained 
in the initiative, so that no objective 
motive remains., and tliat success has 
nothing on its side but luck, still, even 
that is not to be re] acted in theory, for 
war is a game from which it is impossible 
to exeliicle renkm. It, therefore, remains 
allowable, in the absence of all other 
motives, to concentrate a part of our 
forces on a venture, in the hope of sur- 
prising the enemy with them. 

491. If the surprise succeeds on either 
side, whether it be the offensive or de- 
fensive side which succeeds, there will 
follow a certain inability on the part of 
the force surprised, to redress itself by a 
retaliatory stroke. 

492. As yet w'e have been engaged in 
the consideration of the proportions of 
the part or point to be attacked, w© now 
come to its position. 

493. If we leave out every local and 
other particular eircuinstance, then w-e 
can only distinguish the wings, flanks, rear 
and cMitrCy as points which have peculi-* 
arities of their own. 


494. The wings, because, there we may 
turn the enemy’s force. , . 

495.. The flanks, because we may ex- 
pect to fight there upon a spot on which 
the enemy is not prepared, and to impede 
his retreat. 

496. The rear, just the same as the 
flanks, only that the expectation of ob- 
structing or completely intercepting his 
retreat is Iiere more piMidoniinant. 

497. But in this action against flanks 
and rear, the supposition is necessarily 
implied that we can comptd the enemy to 
oppose forecjs to us tlierc* ; when 'wo are not 
certain that our appearance there wuH 
have this effect, the measure becomes 
dangerous : for wliere tliere is no enemy 
to attack, Ave are inaetiwn and if this is 
the case witli tlie p)rinci|uil body, we 
should imdoulitediy miss our object. 

498. Sucli a easo as that of an enemy 
uncovering his Hanks and rear, certainly 
occurs now’ very raiN.’ly, still it <locs hap- 
pen, and most easily, wlum the emnuy 
indemnifies jiiiasclf l.»y oHensive cuuiiter- 
enterprises ( Wagram, I LolMotlinden, 
Austevlitz, are examples which may be 
quoted here). 

499. The attack of the centre (by which 
we understand nulhiiig elsc.^ than a part of 
the front, wiiieli is not a wing,) has this 
property, that it may lead to a se|')aration 
of parts "which is commonly termed break- 
ing the line, 

500. Breaking the line is plainly llie 
opposite of oiiTclopment. Both measures, 
in the event of victory, have a \Qvy de- 
structive efieet on the encmj’s forces, 
but each in a diflcrcnt niauiicr, that is, 

(L Envelopment eontribut(‘s to llif^ cer- 
tainty of the result, by its moral oilect in 
lovrering the courage of the enemy’s 
troops. 

h. Breaking the centre contributes to 
ensure success by enabling us to keep our 
forces more united together. We have 
already treated of both. 

€, The envelopment may lead directly 
to the destruction of the enemy’s army, if 
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£t is made wi til very superior mmi’bers, and 
succeeds. If it leads to victory, tlie early 
results are in every ease greater by tliat 

means tliaii by brcaldiig the enemy s line. 

(I Breaking the enemy’s ime can only 
lead indirectlv to the destruction of 
Ms army, and its eiieets are hardly 
shown so much on the first day, but 
rather stratogi<ailIy afterwards. 

501. Tlie breaking through the enemy s 
army by miisslng hjiir principal force 
against one point, supposes an excessive 
Icn^Kh of front on tlu' port of the enmny ; 
for In tliis form oi'uttafh the* diilieulty of 
occupying the reiiiuinder of the eiiemj s 
force witii fe*w tre^ops is gr^mter, la'causo 
the encinyh- forces ueare.t to the princi- 
pal attack may etmily join in opposing it. 
Now, in an attack on the centre, tliere 
are such lures on both sides \ in an ut- 
taek^on a Hank, oidy on one side. 

502. The roii-e*piem‘e of lias is, that 
such a <-mirA ailat^k nitty easily end in a 
very disadvanlagemn- form oi euinbut, 
through a cfniverg^'iit eoiinter attmik, 

503. The (Iioice, iliereiore, between 
these t^vo points of attack, must beinade 
according to tlm existing relations of tlio 
nioiiient, Ijcngtli of trout, tlie iiaturo 
and diKiction of the lino of redre^at, the 
military (lualities of the enemy’s troops, 
and characteristics of their general, 
lastly, the ground must determine tlio 
choice. Wo shall consider these subjects 
more fully in tlie suouei. 

504. We have supposed the eoneentra- 
tion of forces at cjiie point for the real 
attack ; but it may, no dcuibt, also take 
place at several pidiits, at (ii^o or three, 
without ceasing be a eoncejdrahmi 
of forces against a i*uri of the enemy’s 
force. At the Riinio time, no doubh by 
every increase in the number of points 
tlio streiigtli of the principle is weakened. 

505. As yet, we have only taken into 
view tlio objective advantages of such a 
concentration, that is, a more favourable 
roiatioii of force at the capital jaunt ; 
but tkore. is, also a subjective motive for 


the commander or general, which is, that 
he keeps the principal parts of Ms force 
more in hand. 

506. Although in a battle, the will of 
the general and Ms intelligence conduct 
the whole, still this will and this intelli- 
gence can only reach the lower ranks 
much diluted, and the further the troops 
are from the general-in-chief the more 
will this be the case ; the importance 
and independence of subordinates then 
increase, and that at the expense of 
the supreme will. 

507. But it is both natural, and as 
long as no anomaly arises, also advan- 
tageous, that the commander-in-chief 
should retain direct control to the ut- 
most extent which circumstances will 
allow. 

Reciprocal Action, 

52 B. In respect to the application of 
forces in combat, we have now exhausted 
everything which can be deduced gene- 
rally from the nature of those forces. 

509. We have only one subject still 
to examine, which is the reciprocal action 
of the plans and acts of the two 
sides. 

510. As the plan of combat, properly 
so called, can only determine so much 
of the action as can he foreseen, it 
limits itself usually to three things, 
viz. : — 

1. The general outline. 

2. The preparations. 

3. The details of the commencement. 

511. Nothing but the commencement 

can in reality be laid down completely by 
the plan : the progress demands new ar- 
rangements and orders, proceeding from 
circumstances : these are the conduct of 
the battle. _ 

512. Naturally, it is desirable that 
the principles of the plan should be 
followed in the conduct, for means and 
end alvuiys remain the same ; .therefore,; 
if it cannot always be done, we^ can only 
look upon that as an imperfection which 
cannot be avoided. 
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,513. The conduct of a battle is unde- 
niably a ¥ery different. thing to making 
a plan for one. The latter is done out of 
the 'region of ■ danger, and in perfect 
leisure ; .the former takes place always _ 
imder the pressure of the moment. 
The jdan always- decides things .from 
a more elevfded standpoint, w^ith a wider 
sphere of vision: the conduct is regu- 
lated hjy indeed, is often forcibly carried 
away by that which is the nearest mid 
: 7 mst mfUoidmL We shall speak here- 
after of the dilference in the character of 
these two functions of the intelligence, 
but -here we leave them out of consi- 
deration, and content ourselves with 
having drawn a line betw^een them as 
distinct epochs. 

514. If we imagine both parties in this 
situation, that neither of them knows 
anything of the dispositions of his oppo- 
nent, then each of them can only make 
his own conformably with the general 
principles of theory. A great part of 
this lies already in the formation, and in 
the so-called elementary tactics of an army, 
wkich are naturally founded only on 
what is general. 

515. But it is evident that a disposi- 
tion which only rests upon that which is 
general, can .never have the same efficacy 
with that which is built upon individual 
circumstances. 

516. Consequently, it must be a very 
great advantage to combine our disposi- 
tions after the enemy, and with refer- 
ence to those of the enemy, it is the ad- 
vantage of the second hand, at cards. 

517. Seldom, if ever, is a battle ar- 
ranged without special regard to indivi- 
dual circumstances. The first circum- 
stance, of which there must always be 
some knowledge, is the grotmd. 

518. In Imowledge of the ground the 
defender has the advantage in general in 
an especial degree ; for he alone knows ex- 
actly and leforehand the spot on which the 
battle is to take place; and, therefore, has 
time to examine the locality fully. Here is 


the root of the whole theory of positions, 
in as far as it btdongs to tactics. 

519. The assailant, ecutaiiily, also ex- 
amines the ground befjre the fight com- 
mences, but only imperfectly, for the 
defender is in possession of it, and does 
not allow Mm to make a full examination 
everywhere. Whatever he can, in some 
measure, ascertain from a distance, serves 
him to lay down his plan. 

520. If the defender, besides tlie ad- 
vantage of the ium‘e kiiowhalgci of the 
ground, makes another use of it; if he 
makes use of it for local cbdeiicc}, the 
result is a more or less difiuife disposiiwn 
of his forces in ddnil; by that means, his 
adversary may find out his plans, and 
take them into account in making his 
own. 

521. This is, iherefore, the first calcu- 
lation made on the enemy's actual moves. 

522. In most eases this is to lie re- 
garded as tlu? stage at whicli the plans of 
both parties end; tliat wliick talo-s place 
siibsetpienlh , behmgs to the (.•unduct. 

523. In com] cats in which mother of 
the two part ices can be considerfd as 
really the dedender, Ijccause both advance 
to the encciuntcr, furmaiiou, order of 
battle, and elementary taetit^s (as regu- 
lar disposititjii somewhat modified "by 
ground), come in in place of a jdan pro- 
perly so-calic‘d. 

524. This happens very frequently 
with small bodies, seid.oiBer with large 
masses. 

525. But if action is divided into 
attack and defence, then the assailant, as 
far as respects reciprocal action, has 
evidently the advantage at the stage 
mentioned in No. 522. It is true that he 
has assumed tlie initiative, but his oppo- 
nent, by his defensive di.spositious, has 
been obliged to disclose, in great part, 
what he moans to do. 

526. This is the ground on which, in 
theory, the attack lias been hitlierto con- 
sidered as by far the most advantageous 
form of combat 
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527. But to regard tlie attack as the 
.most advantageous, or, to use a more 
distinct expression, as the strongest form of 
combat leads to an absurdity, as we skali 
show hereafter. This lius been over- 
looked. 

528. The error iii the conclusion arises 
from over-valuing the advantage men- 
tioned in No. 525. That ailvuntage is 
important in connof'tion with the reci- 
procal action, hut tliut is not ererything. 
To he able to nuike use of tlie ground 
as an ally, and tlno'rlty, to a certain ex- 
tent, to increase our forces, is m ^mry 
many cases of greater iinpfu-tanee, and 
might he, in most cases, with proper 
dispositions. 

520. But wrong use of ground (very 
extended positions , and ufVilse system of 
defeime (pure passivity^, Iiave no d«}uht 
given to the advantage w hick the assailant 
has of keeping his uicasures in the hack 
ground, an undue* iniportanco, and to 
these errors alone* the uttatk is imldded 
for the successes wld'h it oluains in prac- 
tice, beyond the iiulurul measure of its 
elfieacy* 

580. As the inOueneo (jf the intelli- 
gence is not e*oniincd to the plan [u-operly 
so called, wo must pursue our examina- 
tion of tlm reciprocal action through the 
province of ike eontiml, 

531. The cfium or iurAion of the bat- 
tle, is tlie preAi'nee of the eomlnct of tlie 
battle : but this duration Is greater in 
prop<u'tiori as the! successive use of forces 
is more (mipioved. 

532. Therefore, whore mucli depends 
on tlie conduct, there must be a great 
depth in the ordcu' of liattle, 

533. Xfuv arises liie rpiestion, whether 
it is liettiu* to entrust more to the plan or 
to the c-onduet. 

534. It were evidently absurd know- 
ingly to leave iinexaiiuned any datum 
wdiieh may come to luun’L or to leave it 
out of acf-oiint iii our deliberations, if ifc 
lias any value as regards the proposed 
course of action. But that is as much as 
to say that the plan should prescribe the 


course of action as far as there are avail- 
able data, and that the field of the con- 
duct is only to commence where the plan 
no longer sufilces. The conduct is there- 
fore only a substitute for a plan, and so 
far, is to be regarded as a necessary evil, 

535. But let it be quite understood, 
we are only speaking of plans for which 
there are real motwes. Dispositions which 
have necessarily an individual tendency, 
must not be founded upon arbitrary 
hypothesis, but upon regular data. 

536. Where, therefore, data are want- 
ing, there the fixed dispositions of the 
plan should cease, for it is plainly better 
that a thing should remain undetermined, 
that is, be placed under the care of 
general principles, than that it should 
be determined in a manner not adapted 
to circumstances, which subsequently 
arise. 

537. Every plan which enters too 
much into the detail of the course of the 
combat, is therefore faulty and ruinous, 
for detail does not depend merely on 
general grounds, but on other particu- 
lars, which it is impossible to know 
beforehand, 

538. When we reflect how the influ- 
ence of single circumstances (accidental 
as well as others) increases with time 
and space, we may see how it is that 
very wide and complex movements 
seldom succeed, and that they often 
lead to disaster. 

539. Here lies the chief cause of the 
danger of all very comxdex and elabo- 
rate plans of battles. They are all 
founded, often without its being known, 
on a mass of insignificant suppositions, 
a great part of which prove inexact. 

540. In place of unduly extending the 
plan, it is better to leave rather more to 
the conduct 

541. But this supposes (according to 
532) a deep order of battle, that is, strong 
reserves. 

542. We have seen (525) that as re- 
spects reciprocal action, the attack reaches 
furthest in his plan. 
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543. Oil tlie otlior liand, tlie clefeiisive, 
tliroiigli (knowledge of) tlie ground, lias 
many reasons to determiiio keforeliand 
tlie course of Iiis combat, tliat is, to enter 
far into Ills plan. 

544. Were we to stop at tills point of 
view, we should say that the pdaiis of 
the defensive reach iniudi farther than 
those of the nffeiisiva ; and that, there- 
fore, the latter leaves much more to the 
conduct, 

545. But this advantage of the de- 
fensive only exists in a]>pearanee, not in 
reality. We must be careful not to for- 
get that the dispositions which relate to 
the ground are only pjxparator^j fmmureB 
founded upon suppositions, not upon any 
aetiial measures of the enemy. 

546. It is only because these supposi- 
tions are in general very probable, and 
onlji when' they are so, that they as well 
as the dispositions based on them have 
any real value. 

547. But this coiiclitioii attaching to 
the suppositions of the defender, and the 
measures which he tliere&re adopts, 
naturally limits these vfjry luiieli, and 
compels him to be very circumspect in 
his plans and dispositions. 

548. If he has f/one /ur with them, 
the assailant ma}?- slip away, and then 
there is on the spot a dead power, that is, 
a W€{ste of power. 

549. Such may be the effect of posi- 
tions which are too extended, and the 
too frequent use of local defence. 

550. Both these very errors have often 
shown the injury to the defender from 
an undue extension of his plan, and 
■ the /advantage which , the offensive 
may derive from a rational extension 
of his. 

551. Only very strong positions give 
the plans of the defensive more scope 
than the xffan of the assailant can have, 
lut they must be positions which are 
eti'ong in every point of vieiv. 

552. On tile other hand, in proportion 
as the xmsition available is only indif- 


ferently good, or that no suitable one is to 
be found, or that time is wanting to pre- 
pare one, in tlie same measure will the 
defender remain bebin<l tlie ussailaut in 
the determination of his plans, and have 
to trust the more to the eoinluet. 

553. This result therefore sliows again 
that it is the defender who must inore 
particularly look to the successivo use of 
forces. 

- 554. We have seen before that only 
large masses can have the advaiUju^e 
of a narrow front, and we may now 
perceive additional motlvas Jbr tloi 
fender to guard himsi4f against the 
danger of au utahte e.Wean'oa rfhis jdan— 
a ndmus senfti rbifj of Ins jhrees cm account 
of the nature of the groumL and furtlier 
that he should place his security hi the 
aid which lies in the cuinlucr, that is, In 
strong reserves. 

555. From this the <-vid»-nt deduct ion 
is, that the relation oi‘ the d«dem;e to 
the attack improves In xo’upfn'tiim as the 
masses increase. 

556. Duration id’ the combat, that is, 

strong and the snmo^sire use of 

them as much as possihle <,‘ousiiinte, tliere- 
fore, the first cundithm in ilm amiluri ; 
and the advantage in those tilings must 
bring with it superiority in the eondiiet, 
apart from the talent of him wlio ripplies 
them ; for the highest talent cannot be 
brought into MI play without means, 
and *we may very wdi imagine that the 
one who is less skilful, but has the most 
meaiiB at command, gains the U2}perhaiul 
in the .course of the combat. 

557. How, there is siiii a bocoikI ob- 
jective condition wliicli confers in gemu-al 
an .advantage in the eonduet, and this is 
quite on the side of the defensive: it is 
the acquaintance tvitli the country, ’Wliat 
advantage this must give -when r{‘.soIu- 
tions ai*6 required which must ]>o made 
without examination, and in the probsure 
of events, is evident in itself. 

558. It lies in the nature of things 
that the determinations of the plan con- 
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corn more tlie division?; of higher order ^ 
and tliose of* //o? coadud more tlie in^ 
ferior ones ; coiisr<|riontly tliat eaeli sin- 
gle doterniination of tlie latter is of lesser 
importanee ; Lut as tliese latter are natu- 
rally miicli more iiiuneroiis, the difference 
in importance between plan and conduct 
is by that means partly balaiicecL 

559. Farther, it lies in the uatiire of 
the thing that reciprocal action has its 
own special field in the eouiluct ; aiid 
also that it never eea>cs th^n*e because the 
two parti4‘.s are in sight of each, other; and 
conseqoeiitly that it cifkercauseB or modi- 
fies the grcutCHt part of the ili‘<positions. 

500. Xow, if the defender is speekllg 
led by liis iiits'p'M to save up forces 
for the conduct ’’Xo. 55a , if ])«i has a 
general advaniagi’ intlo*irusi‘ (Xo. 557), 
it follows tliat he iaiip by superinrity in 
the eondiic't, not only uiako good tlie dis- 
advantage In wliieh he is ]»laeiel by tho 
r(H.*iproral are ion oiu of the plans, but 
alsfj attain a superiority in tiie recipna/ul 
action gononilly. 

561. Wliatovor may be the ro'Iafion in 
this respect bc'twoen tljo opposing parties, 
in particular ('U-^es, up to a etalaiii point 
there will always be an endeavour to be 
the last to iahe lueasureB, In order to be 
able, uheti doing Sfi, to take those of the 
enemy into account. 

5(h2. This endeavour is the real ground 
of tliG much stronger reserves, wdiich are 
broil gilt into uso in large armies in 
modern times. 

563. YCv ha, VC no hesitation in saying 
that ill this iiiffans there is, next- to 
ground, the best I'uiiieiidc of didtuice for 
ail considerable masses. 

CImraekr of Commmii, 

564. We have said that there is a 
differenee between tho character of the 
determinations 'which form the plan, and 
those whi(di. fi.iria. the conduct of a batde ; 
the cause of this is, that tlie circumstances 
under whicdi the iiiteliigexice does its 
work are different. 


565. This difference of circumstances 
consists in three things in particular: 
namely, in the want of data, in the want 
of time, and in danger. 

^ 566. Things which, had we a complete 
view of the situation, and of all the great 
interrelations, would he to us of primary 
importance, may not be so if that com- 
plete view is wanting; other things, 
therefore, and, as a matter of course, 
circumstances more distinct, then become 
predominant. 

567. Consequently, if the plan of a 
combat is more a geometrical drawing, 
then the conduct (or command) is more 
a perspective one ; the former is more a 
ground plan, the latter more of a ]iicture. 
How this defect may be repaired we 
shall see hereafter. 

56B. The want of time, besides limi- 
ting onr ability to make a general survey 
of objects, has also an influence on the 
power of reflection. It is less a judicial, 
deliberative, critical judgment than mere 
tact; that is, a readiness of judgment 
acquired by practice, which is then effec- 
tive. This we must also bear in mind. 

569. That the immediate feeling of 
danger (to ourselves and others) should 
influence the hare understanding, is in 
human nature. 

570. If, then, the judgment of the 
understanding is in that way fettered and 
weakened, where can it fly to for support? 
— Only to courage. 

571. Here, plainly, courage of a two- 
fold kind is requisite : courage not to be 
overpowered by personal danger, and 
courage to calculate upon the uncertain, 
and upon that to&ame a course of action. 

572. The second is usually called 
eourage of the mind [eowage Teeprit ) ; 
for the first there is no name which 
satisfies the law of antithesis, because the 
other term just mentioned is not itself 
eon*eci 

573. If we ask ourselves what is 
courage in its original sense, it is per- 
B 0 nul> sacrifice in ■ danger i and from this 
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point w must , also starts for upon it 
evorytliiiig rests at last.: 

,574. Sueli a feeling of devotion may 
proceed from two sources of quite different 
Ivincls ; firstj from indifference to danger, 
wliether it xiroceeds from tlie organism of 
the individual, indifference to life, or 
hahitiiation to danger ; and secondly, 
from a positive motive, — ^love of glory, 
love of country, entliusiasTn of any kind* 
575. Tlie first only is to Be regarded 
as true courage wliicli is inborn, or has 
become second nature ; and it has this cha- 
racteristic, that it is completely identified 
with the being, therefore never fails. 

■ 576. It is different with the courage 
which springs from positive feelings. 
These' place themselves in opposition to 
the impressions of danger, and therefore 
all depends naturally on their relation to 
the same. There are cases in which they 
are far more powerful tlian iiidiffereiice 
to the sense of danger ; there are others ' 
in “which it is the most powerful. The 
one (indifference to danger) leaves the 
judgment cool, and leads to Btetif{isineHs\ 
the other (feeling) makes men more enter- 
prising, and leads to hldness. 

577. If with such positive impulses the 
indifference to danger is (3ombined, there 
is, then, the most complete personal 
courage. 

578. The courage we have as yet been 
considering is something quite subjective, 
it relates merely to personal sacrifice, and 
may, on that account, be caEed personal 
courage, 

579. But, now, it is natural that any 
one who places no great value on the 
sacrifice of his own person will not rate 
very high the offering up of others (who, 
in consequence of his position, are made 
subject to his will). He looks upon 
them as property which he can dispose 
of just like his own person. 

580. In like manner, he who through 
some positive feeling, is drawn into dan- 
ger, will either infuse this feeling into 
others, or think himself justified in ma- 
king them subservient to his feelings. 


581. In both ways courage gets an ^ 
objective sphere oj' action. It botli stimu- 
lates self-sacrifice, and influences the use 

of the forces made subject to it. 

582. When courage has excluded from 
the mind all over-vivid impressions of 
danger, it acts on the faculties cff the 
understanding. These become free, be- 
eaiise they are no longer under the pres- 
sure of anxiety. 

583. But it will certainly not create 
powers of understanding, whore they 
have no existuiieo, still less will it begfit ^ 
discernment. 

584. Therefore, where therra is a 
want of imderstandiiig and of discerri- 
meiit, courage may often lead to very 
wrong measures. 

585. Of quite anotlior origin is that 
courage which has been terme(h:ourage ; 
of the mind. It springs fru in a convic- 
tion of the iieeo.ssitj venliiriiig, or oven 
from a superim* judgment to which tlio 
risk appears less tlmu it <Iocs to others. 

586. This couvictioii may also spring 
up in men wlio have nc? personal courage; 

but it only bocomo.s <‘oiiragi‘, that is to /' 
sa}*, it only becomes a powm* wh id i sup- 
ports the man audkeeps up his equanimity 
under the pressure of the mtammt and of 
danger wdieii it reads on tim fetdiiigs, 
awaken .s ami ele vat es t he ir m d ) ier pu wers ; 
but on this account the exqiression, cou- 
rage of the miml^ is not quite correct, for it 
never springs from the intcdiigmice itself. 

But that the mind Uiay givi^ rise to feel- 
ings, and tliat timse feelings, Ijy tlio 
continued iniliience of thu thinking 
faculties, may be intonsi lied every one 
knows 'by experience. 

587. Whilst, on the one hand, per- 
sonal courage supports, and, by tlrat I 

means, heightens the powers of the 
mind, on the other hand, the conviction of 

the mind a-wakens and aniraatos the emo- 
tional powers ; the two approach each 
other, and may eomhine, tiiat is, pro- 
duce one and the same result in com- 
mand. This, however, sehlom happens. ^ 
The manifestations of courage have 
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generally some tliiiig of tlie diameter of 
tlieir origin. 

, ,588. When great personal courage is 
nniteci to higlt intelligence, then the 
coinniaiid must natiiraliy be nearest to 
perfection. 

589. The courage proceeding from 
convictions of 1111 ^ reason is naturally 
connected (diiefly with tlie incurring of 
risks in reliance on uncertain things and 
of good fortune, and has less to do with 
personal danger ; for the latter can.not 
easily hoanm a cause of miicdi intellee- 
tuai activity. 

590. We see, therefore, that in the 
conduct of the comluit, that is, in the 
tumult of the moment and of danger the 
feeling powers suj sport tlie mind, and 
the latter must awaken the piuwers of 
feeling. 

591. Such a loiiy conditiou of soul is re- 
cpii si t e i i' t h c j n d g m » *i 1 1 w 1 1 } n m 1 a l‘u 11 v i e w, 
without ieisurc', under the most violent 
pressure of passing events is to make re- 
solutions \\hiih ‘dsoll lot the right pidnt. 
This may be eallod military taieut. 

591?, If we eon>ider a combat with its 
mass of groat and small brunches, and 
the actions proceoding iVinu these, it 
strikes us at once that the courage which 
proc'oed.s from jiersonul devotion pre- 
dominates in the inferior region, that is, . 
rules more over tlie feocondary branches, 
the other, more ove*r the higln/r. 

598. The furtlnrwe descend tlm order 
of this distribution, .so much the .simpler 
bec'omes the action, therefore the more 
nearly ciimmou sense becomes all that is 
rerpiired, but so much the grtfuter be- 
comes the personal danger, and conse- 
<iiieiiily pm‘soiial courage is so much the 
more reqiilrecL 

594. The higher wo ascend in this 
order, the more important ami the more 
fraught with consequences becomes the 
action of individuals, because the sub* 
jeets decided by individuals are moi’e or 
loss those on which the whole is de- 
pendent. From this it follows that the 


power of taking a general and compre- 
hensive view is the more required. 

595. How certainly the higher position 
has always a wider horizon^ — overlooks 
the whole much better than a lower one ; 
still the most commanding view which 
can be obtained in a high position in the 
course of an action is insufficient, and it 
is therefore, also, chiefly there where so 
much must be done by tact of judgment, 
and in reliance on good fortune. 

596. This becomes always more the cha- 
racteinstic of the command as the combat 
advances, for as the combat advances, 
the condition of things deviates so much 
the further from the first state with which 
we were acquainted. 

597. The longer the combat has lasted, 
the more accidents (that is events not 
calculated upon) have taken place in it ; 
therefore the more everything has loosened 
itself from the bonds of regularity, the 
more everything appears disorderly and 
confused here and there. 

598. But the further the combat is 
advanced, the more the decisions begin 
to multiply themselves, the faster they 
follow in succession, the less time remains 
for consideration. 

599. Thus it happens that by degrees 
even the higher branches, — especially at 
particular points and moments, — are 
drawn into the vortex, where personal 
courage is worth more than reflection, 
and constitutes almost everything. 

600. In this way in every combat the 
combinations exhaust themselves gradu- 
ally, and at last it is almost courage 
alone which continues to fight and act. 

601. We see, therefore, that it is 
courage, and intelligence elevated by it, 
which have to overcone the difficulties 
that oppose themselves to the execution 
of command. How far they can do so or 
not is not the question, heemse the ad- 
versary is in the same situation ; our 
errors and mistakes, therefore, in the 
majority of cases, will be balanced by 
his. But that which is an important 
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point is tliat ire sionld not be to , siHe be conducted from a Mgli stand- 

tlie adversary, in .courage and iiiteiligenee, point, where sncli a point caiiiiot. b© 

blit above air things ill the first. attained, will at least be . carried in 

60.2..' At the same 'time' there is .stdi some certain dii’ection from a secondary 
one q_iiality which: is here of great im- point. 

is the Uwt of jtidgmmit. This We shall try to make this plainer by 
is not purely an inborn talent ; it is chiefly an illustration. When in the tempest of 
practice which familiarises ns with facts a great battle a general of division is 
and appearances, and makes the dis- thrown out of his connection with the 
eoverj of the truth, therefore a right general plan, and is iincortain whether 
judgment, almod hahitual. Herein con- he should still risk an attack or nut, then 
sists tlie chief value of experience in war, if he resolves upon mtiking an attack, in 
as well as the groat advantage which it doing so the only way to feel satisfied, 
gives an army. . both as regards liis own action and the 

,:603. La'stlj, we have still to observe whole battle, is by striving not meridy to 
that, if circumstances in the conduct of make his attack successful, but also to 
war always invest what is near with an obtain such a succc*ss as will repair any 
undue importance over that which is reverse which may have in tlie lacaintiiiie 
higher or more remote, this imperfect oceiuTed at other points, 
view of things can only be coiiipeiisated 604. Such a course of action is called 
for by the commander, in the uncertainty in a restricted sense resolute. Tlu^ view, 
as to whether he has clone right, seeking therefore, whieh we havi‘ liero given — ■ 
to make his action at least deemve. This namely, that cliunce (.*an only In ^ governed 
will be done if he strhms to realise all in this manner — loads to wliirli 
the possible results which can be derived prevents any iialf measures, and is the 
from it. In this manner the whole (of most brilliant (piaiity In tbe cuiMiuet ul a 
the action.) which should always if pos- great battle. 
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Ert'<!t*ri«‘k aitd ^ 

Atlvuni-t'a ri.riH -maili* iA unl^n n La; n -i-t- . 

amr lo IrnaiTHl l.\, ii. ‘i»u ; J*‘>vv mkdtaT 

by tb>* |»»4ti"5l «a!‘ iiutiii body, ii, 2.S 
Ad\Wm'--wlsaii |*rrjiui!UHN jii. 112 , . ^ 

Alf*Kandu*“- i Ort-at, i. b.*., 

, w&rs of, Hi. oil ^ ,, , 

Ally— *aH a irtoan-: of dvb. ii. hi 

Ahiiiio . .rt." a 

Alps — Noriruii, i. "b, H2 ; cd, i* iO-j, a. 

127, Tib, UdU, liuiibe Al|>, i. Mi 
A.!sac;.e, ii^ 

Aiv'inzi, ii. 127 
Amseivoc'ii, .liL 17^ 

Ao.iste..ii'<i;ini, i" , 

AiiglM-llutrb a'njiy,_ ji. 24 
Arohtliik* rharl«Niii, HHI ^ 

AriamI ibivi-s-oiymiiia diu^iori rd, m. iil 
Anas-^^ivlutw.ii of lltf tluro, ii. o; t-pooml jm'O- 
ttcalli, uuls «d th* Ihiv.-, /A; |a'u|natioii ot 
thf* tbrof*, ii, h, !j, 10, 1 1. ; iliilioaits id tU!Ei.ii|5 
at bod t'Jmbbiaii-si of, ii. «b 7 ; isiliiiMH-u of ter- 
rain oil, ii. do, Ho ••0 

Ariiiifi-. fuAi.ii (if alia d, iii. bh, SO ^ , 

Annv— iOliuastioli of, il. 2; tliroo sitoatn'B^ of 
outsid.- iAAhe wind, ii. 17 ; ola>->itiralio!i oi tbo 
Uiiot.N of, ii. do; llh a tno, H. 4*; roktsoir 
lictweLn >i/o id aiol .inu-CAit 
108 ; d<‘| i’mb‘iji‘0 of on ib-puf-s ii. oo-7 ; 
clEpo.difiMi oi; ii. If; liiil'cataimryyf bukivi- 
&ioa of, ii. 2(ICI , arranpoiuoat of, nu 00; dm- 
HOM of, iii. Dll; parts of, iil 121 


Array of Louis XIV,— cEaracter of, ^ 111 .^ 53 
AriiiV staff — si'e Staff — branches of, i. 43 
Art dr science of war— (iifietence between it and 
other arts, i. 32 ; sense in which formerly under- 
stood, i. 48, 61 

Aitillery— over numerous, ii. 54 ; preponderance 
of, ii'. 7, 8, iii. 96 ; its fire of greater efect than 
that of infantry, iii. 103; in action, iii. 155 ; 
combat of alone, iii. 155;, when used, ni. 104 
Aspern— battle of^ ii. ML hi- IM 
Assaiiant -dangers of the, iii. ;20 ; circumstances 
favourahle to, iii. 160 ; bow increase of strength 
gained by, iii. 35 ; causes of the decrease of 
Ktremdli of, iii. 35 ; advantages and disadvan- 
tages^of, co-existent, iii. 35 ; causes of iveakness 
in,^ iii. 36 ; means of, iii. 22 ; advantage of, over 
defender, iii. 23 ^ ... ..q 

Assembly of forces in space, i. 108 ; in time, 1 .^ 108 
Aittaek — concentric and divergent form of, n. 97, 
iii. 112; object of, ii. 194, iii. 17; means of, 
consist of armed force only, iii. 3; influence of 
fortresses on, iii. 3 ; territory the object ot, ;ii. 
4 : gradation concieivable in, iii. 4 ; decreasnyg 
force of, iii. 4 ; causes wliich strengthen the, in. 
i 5; success of, its causes, iii._ 5 ; flank more 
! etflcacious than enveloping, iii. 7 ; stages 01 
rest in, hi. 2 ; strategical, iii. 2,; 116 ; Eads fo 
defence, hi. 3; pidiicaples of, strictly active in, 
hi. 3; culminating point of, ih* 0 ; right dis- 
cernment of, essential, iii. 6 ; of army in can- 
: tcmments, iii. 28; of centre, in. Ibo;^ conver- 

: gent-coimter, hi. 165 ; of com^oj^, in. 26 ^ M 

: lordoa iine-s, iii. 14 ; of defensive 

! Iii 10; enemy’s capital, object of the, iin 

19; enveloping form of, m. 16, MS, lo4 ; 0 
fortresses, hi. 23 ; general principles ipr, m. 
101; in rear, iii 19 ; of inundations, 111 . 17 , 
of morasses, iii. 17 ; of wood^ m. a. 
lated positions, hn.l^^ 7 method of, 111 . 104 , 
and by divisions, iii 162 
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Attacii and Defence— distinction betwet^n, iii. 147 
Aiierstadt— battle of, iii. 80 ; effort to restore com- 
bat, i. 135, ii. 102, 187 
Augsburg, ii. 106: 

Austeriitz— battle of, i. 77, iii. 7, 8, 57, 164 
Austria, ii; 10, 128 ; and tbe Seven Years’ War, iii. 
76 

Austrians, tbe, ' iii. 100 ; in tbe Netberiancls in 
1793-4, iii. 88 ; on the Louver EHiie, iii. 10. ■ 
Austrian Succession War, ii. 131 

.Baha'nce of power, ii. 81 
Barclay, ii. 1G3, 172. 

Base— breadth of, ii. 207 

Base of operations, i. 50, ii. 54 ; constitution of, ii. 

■■■■ 56, 57' ■ 

Battle-order of, easier to determine than use of, 
i. 54 ; character of modern, i. 123 ; iniitiial imder- 
standing as to, i. 130 *; usa of, i. 149 ; great and 
decisive, i. 150 ; general diifFerenee between offen- 
sive and defensive, ii. 97 ; conduct of a, iii. 166 ; 
depth of order of, iii. 151, 158 ; form of order of. 
Hi. 134; order of, in concentric segments of cir- 
cles, iii. 161 ; narrow front of, iii. 158; plan of 
defined, iii. 144; rectilinear order of, iii. 161 ; 
successful, iii. 21 ; weakness of circular order in, 
iii, 25 ; not the only means of destroying the 
enemy’s force, Hi. 6 ; offensive, its characteristics, 
iii. 7 ; in lines formed to envelop, iii. 7 ; delay 
in decision of an object to defensive, iii. 8; 
hastening the decision of an object to the offen- 
sive, iii. 8 ; begun by artillery, iii. 104 ; offen- 
' sive reasons, ,m Ofiesisive. 

Battalion— niunber required to surround one, iii. 
154 

Bayonet attack, iii. 108, 142 

Belle illliance (Waterloo), i. 132, 145, ii. 210 

Bellegarde, Hi. 9 

Benningsen, Hi. 115, 119 

Beresina, ii. 157 

Berlin^ ii. 36 

Bevem— Duke of, H. 196, Hi. 11 
Besieger’s lines, iii, 14 

Bliicber, i. 73, 139, H. 23, 39, 43, 210, iii. 76 
Bodily exertion in war, i. 37 
Bohemia, i. 105, ii. 69, 203, iii. 71 
Boldness and resolution — difference between, i. 

.97'' 

Borodino— battle of, i. 132, 156, ii. 4, 38, 74 
Bragatlon, ii. 38, 163, 172 
Breaking— the line, Hi. 1G4, 165 ; the centre, Hi. 164 
Breslau — battle of, ii. 197, iii. 11 
Brigade — strength of, H. 14, Hi. 124; single, in- 
fluence of in great battle, iii. 105 
Brunswick— Duke of, ii. 150, 172, 198, Hi. 17 
Bulow, ii. 43, 207, 210 ; in Holland in 1814, iii, 
77 

Buonaparte — see Battles, Auerstadt, Austeriitz, 
Belle Alliance, Jena, Whigram, etc. A^i^Eussia, 
Spain, Italy, France 

Bunzelwitz, H. 117 ; entrenched camp of, Hi. 74 


C.T3S.4II, Hi. 120 
Canibray, iii. 25 

Campaign, ii. 2, 3 ; sauntering through one, ii. 
193 ; in which a great de.cision is intendc'd, iii. 
17; of 1812, Hi. 61 ; Duke of Wellington’s in 
1810 and iSil, iii. Il l 

Campaigns — the, of 1813 and 18 1 1, iii. 55; be- 
tween, civilised nation^, Hi. 38 ; of the Freucli 
in the reign of LouD XIV., iii. 22 
Camp— •eulrenriied, attack <jf, iii. 11 
Cam po Form io peace f)f, i. 7 1 
Camps -braiudi of the art of war, ii. 46; .«lrnte- 
gically considered, ii. 28, *2‘J ; observittions on, ii. 
29 

Cantonment — branch of art of war, i. 46 ; attaede 
of army in, iii. 28; how to aftuck, iii. 30 
Causes — -true diificiihy of asceitainiiij:', i, 67, 70 
Cavalry — prep'mderance of, ii. 7, 8 ; engagement, 
Hi. 150 

Centre — brealdng the, iii. 1 64 
, Chalons, i. no 
j' Chambray, ii. 38 
; Champ .iubert — battle of, i. 7il 
I Chance,!. 77 

; Character— military, i. 53; of modern wa:r, i. 120 
I Charleroi, ii. 27, 43 
^ Charles XII., i. 35, 87, HU 
Charles, Arehdiike, i. 70, 1 U 
Ciriey, ii. 43 

CH:ia;unrv\aliation— lines of, iii. 25 

Close combat, iii. 149; use of troops in, ii,i. 153. 

Cofnlmt 

Collin, .fe Kolllii 
CoBerg, ii. 114, 117 
Columns — separation into, Hi. 20 
Combat — comaqdion off i. HJ; tlc'crlption of, i. 
36, 37 ; guidance of, first aupears in sieges, i. 
47; object of, i 89, 125, 127, Hi. ' 127 ; 
formation for, conduct and re.sult of, i. 121 ; 
simple idea of, i. 125; classification of motives 
for, i. 133; duration of, i. 134; (b.*ci>ioit of, i. 
135 ; restoiution of, i. 135; renewal of, i 138; 
avoiding, i. 140; compelling <memy to. i. I4i ; 
night, nature of, motives for, i. 161-163; signi- 
fication of, ii. 201 ; for litmoar of arms H. 200 ; 
change of form hi, iii. 135, 136; (■{in.UsIs of two 
acts, destructive and decisivt% iii, l.'p;; fonn< of, 
in relation to attack and defeuf-e, iii. 132; 
rate, partial, and whole, Hi, 129; nature of, fra* 
separate parts, and form, iii. 147 ; close and fire, 
ii. 5, iii 130, 132: principles of, iii. i2u 
Combination of ami.s— strategic, ii. 15 
Command— cool to be prefened to fiery beads 
for, i. 36 ; of ground, ii. 64 ; advant;jg»-s of, not 
absolute, H. 64; unity of, H. 180; idianu-ter of, 
Hi. 169; defined, Hi. 123; wlmn nearest to p.-r- 
fection, Hi. 171 ; word of, must be strict Iv ubi \ ed, 
Hi, 135 ‘ ‘ 

Commanders — qualifications and appointments of, 
iu. 90 

Communication -lines of, ii. 58 ; definition of, ii. 
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58 • of, in enemy’s 59; 

cbaTi'‘-e ii. 59; situation of, dependant on 
ffcoo-mpliical features, 59; interrupticm of, ii. 

59 %) ; choice of, ii. 00 ; relation to^tront oi a 
position, ii. HO; operations against, ii. 157, 160 

Concentration, i. lOS; offeree, i. 182 
Coneentrnted action, iii. To 

Concentric attack-advantages of, ii. 76 ; compari- 
son of ativantau'cs of ('oncentric and eccentric 
form. ii. 77 ; ph‘ni of, iii, 101. See Attack 

Conde, ii. i'Hid 

Condotthni-Hlie, m. oU ^ 

Conduct of war- vague ideas on, i. 48; pal 
UTmears accHentallv, i. 4 9 : theory of, its principal 
diiHcnlty,!. 52 ; nut the making of x>o\vder and 
cannon, i. 57 

Contldence-nceesdty of. iii. 118,119 
Conquest — must he s]i«c-dy to be complete, lU. *>9 
Con(iU(‘Sls-l]ie liuman, iii. 49, 5U 
Convergent— a-tion, ii._17i ; j-onyergence of attaeJi 
and tiivftra'cnce of defence, ii. i5 ^ 

Convovs. ii. 202 : attack of, iii. 20 ; defence of, lu. 

' 2G -/when in danger, iii. 27 ; capture ot; at Dom- 
stadtel, iii. 27. ^ .. 

Cordon— c.':phniatn:m of tca'in, ii. lui, lud 

Corps-strength of, iii. 124 
Count.erstruke in retreat, i. 100. ii. 95,96 
Country ;i,nd gnjionl, il {*0, relation of comxiosi- 
tiou <.d* an army to the triiaracter of, ii. 111 
Country— covering by lines, ii. 196, 197 
Coup d’odi, i. 25 . 

Courage— Its intim-nce on jisdgrnent, i. ol ; pp; 
soua.1 ami moral, iii. 1 69 ; ditlcrcnce dcfiTied, iii. 

Criticism, i. 67*. dc'linition of, ih, ; wide sxdiexe of, 

ih.l mode of eouibietiug, i. i4, iS 

Crimea, ii. 86, 154 
Cnisade, iii. 9 
Czaslau— hatUe o^, ii. 87 
Czernitsclieif, ii. 145 

Bangeii in war, i. 30, 53^ 

Buntzig— siege of, iii, tl5^ ^ 

Bata— uncertainty of all in war, i. o4 ; the effect 
of any measure the best, i. 54 
Dann, 'Genc'ral, i. 8/, 102, I3b, 148, li. 21, 15/, 
195, 199, 203, iii. 16, 27, 31) 

Bavoust, L 135, ii. 38, iii. 190^^ 

Becidhig stroke— deli vtUT of, iii. 1-10 _ 

Decision — wlnm rcrpiircd Ity one, cannot be retusea 
by the other, i. 22 ; actmVi and bloodless, i. 20, 
23; amoral power, i. 98; supreme, i.^ 114; 
moment of, in the combat, i. 135, 136 : circum- 
stances inllucncing, i. 137, ii. 182, 190; ^mrtial, 
iii. 138; ill-timed, iii. 139; hastening the, 
Battle, iii. ^ , 

Bccisive act- —the, iii. 130 

Decisive blow— diiicrcmcc between at commence- 
ment and at end, ii. 166 
Decisive point — strength at, i. Ill . . 

Defence, ii. 67, iii. 1 ; conception of, ii. 67 ; aa^’-an- 


tages of, ii. 67 ; assumption of the offensive 
form, ii. 68; extent of the means of, ii. 79; 
landwehr as a means of, ii. 79 ; fortresses, 
people, national armaments, allies, as means of, ii. 

80, 81 ; forms of carrying on, ii. 87 ; active prin- 
ciple in, ii. 91 ; circumstances induencing form 
of, ii. 94 ; of streams and rivers, ii. 133 ; ele- 
ments of, ii. 181; of a theatre of war when no 
decision is sought, ii, 193 ; efforts for, ii, 194 ; 
steps to be taken when attack passes by de- 
fender’s position, ii. 183 ; example in illustration 
of, ii. 186 ; active, illustrated in various battles, 
iii. 100 ; of convoys, iii. 26 ; of cordon lines, iii. 
14; of isolated points (dedles, buildings, en- 
closures, towns and villages), iii 109 ; offensive 
principle in, iii. 2 ; leads to offensive, iii. 3 ; 
maxim of importance for, iii. 110; of inunda- 
tions, iii. 17; morasses, iii, 17 ; woo4s, iii. 17 
Defensive — ^its characteristic, i. 17, 22 ; form of 
war, i. 118 ; stronger form of war, ii. 75 ; strate- 
gic character of, ii. 78; definition of, ii. 78; 
offensive, an essential element in, ii. 78; 
sacrifices attendant on, ii. 88, 89 ; the true 
principle of, ii. 90 ; battle, ii. 95, 96 ; on 
both sides, ii. 193 : form of war in what its 
superiority consists, iii. 39 ; positions, attack of, 
iii. 10 ; war, iii. 114 
Delay — see Battle, iii. 8 
Demonstration, ii. 162 
Denain, iii. 14 

Depots— dependence of an army on, ii. 55, 57 
Destruction — of enemy’s forces, i. 16, iii. 6; of 
enemy’s army takes precedence of occupation of 
country as an aim in war, ii. 179 ; see Attack — 
object of, iii. 4, 6 
Destructive act — the, iii. 137 
Development of front -difficult for small masses, 
iii. 156 

Be Witt, ii. 149 
Dike, ii. 146, 147 
Biscriraination, i. 38, 39 

Disposition— of masses, i. 139 ; in old form of an 
army, if divided, like an earth-worm cut in two, 
ii. i2 ; strategic, of the parts of an army, ii. 
15; general of an army, ii. 16; governed by 
certain points, ii. 16-19 

Diversion, iii. 32 ; advantages of, iii. 33 ; execution 
of a, iii. 33 

Division — of an armyy into parts, ii. 13, 14; of 
forces, ii. 163, 179, 180 
Divisions— strength of, iii. 124 

Dohna, ii. 187 

Dresden, i. 101, 104, ii. 97, 163, iii. 26 
Drissa, ii. 114, 117t 168, 172, 210 
Duke Ferdinand, iii. lOO ^ 

Duttlingen— surprise at, iii. 29 
Dwina, ii. 157 

Ec'CBNTiiio form of attack, ii. 76 
Economy of forces, i 115 
■E’TUfi 4; a ‘24.. 145 
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Elements-- effect of imiiiOTeabk, ii, 191, 192 
Elster, ii. ' 95 , 

Encampment — formerly a withdrawal behind the 
. scenes, ii. 16 
Enclosing, iii. 7 
End and means in war, i. 1 4 
Enem 3’-— overthrow of the, iii. 56, 58 
Eneni}-’s loss — suniinar}’ of, iii. 136, 7 
Energ}' — necessit}' of, iii. 99 
English, i. 101 

Entrenclnnents— constmietion of, no part of theory 
of conduct of war, i. 46; object of, iii. 11 ; 
when indisj>ensal>lo, iii. 108 
Enveloping, ii. 97, 109, iii. 134 ; enveloping force 
enYelox)ed, iii. 159 

Envelopment, iii. 104 ; .strategic, ii. 73 
Efiuilibriijm-- disturbance of, in action, i. IIS 
Etogcs -battle of, i. 73 
Eugene, iii. 14, 28 

European states— policy of in war, iii. 63 
Examples — value of, i. 80 ; mse of, i. 81 ; super- 
ficial treatment of, i. 82, 83 ; value of those 
drawm from ancient times, i. 84; to illustrate 
attach, iii. 5 

Exertion — bodily, in wwc, i. 37, 38 
Expectation — state of, ii. 86 ; seldom fully real- 
ised, ii. 193 

Expeditions— to Xortb Holland, 1799, iii. 33; to 
'W^alebereii, 1809, iii. 33 

Experience — by it objects partially distinguished, 
when all is pitch ciark to the novice, i. 42 
'Eylau — battle of, iii.' 119 

■ Eabius, i. 14'0, ii. 91, 196 
Eatiguc— bodily, to be practised, to accustom the 
mind to it, L* 42 , 

Eear of losing line of .retreat — its influence on 
soldiers, iii. 156 
Eeldkirch — position of, hi. 13 
Fenquieres, i. 82 
Field fortification, iii. 11 

h'igbting — mode of modified by weapons, i. 43 ; 
modes of, iii. 1 30 

Figbt—the conduct of war, i. 43, 44 ; and the 
preparation for it, separate activities, i. 44 
Fink’s C'orx3S, i. 141, ii. 201 
Fire attack, iii. 142 
Fire combat, hi. 149 
Firing lines, ih. 152 
Flank attack — .vcc Attack 

Flank— etfeet^ of directing a force on, i. 137; 
positions, ii. 117, 163; operating against, ii. 
157, 161 ; action of, when most eflectiial, ii. 
161 

Flanks— action against, iii. 164 ; danger of long, 
iii. 37 

Fleurus— battle of, ii. 16 

Force— assembly of in space, i. 108; in time, i, 
108 ; employment of, i. 110 ; estimation, L 112; 
economy of, i. 115, ii. 192 ; division of, ii. 163 
Forces— intelligent, only visible to inner eye, i. 51 ; 


division of, iii.. 20 ; how'.to c.-timatc strengthof 
iii. 59 ’ 

Forests— defence of, ii, 150 ; peculiar iiifliienec of 
h. 150 

Fox*m-s— easier to' prescribe for a war aimed at a, 
great decision, than for one which has lU'it that 
aim, ii. 207 

Fortification— field, iii. 11, 96, 99 ; x^ermanent, 
hi. 96 

Fortress- capture of, ih. 2i 
Fortresses— us means of defence, i. 80 ; effi*et of 
on defen-sive, ii. 87, 98; as depots, ii. 100; as 
protection to lown-s, ii. iOO : us InirrirTs, ii. 101 ; 
as tactical points {fappui, ii. iOl ; as places of 
refuge, ii. 10 1 ; otteusive power of, ii. 102; 
meari.s of covering provinces, ii. iul; as forcos 
of a general anning of nation, ii. 104; for de- 
fence ot rivers and mountains, ii. 104; situation 
of, ii. 105, itaS ; frontier, ii. 106, It) 7: use of, 
ii. 189, 199: as covering an extended line of 
defence and a country, ii. 196, iu7; attack of, 
hi. 23; advantage of, hi. 23; what dc-ddes the 
. cihoice in attacking, ih. 24; of Xetherlund.':, ih. 
25 

Fouque, ii. 201 

France and Frris.sia m 1708 .and l-Sinj, hi. 45 
France, invasion of, iii. 91, 92, 93; in 1814, hi 
78 

Franconia, i. 105, li. 203 
French cumpaiun of 18 12 — clmracter of, hi. 85 
Fivderi( k tin* battle.-., L>-ut!icn, Ufi.s- 

bach, Prague, etc, ; aim Seven Vears’ War, Sile- 
sia, liohmuia, t ic. 

Freiberg— 1 at lie of, i. 122 

French,!. IOl, 136; devolution, ii. 29, 45, !S1 ; 

I'otreat uf, in I M3, ii. 179 
Friction, i. ifiq 49 
Friedland — hattle of, i. 77, hi. 57 
Front— change of, ih. 161 

General action— its decision, I. Ml; efiVrts of 
victory in, 145; use of, i. 149 
General' — estimate which erne gfaimal ftaiuH of an- 
other, h. 192; extent of his direct coat ixil, iii 
165 

General -in-chief— sho'uld be a mt.‘mber of tho 
cabinet, iii. 68 

■Genius : for war, i. 23, 34, 35 
Geometrical .element, i. 115; in tactic.«j and stra- 
tegy, i 116 
German mile, ii, 27 

Oei'inans, i. 101 

Germany— emperors of, ii. 0; Sruith, in ivlatioii 
to Fpper ithine, ii. 196 ; in 1813, iii. 76 
Giant moimtains, h. 133 
Goldberg— combat of, ii. 39 
Grape fire— its efiicacy, hi. 108 
Gravity— centres of, in armed forces, ii. 181 
Grawert, L 66, ii. 156, 198 
Greeks, i 101, 106 
Gross-gorschen, ii, 10 
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.'ic a ivanta-c fii', ii. Ta ; knowlcage 
rTth.'. iii- paiali of i>up.;rh.Ii,;a in us .1 ol, 

iii 111); pvinriiiti- an' D** i“' **•'' . 

Gue^-a gau.Tui lii'd-i raf,-:=i at luany thing.?, m. 

Guttiivi:? A.Wi.lius ;U. llil; had Ms centto of 

gravity iii 111 ^ iu. 

irAAULpi, Hvi rtfj iii. 17 

fhmlM Hi' plirasp, liv 119. 

Henry IV., i. 

iiTO'Uklrrh halth' '■ '-'.1. i'n ‘.1 1 i')_ 

iiulhmil— mill inllucnco of its umntla- 

ii. Hi* 11-'’ 

Honour, i. -?% ’it) 

Ild.tiln iV'flrny, i. -‘"*i 
lluiigtir)', ii. li'i 

iMAOlXATtvn'A i. nil 
liiiiHive ir.t Ji. 9‘y 

Jnfuiitry-noyiliMi h*, ilL loo 

IntunaatiHU in w-j\ i. '*!>, 

liili.-lli'jnnc-n m* rirrnypy oi, ui. Ilf, 

IntnriHi' liuf’s— iidv-iSitit'/H hU ». 

Intrt‘nnh<'<l 1 Vp i 

IntniKlunni'it— 'itif! ol:, ii. HI ^ , 

Inmnl;ition«-fx!iii!i7n-’. of n-pj j!K mmn^ of d* - 
foiiecv ii. My; Attnnk of, lu. i* ; di'ttnico oi, ui. 

IiivLion, iii. tJ! : fl-lhiition oi; i. IT; of Prusma 
liv Frniii'li, 

Italy, ii. UJd, I'dl 

Jaxiz,a,uy, i. 97 , , 1 4 .nf ; 

Jeiia., i. til, PM; to rcvtoro comimt at, i. 

1.35, ii. Ih7* iii. 7? ^ 

Joiuiniji. yoT , 

Jur.!i}“Uti one juiiip" Italf oi a Wide ditvk ^ . 

CM)' , ' 

Judgnieiit"— tact of, 111. IT'^l 

KALiniin.'TH, i. Ido 
Kaluga, ii. dd, oT, lod, Md 
Kunia'ldori; i. tM ^ . ,.-,1 

Kutiiolir^i’li lIuiinorr‘'df>rr, Indlloof, y M- 
Katslau'h, batlli* td‘, H. 

Ki>, -eldorf, Lattlo ufM. Pl’i, ui. o\) ^ 

Keyoftlio euuntry— a:i'eui war sioeu /)f miMaty 
writer.^, ii. 151 ; tioncemmg’, n,. lao, ioo 
Eiew, ii. 170 . 

laoster S( wn, fonvcntion of n. 20d , 

Knowledgc—retiiiidte nature of, for war, i.'Ob, oJ, 
60 


Kollin, "battle of, L 101, 148, ii. 88 
Kuner^dorf, i. 122, 138 

Lao'X — niglit attacls:, i. 137, ii. 210 
Lasev, General, i. 88, 104, ii. 36 
Landslnit, ii. 201, 209 
Laiidoii, General, i . 1 0 4 , 1 3 8 , ii. 2 1 1 , iii. 27 
Landrecj— siege of, iii. 28, and in 1712, iii. 24 
Leignitz — ^liattle of, i. 88, 105, 138, iii. 100 
Lcipsic— battle of, i. 101, ii.^ 39, 97, 163, 210 ; 
Buonaparte in a corner, with bis back against 
tlie wall, ii. 95 

Leutliea — battle of, i. 101, 102, 148, in. 101 
Liege,. ii,. 43 ■ 

IJgnv, ii. 27, 43 

lilKiii. 26 . .. nn^ 1 T 

Lines, ii. 113, 151, 152 ; interior, 11. 207 ; breaking 
tbe, iii. 161 

Little— tbe, always depends on the great, lu. o7 
Loenlitv — .sense of, L 32, 56 
Lodi, ii. 209 

LniTuine, duke of, iii. 29 .100 

in plivsical and moral force, 1. 12» ; 
inoasurcment of, i. 129 ; of French at Mo3<iOW, 
ii. 91 

Lnuis of Baden, iii. 14 
1 . mis, Prince, i. 66 
j Lnuis XIV., ii. 9, 11, Hi- 51 
I Louis Xl., of France, iii. fJl 
I j .UW Cfmutries— wars of, iii. 21 
! T.A) wen bnrg— combat of, ii. 39 
Lusatin, i. 105, ii. 36 
Luxemburg, Marsbal, li. 16, 11b 

Macdonalb, Vlanshal, ii. 23, 23, 113 
Magazines, ii. 51 ; attack oL hi* ^^1 
i Ma|deburg, ii. 101 
I Mabrattas, i. 101 
! Maim?, ii. 163 , , M, •• 

MaloJaroslawitz, battle of, n. IW ... 

Mnneeuvres— strategic, 11 . 161, 201, 20b, 16. 

Manamvrlng, hi. 15 ; more ohensive than detenbiA©, 
iii. 25 . ^ H. 

Mailt tia, siege of, i. 72 , <4 . 4 - •• 

Marches— branch of the Art of ?vm-, i. i», u- .iO . 
nviinai-F conditions in, li. 30 ; coliiuins ot mai cU, 
S. 30“Vro lands of, ii. 30, 31 ; during boren 
Year.?’ Muir, ii. 31 ; of a -single cM'i")'’* •*“’ 

direction of, ii. 32; separate roads 
eohnniis on, ii. 33; order of, ii. 34_, m. 1«6 , 

longtli of. '".‘'I 

tionmth.ii. 35; ’ 

examples of losses troni, u. oJ ; fluid,, ii. -Od 
Marengo, battle of, iii. 7 
Maria Theresa, hi. 54 .. 

Mark Brandenburgs i. lOo, 111, m 
Marmont, i. ML h. 209 
Massena, ii. 1 7 3, in. 1 1 9 . 

Masiscnhach, General, i. 101, ii. ip . 

I Mature reflections—rcsiilt of, not to bo ligbJy cib 
I carded, iii. 119 . 
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ii. 201 

Maxims -directed upon material tlimgs, i. 50 

Means and end in war, i. H 

Meisicn, iii. 13 

Menii'i, siege of, ii. 3 

Mergeiitlieim, surprise at, iii. 20 

Method, oidives itself, i. 00 

MethodifisiiJ, i. 03 

Meuse, ,ii. 143 

Middlti Ages, tlie, iii. 40 

Military-act, spiicial propeiiy of lemler, i. 2»^_; 
maiiiteimnf.'O of fort.-c liraach of art of war, i, 
45, 47; liistory, criticism, L 75; \irt\m of an 
army, i. 93; and intlic* iisdividual, i. 93 ; virliie., 
its intliicnce, i. 94 ; virtue is for the parts^wlmt 
tlie genius of the geneial i- for the whole, i. 95 
nhsence of in jua army, i. 95; rjrigiiyof, i. 95 ; 
apirit, i. 94 ; forces, consideration of, li- 1 ; dia- 
lectics, deception in, ii. 94 ; iknus importance of, 
iii. 22 ; liistory, its iniportanco as^ a studv, iii. 
110, 120; opinion, value of in political cousidera- 
tions, iii. 07 ; talent, iii. ill 
Militia—as defensive means, ii. 79 
Miiicio, iii. 0 
Miiut— strength of, i. 29 
Minclen, battie of, ii. iS8, iii. 100 
Alochern, combat (surprise!, ii. 39 
Modes of proceeding — theoretical ratber than 
absolute, i. 64 
Molluuloif, General, ii. 198 
Mollu it/— battle of, ii. 9, 87, iii. 30 
Mont.dtmhfrt, i. 191. 

Montec ii{ ah, iii. 16 
Moiitcnutte— combat of, ii. 209 
Mont ei can — combat of, i. 73, 102 
Moutiniiail — combat of, i. 73, lo2, 130 


Aliirat, Priuee, ii„. 25, SS 

Mirskctry tire, iii. 19H. 155 

Mutual understanding to u battle, i. 139 

X.\uvA“-hati.Ie of, i. 101 

D^alionvl— armament, as rmeui' rd* deft/nce, ii. 31; 

levies eniploymr-iit of, ii. i ] ii, 177 
X^udiatuire, iii. 1 14 
Xeer'^uiidcn— battle fif. ii. 16 
y,g4.M'--battleuf, i. 19i 
Neris'ht?im — battle of, i- 1 II 
. Xcthi-rlands, ii. 25 ; Ibitneises of, ill. 25 
I Xcy- Marshal, iL/2‘i 
Mieiiicn — Hivtu-, ii. 37, 3'8, 74- 
Xight eoiu'bat, !. 161 
Ximcgueip ii. M3 ^ 

Xossen— battki fd', i. ItM 

Xmnbm'i— superior, value of, L 190, 101, ii. 3; 
tineciiial,. ii. 4 

Xiircmbeig, ii. ICiC, iii. 119 

Ons'EiivATioN — irici^t war- n state of, ii. 181; 

liiuturil state of, ii. 291, 296 
Olestm-lcs — to appvoueh, uv‘of, iii, IDS; to success, 
mb 118 

Glotinat'V, i. 32 
Oder, ii. 145 ■ 

Uifciisive—if it wer’e tin' stn/ijg'T form, then the 
defcii'ivc wrmld be fUiune --aty, u, Dll; and dc- 
fiu'isive, lliMr rc'laritiu-^ i!« t.wfie-, il. 79: uml m 
.Ouatt-gy, 11.72; an < s'o iiflal ehaia-Hl fd* diD'ea- 
sivi‘, if. 78; eampiaigii, eon,d»biaf5<'ii of, ii. 03; 
butthx reaMUts for ri'oirting fo, ii. IHS; when 
deci'=ion not smiglit, ii. 298; bnitlc, rcauaus for 
de*feudcr rC'^ortliHr to, ii. 1 87. Alfack^ 
Oftcusive means— •mix! u.ri; «:d with dvieiicia li. 203 



Moral— qualities and forces, their Mi'orts, i. 51, 52 ; 
forces, i. 91, 92; ],M)W€rs, bold ness, i. 96; de- 
cision, i. 98 ; per.sj'verance, i. 99 ; forces, great 
inhueiice of, in strategy, ii. 75; .superiority, im- 
portance of, iii. 22 

Morasses— attack of, iii. 17 ; defence of, iii. 17 

Moravia, li. 69 

Xloreati, General, i. 70, 141, iii. 100 

Mornioiit — battle of, i. 73 

Moscow, i. 71, 77, 112, 119, ii. 3, 38, 39, 91, 103, 
iii. 46, 84 

Moselle, ii. 141, 14G 

Mountains— defence of, ii. 119, 130, iii. 13 ; eobmm | 
like a serpent toiling over, ii. 119 ; laboratory of I 
hostile forces, ii. 126 ; general defeated there in | 
an extended position should bo tried by court I 
martial, ii, 133; nature of combats in, xi. 120, 
123 ; use to be made of, in strateg}?-, ii. 124, 
126; as a strategic barrier, ii. 127 ; their in- 
finence on decisive battles, ii. 127 ; and on com- 
munications, ix. 127; iniluence of in relation to 
provisioning armies, ii. 128; as lines of defence, 
iii. 12,^ 115 , attack of, iii, 12, 13, 14 ; positions, 
not suited to decisive battles, iii, 13 
Munich, ii. 106 


OlmiiM, ii. 37, 168, 157; rit'gc of, in 1758, iii. 

24, 26, 37 ' ^ 

Orange— Frince of, ii. 149 

Order of battle, ii. li ; definition fdVii- 10 12, 15 

thaler of furinatioii— !)!'e iking the, iii. 1 10 

Utidinot — .Marslial, ii, 22 

Outdknking, iii. 157, 

Outpost, ii 24 ; value of, ilL 211 , 

PAiiALL'Ei. march— in pur.u,iit, inethudi^ of coiaiter- 
ucting, i. 158 

■ Paris, i. 73, 89, iii. 55 ; how il might liiive lictii 
covered, in 1813, ii, 176 

Paitli, ii. 95 ■ ^ ^ 

Parts of ibe enemy's line to bf'M UL'-'iu'ed iii ItU 
Passage - forcing pa-^'Uge of ri\ t r, iii. 9 
Passarge— lii'v-er, ii. 25 . 

Pca(‘,e — conquerors ai^vay's hY\a rs of, ii. 78 
Pedant— in war, Mavc's us in ilic lurch when help 
is most wanted, iii. 97 

People— support of in strategy, ii. 74; means of 
defence, ii. 80 ; war, cuiiciltious id\ and mode of 

carrying on, ii 174, 175, 176 
People’s w’ar— phcnomenoii of 19th ccntm’y, ii. 1 73 

Perseverance, L 99 
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Persians, i. 101 

Phillipsburii, lortrc^^js 0'^^^ . 

Phul General, ii. lO^i, 17- 

Piriia — iutrcinjlied caujp at, ii 114, 116, 188, lu. 

11, 13 

piof.e — .P'terminatioii of, iii. 100 ^ 

pnj,,_,p-f.*ndve ^eueln^s further than offensive, 
iii. 1G8: of vrar, %vb.eii destruction of eiieiny is 
the ohjnet, iii. 75 

PleiSS, 11* do , 

Pf3P),t; weah, draws down blows on itseli, ii. 

Poland — partition of, ii. 82, 83; Russians at home 
“tliere lon-i heforo, ii. 83; woods of; in. 17 
Polarity of Iroops— siuiuitaneous and successm 
use of, iii. 152 

Policy in war, iii. 63, 60 _ 

Political ailiancos —changes oi, m. 37 
Pomerania, i. 105 ^ • i.i • • 

Population— aL'ritailiiiral and artisan, m tlieiv in- 
ihionco on the subsistence of an army, ju. 47, 

52 : tlioir hiiluonce on mctliocl of war, u. aP 
Positi.ms-war of, ii. 71: maintenance of, u. 87 ; 
defcnsivfi, ii. ,1U8, 109 ! 

properties of, ii. 110: setting betoie, like S 
before tramc, ii. 110; pas.sing by a position, 
u. 109,' 110, 18:5, 181, 18o; strong, ii. Uf, , 
occupation of, ii. 115; operations against, ii. . 
115; intreiicbcd, ii. 117; lateral or _eccentiic, 
ii. 170 ; faRe, hi. 110 ; Attack, in. 7 

Posts— war of, ii. 100 

Power— relation of, ii. 3 , / . 

Powers of iiiind and soul re(|_uirea, i. 

Prague, iii. 8, U2 
Precipitation, iii. 144 

Presence of mind, i. 27^ ^ ... 

Promptitude— characteristic of great geneials, in. 

ill .-on 

Proportion of three arms, ii. o, 11 

Prussia ^i^^l Id! 120 ; conquest of hy Prance in 
1806,^ iii. 58 ; position of, if attacked by Prance 

and llusda simultaneously, iii. 76 

Prussia and France in 1798 and 1806, m. 4o 
Pru.ssian army— mobility of, nh 101 ^ 

Prussians— campaign of m 1 <8/, m. i d 

52, 153, 154,;, hard, i. 157; co,nduct of, m. 10b 
Pii^rsegiir— General, i. 33 
■ PjTcnees, ii. 129 

Rapiiuty — element of surprise, i. 103 
Banxan — General, iii. 29 
Ilutishon, iii 79, 100 

16U protection 

of, iii. 20 ; troops^m, ni. 152 

Kelation'^bSiwn magnitude and certainty of re- 
suit, iii. 146 ^ 

Rt'publics — the old, lu. 49 


Requisition— subsisting an army by, affects dura- 
tion of war, ii. 52 ^ ^ . 1 • 

Reserve— strategic use of, i. US? 

flueuceof, 1. 136, 144 ; necessity of, ni. 98; to 
be used for final decision, iii 142 ^ ^ 

Resistance —methods of, ii. 85 ; successive, m de- 
fence of theatre of ’war, ii. 191 ; means of, m. 

Ei'olntion, i. 26, iii. 172; effects of weak, ii. 93 
Eesult.-the greater the result, the greater the 
danger, ii. 162 . , 

Retreat -^after lost battle, i. 

bodies, i. 160, 161 ; caused by fear of the sword, 
ni>t by want of provisions, ii. 90 ; action agai^t 
enemy’s line of, ii. <162; into interior ^ of the 
country, ii. 164, 165; execution of, ii. 169, 
172 : Russian in 1812, ii. 169 ; change m direc- 
tion of line of, ii. 170 ; divergent, ii, 1 / 1 ; cir- 
cumstances which favour, ii. 167 ; hue of, in. 
140 ; line of, which deviates from direct, dan- 
gerous, iii. 19 

Retreating force -its advantages over its pursuers, 

ii. 168 

Reverse— greatest danger of, in. 39 

I Rhine, n. 128, 143 

i livm-^direot defence, of, ii. ^ 

^ ei'ossiii^» li. 137 ; islands in, ii« 136 , » 

I mode o1' defending, ii. 134, Ui : at ri|ht angles 

to strategic front, ii. 146 ; passage of, in. », lu , 
important in defence, 

iii. 9; effect of in great solution, in. 10 , as line 

of defence, iii. 115 ' ^ , , .. .q 

Roads— value of, on what dependent, 11. 08 
Romans— expeditions of, ii, 9 ; conquests of, m. 

Rome— how she became ^ , .. ^7 

Roshach— battle of, i. 101, 102, 141, 11 . 87, m. 

Riichel— General, i. 135, ii. 209 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Itules-the best are just what genius does, 1 . 61 , 
for different arms of the service, m. 104 
Russia, i. 105, 120, h. 44; campaign in, 1 . Ill , 
in 1812; iii. 73; woods of, m. 1/ 

Ruiiau campaign-the, iii. 57; did not miscany 

^because Buonaparte advanced too swiftly or too 

far, iii. 84 

SAAL,i. 114; Prussian position on, ii. 117, 118, 
186 

Saalfeld, i. 66 _ 

Saxe— Marshal, 11. 196 
Saxon troops, i| W _ 

^ih. 76;* its rtrategical importance to Frederic c 

’ Sclle-SSpotole of a right one in 

work iif war, ii. 208; right, means how astei- 
tained, iii. 48 .. „ 

Sohamhorst— General, ii. 25, m. 

«/.^innt.fieifeii, position ot, in. i'’ 



